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L— ENGLISH  ETYMOLOGIES.    BY  HENSLEIGH  WEDG- 
WOOD, ESQ. 

BFLLION.  There  is  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  sense  of 
the  K.  bullion,  uncoined  gold  and  silver,  and  the  ordinary  applica- 
tion of  the  corresponding  Fr.  billon,  base,  cried-down  or  called-in 
coin,  or  the  metal  whereof  base  coin  is  made  (Cotgr.);  and  hence 
it  has  happened  that  the  origin  of  the  word  bullion  has  been  missed 
in  our  dictionaries,  while  that  of  billon  was  correctly  explained  by 
Menage. 

The  original  meaning  of  the  word  bullion,  boillon,  billon  was 
the  mint  or  office  where  the  precious  metals  were  reduced  to  the 
proper  alloy  and  converted  into  stamped  money,  from  the  Lat.  bulla, 
a  seal,  whence  Mod.  Gr.  ftovhhov(o  to  seal,  to  stamp;  povMiamj- 
Qinv  the  matrix  or  die  with  which  coins  were  stamped.  Diet.  Ktym. 

In  this  sense  the  word  appears  in  our  early  statutes.  The  Slat. 
i).  10.  iii.  st.  2.  c.  "2.  provides  that  all  persons  "puissent  sauvement 
porter  a  les  eschanges  on  bullion  et  ne  inie  ailleurs  argent  en  plate, 
vessel  d'argent  et  tout/  maners  d'argent  sauve  faux  monoie  el  IV- 
sterling  counh-rt'ait "  lor  tlie  juirpose  of  excliangi'.  In  the  I0ngli>h 
version  th.-e  \v«.i-(ls  are  erroneously  translated  Mhat  all  peoph>  may 
safely  bring  to  ihe  lOxchanges  bullion  or  silver  in  plate  ifcc. '  which 
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has  led  to  the  assertion  that  'bullion'  in  the  old  statutes  is  used 
in  the  modern  application  of  uncoined  gold  or  silver.  The  27. 
Ed.  iii.  st.  2.  c.  14.  provides  'que  toulz  man-liauntz — puisscnt  savc- 
ment  porter — plate  d'argent,  billettes  d'or  et  tut  autre  maner  d'or 
et  toutz  moneys  d'or  et  d'argent  a  nostiv  bullione  ou  a  nous  es- 
changes  que  nous  ferons  ordeiner  a  nous  dites  estaples  et  ailleurs 
pernant  illoecs  money  de  notre  coigne  convenableinent  a  la  value'. 
Again  4.  Hen.  14.  c.  10.  '  que  la  tierce  partie  de  tout  la  monoie  d'ar- 
gent que  sera  porte  a  la  boillion  sera  faite  es  mayles  et  ferlynges' 
— shall  be  coined  into  halfpence  and  farthings. 

In  these  and  other  statutes  all  trafficking  in  coin  was  forbidden 
except  at  the  bullion  or  exchanges  of  the  king;  and  similar  re- 
strictions were  enforced  in  France,  \vhere  the  tampering  with  the 
coin  was  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  in  England,  inso- 
much as  to  earn  for  Philippe  le  Bel  the  title  of  le  faux  monnoyeur. 
Hence  among  the  French  the  carrying  to  the  billon  their  decried 
money  became  a  familiar  operation  of  daily  life,  and  'porter  au 
billon',  'mettre  au  billon'  are  metaphorically  applied  to  tilings 
that  require  remaking.  The  decried  coin  brought  to  be  melted  up 
was  termed  'monnaie  de  billon',  and  hence  billon  and  the  equi- 
valent Spanish  vellon  were  very  early  used  to  signify  the  base 
mixture  of  which  such  coin  was  made,  or  generally  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  silver.  'Ne  quis  aurum,  argentum  vel  billionem  extra 
regnum  nostrum  deferre  prsesumat'  (Stat,  Philip  le  Bel  in  Due. 
A.D.  1305). 

In  England  the  fortunes  of  the  word  have  been  different,  and 
the  Mint  being  regarded  chiefly  as  the  authority  Avhich  determined 
the  standard  of  the  coin,  the  name  of  bullion  has  been  given  to 
the  alloy  or  composition  of  the  current  coin  permitted  by  the  Bul- 
lion or  mint.  Thus  bullion  is  translated  in  Torriano's  dictionary 
(A.D.  1687)  'lega,  legaggio  di  metallo1,  and  traces  of  the  same 
application  are  preserved  in  the  Spanish  reckoning  in  'reals  vel- 
lon',  reals  of  standard  currency.  From  metal  of  standard  fineness 
the  signification  has  naturally  passed  in  modern  times  to  all  gold 
and  silver  designed  for  the  purpose  of  coinage. 

BRUNT.  Assault,  onset,  heat.  Commonly  explained  from  G. 
hrunst,  heat,  strong  passion.  But  the  meaning  is  distinctly  the 
front  of  an  assault:,  'at  the  first  brunt',  'that  in  all  haste  he  would 
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join  battayle  even  with  the  bronl  or  lnvst  of  the.  van  garde' 
(Ihill  in  Richardson).  "The  shot  of  arblastrrs  -  overthrew  many 
a  horse  and  man  and  specially  the  tore  rydars  that  put  themselfe 
in  prese  with  their  longe  and  sharpe  launoys  to  win  the  lirM 
brunfe  of  the  Held*  (Fabyan  in  Richardson). 

The  metaphor  is  really  taken  from  the  practice  of  hanging  a 
hell  on  the  leading  beast  of  a  herd  which  the  others  then  readily 
follow.  Hence  the  expression  of  bearing  the  bell  for  being  the 
iirst  in  a  company.  Now  the  Servian  has  bronza  a  cattle  bell, 
from  the  material  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  thing  must  once 
have  been  known  by  the  same  name  in  the  language  of  the  Gri- 
sons.  in  which  brnnza  now  signifies  the  first  of  a  train  of  baggage 
animals,  the  bell-mule,  while  the  diminutive  brnnzinna  is  applied 
to  a  cattle  bell,  and  portar  la  brunzinna  is  actually  used  in  the 
sense  of  being  the  first  in  anything.  If  we  read  the  phrase  portar 
la  brnnza  it  would  exactly  correspond  to  our  expression  of  bear- 
ing the  brunt,  and  the  meaning  of  the  word  brunza  being  lost  in 
its  adoption  into  English  in  the  form  of  brunt ,  it  would  acquire 
from  the  context  the  sense  of  onset,  shock. 

B.vrm.K.  Originally  an  implement  consisting  of  lumps  of  lead 
hanging  from  the  end  of  a  short  stick  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting 
a  blow,  then  ornamented  burlesquely  and  borne  by  a  Fool  as  his 
emblem  of  office.  liabiith',  or  babh,  librilla,  pegma.  (Prompto- 
rium.)  Mr.  \Yay  then  explains  in  a  note  from  the  old  glossari.st* 
the  meaning  of  these  terms.  •/Jbril/fi .  bacillus  cum  eorrigia  pluin- 
bata  ad  librandum  carnes".  which  would  seem  to  signify  a  but- 
cher's whisk,  but  it  would  hardly  require,  a  leaded  strap  for 
flapping  Hies:  probably  therefore  for  earner  we  should  read  canes. 
'IVgma.  bacillus  cum  massa  plumbi  in  summitate  pendente.  et  ut 
(licit  CornutUfl  cum  tali  baculo  scenici  ludebant".  'Librilla  dicitur 
instrumentum  librandi— a  bable  or  a  dogge  malyote*.  In  another 
Vocabulary  among  nontina  annnnun  is  mentioiH-d  a  <Jo<j  babulle, 
babrilla;  Intlmlh1.  pegma.  The  Dutch  e(|iii\alent  is  trapper,  libril- 
lum.  plumbata.  pila  plumbea  (Kilian).  'That  one  had  a  leaden 
mall  and  that  other  a  great  leaden  trapper,  therewith  they  wap- 
percd  and  all  forslyngered  him'.  (Kevnard  iM.  IVrey  Soc.  xii.) 

The  origin  of  the  word  bable  is  hah  or  bob.    a  lump,    and 
Verb,   to  move  quicklv   up  and  down  or    backwards    and  forwards. 
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Gael,  lab,    a  tassel   or  hanging   bunch;    E.   'bablyn   or  waveryn 
librillo,  vacillo'  (Promptorium). 

Bauble  in  the  sense  of  a  plaything  or  trifle  seems  a  different 
word,  from  Fr.  babiole,  a  trifle,  whimwham5  guigaw  or  small 
toy  to  play  withal  (Cotgr.).  But  here  also  the  derivation  may 
fundamentally  be  the  same,  for  bable  was  formerly  used  in  the 
sense  of  a  doll,  from  whence  the  notion  of  a  child's  plaything,  a 
trifle,  might  easily  arise.  Fr.  poupee,  a  babie,  a  puppet  or  bable; 
also  the  flax  on  a  distaff  (Cotgr.). 

Now  the  simplest  form  of  a  doll  is  a  bundle  of  clouts,  and  that 
indeed  is  the  meaning  of  the  word.  In  the  sense  therefore  of  a 
doll  also  the  word  bauble  may  be  from  bob  or  bob,  a  lump  or 
bunch.  Compare  Fr.  poupee,  a  doll,  with  poupe  de  chenilles,  a 
bunch  of  caterpillars;  poupe  de  filasse,  a  handful  of  flax.  Hung. 
bub,  a  bunch,  a  tuft,  and  buba,  a  doll,  a  little  girl. 

To  BRAY,  BRAID.  Many  kinds  of  loud  harsh  noise  are  repre- 
sented by  the  syllable  bra,  bru,  with  or  without  a  final  d,  g,  k, 
ch,  y. 

Fr.  braire,  to  bray  like  an  ass,  bawl,  yell,  or  cry  out  loudly; 
bruire,  to  rumble,  rustle,  crash,  to  sound  very  loud  and  very  harsh- 
ly; brugier,  to  bellow,  yell,  roar  and  make  a  hideous  noise.  (Cotgr.) 
Prov.  bruzir ,  to  roar  or  bellow. 

Gr.  ftQa%w,  to  crash,  roar,  rattle,  resound;  /?(W#w,  to  roar. 
Icel.  brak,  crash,  noise;   vapna-brak,   the  clash    of  arms;    Dan. 
brage,  to  crash,  crackle;  E.  bray,  applied  to  loud  harsh  noises  of 
many  kinds ,  as  the  voice  of  the  ass ,  the  sound  of  arms  &c. 
Heard  ye  the  din  of  battle  bray. 

With  a  terminal  d  we  have  Prov.  braidir,  braidar,  to  cry;  Port. 
bradar ,  to  cry  out,  to  bawl, §  to  roar  as  the  sea.  O.E.  to  braid, 
abraid,  upbraid,  to  cry  out,  make  a  disturbance,  to  scold.  '  Whereat 
he  (H.  iv.  on  being  told  that  his  son  had  been  committed  by  Gas- 
coigne)  a  while  studying,  after  as  a  man  all  ravished  with  glad- 
ness abrayded  with  a  loud  voice'  (Elyot  in  Boucher). 

Quoth  Beryn  to  the  serjauntis,  that  ye  me  hondith  so 
Or  what  have  I  offendit,  or  what  have  I  seide? 
Trewlich  quoth  the  serjauntis  it  raylith  not  to  breide 

(there  is  no  use  crying  out) 

With  us  ye  must  awhile  whether  ye  will  or  no.     Chaucer. 
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Then  as  things  done  on  a  sudden  or  with  violence  arc  accom- 
panied by  noi.se  we  find  the  verb  to  bray  or  braid  used  to  express 
any  kind  of  sudden  or  violent  action,  to  rush,  to  start,  to  snatch. 

And  thai  (the  winds)  thereat  having  full  great  disdain 
About  their  clousouris  brays  with  many  ane  rare. 
— magno  cum  murinure 
Circum  daustra  fremunt.     D.  V. 

Ane  hlusterand  bub  out  fra  the  North  braying 
Gau  oer  the  foreschip  in  the  baksail  ding.     D.  V. 

Syne  stikkis  dry  to  kyndill  there  about  laid  is, 
Quhill  all  in  flame  the  bleis  of  fyre  upbradis.     D.  V. 
i.  e.  starts  crackling  up. 

The  cup  was  uncoverid,  the  sword  was  out  ybrayid.    Beryn. 
A  forgyt  kuyff  but  baid  he  bradis  out.     Wallace  ix.  145. 
But  when  as  I  did  out  of  slepe  abray.    Fairy  Queen. 

The  miller  is  a  per'lous  man  he  seide 
And  if  that  he  out  of  his  slepe  abreide 
He  might  don  us  both  a  villany.    Chaucer. 

The  Icel.  bragd  is  explained  motus  quilibet  celerior  ;  at  braydi. 
instantaneously,  at  once,  in  O.E.  at  a  braid. 

His  bow  he  hadden  taken  right 

And  at  a  braid  he  gun  it  bende.     R.  R. 

Icel;  augna  bragd,  a  wink,  twinkling  of  the  eye.  Then,  as  the 
notion  of  turning  is  often  connected  with  swiftness  of  motion,  to 
braid  acquires  the  sense  of  bend,  turn,  twist,  plait. 

And  with  a  braid  I  turnyt  me  about.     Dunbar  in  Jainieson. 
On  sycle  he  bradis  for  to  eschew  the  dint.     D.  V.  in  Jam. 

Irel.  bregda,  to  braid  the  hair,  weave  nets  &c. 

The  Icel.  bragd  is  also  applied  to  the  gestures  by  which  an 
individual  is  characterised,  and  hence  also  to  the  lineaments  of  his 
countenance,  explaining  a  very  obscure  application  of  the  E. 
braid.  Bread,  appearance  (Bailey);  to  braid,  to  pretend,  to  re- 
;uble  (Halliwell).  To  pretend  is  to  assume  the  appearance  and 
rnaniK-rs  of  another.  4Ye  braid  of  the  miller's  dog",  you  have 
the  manners  ot  the  miller's  dog.  To  braid  of  one's  father,  to  have 
the  lineaments  of  one's  father,  to  resemble  him.  Icel.  bragr. 
tus,  mos;  at  braga  eftir  einum,  to  imitate  or  resemble  one. 
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On  the  same  principle  may  be  explained  a  passage  of  Shake- 
speare which  has  given  much  trouble  to  commentators. 

"Since  Frenchmen  are  so  braid, 
Marry  who  will.    I'll  live  and  die  a  maid." 

The  meaning  is  simply,  'since  such  are  the  manners  of  French- 
men, &c. '. 

BRIGHT,  BRILLIANT.  Goth,  bairhts,  clear,  manifest;  Icel.  biartr, 
Al.  beorht,  bright;  bearhtm,  brahtm,  bryhtm,  a  glittering,  twinkling, 
moment.  Bav.  bracht,  clang,  sound,  noise  (Schmeller).  O.H.G. 
praht,  pracht,  clear  sound,  outcry,  tumult,  and  at  a  later  period, 
splendour.  The  E.  bright  itself  was  formerly  applied  to  sound. 

Heo — song  so  schille  and  so  brihte 
That  feor  and  ner  me  hit  iherde. 

Owl  and  Nightingale  1654. 
The  seolfe  coc  that  wel  can  figte 
He  mot  mid  me  holde  inid  ri^te 
For  bothe  we  habbeth  stevene  bridle.     Do.  1678. 

In  like  manner  the  G.  prahlen  signifies  in  the  first  instance  to 
speak  with  a  loud  voice,  to  cry,  and  secondly,  to  glitter,  to 
shine  (Adelung).  The  origin  of  both  these  words  is  the  imitative 
root  brag,  brak  representing  a  sudden  noise.  Swab,  bragen,  bra- 
gen,  briegen,  to  cry  (Schmid);  O.E.  bray ,  braid. 

The  phenomena  from  whence  all  representative  words  are  im- 
mediately taken  must  of  course  belong  to  the  class  which  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  ear,  and  we  find  accordingly  that  the  words 
expressing  attributes  of  light  are  commonly  derived  from  those  of 
sound.  So  G.  hell,  clear,  transparent,  from  hall,  a  sound,  clangour. 
The  Ir.  glbr ,  a  noise,  .voice,  speech,  glbram,  to  sound,  show  the 
origin  of  Lat.  clarus,  clear,  with  respect  either  to  sound  or  colour, 
and  the  E.  tinkle  that  of  Fr.  etincelle,  a  spark.  From  Icel.  glamm, 
glamr,  tinnitus,  glamra,  to  resound,  may  be  explained  glampi, 
glitter,  splendor,  glampa,  to  shine,  corresponding  to  the  Gr. 
ha^iTico,  kct[j.TTQog.  Du.  schateren,  scheteren,  to  make  a  loud 
noise,  to  shriek  with  laughter,  schiteren,  to  shine,  to  glisten.  In 
Finn  there  are  many  examples  of  the  same  transfer  of  signifi- 
cation from  the  phenomena  of  the  one  sense  to  those  of  the  other; 
kilia,  clare  tinniens,  clare  lucens,  splendens;  kilistaa,  tlnniturn 
clarum  moveo,  splendorem  clarum  reflecto.  Wilista,  to  ring,  as 
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gla»:  iril,'ill,i  .  trilttel/<i  .  irilaltitiu  ,  to  Hash,  to  glitter;  kujata,  to 
resound,  re-echo.  also  to  reflect,  shine,  appear  at  a  distance; 
kiinisti/.  to  sound  clear  (equivalent  lo  the  10.  dtiini').  khuiiu'i.  sotius 
acutus.  clangor  tinniens,  kiinnialtdd,  kiimuttaa,  to  shine,  to  glitter; 
koininata.  komixfa  ,  to  sound  deep  or  hollow:  kdiit'jttaa,  to  shine. 
to  shimmer. 

The  meaning  of  the  Kr.  hrillff  seems  to  have  been  developed 
on  a  principle  exactly  similar.  We  must  premise  that  an  initial 
ijr  and  br.  or  ///  and  hi  frequently  interchange.  Thus  we  find  the 
Fr.  ///v'x.srr,  to  creak,  to  crackle,  (jrexiUcr,  yrisler,  to  make,  a 
crackling  noise  as  of  meal  in  broiling  (whence  f/r/7/er,  to  creak, 
crackle,  broil;  t/rilloter,  to  crackle,  rattle,  shake  or  tremble),  cor- 
responding to  the  Sc.  A/vWr,  1/irsle,  to  broil,  to  parch.  So  also 
Langned.  hr;':cl,  Fr.  f'/rfci/  .  small  gra\el.  PI.  I).  /•/••  -xx,  /r/v>.sx,  brittle. 
It.  hntlh,  f/rullo  .  parched,  broiled  (Florio). 

In  the  Fr.  hrcxillcr.  to  twinkle  or  glitter,  which  must  In-  consi- 
dered a  as  mere  variety  of  the  foregoing  f/retifUer  (agreeing  exactly 
with  the  Sc.  brixxlc).  the  sense,  is  transferred  to  the  domain  of  the 
eye.  as  also  in  the  contracted  hrilhr  which  stands  in  the  same 
relation  to  hreniller  as  f/rfller  to  yrestder,  while  the  It.  bril/are,  to 
<|iiaver  with  the  voice,  to  twinkle,  sparkle,  preserves  the  sen-e 
of  shaking  exhibited  in  t/rillrr.  urillotiT.  The  radical  identity  of  the 
forms  hriller,  ijrillcr  is  further  evidenced  by  their  use  in  the  ex- 
pressions hriller  (/prc*.  greedilv  to  covet  (Cotgi-.)  (properly  to  tremble 
with  desiri1);  (jriller  d'hiipaticHce  .  yrixxcr  d'ui'den)'  (te  le  -coir,  to  long 
extremely  to  see  one  (Cotgr.).  It.  (/rice/are,  gricciolare  ,  to  shiver, 
chill  or  chatter  with  the  teeth,  suddenly  to  lust  or  long  for  some 
.strange  thing  (Florio).  The  same  series  of  meanings  is  Seen  in 
,  to  crackle,  to  sparkle,  to  shake,  to  long  for  a  thing. 

IJi.ri-:.     O.ll.(i.  hlan.    hlair  :    Prov.  It.  biaco  ,    Prov.   Mau  .  fern. 


Notwithstanding  the  little  appan-nt  resemblance.  1  have  little 
doubt  in  identifying  the  foregoing  with  W.  y/a*  .  blue,  green. 
grey,  pah-:  (Jat-1.  //A/x  .  pale,  wan.  The  interchange  of  an  initial 
///,  hi  or  //r,  /;/•  is  vei-y  freipieiit.  \Ye  may  cite  for  example  (i. 
(lliihen  .  hliihen  ,  K.  ;//<>//',  blow:  (ir.  ;'/.  i^/oi1  .  {I't.ijciv,  a  herb: 
Ir.  </l(wd/t  and  hlandli  .  a  shout:  //A///a//v</i7/f/  and  blagaireaclnl  .  a 
b':iM.  boasting;  I'.n-t.  bnifc  ,  AV.  </nt;/  ,  heath.  We  thus  identify 
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the  Celtic  cjlas  with  G.  blass,  pale;  O.Fr.  Hoes,  blois,  bloi,  blue; 
blazir,to  make  blue,  and  thence,  to  fade,  to  spot,  to  bruise  (Roquef.); 
Langued.  blazi,  faded,  withered,  bruised;  Prov.  blezir,  to  fade, 
grow  pale,  dirty  (Raynouard).  The  usual  interchange  of  a  final 
z  and  d  connects  these  with  Pol.  blady ,  pale,  wan,  bledniec,  to 
fade;  It.  biado,  blue,  pale,  the  evidence  of  which  is  seen  in  bia- 
detto,  bluish,  and  sbiadare,  to  become  pale  or  wan  (Flor.).  Hence 
we  pass  to  Prov.  blahir  to  become  pale  or  livid,  in  the  same 
way  as  from  It.  tradire  to  Fr.  trahir.  The  change  from  a  medial 
d  to  v  is  still  more  familiar.  We  find  accordingly  It.  sbiavare  as 
well  as  sbiadare,  to  become  pale,  and  biavo  (Diez)  as  well  as 
biado,  blue.  The  Romance  blave  is  moreover  like  the  Celtic  glas 
applied  to  green  as  well  as  blue.  Blavoyer,  verdoyer,  devenir 
vert;  biavo  ie,  verdure,  herbe  (Roquefort). 

Hence  we  may  explain  the  origin  of  the  It.  biada,  biava,  corn, 
originally  growing  corn,  from  the  brilliant  green  of  the  young 
corn  in  the  spring  contrasted  with  the  brown  tint  of  the  unculti- 
vated country.  ' Biada,  tutte  le  semente  ancora  in  erba'  (Altieri). 
The  gradual  change  of  colour  in  the  growing  plant  from  a  bright 
green  to  the  yellow  tint  of  the  reaped  corn  (still  designated  by 
the  term  biada)  may  perhaps  explain  the  singular  vacillation  in 
the  meaning  of  the  It.  biavo ,  which  is  explained  by  Florio ,  pale 
straw  coloured.  It  is  remarkable  however  that  the  E.  blake  (iden- 
tical with  A.  S.  blac,  G.  bleich,  pale)  is  provincially  used  in  the 
sense  of  yellow.  As  blake  as  a  paigle ,  as  yellow  as  a  cowslip. 

Toward  Aurora  a-morowe  as  I  gan  wake 

A  feldefare  ful  eerly  took  hir  flihte 

To  fore  niy  study  sang  with  her  fetheris  blake. 

Lydgate.    Percy  Soc.  x.  156. 

Fieldfare,  A. S.  fealo-for  fromfealo,  yellow. 

The  Du.  blond  is  also  applied  to  the  livid  colour  of  a  bruise 
as  well  as  the  yellowish  colour  of  the  hair.  O.Fr.  bloi,  blond, 
jaune,  bleu  et  blanc  (Roquefort).  Thus  it  becomes  difficult  to 
separate  the  Mid.  Lat.  blavus,  blue,  from  the  Lat.  flavus,  yellow; 
Bohem.  plawy,  yellowish  red;  Pol.  plowy,  pale  yellow,  discoloured 
(plowiec,  to  grow  yellow,  to  lose  colour,  to  fade);  G.  J "alb,  and 
E.  fallow,  fawn  coloured,  reddish  yellow. 

To  BAFFLE.     Formerly  written  bafful.     The  Fr.  has  bafouer, 
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to  hoodwink,  deceive.  baffle,  disgrace,  handle  basely  in  terms, 
give  reproachful  words  unto;  be/ler,  to  deceive,  mock  or  gull 
with  fair  words  (Cotgr.).  Of  these  the  former  may  be  actually 
borrowed  from  the  Iv  baffnJ  which  seems  to  have  been  applied 
to  a  definite  mode  of  disgracing  a  man  indicated  by  Hall  as  in 
use  among  the  Scots. 

'And  furthermore  the  erle  bad  the  herauld  to  say  to  his  master 
that  if  he  for  his  part  kept  not  his  appointment,  then  he  was 
content  that  the  Scots  should  bafful  him,  which  is  a  great  re- 
proach among  the  Scots  and  is  used  when  a  man  is  openly  per- 
jured ,  and  they  make  of  him  an  image  painted  reversed  with  the 
heels  upward,  with  his  name,  wondering  crying  and  blowing  out 
of  [on?]  him  with  horns  in  the  most  despiteful  manner  they  can, 
in  token  that  he  is  to  be  exiled  the  company  of  all  good  creatures/ 
Again  in  the  Fairy  Queen: 

First  he  his  beard  did  shave  and  foully  shent 

Then  from  him  reft  his  shield  and  it  r'enverst 

And  blotted  oat  his  arms  with  falshood  blent 

And  himself  baffuld,  and  his  armes  unherst, 

And  broke  his  sword  in  twayn  and  all  his  armour  sperst. 

Now  the  Sc.  has  bauch,  bauyh,  baach  (gutt),  repulsive  to  the  taste, 
bad.  sorry,  ineffective.  A  bauch  tradesman,  a  sorry  tradesman. 

Without  estate 
A  youth  though  sprung  from  kings  looks  baugh  and  blate. 

Ramsay  in  Jam. 

"Beauty  but  bounty's  but  bauch."  Beauty  without  goodness  is  good 
for  nothing. 

To  bauchle,  bachle,  bashle  is  then  to  distort,  to  misuse;  to 
bauchle  shoon,  to  tread  them  awry;  a  bauchle,  an  old  shoe,  what- 
ever is  treated  with  contempt  or  derision. 

One  who  is  set  up  as  the  butt  of  a  company  or  a  laughing 
stock  is  said  to  be  made  a  bauchle  of;  to  bauchle,  to  treat  con- 
temptuously, to  vilify — 

Wallace  lay  still  quhill  forty  dayis  was  gayn 
And  fyve  atour,  hot  perance  saw  he  nayn 
Battaill  till  haitf,  as  thair  promyss  was  maid. 
He  gert  display  again  his  baner  braid; 
Rapreiffyt  Edward  rycht  gretlye  of  this  thing, 
Bawchyllyt  his  seyll,  blew  out  on  that  fals  King 
As  a  tyrand;  turnd  bak  and  took  his  gait. 
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It'  this  passage  In',  compared  with  the  extract  from  Hall  it  will  be 
.seen  that  the  affront  put  by  Wallace  on  the  king's  seal  in  token 
of  his  having  broken  his  word  was  an  example  of  tin-  practice, 
which  Hall  tells  us  was  used  in  Scotland  under  the  name  of  baf- 
f till  ing,  the  guttural  ch  being  represented  in  English  by  an  /  as 
in  many  other  cases.  The  origin  of  the  Sc.  bauch ,  bauchle  is ,  I 
believe,  the  interjection  Faugh!  Baw!  Pah!  Pooh!  Fr.  Bah! 
Pouah!  Sp.  Baf!  all  of  which  are  representations  of  the  strong 
exspiration  accompanied  by  a  projection  of  the  lips,  by  which 
we  instinctively  defend  ourselves  against  a  bad  smell,  and  are 
consequently  in  the  first  instance  expressive  of  physical  disgust, 
and  then  of  contempt.  Buffa,  the  despising  blast  of  the  mouth  that 
we  call  shirping  (Thomas.  A.  D.  1548,  in  Way).  Hence  also  Port. 
bafo,  breath;  Prov.  O.Sp.  bafa,  mockery,  jest;  Sp.  befar,  It.  be/are, 
to  jeer;  Fr.  beffler,  to  mock.  From  the  notion  of  mocking  to  that  of 
frustrating  the  effort  of  any  one,  in  which  the  E.  baffle  is  now  used, 
is  an  easy  transition,  as  shewn  in  other  instances ;  Sp.  burlar,  to  mock, 
scoff,  gibe,  also  to  frustrate  one's  views ,  destroy  one's  hopes  (Neu- 
mann). TheSp.  befar,  to  jeer,  make  a  lip,  laugh  at;  also  (of  horses) 
to  move  the  lips  and  catch  at  the  chain  of  the  bit,  would  look  like 
a  derivation  from  befo ,  the  lip  of  a  horse;  and  the  supposition  is 
supported  by  the  Genoese  fa  beffe,  to  pout,  make  a  mouth  at, 
point  the  lips  at  one ,  Fr.  faire  la  lippe ;  but  there  is  no  real  re- 
pugnancy in  these  derivations ,  the  word  befo  being  itself  derived 
from  a  representation  of  the  sound  made  by  an  exspiration  through 
the  projected  lips. 

Boss.  Boss,  a  knob  or  stud,  a  bunch  (Bailey).  Bossy,  convex, 
thick,  corpulent  (Halliwell).  To  emboss,  to  work  an  object  into 
bosses  or  projections.  These  words  are  derived  from  the  represen- 
tation of  the  dull  sound  of  a  blow,  the  word  expressing  the  idea 
of  a  blow  being  often  used  also  to  signify  a  lump  or  projection. 

Then,  from  the  peculiar  resonance  of  a  hollow  body,  we  have 
Sc.  boss,  bos,  bo  is,  hollow  in  sound,  hollow,  empty,  poor,  des- 
titute. The  boss  of  the  side,  the  hollow  between  the  ribs  and  the 
haunch.  Bos  bucklers,  hollow  bucklers  (D.V.).  A  boss  is  then  a 
small  cask  or  bottle.  Fr.  busse,  a  cask  (Diet.  Trevoux).  Bosse, 
tonneau  (Voc.  de  Vaud). 

"He  desired  of  the  captain  licence  for  to  send  for  two  bosses 
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of  wines,  who  gave  him  leave  gladly  ami  provided  the  bosses  him- 
self, and  then  ihc  Duke  >ent  his  >.-;vant  to  the  French  ship  and 
prayed  him  t«>  send  two  bosses  full  of  Malvery.  The  bosses  wen- 
of  tlie  quantity  of  two  gallons  the  piece"  (Pitscottie  in  .Jam.). 

The  vessels  thus  designated  were  probably  large  stone  jars. 
I.)u.  biif/ae.  amphitheton.  a  large  two  lianded  flagon  (Kil.). 

Other  senses  of  the  Du.  buf/se  derived  from  the  notion  of 
hollowness  an-  a  pipe,  canal,  tube  and  hence  also  the  cock  by 
which  the  supply  of  water  is  regulated  (llalma).  It  is  from  the, 
last  application  probable  that  E.  boss  is  used  in  the  sense  of  a 
water  conduit.  'The  6ox,srx  of  water  at  Belinsgate"  (Stow  in 
Richardson). 

Radical  forms  related  to  boss  with  more  or  less  modification 
in  the  final  consonant,  fundamentally  representing  the  sound  of  a 
blow,  are  widely  spread  among  the  European  languages:  boss, 
bosh,  bots,  hot,  bok,  botch;  giving  rise  to  a  numerous  cla—  oj 
words  connected  with  the  notions  of  projection,  inflation,  mass. 
convexity,  capacity. 

From  boss  and  its  immediate  varieties  we  have  Du.  bossen 
(Kil.).  It.  bussare,  Fr.  bousser  (Roquef.),  to  knock,  thump,  bang; 
Bav.  buscheu ,  baiwheH.,  bossen,  to  strike  so  as  to  give  a  dull 
sound  (Schmeller);  G.  bauschen,  bausen,  to  swell,  bulge,  bunch; 
bauwh ,  a  projection,  bunch,  a  whisp  of  straw  or  the  like;  Fr. 
how.  boustie,  a  bunch  or  bump,  any  round  swelling  or  puffing 
up.  a  wen.  botch  or  boil,  a  knob  or  knot;  bon-win.  a  lump  or  bit 
of  any  thing  (Cotgr.);  louche,  a  whisp,  fagot  (Roquefort);  bouchon. 
a  tavern  bush,  bunch,  cluster;  Bav.  bauschen,  a  bavin,  bunch  of 
twiu>:  (J.  bfitir/ti'l ,  a  tuft;  Du.  bosse,  busse,  the  boss  or  knob  of  a 
buckler,  a  cupping  glass  (Kil.);  bos,  bu.wl ,  a  bunch,  tuft,  bundle 
(llalma);  (i.  ban.*™,  innisen,  pausten,  to  puff,  swell,  project;  Dan. 
jnixt ,  a  blow  with  the  fist,  piiste.  to  puff,  to  blow:  Lat.  piistula, 
Du.  puiftfe.  a  pimple,  boil,  tubercle;  E.  a  push ,  It.  posta ;  Du. 
Ao.s7r.  honxFi'.  Imnxtel*  bnyxft'1 .  silicpue.  the  inflated  seedvessels  of 
pea>  A:c. :  I'rov.  hu*tiu,  O.Fr.  boiste ,  a  box;  Ir.  buixte,  a  pouch  or 
scri[>:  Icel.  busti.  a  bunch  of  bristles,  a  brush,  pencil. 

From  Ao/x  we  have  Du.  />nfsrn,  bittwn  .  to  strike,  knock,  pound 
(Kil.).  whence  bntw,  a  tumour,  wlieal.  boil;  It.  ho;:a .  a  botch, 
blain,  pock;  bo::an>,  to  blister,  swell,  bladder  (Florio).  E.  botch} 
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a  boil,  ulcer.  The  It.  boccia,  a  bubble,  bunch,  bud,  is  identical 
in  sound  with  E.  botch,  but  must  historically  be  referred  to  the 
root  bok. 

From  the  sound  bot  or  but,  It.  botta,  botto,  a  stroke  or  blow; 
Du.  botten,  to  thrust;  E.  butt,  to  strike  with  the  forehead,  Icel. 
butr,  E.  butt,  the  thick  end  of  a  thing,  It.  buttare ,  to  cast,  to 
fling;  Fr.  but,  the  projection  in  the  middle  of  a  target;  bot,  a 
luncheon  or  ill-favoured  big  piece  of  anything;  botte,  a  fagot  or 
bundle,  Fr.  bouteille,  Prov.  E.  bottle,  a  water  bubble;  Prov.  botola, 
a  tumour,  tubercle. 

From  bok,  pok,  Pol.  puk!  imitation  of  the  noise  of  a  quick 
smart  blow;  puk,  a  knock,  rap,  tap;  Russ.  pukat,  to  crack,  to 
burst;  Hung,  buk,  a  fall  or  blow  accompanied  by  noise,  a  smack, 
bang;  G.  pochen,  to  make  a  hollow  sound,  to  knock  (Kuttner); 
Gael,  boc,  a  blow,  a  stroke;  Du.  boken,  to  beat  (Kil.);  Fr.  buquer, 
to  knock,  bocquer,  Fin.  pokkata,  to  butt  (Cotgr.).  Rouchi.  poque, 
a  knock  with  a  ball;  poquer,  to  strike  (Hecart).  Gael,  boc,  to 
swell,  to  blister,  and  as  a  noun,  a  pimple,  pustule.  Rouchi. 
poque,  poquete,  E.  pock,  a  pustule,  ulcer  of  the  small -pox;  Fin. 
puka,  a  hump,  heap,  knob;  W.  bog ,  a  swelling,  rising  up,  boylyn, 
a  boss,  knob,  bubble;  Gael,  bocuide,  bosses  or  knobs  in  a  shield; 
It.  bucchia,  buccia,  a  round  glass,  bud,  cod,  husk;  boccia,  a 
bubble,  bunch,  bud;  Russ.  puk,  a  whisp,  bunch,  bundle,  the 
diminutive  of  which  would  correspond  to  Fr.  bouquet,  a  tuft. 
Bohem.  pukla,  G.  buckel,  a  boss,  hump,  stud;  Icel.  bukr ,  the 
trunk,  body,  belly,  i.  e.  the  butt  or  thick  part  of  a  thing;  Sw. 
buka,  to  swell,  to  bulge.  Fr.  buche,  a  log;  Sp.  buche,  the  craw 
of  a  bird,  stomach,  bucha,  a  chest;  It.  buco ,  buca,  a  hollow,  hole; 
Sp.  buco,  buque,  the  hull  of  a  ship. 

The  insertion  of  an  s  before  the  k  as  previously  before  the  t 
in  Icel.  bustr,  busti,  gives  buskr ,  a  tuft,  bush. 
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I.     SlLICERNIUM. 

Terence  in  the  Adelphi  iv.  2,  48  has  the  sentence:  ego  te  exer- 
cebo  hodie,  ut  dignns  ex.  silicerniuin.  Probably,  it  is  this  passage, 
which  gave  rise  to  several  glosses,  without  which  the  meaning  of 
lilictmium  would  have  remained  obscure.  Festus  p.  294  (ed.  ( ). 
Mueller)  says:  xilicerniuni  dicitnr  coena  /w-nebris,  quam  Graeci 
neQtdstTivov  r-ocant,  sed  —  T^errius  existi-mat  cibi  genus  </-uod 
nos  \\in-\-wen  dicimus,  quo  purgabatur  letum  familia-e,  silicernitim 
did .  ijnod  cniiiN  ?/-oniine  ea  res  instituebatur,  ....  i-s  iam  silentium 
cent cret.  Caecilius  06-olostate:  "Cre-didi  silicernium  eius  me  e-sse 
esurum".  Paulus  Diaconus  gives  the  following  extract:  Silicer- 
n  in  in  erat  genus  farciminis,  quo  fletu  familia  purgabatur.  Dictum 
autem  silicernium,  quia  cujus  nomine  ea  res  instituebatur,  is  jam 
silentium  cerneret.  Caecilius:  'Credidi,  silicernium  ejus  me  esse 
esurum".  Another  important  passage  occurs  in  Nonius  Marcel  1  us: 
Silicernium  pessime  intellegentes  ita  posuisse  Terentium  putanl, 
quod  incurvitate  silices  cernat  senex.  Silicernium  est  proprie  con- 
vivium  funebre,  quod  senibus  exhibetur.  Varro  Meleagris:  'Funus 
exsequiati  laute  ad  sepulcrum  antiquo  more  silicernium  confecimus, 
id  est,  nsQideinvov ,  quod  pransi  discedentes  dicimus  alius  alii 
vale'.  Lastly,  I  quote  Servius  on  Virg.  Aen.  v,  92  (ed.  Lion): 
Libavitque  dupes;  leviter  gustavit  epulas  superpositas ,  quae  sili- 
cernium dicuntur,  quasi  silicenium,  super  silicem  positae;  [quae, 
p«-racti>  sucris  ,  senibus  dabantur,  ut  se  cito  morituros  cognosce- 
rent].  From  these  passages  it  appears,  that  xilicernium  was  a 
meal  partaken  of  by  old  men  at  a  funeral,  and,  according  to 
others,  a  kind  of  oblation,  offered  to  the  deceased.  Accordingly,  we 
ought  to  translate  the  verse  of 'Terence  quoted  above  in  the  follow- 
ing way:  *1  shall  give  you  exercise  to-day,  as  you  deserve,  you 
funeral  meal",  that  is,  'you  who  are  so  old  that  your  funeral  may 
soon  be  expected  to  come".  IMautus.  with  a  similar  anticipation, 
calls  an  old  man  'capuli  decus".  Nothing  compels  us  to  form 
for  the  occasion  an  adjective  ->ilicernius " .  which  our  Latin  dic- 
tionaries gi\v  on  the  authority  of  Kiilg«-ntiiis.  a  notorious  impostor. 
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The  older  form  of  the  Latin  cena !  was  cesna.  Compare  Festus 
s.  v.  pesni*.  The  s  before  the  nasal  was  dropped,  just  as  in 
ponere,  pone,  pomoerium,  camena,  camillus,  dumus,  etc.  In  the 
Iguvian  tables  we  find  four  times  cesna  for  cenain.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  oldest  form,  for  the  same  tables  contain  the  fol- 
lowing passage:  'Et  ape  frater  cersnatur  furent,  elivelklu  feia 
i'rutivks  ute  kvestur,  sve  rehte  kuratu  si',  that  is,  'Et  postquam 
f rat  res  cenati  fuerint,  decretum  faciat  magister  aut  quaestor,  si 
recte  curatum  sit'.  This  cersnatur  necessarily  presupposes  a  cersrta 
as  identical  with  cena2.  It  is  this  cersna  which,  with  the  loss  of 
the  middle  s,  I  recognise  in  the  last  part  of  silicernium;  and,  what- 
ever the  first  may  be,  I  believe  the  word  is  a  compound  formed 
like  cavaedium,  latifimdhun ,  privilegiuin ,  septimontium ,  and  others. 
But,  in  asserting  that  the  last  part  of  silicernium  has  the  purport 
of  'meal',  I  am  not  of  opinion  that  the  Romans,  in  honour  of 
the  dead,  accomplished  the  hard  feat  of  devouring  stones  (silices), 
but  rather  that  they  partook  of  their  fare  in  becoming  silence;  in 
one  word,  that  silicernium  signifies  'a  silent  meal'. 

But  what  form  is  sili  from  silere?  It  can  hardly  be  the  verbal 
root.  Compounds  like  ctfuaQTivoog,  a{iaQtO£Tir>g ,  {.ishkoyajiiog, 
[i£V£7izoA.£[.iog,  JpJW(»JXttfcO£,  are  very  common  in  Greek;  but  in 
Latin  they  are  scarce,  mostly  poetical,  and  probably  imitations  of  the 
Greek.  Such  words  as  horrisonus,  perterricrepus,  Verticordia,  would 
not  be  sufficient  analogies.  I  prefer  to  hazard  the  conjecture, 
that  there  existed  formerly  an  adjective  silis  with  the  meaning 
'silent',  from  which  the  verb  silere  would  be  derived  in  the  same 
way  as  suadere ,  literally  'to  make  sweet'  is  from  su-avis  (^di'g), 
Jlaveo  from  flavus,  calveo  from  calvus.  This  recourse  to  a  con- 
jecture forms,  I  confess,  the  least  satisfactory  part  of  the  pro- 
posed etymology. 

II.    OLUS. 

Professor  Key,  in  the  Society's  Transactions  for  1856,  p.  307, 
derives  olus  from  alere.  Vegetables  might  no  doubt  be  called  'the 

1  The  spelling  coena  or  caena  lias  not  the  slightest  foundation. 

2  The  Sabines  according  to  Festus  said  scensa  for  cena.     But  if  this 
gloss  is  at  all  correct,   we  ought  to  adopt  Scaliger's  emendation  scesnas 
for  scensas. 
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nourishing",  or,  as  Professor  Key  prefers.  'the  gro  wing".  hut  the 
ancient  form  of  "lit*  admits  of  no  connexion  with  filerc.  Old 
manuscripts  write  constantly  hnlnx  and  Imlitur  '.  and  this  spelling 
with  an  initial  It  is  coniirmed  by  a  gloss  of  Festus.  I'aulus  Dia- 
conus  Kxc.  s.  v.  hc/Hx:  *  llclns  et  In'lnw  antiqui  dicel>anl  .  (jiiod 
nunc  holns  et  holera".  Ifelrel/a.  a  sort  of  vegetable  (olera  ini- 
nuta),  is  nearly  related  to  hehix.  Hut  the  //  alone  would  he  irre- 
levant. for  the  cockneyisni  of  omitting  and  adding  an  initial  It 
began  in  Koine  at  an  earlier  period,  and  was  exercised  to  a 
greater  extent,  than  Catullus  was  aware  of.  when  he  wrote  his 
well  known  epigram  on  the  snhject.  The  oldest  Latin  form  of 
0///.S  was  /0///.V,  as  we  learn  again  from  Festus.  Paulus  Dia- 
conns  s.  v.  foeduin:  -Foedi/m  anti([ui  dicehant  pro  hoedo  ,  fultis  pro 
o/r/v  ,  foxtctn  i>ro  hoste.  foxtium  pro  hostia".  The  original  aspirate 
letter  was  weakened  into  the  spirittis,  a  process  which  we  are 
ahle  to  trace  in  many  examples,  not  only  in  Latin,  but  in  most  of 
our  Languages.  This  fohm  leads  us  to  a  root  fal,  Jla  ,  //dL  har, 
!/('>•,  ijra  ,  (<i)>'ir,  </al  ,  which  we  find  in  most  adjectives  for  ijreen 
or  yellow.  Compare  fitlm*.  Jhirux.  helm*,  //f'jooc;,  /////v/.v.  riridis. 
Sanskrit  hart  (yellow  and  green).  Welsh  tjn'i/i'dd  (green).  Lithua- 
nian :tiltin  (gi\-en).  ;<>le  (grass,  herb).  I  bc-lieve,  thereloi-e.  that 
olnx  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  Danish  ;/roetit  .  f/rocitfu'l  ,  the 
Dutch  ijrucnle.  the  (lerman  </rii(>/i:e//</  ,  and.  to  n.se  a  more  homely 
instance,  the  Knglish  i/rcrnn.  Hut  1  am  ready  to  allow,  that  the 
root  of  all  these  words  meant  originally  Mo  grow"-',  or  rather 
that  the  notion  of  'to  grow"  and  Mo  be  green"  coincided  in  that 
radical. 

It  ma\  he  that  Jolinnt  and  (fi  /./.(»'  are  derived  from  the  same 
root  /<>/  .  hut  these  words  admit  of  another  and  perhaps  a  better 
derivation. 

111.       KltKVtTA*. 

Frequens  is  a  participle  of  a  verb  frii/urre  or  fri'f/nere.  Tlu^ 
deri\ation  proposed  hy  Pott  in  the  Ktym.  Forsch.  i.  •_'.'!;;.  is  so  com- 
plicated. that  it  is  beyond  the  understanding,  if  not  of  every  one.  at 


1   Compinv  Thiutus  (ed.  Rit.schl)  Ps   iii.  '_'.  -J."..     Triu.  ii.  4.  7. 

.      \V:i'jnrr  Ortli    Vt-rg.   p.  4J-J. 
'-'    A^nglosaxon    f/ri'>rtin,   :ind    Islaiulic  grCw  ,   to 
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least  of  myself.  Professor  Key  in  our  Transactions  for  1856  com- 
pares this  word  with  the  German  driicken,  dringen,  and  the 
English  throng.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  to  express 
'frequent'  by  'thronged,  crowded',  but  the  consonants  of  the 
Latin  and  Teutonic  words  do  not  admit  of  any  affinity.  The 
Latin  F  represents,  without  exception,  an  older  0  0  A',  and 
these  letters  are  rendered  in  the  Teutonic  languages  by  B  D  G. 
Supposing  that  the  F  in  frequens  stands  for  an  older  0,  we 
ought  to  have  in  Anglosaxon  dringan  and  dryccan  instead  of 
thringan,  tltryccan.  I  find  nothing  analogous  to  frequens  in  Latin, 
but  believe  it  stands  in  a  near  relation  to  the  Sanskrit  bhripa 
'much,  exceeding'.  This  adjective  would  be  represented  in  Latin 
by  either  freco  or  ferco ,  just  as  dhrisliu  is  in  Greek  by  &(>aovc; 
or  &&()OVS>  From  bhripa  we  have  in  Sanskrit  a  denominative 
bhrigdyate,  to  become  frequent.  Now  the  analogy  of  calvere, 
canere,  flavere,  nigrere,  &c.  allows  us  to  form  from  a  supposed  fre- 
quo  a  verb  frequere ,  which  would  lead  us  finally  to  frequens. 

It  is  possible  (and  who  on  a  point  of  etymology  would  be  bold 
enough  to  pronounce  anything  with  certainty?)  that  the  root  of  both 
bhripa  and  frequens  is  to  be  found  in  the  Lithuanian  brink-ti,  perf. 
brink-au,  which,  as  we  are  told  by  Nesselmann,  is  used  of  ex- 
panding in  general ,  but  more  especially  of  the  swelling  of  grains 
when  put  into  water.  Creber,  as  derived  from  crescere,  shows 
that  the  idea  of  'extension'  may  be  employed  to  express  'fre- 
quency '. 


IV.     ON  THE  DERIVATION  OF  AcRIPPA. 

While  reading  Professor  Jahn's  new  edition  of  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  or,  in  order  to  avoid  quarrelling  with  Dr.  Mone,  'Pliny's 
Histories  of  Nature',  I  met  with  an  explanation  of  the  name 
Agrippa,  which  I  had  previously  seen  only  in  Gellius.  Plin.  vii,  8. 
'In  pedes  procedere  nascentem  contra  naturam  est,  quo  argumento 
eos  appellavere  Agrippas  ut  aegri  partus,  qualiter  M.  Agrippam 
ferunt  genitum,  unico  prope  felicitatis  exemplo  in  omnibus  ad 
hunc  moduni  genitis'.  He  ascribes  to  that  preposterous  birth  all 
the  calamities  which  befel  the  world  through  Agrippa's  ill-starred 
descendants.  'To  fall  on  one's  feet'  was,  therefore,  no  auspicious 
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event  in  Italy.  But  how  can  we  possiMv  reconcile  that  signifi- 
cation with  the  etymology?  I  think  the  l<-^s  peep  out  of  the-  ]>j), 
and  that.  ]>pa  is  probably  a  contraction  of  peda.  Now  it  is  very 
easv  to  explain  what  remains  I'roni  the  Sanskrit1,  in  the  same 
way  as  every  thing  else  may  be  explained  by  it,  but  as  that 
language  reminds  us  at  the  present  moment  of  Sepoys  and  out- 
rages2, we  had  better  remain  on  Classical  soil,  and  compare  the 
( i  reek  QXQOg*,  which  a  Latin  tongue  might  have  softened  a  little, 
just  as  in  cyynus,  neg-ligo ,  etc.  etc.  ^4*QOHOV$  means  only  *the 
beginning  or  tip  of  the  foot',  but  it  might  as  well4  have  signified 
an  individual,  who,  on  entering  this  shaky  world  of  ours,  philo- 
sophically chose  to  take  a  firm  'stand-point',  rather  than  begin 
by  a  foolish  act ,  and  plunge  into  it  headlong. 


ON    TWO    PASSAGES    OF    THE    lOTJVIAN    TABLES. 
I. 

Amongst  the  prayers  addressed  to  Fisovius  Sancius,    on  tab. 
VII)-  11,   we  find  the  following  formula: 

Fisovi     Sancie,      ditu     ocre      Fisi,        tote         lovine.      ocrer 
F/xori     Sancie,     dato     colli     Fisio,    civitati    Igurmae,     collix 
Fisie,       totar        lovinar     dupursus,      peturpursus       fato       lito 
Fisii,      ciritatix     It/urinae    bipedibux  ,     quadrupedibus  fatum    —  urn 
})erne  post  ne  sepsesarsite  vov  seavie  esone;  futu     fons       paker 
ante      post  cxto   rolens  propitiu* 

pas«-     tua     ocre      Fisi,        tote        Ijovinae,  erer  nomne, 

pace     hie/      co/li     Fixio,     ciritati    Jyurinae,     ejtis  (collis)     nnmini, 

erar  nomne. 

ejits  (cirttutix)     nomhii. 


top,  commencement. 

2  l)r.  Mays  explains  all  the  (ireek  proper  names  by  means  of  Sanskrit, 
having  dt'iivc<l  his  knowledge  not  from  Beufey's  Sanskrit  grammars  and 
reading-books,  l>ut  from  the  same  scholar's  '  Griechisches  \Vurzellexicon  '. 
•Km-  men  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tivail'. 

3  itxocc  vi''£,   the   beginning  of  night,   nxpovuxitos  ,    at  the  beginning 
of  night,  Av. 

4  Comp.  onia96nousy  ntMonovs,  and  Latin   talti>nlar?  -  vaccillare. 
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The  interlinear  version  is  that  which  has  been  given  in  the 
Umbrische  Sprachdenkmaler ,  Vol.  ii,  p.  209.  Perhaps  we  .shall 
now  be  able  to  fill  up  one  of  the  blanks  M  hicli  were  Irft  in  ls.",|. 
It'  we  recollect  that  alliteration  is  used  in  another  prayer,  namely 
tab.  VI"'  60  =  VIP'  49: 

tursitu  iremitu 

hondu  \wltu 

mnctu  nepitu 

sonitu  savitu 

preplotatu      previclatu 

we  shall  be  disposed  to  find  the  same  form  in  our  passage,   and 
to  divide 

fato        fito 

perne      postne 

sepse      sarsite. 

To  begin  with  sarsite.  There  are  three  chances  open,  by  which 
this  word  may,  so  to  speak,  be  transformed  into  Latin.  1.  The 
rs  might  be  genuine,  which  would  lead  us  to  sarsitus,  or,  as  the 
Latin  in  most  instances  changes  rs  into  rr  (comp.  Umbr.  TURS 
—  torrere),  to  sarritus.  But  that  'weeding'  should  be  mentioned 
in  our  prayer,  is  not  likely.  2.  The  rs  might  be  the  exponent  of 
an  older  d,  just  as  in  aupursus,  peturpursus  —  bipedibus,  quadru- 
pedibus,  serse  =  sedem,  and  many  more  instances,  which  have  been 
collected  1.  1.  i,  p.  84.  This  would  give  us  an  unheard-of  saditm. 
3.  The  engraver  might, —  as  he  has  often  done,  for  instance  al- 
ways in  pase—pace.  —  have  omitted  the  gravis  (S)  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  modification  of  c  before  i  and  e J  from  the  common 
s.  By  this  last  conjecture  we  should  arrive  at  a  Latin  sarcitus. 
This  would  be  the  normal  participle  of  sarcire,  and  though  the 
regular  form  in  Latin  is  sarctus,  it  would  not  be  too  bold  to 
suppose  the  former  existence  of  sarcitus,  when  we  consider  that 
in  some  cases  the  second  and  fourth  conjugation  form  their  parti- 
ciples with  or  without  an  i.  Compare  recensitus  and  recensus, 
sancitus  and  sanctus,  ortus  and  oriturus,  and  especially  the  re- 
lation of  the  Umbrian  virseto  '  seen '  to  v isus.  Now  we  find  sarctus 
used  in  a  meaning,  a  modification  of  which  seems  well  adapted 

1  Comp.  curnaco  —  cornicem ,  but  curnaqe  -  cornice. 
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to  our  passage.  Charisius  p.  2'20.  (ed.  K.-il.)  Sarcte  pro  int.  - 
g?v.  sarcire  cniin  cst  inhere  facere.  I  line  \sarfa  tecta  nti  sint  ' 
opera  j)iil)lica  [publice]  locantur,  et  ut  Porphyrio  ex  Verrio  et 
Festo  "in  auguralibuS ',  inquif.  "libris  ila  esf ,  ,vaii«-  s.nvtequr. .  . 
Tlu1  gloss  alluded  to  in  Festus  is  this:  ,SV//--te  in  augu-ralibnx  j»-<> 
in/e-gro  ponitur:  c sane  sartequ-v  audire  \i-dereque'  &c. '.  That 
Fisovius  Sancius  is  besought  to  grant  a  prosperous  late  by  an 
auspicious  augury,  appears  clearly  from  the  words  pernc  jinxine 
•al)  antica,  a  postica'.  C\)inpar«  tab.  la'  1.  Este  perschim  aves 
auzeriates  enetu,  pernaies,  pusna[i]es;  that  is,  'ita  sacriiicium 
avibus  observatis  inito,  anticis,  posticis'.  I  consider,  therefore, 
the  identity  of  sarsite  and  sarctux  as  certain.  So  far  we  have 
proceded  on  firm  ground;  what  1  propose  besides,  is  (I  wish  to 
slate  it  quite  distinctly)  merely  hypothetical,  and  makes  no  undue 
claim  to  probability.  StpM  might  be  the  Latin  sept  us.  Compare 
the  relation  of  meopte  to  sepse  and  sapse,  and  ipse.  The  'en- 
closing' would  refer  to  the  limitation  of  the  region  of  the  sk\.  in 
which  the  'aves  oscines'  were  required  to  appear.  Voi'  seavie 
or  uou  seauie  appears  monstrous;  if  we  take  avie  as  a  separate 
word,  we  should  get  the  indispensible  aces.  Avie  could  not,  of 
course,  be  a  case  of  am1,  but  it  might  be  a  derivative,  formed  like 
i<inenx,  i'ir</inctis,  arbor eus ,  anguineus,  signifying  'tliat  which  be- 
longs to  a  bird".  We  should  now  require  only  a  substantive,  to 
which  the  adjectives  wptus,  .s'tf/r/ws,  aren*  would  refer.  1  ven- 
ture to  correct  the  remaining  rouse  into  vocus,  the  normal  dat. 
abl.  pi.  of  ro.v,  and  take  the.  three  or  four  adjectives  as  ablatives 
with  the  loss  of  the  final  .s '-'.  Accordingly,  the  translation  of  the 
whole  passage  would  be  this:  Fisovi  Sancie.  dato  colli  Fisio. 
civitati  Iguvinae.  collis  Fisii,  civitatis  Iguvinae  bijiedibus.  qua- 
di-upedibtis  fatum  fanstum  (?)  ab  antica.  a  po>tica  septis.  sarctis 
vocibus  avium  sac-ris  (?)  &c. 

II. 

Tab.  V II1'       ri.fi         jtaiiujH'/          fratre.rx        fratrux       Af/t 

Qui       quandotnic      magisli-r       fratribus      Attidiis 

1  The  aves  osrines  were  beard,  the  allies  seen. 
1     b    1.  vol   i,   105. 

B2 
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fust,     erec   sveso  fratrecate  portaia   sevac.ne  fratrom      Atiersio 
1'ucrit,      is       —  portet         —        fratrum    Attidiorum 

desenduf,      pifi      reper     fratreca    parsest,    erom    ehiato,     pone 

duodecim,     quos    pro  re    fraterna     — ebit,     esse     — atos,    quum 
ivengar         tursiandu        hertei,  apei  arfertur       A  tier  sir 

juvencae      torreantur,  postquam       adfertor       Attidius 

poplom     andersafust.       Sve    neip      portust       isoc,     pusei    subra 

populum    -     — averit.         Si      nee    portaverit    illos,       uti      supra 
screJito     est,    fratreci     motar    sins      a.      CCC. 

scriptum   est,    magistro   multae   sint  asses   CCC. 

The  greater  part  of  the  words  in  this  passage  either  occur 
elsewhere,  or  are  clear  as  to  their  etymology.  But  we  cannot 
construe  the  first  sentence,  unless  we  find  the  meaning  of  parsest 
and  sueso.  Parsest  stands  probably  for  par f est,  with  the  omission 
of  the  diacritical  gravis,  just  as  in  desenduf  for  decenduf.  Thus 
we  get  the  first  future  of  a  verb  par  cere,  of  which,  I  believe,  we 
have  the  second  in  pepurkurent  in  tab.  Vb-5: 

Panta  muta,  fratru  Atiieriu  mestru  caru  pure 
Quantam  multam,  fratrum  Attidiorum  major  pars  qui 
ulu  beimrent,  arferture  eru  pepurkurent  herifi,  etantu 
—  venerint,  adfertori  esse  deer  ever  int  licet,  tanta 
mutu  aiferture  si. 
multa  adfertori  sit. 

The  relation  of  the  a  to  the  u  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  ku- 
mates  (commolitis)  to  kumultu  (commolito),  kuvertu  (convertito)  to 
kuvurtus  (converterit);  or,  in  Latin,  of  pello ,  cello,  vello,  to 
pepuli,  perculi,  vulsi,  or  of  taberna  to  contubernium. 

The  subject  of  decernet  can  only  be  fratreca.  This  I  take  as 
the  nominative  of  a  substantive  fratrecat,  formed  from  fratreco  like 
supernat,  summat,  from  superno,  summo,  and  I  find  the  dative  of  the 
same  in  fratrecate.  This  fratrecat  must  clearly  have  the  meaning 
of  fratrum  collegium.  No  doubt  it  would  be  preferable  to  suppose 
a  nominative  fratrecatu-s ,  formed  like  magistratus  from  magister ; 
but  in  that  case  we  should  expect  in  the  dative  fratrecato,  just 
as  we  have  trefo  (tribui)  from  trefus.  Another  difficulty  is  this, 
that  the  nominative  fratrecat-s  would  have  passed  in  the  older 
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period  \\\\ufratrekaz*  in  the  modern  tables  \i\iofratrecos.  But  that 
this  rule  was  not  without  exception,  is  shown  by  termnas  —  ter- 
minatus,  in  tin-  table  of  Assisi.  Now  tin-  object  \oportet  can  only 
90.  As  we  find  an  accusative  and  infinitive  depending  upon 
thai  Mibstantive,  namely:  nevacne  fratroiii  Atirrxio  erom  ehiato, 
(that  is:  "sollenncs  IVatrnni  Attidiorum  duodecim  esse  invitatos,  vo- 
catos'  or  something  similar,)  we  shall  not  be  far  from  right,  if 
we  render  sveso  by  'jus-suni'  or  'mandatum'.  My  translation  would, 
therefore,  be  this:  "Quis  quandoque  magistcr  fratribus  Attidiis 
fuerit.  is  jussuni  f rat  rum  collegio  portet  (referat),  sollennes  fra- 
tnnn  Attidiorum  duodecim.  quos  pro  re  fratrum  collegio  decernet, 
esse— os,  qtium  juvencae  torreantur  licet,  postquam  adfertor  Atti- 
dius  populuni  circurndederit  (circumtulerit,  lustra vcrit).  Si  non 
portaverit  (retulerit)  istud  (jussum),  uti  supra  scriptum  est,  ina- 
gistro  multae  sint  asses  CCC'. 


in. —  ON  THE  NATURE,  PECULIARITIES,  AND  SOME 
AFFINITIES,  OF  THE  HUNGARIAN  LANGUAGE  AND 
GRAMMAR.  BY  FRANCIS  PU.S/KY,  ESQ. 

Hungarian  has  been  cla>sed  by  foreign  philologists  among  the 
Turanian  languages.  —  a.  rather  loose  designation,  especially  if 
Turanian  means  nothing  else  than  the  negation  of  Shemitism  and 
Arianism,  and  if  it  includes  the  monosyllabic  Chinese  as  well  as 
the  Mongol,  Dravidian,  Malay  and  Turk-Tartar  languages,  whose 
general  affinity  is  rather  assumed  than  established  by  some  bold 
philological  system-makers.  It  has  likewise  been  called  one  of 
the  agglutinative  languages;  but  this  term,  as  applied  to  Hungarian, 
is  decidedly  incorrect,  since  Hungarian  affixes  are  not  mechani- 
cally glued  to  the  roots  or  themes,  but  influence  them  and  are 
influenced  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent:  though  we  must  ad- 
mit that  this  influence  does  not  extend  beyond  the  final  syllable, 
nor  does  it  produce  such  strong  changes  as  those  which  are  de- 
•ed  by  the  Sanskrit  d'ana  and  Vriddlu  <  or  by  the  German 
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Umlaut  and  Ablaut '.  Hungarian  philologists  call  their  language 
the  principal  branch  of  the  Altaian  stock,  a  sister  language  to 
the  Finnic,  and  to  the  idioms  of  half  a  dozen  Siberian  tribes. 
But  as  I  am  unacquainted  with  these  languages  I  cannot  venture 
to  enter  into  any  discussion  about  their  generic  character  or  their 
alleged  affinity  with  the  Turk -Tartar  family,  and  therefore  con- 
fine myself  in  the  following  pages  exclusively  to  the  Hungarian. 

The  principal  law  of  the  Hungarian  language,  by  which  it 
differs  from  Shemitism  and  Arianism,  is  the  so  called  harmony 
of  vowels,  that  is  to  say:  the  vowels  being  divided  into  three 
classes,  obtuse  or  low,  acute  or  middle,  and  thin  or  high,  —  a,  d, 
o,  6,  u  and  u,  belonging  to  the  first  class;  e,  i,  i,  to  the  second 
and  e,  d,  o,  u  and  u,  to  the  third  class,  —  the  nature  of  Hun- 
garian requires  that  any  increase  of  the  root  by  any  affixes  what- 
ever should  always  contain  vowels  of  the  class  of  the  radical. 
High  and  low  vowels  are  never  allowed  to  meet  in  the  same 
word  unless  it  be  a  compound,  but  middle  or  acute  vowels  may 
be  combined  with  either  class;  accordingly  all  the  affixes,  verbal, 
nominal  and  indeclinable,  have  invariably  two  forms,  one  for  the 
high,  the  other  for  the  low  roots.  Thus  for  instance  szeret,  he 
loves,  becomes  szerethetnelek  I  could  love  thee,  vas  iron,  ex- 
pands into  vasaltatok  I  have  (the  horse)  shod,  szor  he  throws, 
is  developed  into  szorakozott  (troubled  or  absent  in  mind ,  the  Ger- 
man zerstreuf) ;  but  in  composition  we  find  felvdltott  '  exchanged ?, 
and  falepcso  '  a  wooden  staircase '  &c. ,  in  both  cases  we  see  an 
a  and  e  in  the  same  word.  This  law  prevents  the  introduction 
of  many  foreign  words  into  the  Hungarian  language,  whilst  a 
great  many  others  are  again  excluded  by  a  peculiarity  of  pro- 

1  The  affix  of  the  objective  case  is  t,  which  added  to  par  (dust) 
makes  port,  to  sark  (heel)  sarkol,  to  esz  (mind)  eszet,  to  hatalom  (power) 
hatalmat,  te  so  (salt)  satat,  to  U  (horse)  lovat,  to  alma  (apple)  almdt  <fec. 
We  see  in  these  examples  the  addition  of  a  connecting  vowel;  the  shor- 
tening of  the  long  vowel  of  the  radical,  syncope,  the  resolution  of  a 
long  o  into  au  and  into  ou,  and  the  prolongation  of  the  short  final.  As 
to  the  change  of  consonants,  we  find  that  por  +  val  (with)  becomes  porral, 
sark,  sarkkal,  hatalom,  hatalommal ;  the  verb  cszik,  he  eats,  becomes  by 
conjugation  etett  in  the  perfect  by  the  addition  of  the  affix  ell,  eyyek 
in  the  imperative  and  subjunctive  by  the  affix  eft;  Idtszik,  he  seems, 
Idssek  in  the  imperative  and  subjunctive  &c.  So  much  for  agglutination. 
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nmiciation ,  winch  does  not  sufi'cr  any  double  consonant  at  the 
beginning  of  tin-  words,  foreign  terms  then-fore,  which  have 
found  their  way  into  Hungarian,  had  to  undergo  a  complete 
change  before  they  became  conformable  to  the  rules  of  Ma«rvar 
Ktiphony:  thus  tlie  Greek  name  Stephanos  changed  to  Istcdn,  the 
Latin  Ca-sar  to  (.'s<ix:ur<  the.  German  Groschen  to  Garas,  the  Sla- 
vonic Otvrtek  (the  fourth  day.  Thursday)  to  Csotortok.  A  few 
words  however  retained  the  foreign  character  of  a  double  initial 
consonant,  but  their  meaning  underwent  a  change ;  frigy  (alliance) 
is  evidently  derived  form  the  German  Friede  (peace),  trdgya 
(manure)  from  G.  Trage  (a  bier),  trdgdr  (licentious)  from  G. 
(a  porter),  and  titrdzxa  (the  guard)  from  G.  Strasse 
;  trombita  (trumpet)  retained  its  original  meaning,  but  it 
has  a  more,  correct  form  in  the  genuine  Hungarian  tdrogato, 
whilst  Strdzsa  has  been  superseded  in  literature  by  the  legitimate 
or.  Since,  this  necessary  mutilation  of  foreign  words  is  devoid 
of  any  sense  or  etymological  reason,  and  is  apt  to  mislead  by 
forced  derivations,  no  foreign  terms  are  now  introduced  into  the 
language,  and  there  is  a  tendency  in  society  to  replace  by  true 
Hungarian  formations  those  foreign  words  which  were  intro- 
duced during  the  last  two  centuries.  The  lower  classes  however 
continue  to  deface  foreign  names  whenever  they  are  contrary  to 
Hungarian  Euphony,  and  try  to  transform  them  into  compounds 
that  shall  have  a  meaning  as  Hungarian  words;  Lord  Palmerston 
for  instance  is  called  I'al  J/^ster  (Master  Paul),  Prince  Scliwarzen- 
berg  the  late  governor  of  Transylvania  was  known  as  Sarcz- 
ember,  the  tribute  man.  and  Prince  Reuss  Kostrit/  as  lit: 
(rice  pudding). 

The  most  prominent  grammatical  peculiarity  of  Hungarian  is 
the  extensive  use  of  the  possessive  personal  affixes,  which  are 
probably  the  original  forms  of  the  personal  pronouns,  viz.  in  for 
the  first  person  singular,  d  for  the  second,  c  and  n  for  the  third, 
(in  the  verbal  flexion  ///  and  /*.—  x; .  /,  il  -and  /  and  ja}  7?A\  tck 
or  tok  and  /•'/•  or  ok  (in  conjugation  also  ik.jdk*  and  nak}  for  the 
plural.  These  affixes  added  to  nouns  form  six  distinct  modifi- 
cations of  the  nominative,  since  by  the  addition  of  the  connecting 
vowel  /  the  plurality  of  the  \  .  ibject>  ma}  likewise  b 

;i  in  the  following  scheme: 
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Vdr 

fortress  or  castle 

Vdratn 
Vdrad 
Vdra 

my  castle 
thy  castle 
his  castle 

Vdraim 
Vdr  aid 
Vdrai 

my  castles 
thy  castles 
his  castles 

V  drunk 

our  castle 

Vdr  a'mk 

our  castles 

Vdralok 
Vdrok 

your  castle 
their  castle 

Vdrailok 
Vdraik 

your  castles 
their  castles. 

These  same  possessive  affixes,  applied  to  verbal  bases,  con- 
stitute the  personal  flexion  of  the  verb.  For  instance  in  the  de- 
finite form: 


SINGULAR 

Ldlom  I  see  it 
Ldtod    thou  seest  it 
Ldtja    he  sees  it 

In  the  indefinite  form: 

SINGULAR 
Ldtok  I  see 
Ldtsz  thou  seest 
Ldt      he  sees 

In  the  medial  form: 

SINGULAR 

Ldtszom  I  seem 
Ldlszol    thou  seenist 
Ldtszik    he  seems 


PLURAL 

Ldtjuk      we  see  it 
Ldtjdtok  you  see  it 
Ldtjdk     they  see  it. 


PLURAL 

Ldtunk  we  see 
Ldltok    you  see 
Ldtnak  they  see. 


PLURAL 

Ldlszunk  we  seem 
Ldtsztok    you  seem 
Ldtsznah  they  seem. 


The  possessive  affixes  are,  besides,  added  to  most  of  the  case- 
affixes,  and  to  those  particles  which  correspond  to  the  preposi- 
tions, though  in  Magyar  they  are  postpositions.  In  this  form 
they  supply  the  flexion  of  the  personal  pronouns ,  which  form  only 
a  nominative  and  accusative. 

PRONOMINAL    FLEXION. 

Singular.     Norn.  En,  I.  Te,  thou.  0,  he. 

Ace.  Engemel  or  engem.  Tegedet  or  teged.  Olet  or  ot. 

Plural.     Nom.  Mi  or  mink.  Ti  or  tik.  Ok. 

Ace.  Minket  or  bennimkel.  Titekel  or  benneteket.  Oket. 

CASE-ENDINGS    AND    POSTPOSITIONS    WITH    THE    POSSESSIVE    AFFIXES. 

Dat.    Nek-em  to  me.  Nek-ed  to  thee.        Nek-i  to  him. 

Instrum.    Vel-em.  Vel-ed.  Vel-e. 

Ablat,    T'ol-em,  T'ol-ed.  Tol-e, 
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(Bel-em  into  me  =  belc-cm.      Rcl-cd  -  bele-ed.     Bel-e  -  bele  -  e. 
Locative  !  A<*-m  on  me.  lld-d.  lid-ja. 

(^  llozzdm  —  hot-za-am  to  me.      Hozzdd.  Hozzd  or  howij<t. 

Ert-em  on  account  of  me.       Ert-ed.  I'.rl-e. 

Alall-atn  under  me.  Alatl-ad.  Alall-a  &c. 

Ndl-am  at  me,  apud  me.       Ndl-ad.  Ndl-a. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  to  the  important  fact  that  the 
elements  of  tln>  Hungarian  personal  pronouns,  as  indicated  in  the 
possessive  affixes,  are  identical  with  the  elements  of  the  Arian 
personal  pronouns.  We  shall  in  the  course  of  these,  remarks  find 
sonic  more  such  analogies  among  the  affixes,  and  still  more  in 
the  structure  of  the  language,  though  the  roots  are  evidently  en- 
tirely different,  since  there  are  but  very  few  among  the  genuine 
Hungarian  words,  which  seem  to  indicate  an  affinity  with  the 
Arian,  such  as  arany  gold  =  f^t!*!  (hiranja),  beka  the  frog  —  %^i 
(bheka),  and  among  the  numerals  ezer  thousand  =  ^T^5T  (sahasra), 
If:  ten  —  <^SJ«^  (dasan),  ftet  seven  =  ^fg»^  (saptan),  hat  six 
=  IRv  (shash),  and  egy  one  =  ^c|j  (eka).  It  is  however  remark- 
able, that  all  these  words  have  no  legitimate  etymology  in  Sanskrit. 
As  regards  the  declension  of  the  nouns  ,  we  must  premise  that 
Hungarian  is  an  eminently  synthetic  language,  more  concise  even 
than  the  Greek  and  Latin;  that  it  has  but  few  particles  which  can 
be  compared  to  the  prepositions  of  those  languages,  and  therefore 
tends  to  express  all  the  relations  of  the  noun  to  the  verb  by  flexional 
endings;  we,  cannot  be  therefore  surprised  to  find  many  more 
cases  and  forms  of  cases  in  this  language  than  in  any  of  the  mo- 
dern languages.  We  find  first  an  absolute  possessive  case,  which 
heroines  a  new  form  of  the  nominative  and  may  assume  all  the 
CMe-ending8;  for  instance,  we  may  answer  to  the  question  kief 
_T  cfi-^j.  CUJHX!  whose  is  it?  Pale  —  Paul's;  but  we  continue  with 
the  declension,  and  sav  in  Hungarian: 

Dat.   Palenak  to  that  of  Paul 
Ace.    Palet  that  of  Paul 
Ahlat.     rnli'tol  from  that  of  Paul. 

we  may  even  affix   the  absolute  possessive  with   its  own  p<>- 
affix,  viz.    I'til,','  that  of  PanTs  ifcr. 

The  next  case    is  the  genitive    with    the   affix  nak  l  .    but  it- 


1  For  brevity's  sake  1   pive  hore  always  the  low  form  only;   omittiiis: 
the  corresponding  high  forms  of  nek,  bol,  rut  vVc. 
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is  restricted,  by  the  extensive  employment  of  the  possessive  affix, 
to  the  few  cases  where  precision  or  emphasis  peculiarly  require  it. 

The  dative  case-ending  is  identical  with  the  genitive;  in  fact 
t!u-y  have  merged  into  one  case. 

The  ablative  case,  as  the  case  of  distance,  has  three  forms, 
viz.  bol  —  out  of,  ex,  rol  —  from,  of,  de,  and  tol  =  from,  ab, 
which  may  be  resolved  into  b-ol  and  r-6l,  the  b  and  r  imparting  a 
locative  meaning  to  the  affixes  61,  an,  a. 

The  instrumental  case  has  the  affix  val,  whenever  it  follows  a 
final  vowel;  final  consonants  absorb  the  initial  v  and  become 
doubled,  for  instance,  lo  a  horse,  loval  with  or  by  a  horse,  sark 
the  heel,  sarkkal  with  or  by  the  heel,  sas  the  eagle,  sassal,  lab 
the  foot,  Idbbal.  This  affix  has  likewise  the  meaning  of  ^f^  (saha), 
cum,  with.  — 

The  accusative  or,  as  Hungarian  Philologists  call  it,  the  pas- 
sive, or  objective  case,  is  formed  by  adding  the  letter  t  to  the  crude 
form,  with  or  without  a  connecting  vowel.  The  meaning  and 
origin  of  this  ending  is  not  yet  explained. 

The  locative  case  has  a  great  number  of  forms ,  answering  to 
the  questions  noU  where?  ubi?  and  hovdt  whereto?  quorsum?  in 
the  following  way: 

1.  -ban,  in  (in) ar  any -ban,  in  gold. 

2.  -on,  upon,  on  (auf)    arany-on,  on  gold. 

3.  -ndl,  by,  near,  at  (bei)    ....    ardny-ndl,  near  gold. 

4.  -ba,  into    szdj-ba,  into  the  mouth. 

5.  -ra,  on  (upwards) szdj-ra,  on  the  mouth. 

6.  -hoz,  to    szdj-lioz,  to  the  mouth. 

Besides  these    cases  we  have    still  a  distinct  causal  case  ex- 
pressing the  motive  of  the  action  by  the  affix  ert,  which  may  be 
rendered  by:  on  account  of. — 

All  these  cases  are  formed  by  adding  such  affixes  to  the  themes, 
as  are  capable  of  accepting  the  possessive  personal  affixes,  thus 
showing  that  they  are  independent  words.  Besides  these  we  have 
still  a  few  more  affixes  determining  the  relation  of  the  noun  to 
the  verb;  but  they  have  become  petrified,  have  no  seperate  exis- 
tence and  cannot  be  further  affixed.  Such  is  the  limitative  affix 
-ig,  answering  to  the  question  how  far?,  the  comparative  affixes 
-kent  and  -kep ,  corresponding  to  the  Sanskrit  ^c^  (vat) ,  the  time- 
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affix  -kor  answering  to  the  question  when?  and  the-  affix  -rii 
which  can  scarcely  he  translated .  it  expresses  the  idea  of  trans- 
formation et  depends  exclusively  upon  the  verbs  to  be,  to  do  and 

ome,      It   is  analogous  to  the  Sanskrit  affix  ^TTc^  (sat). 
The  following  is  the  scheme  of  Hungarian  declension: 


Nominative 

Possessive 

Partitive 

Dative 

Accusative 

Instrumental 

Ablative 


Locative 


SINGULAR  I'M  RAL 

Vdros  urbs  Vdros-ok 

Vdros-e  Vdros-ok-e 

\  I'aros-nak  Vdros-ok-nak 

Vdros-l  Vdros-ok-at 

Vdros-sal  \  iiros-ith-hal 

{Vdros-bol  ex  urbe  Vdros-ok-bol 

Vdros-rol  do   urbe  rdros-ok-rol 

Vdros-lol  ab  urbe  \  aros-ok-lol 

Vdros-ban  in  urbe  \dros-ok-ban 

Vdros-on  super  urbe  Vdros-ok-on 

Vdros-ndl  penes  nrbem  Vdros-uk-ndl 

Vdros-ba  in  urbeui  Vdros-ok-ba 

Vdros-ra  super  urbeni  Vdros-ok-ra 

Vdros-hoz  ad  urbeui  Vdros-ok-hoz 

Vdros-ig  usque  urbeni  Vdros-ok-ig 

rdros-crt  propter  urbem  Vdros-ok-ert 

Vdros-kenl  }  \  Vdros-ok-kenl 

„.        ,        }  sicut  urbs 

Varos-kep    J  [  \  aros-ok-kep 

Vdros-sd  (transformed)  into  a  town        Vdros-ok-kd 
V dros-ul  (shown)  for  a  town  Viiros-ok-ut. 

The  formation  of  a  feminine  and  of  a  neuter  is  altogeher  un- 
known to  the  Hungarian  Grammar,  which  has  but  one  form  for 
the  third  person  of  the  personal  pronoun,  without  reference  t<> 
gender.  If  the  idea  of  womanhood  is  to  be  added  to  a  word  .  a 
regular  compound  is  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  word  iw  fe- 
male, which  in  such  cases  is  generally  clanged  into  jn::  for  in- 
stance f'r  Lord.  1'rno,  Lady;  kirdli/  king,  kird/i/ne  queen :  / 
shepherd.  /Wx:/o;v//;  the  wife,  of  the  shepherd. 

There  is  but  one  article  in  Magyar,  the  definite .  a:  before  a 
vowel  and  a'  before1  a  consonant;  the  indefinite  is  inherent  in 
every  noun. 

The    adjectives    are    similar    to    those    of   the    Knglish    Ian- 
by  being  altogether  anorganic  parts   of  the   sentence,    they  adhere 
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to  the  following  substantive  and  do  not  receive  any  case -affix; 
but  when  they  stand  alone,  or  follow  the  substantive,  they  are 
fleeted.  Besides  the  degrees  of  comparison  common  to  other  lan- 
guages, Hungarian  has  one  more  which  goes  beyond  the  super- 
lative. We  find  in  English  an  analogy  to  this  peculiarity,  for 
instance:  nagy,  great;  nagy-obb,  great -er;  leg  -  nagy  -  obb ,  the 
great-es-t;  leges-ley-nagy-obb ,  the  very  great-es-t. 

The  forms  of  the  Hungarian  verb  are  likewise  different  from 
those  of  the  verbs  in  other  modern  languages;  they  are  sythetical 
to  a  degree  surpassing  even  the  Sanskrit.  —  By  adding  four  distinct 
affixes,  every  root  regularly  forms  four  secondary  roots,  unless 
the  meaning  should  logically  present  such  a  formation.  These 
secondary  roots  are:  the  passive,  the  factitive,  the  potential,  and 
the  future;  all  of  them  are  regularly  conjugated  through  all 
tenses,  and  may,  by  the  assumption  of  further  (krit)  affixes  form 
nouns.  Besides  these  four  regular  derivations  into  secondary 
roots  we  find  several  formations  of  factitives ,  passive  reflexives, 
diminutives,  frequentative*  and  frequentative  -  diminutives  by  the 
means  of  different  affixes,  which  however  cannot  be  applied  to 
every  root.  The  number  of  these  affixes  excedes  a  hundred  in 
the  Grammar  of  the  Hungarian  Academy;  they  may,  however, 
be  reduced  to  a  less  formidable  number,  as  Hungarian  Philo- 
logists have  hitherto  paid  no  attention  to  the  denominatives,  and 
have  not  separated  the  krit  affixes  which  transform  the  root  into 
a  theme  from  those  which  belong  to  the  flexion.  Through  this 
neglect  they  have  got  a  rather  unwiedly  list  of  compound  affixes. 

It  is  only  the  end  of  the  roots,  which  gets  affected  by  all  these 
formations,  since  the  Hungarian  language  does  not  make  use  of 
reduplication ,  initial  augment  and  vowelchanges ;  but  we  find 
exceptionally  traces  of  the  insertion  of  the  nasal,  for  instance 
meleg ,  warm,  forms  two  denominatives  meleg-it,  he  warms  and 
melenget  &c. 

As  to  the  meaning  of  the  principal  affixes  by  which  the  se- 
condary radicals  are  formed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  et  and  tet 
which  add  the  idea  of  sufferance  and  causality  to  the  radicals, 
are  connected  with  the  root  tesz  to  do;  the  potential  affix  hat  is 
a  root  which  means  'to  work',  wirken;  and  the  synthetic  future 
formed  by  the  affix  nd  may  be  compared  to  the  Sanskrit 
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(anija)  and  the  Latin  -nil  in  uimtndns,  (/occndus  &c.  Within  the 
last  century  however,  this  synthetic  future  lias  heroine  somewhat 
antiquated  and  restricted  to  literature;  in  conversation  it  has  heeii 
superseded  hy  an  analytical  form  consisting  of  the  infinitive  of 
the  verl)  and  —  in  the  active — of  the  auxiliary  verh  finjok  I  catch. 
C(tfn'i),  in  the  passive,  of  the  auxiliary  verb  leszek  I  arise,  Jio,  ich 
•irenfe.  Still  even  this  analytical  future  cannot  he  considered 
simply  as  a  tense,  it  is  to  all  purposes  a  secondary  root,  con- 
jugated through  all  ten 

There  are  two  forms  of  conjugation  as  in  Sanskrit,  the  regular 
form  (corresponding  to  the  Parasmai-pada),  when  the  third 
person  of  the  present  gives  the  pure  root  without  further  affix, 
and  the  form  when  the  root  is  disguised  in  the  same  person  by 
an  additional  -//.',  which  often  modifies  it  by  the  insertion  of  ad- 
ditional letters,  it  has  heavier  forms  of  verbal  inflexion  than  the 
first  form.  —  It  is  difficult  to  express  the  difference  of  meaning 
produced  by  this  second  form,  as  it  makes  the  root  sometimes 
reflexive,  sometimes  impersonal,  we  may  compare  it  to  the 
Atmane-pada;  for  instance,  rout  he  destroys,  romlik  it  goes  to 
destruction,  tor  he  breaks,  torik  it  breaks;  biz  lie  trusts  (some- 
thing to  somebody);  Irizik  he  confides  in  himself.  Sometimes  these 
is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  forms,  for 
instance:  ti'tn  and  tiinik  it  appeal's,  s;iin  and  s~/(>tih'  he  ceases.  A 
small  minoritv  only  of  the  roots  can  be  conjugated  in  both  forms 
in  the  active.  All  the  passives  follow  the  second  form;  all  the 
factitives  the  first. 

The  synthetic  character  of  the  Hungarian  language  man! 
itself  most  strikingly  in  a  double  conjugation  of  the  transitive 
verl),  which,  without  regard  to  whether  it  follows  the  first  or 
second  form,  always  assumes  two  different  shapes  according  as 
the  object  governed  by  it  is  definite  or  indefinite.  '1  buy  a  hook' 
will  be  expressed  by  I'etcelc  konvvet .  whilst  '1  buy  the  hook'  re- 
quires the  form  r<>*:<'m  a  konvvet. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  more  in  the  conjugation  of  Hungarian 
verbs,  namely  a  distinct  form  of  the  first  person  throughout  the 
active,  produced  by  the  insertion  of  an  /  before  the  personal  end- 
ing, when  the  second  personal  pronoun  is  the  object  of  the  verb: 
S:ert'trk  1  lore.  .S':>r>  //»>£  1  love  thee.  The  origin  of  this  inserted 
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/  is  not  yet  explained;  it  differs  altogether  from  the  second  personal 
pronoun  7V.  and  from  the  second  possessive  affix  (I.  hut  we  find 
il  like\\  ise  in  the  second  person  of  the  indefinite  form. 

The  synthetic  tenses  of  the  Hungarian  verb  are  fewer  than 
those  of  the  classical  languages.  They  are  restricted  to  a  present, 
an  imperative  (which  serves  likewise  for  the  subjunctive),  an  aorisf, 
a  past 'perfect ,  and  an  optative  serving  likewise  for  the  conditional. 
We  have  besides  an  analytical  preterite  optative  formed  by  the 
preterite  and  the  third  person  of  the  optative  of  the  auxiliary  verb 
"to  be'.  The  grammars  contain,  besides,  analytical  forms  for  an 
imperfect  and  past  perfect  of  the  indicative  (made  by  adding  the 
third  person  of  the  aorist  of  the  verb  'to  be'  to  the  present  and 
to  the  perfect),  and  for  an  imperfect  and  perfect  of  the  sub- 
junctive, but  these  forms  are  scarcely,  if  ever,  to  be  met  with 
in  conversation,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  imperfect  indi- 
cative are  rare  even  in  the  standard  literature;  their  use  is  re- 
stricted to  old  rhymed  chronicles  and  some  devotional  works  of 
the  seventeenth  century. — 

The  present  tense  preceded  by  adverbs  implying  future  time, 
receives  the  meaning  of  futurity;  the  same  is  the  case  whenever 
its  signification  becomes  emphatical  by  the  addition  of  the  pre- 
fix meg. 

The  verb  'to  be'  rayyok  is  irregular  in  its  conjugation,  as  in 
all  Arian  languages;  it  borrows  its  deficient  forms  from  the  word 
leszek  I  become,  fio,  in  analogy  with  the  German;  but  it  is  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Hungarian  language  that  this  verb  has  no  third 
person  of  the  present;  the  predicate  of  existence,  according  to 
Hungarian  philology,  being  naturally  inherent  in  the  subject,  it 
is  therefore  simply  omitted.  Thus  fekete  means  (he  is)  black;  a 
koinjv  becses:  the  book  (is)  valuable. 

Many  Hungarian  adverbs  are  nouns  petrified  in  a  certain  case, 
the  locative  adverbs  accept  a  threefold  affix,  which  imparts  to 
them  the  idea  of  'from',  'to'  and  'on';  many  adverbs  accept  the 
variation  by  degrees,  just  as  in  other  languages. 

The  prepositions  of  other  languages  are  in  Hungarian  post- 
positions, but  their  number  is  much  smaller,  since  they  are  sup- 
plied by  the  manyfold  case -endings.  They  accept  inflection  by 
possessive  affixes;  in  fact,  they  differ  from  the  case-endings  only 
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by  their  separate  existence  in  a  non-aflixed  stale.  Sonic  few  of 
them  are  prelixed  to  verbs,  bill  they  never  coalesce  inseparably 
witii  the  roots,  and  in  some  constructions  invariably  follow  the 
verb.  As  the  law  of  the,  harntonv  of  vowels  does  no!  apply  to 
the.se  combinations,  \ve  must  call  these  prefixed  verbs,  regular 
compounds.  — 

In  a  Language  so  eminently  synthetical  and  so  rich  in  gram- 
matical forms  as  the  Hungarian,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  with 
the  veiy  simplest  syntax.  As  to  the  construction  of  sentences,  the 
emphatic  word  always  precedes  the  verb,  and  if  the  emphasis  lies 
on  the  verb  itself,  the  sentence  is  opened  by  it.  This  general  ride 
of  the  Hungarian  is  likewise—  as  Professor  Key  has  remarked— 
the  law  of  construction  in  Latin.  The  Magyar  avoids  tautology 
so  strictly,  that  he  always  uses  numerals  and  adjectives  of  quan- 
tity with  tlu-  singular  of  the  noun.  These  adjectives  and  the  nu- 
merals do  not  accept,  the  affix  of  the  plural.  Names  are  logically 
arranged:  the  family  or  generic  name  preceding  the  Christian  or 
individual  name  and  the  appellative;  for  instance,  Iltnu/adi/  Mdtydt 
Kirdl//,  =r  King  Matthias  Ilunyady.  In  the  case  of  Apposition  it 
is  only  the  last  substantive  which  gets  a  case-affix,  all  the  pre- 
ceding ones  remain  uiiinflected,  in  fact  substantives  combined  in 
apposition  form  a  regular  compound  word,  though  they  are  written 
separately.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  relation  of  the  adjective 
to  the  substantive,  the  former  accepting  no  ease-affix.  and  coa- 
lescing so  completely  with  the  latter,  that  the  two  words  have 
commonly  but  one  accent.  This  view,  that  the  adjective  and  fol- 
lowing siib.-tanlive  form  a  regular  compound  in  Hungarian,  is 
strikingly  illustrated  by  some  affixes,  such  as  -nyi  ,  and  -?/, 
which,  when  affixed  to  a  noun,  necessarily  require  that  a  numeral 
or  adjective  should  precede  the  word,  for  instance  mtkdtju  "having 
maiiv  branches".  nagijka&U  'having  a  big  bellv'.  ttt/olc:  ulnyi  •measur- 
ing eight  fathoms*.  Had  the  Hungarian  Academicians  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  native  Sanskrit  grammarians,  thev  would  in 
this  instance  have  at  once  ivcogni/ed  the  Samasanta  affixes.  They 
might  also  have  spared  themselves  much  trouble  and  gained  in 
precision,  had  they  known  the  difference.  e>lablished  by  the  Hin- 
l>etweeii  the  Ivrit  and  Taddhita  aflixo,  the  former  employed 
to  form  themes  from  roots,  the  latter  to  form  words  from  them.-. 
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Hungarian  is,  however,  peculiarly  apt  to  mislead  the  Philologist 
in  this  respect,  from  the  fact  that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of 
verbs  consists  of  denominatives,  formed  from  nouns  of  which  tin- 
roots  have  disappeared  in  the  language;  accordingly  these  nouns 
have  often  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  their  own  offspring, 
the  denominatives. 

The  formation  of  denominatives  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
variety  of  affixes,  whilst  in  other  languages  these  late  formations 
follow  the  simplest  rules.  From  adjectives  for  instance,  two  de- 
nominatives are  regularly  derived,  a  causative  verb  by  the  affix 
-it,  and  a  passive  by  the  affix  -ul, —  thus  jo  good,  forms  jar  it  he 
betters  (improves  other  people  or  things),  and  javul  he  becomes 
better ,  fekete  black ,  feketit  he  blackens ,  feketul  lie  himself  turns 
black.  The  most  usual  denominative  affixes  are  od-ik  for  medial 
verbs ,  z  and  /  for  actives ,  the  former  retaining  always  the  original 
meaning  of  the  noun;  whilst  the  latter  has  a  tendency  to  settle 
down  into  a  peculiar  signification;  —thus  for  instance,  orr  the 
nose,  orrol  he  resents;  szem  the  eye,  szemel  he  views;  Jeez  the 
hand,  kezel  he  manipulates;  fill  the  ear,  fulel  he  pays  attention; 
kar  the  arm,  karol  he  embraces;  has  the  belly,  liasal  he  lies  on 
his  belly;  jo  good,  javal  he  recommends  and  he  approves  &c. 
The  conjugation  of  the  denominatives  is  not  restricted  to  one  form 
as  the  passives  and  factitives  are. 

I  have  tried  to  compress  the  leading  features  of  the  Hungarian 
grammar  into  the  smallest  compass.  This  sketch  however  may 
suffice  to  show,  that  though  the  Magyar  roots  are  altogether  un- 
connected with  the  Arian  family  of  languages,  the  Hungarian 
has  made  use  of  the  same  means  as  the  Sanskrit ,  Latin  and  Ger- 
man &c.,  for  giving  expression  to  the  different  operations  of  the 
mind. — 

As  regards  the  gradual  developement  of  the  Hungarian  language, 
we  cannot  say  much  of  its  earlier  phases.  The  introduction  of 
civilisation  was  coeval  with  the  establishment  of  royalty,  and  with 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  by  a  foreign  priesthood  despising 
the  national  language.  The  ancestral  traditions  and  poetry  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  with  the  new  faith  and  with  the  ideas  of 
medieval  royalty  were  persecuted;  Latin  was  the  language  of  the 
court,  of  the  church  and  of  law.  Accordingly  but  few  monuments 
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of  the  language  anterior  to  the  fourteenth  century  escaped  de- 
struction; and  they  give  us  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  archaisms  of 
primitive  Hungarian,  though  still  we  find  in  them  many  of  tin- 
forms  and  affixes  of  the  later  limguage.  Several  important,  frag- 
ments of  Bible-translations  and  some  Roman-Catholic  Legends  of 
the  iil'teentli  century  are  written  in  a  pure  and  chaste  Style,  re- 
markable for  terse  synthetical  constructions. —especially  with  par- 
ticipial formations,  which  since  that  time  have  been  suiters. -tied 
by  the  more  frequent  use  of  the  conditional  conjunction  hoyy  =  that. 
German  ideas  were  imported  into  Hungary  by  the  Reformation 
and  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Habsburg  to  the  throne,  still 
the  language  did  not  undergo  any  marked  change  during  the  two 
centuries  of  civil  war,  when  the  country  was  divided  between  the 
Habsburg  Kings,  the  Princes  of  Transylvania  and  the  Turks. 
We  must  however  confess  that  both  the  authentic  translations  of 
the  Scriptures , — the  Roman-Catholic  of  Kaldy  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
test ant  of  Karolyi — appear  somewhat  lame  and  verbose  if  compared 
with  the  terse  conciseness  of  the  preceding  period.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century  this  evil  spread  to  an  alarming 
extent,  phrases  became  continually  longer  winded,  words  were 
encumbered  with  complex  affixes  and  analytical  forms.,  the  style 
givw  magnificently  tiresome;  the  periwig  of  Louis  XIV  was  in- 
troduced into  Hungarian  literature,  artificial  poetry  became  fashion- 
able, and  language  lost  its  freshness  and  beauty.  A  revival  took 
place  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century.  Revay  placed  Hun- 
garian etymology  upon  a  sound  basis,  Barothi  Szabo  tried  to  re- 
turn to  the  shorter  forms  of  the  earlier  literature,  and  Francis 
Ka/inc/y.  a  scholar  of  the  most  refined  taste,  endowed  with  bold 
energy,  introduced  many  new  and  still  more  obsolete  correct  words 
into  the  language.  He  had  the  complicated  misfortune  of  being 
poor,  politically  compromised,  and  of  living  in  an  epoch  of  poli- 
tical and  literary  apathy.  The  conservatives  in  politics,  science. 
and  literature,  soon  succeeded  therefore  in  raising  such  an  outcry 
against  him,  as  an  unpatriotic  destroyer  of  the  National  language, 
that  he  had  to  suspend  the  publication  of  his  works.  Still  a  de- 
voted band  of  energetic  youths.  Kolcsey.  S/eniere.  Ber/seiiyi. 
Helmeczy  and  others  struggled  hard  for  Xt'vloyixm  against  Puritan. 
in  fact  for  the  shorter  forms  of  nouns— rescued  mostly  from  the 
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denominatives, —  and  for  the  nicer  distinction  of  their  meaning  by 
affixing  the  roots  in  analogy  to  words  existing  in  the  language, — 
against  tasteless  tautology  and  grandiloquence.  About  1830,  when 
the  Hungarian  Academy  was  established,  the  contest  had  ceased 
with  the  triumph  of  Neologism ;  but  a  new  danger  arose.  Scientific 
men  who  were  no  Philologists,  novelwriters  and  penny-a-liners, 
thought  themselves  competent  to  coin  new  words  in  defiance  of 
the  nature  of  the  affixes  with  which  they  had  to  deal.  It  is  true 
that  many  of  these  lamentable  formations  were  soon  drowned  in 
well-deserved  oblivion,  but  a  few  very  questionable  words  still  sur- 
vived and  disfigure  the  language  as  greatly  as  the  incorrect  'tele- 
gram '  disfigures  English  l .  The  Hungarian  Academy  could  not 
check  these  innovations,  since  (arid  properly,)  it  never  pretended 
to  exercise  a  dogmatic  authority  over  the  language,  and  exerted 
its  influence  indirectly  by  example  and  publications,  principally 
by  its  grammar  and  dictionary.  The  ludicrous  idea  that  the 
Hungarian  Academy  was  chiefly  occupied  with  coining  new  words 
and  deciding  by  majority  whether  they  were  right  or  wrong,  origi- 
nated probably  from  the  fact,  that  Count  Szechenyi,  the  founder 
and  Vice-President  of  the  Academy,  often  posted  in  the  Meeting- 
hall  those  foreign  words  for  which  he  found  no  exact  equivalent 
in  Hungarian,  inviting  the  members  to  suggest  fit  expressions  for 
them.  I  need  not  say  that  nobody  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  the 
coinage  of  new  roots,  though  Kazinczy's  famous  word  reny  for 
virtue  was  nearly  a-kin  to  such  an  attempt;  it  has  however  been 
superseded  by  the  more  correct  ereny ,  and  only  survives  now  in 
a  few  verses  of  its  originator.  Not  less  bold  was  the  formation 
of  the  word  jog  (right,  jus)  from  the  root  ig  preserved  in  igaz 
true,  igazolni  to  prove,  igazitni  to  direct,  igazodni  to  get  right, 
but  it  was  soon  accepted  by  the  nation,  though  always  con- 
servative in  language  and  instinctively  rejecting  false  formations. 
The  most  daring  Neologism  was  however  certainly  the  formation 

1  Such  a  false  formation  is  for  instance  bolcsode,  an  infant  asylum, 
formed  in  analogy  with  iroda  and  tnnoda.  But  the  affix  -de,  -da  having 
a  locative  meaning,  as  shown  in  i-</«,  o-t/a,  is  'krit',  not  'taddhita', 
and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  nouns;  its  sphere  is  confined  to  verbal 
roots,  lovarda,  the  riding  school,  is  still  worse,  since  it  presupposes  a 
form  lovar  which  does  not  exist  and  defies  etymology. 
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of  a  new  form  for  the  second  personal  pronoun,  to  correspond 
with  the  Sanskrit  *f^.  (bhavat),  the  French  }'uus,  the  English 
You,  the  (lerman  Sie ,  that  is  to  sav.  an  honoriiie  term  for  the 
second  person,  avoiding  the  familiarity  of  thee  and  thou.  Hungarian 
\vas  not  altogether  deficient  in  this  respect;  on  the  contrary,  it 
had  but  too  many  of  such  forms,  marking  with  a  somewhat 
Chinese  nicely  the  precise  social  rank  of  everybody  from  the  king 
to  the  peasant,  and  inflecting  this  title  with  the  second  personal 
ifiive.  People  said,  for  instance:  Thy  Majesty,  thy  Highness, 
thy  Kxcellency.  thy  dignity,  thy  greatness,  thy  Lordship  &c. 
These  formal  distinctions  were  howeyer  too  solemn  for  social  in- 
tercourse, especially  among  equals  who  were  not  inclined  to  go 
at  once  the  length  of  the  familiar  thee  and  thou.  Count  Szechenyi 
therefore  proposed  the  acceptance  of  a  varied  form  of  the  third 
personal  pronoun  O,  increasing  it  hy  the  nasal, — a  form  existing 
in  such  words  as  onmagam  I  myself,  oiiakarat  self  \\i\\ .  ("rwiuj/tf 
lie  him.sW/,  &e,  Society  at  once  adopted  this  new  formation,  and 
as  far  as  I  know,  it  reigns  supreme  at  Pest;  but  it  met  with  le>s 
favour  in  the  provinces;  still  the  pomposity  of  former  etiquette 
was  eyen  there  superseded  by  the  promiscuous  use  of  /-^////Y/,  which 
simply  means  'thy  good  will'. 

The  rapid  spread  of  these  and  similar  words  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  national  importance  of  the  Diet  at  Posony  (Pressburg) 
and  of  the  theatre  and  periodical  press  of  Pest  which  formed  the 
double  focus  of  Hungarian  civilisation.  Kossuth  brought  many 
new  words  into  circulation  during  his  Editorship  of  the  Pesti 
llirlu/>.  Count  S/echenyi's  politico-economical  publications,  and 
Yorosmarty's  brilliant  poetry,  were  likewise  most  influential  ve- 
hicles of  Neology,  through  the  immense  popularity  they  enjoyed. 

As  to  the  present  state  of  the  language  1  cannot  say  much. 
Most  of  the  stars  of  Hungarian  Literal ure  have  set  within  the 
last  few  years.  Sxechenyi  is  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  Kossuth  in  exile. 
Yorosmarty  in  the  grave.  Political  meetings  are  prohibited,  law 
and  administration  have  become  (Jerman.  and  the  Hungarian 
language  is  relegated  from  the  forum  to  the  domestic  hearth;  still 
it  is  tended  there  with  the  same  piety  with  which  the  Vestal  vir- 
gins kept  up  the  sacred  lire  to  which  the  desiini.->  of  their  country 
were  bound  I 
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IV.— COINCIDENCES  IN  THE  ROOTS  OF  AFRICAN  AND 
EUROPEAN  LANGUAGES.  BY  HENSLEIGII  WEDGWOOD,  ESQ. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  familiar  appellations  of  father 
and  mother  are  almost  universally  formed  from  a  repetition  of  the 
syllables  la,  pa,  da,  ma,  na;  and  in  the  sixth  volume  of  our 
Proceedings  will  be  found  Prof.  Buschmann's  list  of  some  hundred 
dialects,  in  which  the  names  of  these  relations  are  composed  of 
the  foregoing  syllables  and  their  immediate  modifications. 

Every  one  understands  how  natural  it  is  that  the  infant  should 
be  led  to  use  the  sounds  which  he  is  first  able  to  articulate,  in 
the  designation  of  the  persons  by  whom  he  is  taught  to  speak, 
who  themselves  constitute  his  principal  objects  of  interest;  and, 
as  the  vocal  organs  are  everywhere  alike,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  there  should  be  great  uniformity  in  these  primitive  utter- 
ances, without  necessarily  affording  any  argument  of  the  radical 
connection  of  the  languages  to  which  the  names  belong.  At 
the  same  time,  in  as  far  as  we  are  able  to  speculate  upon  the 
original  formation  of  language,  we  must  suppose  that  when  the 
family  of  Man  began  to  separate,  they  were  sufficiently  in  pos- 
session of  language  to  designate  father  and  mother,  and  then  doubt- 
less as  now  the  words  baba  and  papa,  mama  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose.  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  supposing  that 
in  every  race  of  man  where  these  words  are  now  used  in  such  a 
sense,  they  have  been  handed  down  from  mother  to  infant  from 
the  earliest  origin  of  speech.  Now  what  is  true  of  these  words 
is  applicable  in  a  less  degree  to  other  terms  more  or  less  strikingly 
resembling  each  other  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  through  the 
most  widely  separated  languages.  We  cannot  suppose  that  a  sharp 
line  of  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  principle  on  which 
the  names  of  father  and  mother  have  been  formed ,  and  that  which 
has  given  rise  to  all  the  other  parts  of  language.  We  see  in  fact 
that  the  primitive  designations  of  these  relations  are  also  applied 
to  other  objects  of  the  most  pressing  interest  to  the  infant.  Thus 
the  words  papa  and  mama  are  used  in  reference  to  the  means  of 
satisfying  infantile  hunger:  Fin.  mamma,  the  breast;  Lat.  papilla, 
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the  nipple;  E.  pap.  It.  poppa,  the  breast;  Lat.  pappare ,  to  eat; 
E.  pop,  food  for  infants. 

As  the  experience  of  the  infant  is  enlarged,  the  opportunity  of 
divergence  in  the  sounds  employed  in  communication  with  him  be- 
comes rapidly  extended,  but  here  and  there  the  vitality  of  the 
principle  which  iirst  gave  rise  to  a  word,  may  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  preserve  the  identity  of  the  word  through  the  count- 
less generations  which  have  operated  in  the  modification  of  lan- 
guage, since  the  iirst  origin  of  speech.  It  must  then  remain  un- 
certain whether  a  resemblance  between  words  in  widely  separ- 
ated languages  (if  not  purely  accidental)  has  arisen  in  consequence 
of  the  uniformity  of  our  physiological  constitution  and  of  the  in- 
fluences to  which  we  are  subjected,  or  whether  it  may  indicate  a 
genuine,  remnant  of  primeval  speech.  The  improbability  of  the 
descent  of  the  resembling  forms  from  a  parent  dialect  will  of  course 
be  the  greater  in  proportion  to  the  general  dissimilarity  of  the 
languages  compared,  and  the  possibility  of  an  expression  for  the 
thing  signified  not  being  required  at  the  earliest  period  of  life  and 
in  the  rudest  condition  of  society. 

In  families  separated  by  so  wide  an  interval  as  the  Caffres  of 
South  Africa  and  the  European  races  we  can  hardly  stretch  our 
imagination  to  the  period  of  a  common  ancestry,  or  bring  our- 
selves to  admit  a  true  relationship  of  inheritance  between  words 
of  indisputable  resemblance  in  the  two  classes.  It  is  interesting 
however  to  trace  in  languages  so  different  the  operation  of  similar 
principles  in  the  formation  of  like  forms  of  expression,  and  if  this 
can  be  done  with  tolerable  satisfaction  in  a  few  instances,  we 
ought  not  at  once  to  conclude  that  the  resemblance  in  other  cases, 
where,  we  may  not  be  able  to  explain  the  formation  of  the  word 
in  either  language,  is  wholly  accidental. 

The  following  points  of  contact  with  different  European  lan- 
guages have  occurred  in  glancing  over  the  pages  of  Dohne's  Zulu 
(V.lVre  dictionary  lately  presented  to  the  Society. 

I  formerly  explained  the  Latin  interjection  of  wonder,  Babae! 
Papae!  as  representing  the  opening  of  the  mouth  (the  physiological 
effect  of  absorption  in  an  external  object  of  attention)  by  the  syl- 
lable ba ,  ba,  the  sound  spontaneously  uttered  in  the  first  opening 
of  the  lips,  Hence  O.Fr.  baer,  Prov.  ba-d-ar,  to  gape,  to  open; 
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Fr.  e-ba-h-ir .   to  set  agape,   to  astonish,   and   in  accordance  with 
the  same  principle  we  have  Zulu  baba:a.  to  astonish,  the  syllaV>le, 
za  being  the  ordinary  termination  of  the  causative  verb. 
Z.  bansa,  to  slap,  reminds  us  of  Pl.D.  bu-nsen,  to  give  a  sounding 
blow;  daal  bunsen,  to  fall,    slap  down;    een  bunsken  jungen,  a 
slapping  baby;  E.  bounce. 

Z.  beta,  to  beat,  to  pound;  E.  beat,  Ir.E.  bate. 
Z.  bila,  to  boil,  bubble,  swell,    be  in  motion.  —  Lat.  bullire,  to 
boil;   Port,   bulirse,  to  move,  to  stir;    Bret,  boulj ,  movement; 
buljein,  to  move;  Fr.  bouger,  E.  budge.     To  boil  is  pronounced 
over  a  large  part  of  England  bile. 

Z.  bomboloza,  to  rumble  in  the  bowels. —  Gr.  fioQJUoQV&tv  in  the 
same  sense,  where  it  will  also  be  observed  that  the  element 
implying  causation  or  action  in  the  Zulu  verb  is  all  but  identical 
with  that  of  Greek.  Z.  bombol-oza,  to  make  the  sound  re- 
presented by  bombol;  Gr.  (toQfioQ-vCsiv,  to  make  the  sound 
represented  by  fiopfioQ. 

Z.  bumba,  a  lump  of  clay;    bumbe,  a  piece  of  clay,  figuratively 

applied    to  a  person    of  a    rough  uncouth  habit;    uneducated, 

ignorant,    stupid.— E.   bump,    a  lump;    bump -kin,    a  clod,    a 

clown;  the  latter  word  exhibiting  another  instance  of  the  same 

metaphor,  being  derived  from  the  Du.  klont,  a  lump,  clod,  clot, 

Z.  bumbulu,  a  roundish  thing,  as  a  bulb,   kernel,  fruit,  ball  &c. ; 

bumbuluko,  an  abscess. — W.  pwmp,  a  round  mass;  pwmpl,  a 

boss,  a  knob;  E.  pumpkin,  pimple. 

Z.  bombo,  arch  of  the  nose  in  men  and  beasts.  —  Fr.  bomber,  to 

make  or  to  become  convex,  bombe,  arched. 

Z.   bulunga,  to  make  a  round   form,    as  a  round  bread.  —  Gael. 

buillion,  a  loaf   or  round  bread;    buillionnach ;    Fr.   boulanger. 

a  baker;  Russ.  bulka,  a  roll,  bulochnik,  a  baker. 

Probably  the    reason   why  the    root    bol.    bid  in  the  sense  of 

something  round  is  so  widely  spread  is  because  a  bubble  affords 

an   obvious   type    of  spherical    form,    while   the  noise   of  water 

bubbling  or  boiling  is  naturally  imitated  by  those  syllables.     If  a 

boil  or  inflamed  swelling  by  taken   as  the  type  of  bodily  ailing, 

the  same  principle  would  also  account  for  the  following  agreement. 

Z.   bulala,    to  be  painful,   hurt,  injure,    damage,  destroy. —  Pol. 

bol,  ache,  pain;  bolee,  to  ail,  to  grieve;  E.  bale,  misfortune. 
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Z.  buza,  to  hum.  to  buzz,  to  swarm. —  E.  buzz. 
Z.  danga,  to  slacken;  dangala,  to  lose  strength  or  animation,  to 
to  become  dull,  feeble,  spiritless,  to  languish;  dangana,  to 
become  tired  of;  detiga,  to  become  slow,  to  slacken;  denge, 
slackness,  negligence;  dengendenge,  slackness,  lassitude;  den- 
geza,  to  make  slack,  to  relax;  dinga,  to  lack,  to  be  in 
want  of. 

With  the  foregoing  series  we  may  compare  in  the  first  place 
thf  K.  dangle,  to  hang  loosely,  and  secondly  (when  we  remember 
now  frequent  is  the  interchange  of  a  d  and  /,  as  in  the  O.  Lat. 
dingua  for  lingua;  Gr.  daxQViiia,  Lat.  lacryma,  Odvooevg, 
Ulysses)  the  Lat.  languere,  properly  to  be  relaxed  and  without, 
tension  in  muscles  and  limbs;  as  well  as  laxus  (lak-s-us),  slack, 
loose,  whence  It.  lasso,  weary.  The  E.  slack  is  formed  from  the 
same  root,  and  hence  also  we  are  led  (by  the  analogy  of  the  Z. 
dinga,  to  lack,  compared  with  denge,  slackness)  to  explain  the  E. 
lack,  to  want,  properly  to  be  slack,  in  the  sense  in  which  we 
speak  of  business  being  slack  when  it  fails  or  is  wanting.  Slack 
water  is  when  the  tide  is  at  the  lowest.  On  the  other  hand, 
taking  the  metapher  from  the  opposite  point  of  view,  we  say  that 
money  is  tight  when  it  is  short  and  scarce  and  barely  reaches  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  required.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  notions  of  tightness  or  contraction,  and  shortness  are  con- 
nected together,  and  relaxation  or  slackness  and  length,  and  hence 
1  believe  the  origin  of  the  word  long,  being  taken  from  the  image 
of  a  rope  loosely  trailing  along  the  ground,  having  length  to 
spare  instead  of  being  stretched  between  certain  points,  and  thus 
being  connected  with  Lat.  languere,  to  languish;  E.  lag,  to  trail 
behind.  If  this  be  a  correct  view  of  the  origin  of  long  we  shall 
be  justified  in  connecting  it  with 

Z.  lenga-lenf/fi.  to  dangle,  of  long  things  hanging  down;  lenge- 
lenge,  a  long  strip  hanging  down  like  a  curtain.  Dohne.  Here 
also  the  interchange  of  d  and  /  (only  in  the  inverse  order  to 
the  instance  of  the  same  change  above  noticed)  places  the  Z. 
Imga  ;uid  K.  dangle,  in  etymological  connection. 
Z.  langaza  .  to  hanker  after.  —  E.  long  for. 

The  Zulu  clicks,  written  with  c,  q  and  .r.  approach  neareM  r<» 
the  sound  of  a  /  or  a  k  and  in  nearly  equal  degree  to  each.  The 
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Z.  cenceza,  to  make  a  sound  like  that  of  a  small  bell,   will  cor- 
respond pretty  closely  to  E.  chink,  tinkle. 

Z.  gida,  to  dance  with  vehement  turns  or  con  torsion;  gida-gida, 
to  make  turns  or  motions  like  one  who  is  tickled,  to  be 
ticklish,  tottering,  giddy;  gidi,  shaking,  turning,  a  maze,  a 
perplexed  state  of  things;  gidiza,  to  totter,  waver,  be  about 
to  fall  at  the  slightest  touch;  gidaza,  to  tickle. 
Here  we  find  a  word  not  only  agreeing  in  sense  and  sound 

with  E.  giddy,    but  shewing    the  quarter  in  which  we  ought  to 

look  for  the  origin  of  that  word,  hitherto  quite  unexplained,  viz. 

in  the  notion  of  unsteadiness ,  moveableness  readiness  to  yield  to 

impulse.     The  Z.  gidaza  also  reminds  us  of  G.  kitzeln,  to  tickle; 

Sc.  kittle,  ticklish,  easily  set  in  motion. 

Z.  gigiteka,  to  titter,  giggle,  laugh  in  a  silly  manner,  twitter.-— 
E.  giggle. 

Z.  gogoza,  to  rattle,  to  jolt. — E.  jog;  gog-mire,  a  quag-mire. 

Z.  gunga,  a  drum. — Chinese  gong,  a  metal  drum. 

Z.  gumba,  to  hollow  out;  gumbo,  a  curved  piece  of  iron;  gamba,  a 
crescent,  half-moon. — W.  cam,  Lith.  kumpas,  crooked,  curved; 
Fr.  cambrer,  to  camber,  crook,  arch,  vault. 

Z.  Jiaula,  heula,  a  howling  or  roaring. — Lat.  ululare,  E.  howl. 

Z.  hleka,  to  laugh. — Goth,  lilahan;  G.  lachen. 

Z.  jika,  to  move  to  and  fro,  up  and  down,  to  swing. — E.  jig. 

Z.  juka,  a  jog.— E.  jog. 

Z.  jubela,  to  enjoy  themselves,  said  of  soldiers  exhaling  their  joy 
in  violent  action. — Lat.  jubilare. 

Z.  kola,  to  cry,  lament,  weep. —  E.  call;  Gr.  xataw;  Heb.  kol, 
voice,  sound;  Fin.  kallottaa,  alta  voce  ploro,  ululo. 

Z.  kova,  to  cower,  squat. — Fr.  couver,  to  cower  over,  sit  on  eggs. 

Z.  limala,  to  hurt  or  injure;  limaza,  to  contuse,  hurt  or  injure; 
lima,  a  halting,  limping,  going  lame,  a  cripple. — Esthm.  Uma, 
to  strike;  Bohem.  lomiti,  Pol.  lamac,  to  strike,  to  breaK;  Serv. 
loman,  broken,  tired;  Pol.  ulomny,  lame,  infirm,  frail;  E.  lame. 

Z.  momata,  to  move  the  mouth  or  lips;  momateka,  to  move  the 
mouth  as  if  smiling,  to  laugh  inwardly. —  E.  mump,  to  make 
grimaces;  'simper  and  mump'  Lilly  in  Halliwell.  Fr.  mouard, 
mumping,  mowing  or  making  mouths  (Cotgr.).  Gr.  fia)^io^ 
a  jibe,  taunt,  derision;  (.ia)f.iaof.ictL ,  to  mock,  deride,  blame, 
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Z.  rnumuza,  mumuta,  to  eat  with  the  lips  closed. — E.  mumble. 

Z.  munda,  to  eat  smacking. — Lat.  uun/dere,  mandncare,  to  cat.  in 
chew;  Fr.  manger. 

Z.  tidtiihitu ,  to  smack,  make  a  noise  with  the  lips  after  eating  as 
when  licking  with  the  tongue  or  lips  food  which  adheres  with- 
in the  mouth,  to  taste,  relish. — Lat.  lanibere,  to  lick.  Compare 
G.  schmacketi ,  to  taste,  from  the  sound  of  xnmckimj. 

Z.  neta,  to  get  wet,  leak,  soak;  netisa,  to  wet. — Goth,  natjait.  to 
wet;  Pl.D.  naten,  to  wet,  to  leak;  G.  nass ,  wet;  E.  nesh,  soft, 
tender. 

Z.  pafuza,  to  puff,  whiff;  pafumulo,  breath,  soul. —  Port.  bnf<>. 
breath;  It.  buff  are,  to  blow,  E.  puff. 

Z.  papa,  papama,  to  flutter,  flap  the  wings;  papamisa,  to  wave 
as  a  flag;  pape,  a  feather,  plume,  wing. — Lat.  populus,  G. 
pappel,  a  poplar  tree  from  the  fluttering  of  the  leaves,  as  Fr. 
tremble,  an  aspen  tree,  a  kind  of  poplar.  Lat.  papilio ,  a  but- 
terfly from  its  fluttering  flight;  pappus,  down,  moved  about  with 
every  breath  of  air.  Bohem.  plapolati ,  to  flutter,  flicker. 

Z.  riba,  to  split,  to  clinch. — E.  rive,  to  split;  Fr.  river,  to  clinch. 
Perhaps  the  connection  may  consist  in  the  notion  of  fastening 
the  end  of  the  tiling  clinched  in  a  cleft.  Fr.  ricer  le  lit,  to  tuck 
in  the  bed-clothes.  Z.  ribi ,  a  slit  like  a  button-hole,  a  noose. 

Z.  raraza,  to  hawk  in  spitting,  make  a  crackling  sound,  cackle. 
— Ileb.  raca  .  to  spit;  G.  rocheln ,  to  rattle  in  the  throat. 

Z.  kakaza,  to  gurgle;  E.  keck,  to  hawk  or  reach. 

Z.  rora ,  to  murmur;  roro,  a  hollow,  cave. —  E.  roar.  The  term 
for  a  hollow  or  cavity  is  very  generally  derived  from  the  sound 
reverberated  by  a  hollow  object,  It.  bombare ,  to  resound;  Fr. 
bombe,  arched,  vaulted;  Fin.  hollata,  to  give  a  hollow  sound, 
liolimii  a  hollow  sound,  confused  murmur  as  of  waves  or  people 
speaking,  holo,  anything  hollow. 
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V.— ON  POLITICAL  TERM§.    BY  LOTIIAIR  BUCIIER,  ESQ. 

The  remarks  I  venture  to  lay  before  the  Society  refer  to  facts 
arid  observations  collected  in  the  pursuit  of  studies  widely  remote 
from  philology.  They  do  not,  however,  rest  their  claim  for  ad- 
mission solely  on  the  broad  ground  that  words  are  the  vehicle  of 
almost  every  mental  exertion.  They  fall  directly  within  the  range 
of  considerations  which  have  frequently  occupied  the  attention 
of  the  Society  of  late,  namely  the  wants  of  lexicography.  As  an 
unexampled  amount  of  labour  and  organisation  is  being  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  preparation  of  a  new  dictionary,  it  appears  to 
be  just  the  time  to  call  attention  to  certain  peculiarities  of  political 
terms  that  might  not  present  themselves  to  every  worker  at  the 
beginning  of  his  work ,  and  which  can  be  attended  to  without  any 
material  augmentation  of  labour. 

I  cannot  do  better  than  start  from  the  rule  laid  down  in  the 
Papers  read  before  the  Society  by  the  Dean  of  Westminster: 
that,  of  scientific  words,  none  are  to  find  place  in  a  dictionary 
but  those,  first,  'which  have  passed  out  of  their  peculiar  province 
into  more  or  less  general  use',  and,  secondly,  'such  technical 
and  scientific  words  as,  although  they  have  not  thus  past  into 
more  or  less  general  use,  or  at  least  general  understanding,  are 
scattered  up  and  down  our  literature',  literature  understood  as 
the  antithesis  to  science.  This  rule  brings  out  at  once  in  striking 
contrast  one  great  peculiarity  of  political  terms.  Medicine ,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy  in  its  various  branches,  have  taken 
by  far  the  greatest  number  of  their  terms  from  dead  languages 
unintelligible  to  the  bulk  of  the  community,  and  require  a  con- 
tinual supply  of  new  words  to  designate  notions  that  had  not 
existed,  or  phenomena  that  had  not  been  observed  before.  The 
contrary  is  the  case  with  politics.  Most  of  its  terms  it  has  taken 
from  common  language;  it  deals  with  facts,  patent  to  everybody, 
and  notions,  familiar  to  every  educated  person.  There  is,  per- 
haps, no  field  of  human  activity  of  which  it  can  be  said  with  so 
much  truth  as  of  politics,  that  art  precedes  science.  Art  again  is 
preceded  by  long  periods  of  unsophisticated  practice.  Political 
philology,  therefore,  has  to  deal  less  with  change  of  forms  than 
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with  development  of  meanings;  it  is  the  history  of  the  soul,  rafher 
than  the  body  of  the  word.  That  history,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
mosl  simple  formula,  will  comprise  three  periods,  corresponding 
with  1.  the  existence  of  the  word  in  common  language  onlv. 
2.  with  its  reception  by  science;  lastly,  with  its  tendency  to  relapse 
from  the  trammels  of  science  (or  sophistry)  into  its  original  state 
of  wildness  or  of  freedom. 

Beginning  with  the  second  stage,  we  shall  not  meet  with  anv 
difficulty,  or  require  any  rule  for  the  admission  of  political  terms. 
Almost  every  one  of  them  will  have  its  place  allowed,  apart  from 
its  being  a  scientific  term.  Whetlier  its  scientific  definitions  are 
to  be  given  together  with  the  word,  and  how  the  selection  is  to 
be  made  from  among  them;  this  question,  touching  the  interme- 
diate ground  between  a  Dictionary  and  a  Cyclopedia,  cannot  he 
decided,  in  my  opinion,  beforehand  and  by  a  general  principle. 
It  is  to  be  settled  in  every  single  instance  by  those  who  are  in- 
trusted with  the  final  arrangement  of  each  article.  But  to  be 
enabled  to  arrive  at  a  correct  decision,  they  ought  to  have  before 
them  every  definition  propounded  by  legal  enactment,  international 
settlement,  or  any  writer  of  authority.  To  prepare  this  material 
will  be  the  business  of  the  collectors. 

\<  words  of  this  category  I  may  instance: 

alliance,  aristocracy,  blockade,  constitution,  democracy, 
despotism,  government,  guarantee,  independence,  integrity, 
international,  law.  monarchy,  neutral,  representative,  re- 
public, responsibility,  slavery,  tyranny,  value,  war. 
These  words  are  selected  so  as  to  represent  several  of  the  various 
sciences  that  are  subordinate  to.  or  component  parts  of.  politics: 
municipal  law.  international  law.  history,  political  economy. 
Kvery  one  of  them  is  the  centre  of  a  whole  world  of  ideas,  every 
one  the  descendant  of  a  long  ancestry,  and.  no  doubt,  the  an. 
«f  ;t  long  progeny  of  ideas.  And  there  is  no  Held  where  ideas 
are  more  speedily  converted  into  facts  than  in  politics,  where 
words  are  more  powerful.  The  notion  of  calne  existed  from  the 
moment  barter  was  made.  After  a  certain  time  this  idea  created 
for  itself,  as  it  were,  a  body.  the  word  'value'  or  one  of  its 
equivalents  in  other  languages.  The  word,  and  more  so  the  thing  it 
expressed,  are  eagerly  handled  through  long  ages  b\  commerce. 
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in  every  day's  transactions.  At  last  a  science  arises ,  takes  up  the 
word,  moulds,  fixes  its  meaning,  fights  over  it,  gets  this  or  that 
meaning  acknowledged,  at  least  for  a  time.  Then  legislation 
adopts  the  sense  and  stamps  it  upon  its  enactments,  and,  by 
means  of  them,  upon  things  and  facts  almost  infinite  in  time  and 
space.  Less  direct ,  but  equally  powerful ,  is  the  action  of  scien- 
tific terms  or  definitions  by  their  pervading  or  percolating  the 
whole  literature  of  a  country.  There  are  well  known  instances 
of  how  soon  and  how  completely  the  phraseology  of  metaphysical 
systems  has  saturated  the  speech  and  the  thought  of  generations, 
more  especially  in  Germany.  The  same  process,  less  noticed  but 
more  rapid,  and  producing,  perhaps,  more  important  and  more 
lasting  effects,  has  occurred,  and  is  in  fact  going  on  every  day 
of  our  lives,  with  political  terms. 

Metaphysical  phraseology  leads  me  to  another  description  of 
political  terms,  of  which  it  may  be  said  in  a  still  truer,  still 
higher  sense,  that  words  are  living  beings.  I  mean,  terms  origi- 
nating in  speculative  politics;  notions  which,  when  first  propound- 
ed, have  no  corresponding  reality,  but  are  to  be  'realized';  words, 
first  placed  on  the  lips,  then  filling  the  mind,  then  guiding  the 
hand  to  good  or  to  evil,  destined,  may  be,  to  overturn  a  world. 
The  French  revolution  may  be  called,  if  it  has  not  been  called, 
the  avatar  of  the  word  equality.  And  if  our  dictionaries  were  to 
be  illustrated  by  miniatures,  there  is  many  a  political  term,  the 
vignette  of  which  would  take  up  a  large  portion  of  the  world's 
history. 

Now,  although  it  might  be  asking  too  much,  to  require  that 
a  dictionary  should  give  a  biography  of  these  beings,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  reasonable  demand  that  it  should  strive  to  afford  the 
materials  for  such  a  biography.  But  there  is  no  gainsaying  the 
fact,  that  till  now  even  so  much  as  a  beginning  has  hardly  been 
achieved. 

INTERNATIONAL,  a  word  so  familiar,  so  indispensable  as  it 
would  appear,  was  coined  by  Bentham.  So  at  least  he  tells  us 
in  a  note  to  his  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legislation  (vol.  ii. 
p.  260;  edit,  by  Bowring): 

"The  word  international,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  a  new 
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one!  though  it  is  hoped,  sufficiently  analogous  and  intelligible. 
It  is  calculated  to  express,  in  a  more  significant  way,  the  branch 
of  law  which  goes  commonly  under  the  name  of  ihe  law  of  na- 
tions: an  appellation  so  uncharacteristic  that,  were  it  not  lor  the 
form  of  custom,  it  would  seem  rather  to  refer  to  internal  juris- 
prudence.—  As  to  the  word  international,  from  this  work  or  the 
tir>f  of  the  works  edited  in  French  by  Mr.  Duniont,  it  has  taken 
root  in  the  language." 

The  treaty  of  Paris  has  enriched  French  and  English,  and 
probably  all  European  languages,  with  a  new  term:  NET  TKALI/A- 
TION,  to  NKI  TRALI/K.  The  word  existed  before,  not  only  in 
chemistry  but  also  in  politics,  meaning  'to  make  a  territory 
neutral,  that  is,  exempt  from  war',  more  especially  'to  declare 
a  place  neutral  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  negotiations". 
Article  11  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  says:  "The  Black  sea  is  neu- 
tralized"' and  gives  a  kind  of  definition  from  which,  coupled  with 
the  well  known  facts  of  the  case,  it  appears,  that  the  new  mean- 
ing does  not  apply  to  territory,  but  to  sea;  not  to  the  property 
of  some  state,  but  to  a  res  nullius ;  not  to  the  case  of  war,  but 
to  the  state  of  peace. 

The  PRIME  MINISTER,  although  unknown  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, is  an  institution  of  the  country.  How  did  it  originate? 
No  doubt,  there  were  causes,  agencies  at  work  in  the  nature  of 
things  tending  towards  the  creation  of  such  a  dignity:  no  doubt 
the  French  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  a  I 'rentier  Pr<:*/<Ii'nt, 
Premier  Miiiixtre,  Premier  Kciiijer  da  ]!<>/,  or  .shortly,  (A'  Monsieur 
le  Premier,  but  in  this  country  the  thing  did  not  take  life  and 
limbs  before  the  word  had  been  uttered.  And  that  happened  in 
this  way: 

On  the  11th  of  February  1742  Sir  Robert  \Yalpole  said  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Commons:  --Having  invested  me  with  a 
kind  of  mock  dignity  and  styled  me  a  Prime  Minister,  they  [the 
opposition]  impute  to  me  an  unpardonable  abuse  of  that  chimerical 
authority  which  they  only  created  and  conferred." 

Of  course,  it  will  be  ran»  good  luck  to  find  out  the  individual 
parent  of  a  term,  and  the  lucky  discoverer  need  not  be  reminded 
to  take  a  note  of  the  date.  But  in  >onn-  cases  even  a  negative 
result  will  be  of  some  value.  The  reliable  statement  that  certain 
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political  terms  are  not  to  be  found  in  certain  writers,  whose 
works  embrace  the  whole  range  of  politics  and  who  have  exer- 
cised a  powerful  influence  upon  their  time, —  such  a  statement  re- 
garding for  instance  Swift  and  Burke, —  would  be  gratefully  re- 
ceived by  a  large  circle  of  students. 

In  most  instances  we  must  be  contented  to  fix  a  period,  per- 
haps also  a  locality,  continually  to  be  narrowed  by  constant  re- 
search, within  the  limits  of  which  the  term  must  have  been  born, 
either  in  legitimate  scientific  travail,  or  the  child  of  some  flash 
of  genius,  or  the  produce  of  some  generatio  aequivoca,  the  ne- 
cessary effect  of  existing  predisposing  causes,  or  the  work  of 
some  cunning  deceiver.  Investigations  of  this  kind  are  most  easily 
carried  on  and  most  constantly  neglected  by  cotemporaries.  The 
reason  appears  to  be  one  which  it  may  be  heresy  to  utter  within 
the  precincts  of  a  learned  society.  In  order  to  discover  and  ob- 
serve the  genesis  of  new  words  or  meanings  (speaking,  be  it  re- 
membered, always  of  political  terms)  one  has  not  only  to  read 
scientific  works,  but  to  watch  speeches,  pamphlets,  newspapers, 
even  flysheets — worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  most  ponderous 
scholar  as  soon  as  they  are  covered  with  the  dignifying  mould 
of  centuries,  not  before.  I  well  remember  the  Grimms  being 
sternly  upbraided  for  having — with  a  just  appreciation  of  reality 
not  always  discernible  in  their  dictionary — actually  quoted  a  word 
from  the  advertising  columns  of  a  Berlin  Newspaper,  not  yet 
extinct.  And  yet  for  a  person  to  make  those  observations,  know- 
ledge and  training  are  required. 

"They  desired  that  there  might  be  such  a  Person  made  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  'as  they  could  confide  in"1  (an  Expression 
that  grew  from  that  time  to  be  much  used)."  Clarendon;  History 
of  the  Great  Rebellion  I.  iv.  p.  374  (Oxford  1707). 

uHe  [the  King]  took  notice  of  'the  Fears  and  Jealousies'*  (for 
those  were  the  New  Words,  which  served  to  justify  all  Indis- 
positions and  to  excuse  all  disorders).-'  Ibid.  p.  366. 

From  numerous  instances  in  Clarendon  these  two  will  suffice. 
We  feel  at  once  that  Confidence  and  Jealousy  are  like  two  keys 
or  pedals  in  the  strain  of  constitutional  history. 

Another,  in  some  cases  a  very  serious  difficulty  is ,  that  some- 
times those  who  would  be  best  able  to  reveal  the  genesis  of  a 
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term  arc  most  interested  in  concealing  it,  having  either  invented 
and  coined  it  themselves,  or  making  use  of  it  for  purposes  of  their 
own.  I  abstain  from  quoting  instances:  in  internal  legislation  as 
\vell  as  in  international  relations  they  are  by  no  means  rare. 


Having  fixed  the  birthday  of  a  word  as  near  as  possible,  we 
find  ourselves  invited,  before  following  it  through  its  career,  to 
look  back,  and  to  inquire  how  people  managed  without  it.  I  may 
be  told  that  to  do  this  would  be  to  outstep  the  limits  of  lexico- 
graphy; but  at  all  events  the  inquiry  is  fruitful;  and  to  institute 
it  there  can  be  no  opportunity  more  favourable  than  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  dictionary.  Did  the  notion  which  the  new  word 
serves  to  express,  not  exist  before?  Did  the  thing,  the  fact,  not 
exist,  which  corresponds  with  the  notion?  Was  there1,  perhaps, 
another  word?  Is  it  perhaps,  that  the  notion,  the  idea,  has 
pei formed  a  migration  of  soul,  leaving  one  word  and  entering 
into  another?  Again,  may  there  not  be  instances  to  the  contrary; 
of  the  word,  the  body,  remaining,  but  the  soul,  the  meaning 
changing  imperceptibly,  at  least  unobserved,  into  something  very 
different,  perhaps  the  very  opposite? 

A  foreigner,  becoming  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  pie-.-ut 
state  of  political  discussion  and  public  life  in  England,  but  being 
ingnorant  of  the  history  of  party,  would  be  greatly  puzzled  to 
imagine  a  state  of  things  in  which  these  two  words  were  wanting: 
conservative  and  liberal.  Of  CONSERVATIVE  it  is  said  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  the  first  to  make  use,  to  designate  a  political 
party.  I  have  not  verified  the  assertion,  but  noted  the  address 
of  the  (ireat  Orange  Lodge  to  'the  Conservatives  of  England' 
(1832). 

Much  more  difficult  will  it  be  to  fix,  even  approximately,  the 
rise  of  the  word  liberal  as  the  designation  of  a  political  party. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  give  an  opinion  on  the  date  of  the  origin 
of  the  word  INTEGRITY  in  its  political,  international  sense;  but  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century  we  find  a  substitute  that  has  al- 
together disappeared  since,  namely  INTEGRALITY. 

-In  discussing  the  terms  of  a  treaty  which   protes^-d  to  - 
the  integrality  of  the  territories  of  our  allies  &c."     Cobbett:  Letter 
to  Mr.  Addington  (1802). 
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"By  the  integrality  of  the  territories  of  Portugal,  was  meant 
such  territories  as  Her  Faithful  Majesty  possessed  subsequent  to 
the  treaty  of  Badajos."  Lord  Liverpool  1802. 

INTERVENTION,  as  a  received,  technical  term,  is  of  very  recent 
growth.  When  Sir  William  Temple  says:  "Let  us  decide  our 
quarrels  at  home  without  the  intervention  of  a  foreign  power", 
he  uses  the  word  reproachfully  and  considers  the  thing  an  insult. 
Watson  in  his  'Life  of  Philip  II. '  has  preserved  the  answer  of 
an  English  minister,  that  the  union  of  great  states  to  interfere 
with  the  concerns  of  small  ones  would  "convert  the  world  into  a 
society  of  wild  beasts".  One  of  the  earliest  instances  of  the 
word  being  received  into  good  society  occurs  in  a  conversation 
between  the  first  Earl  of  Malmesbury  and  the  Empress  Catharine 
in  1779 :  "  Such  intervention  would  carry  the  glory  of  her  reign  to 
the  highest  pitch".  Let  me  add  a  curious  definition  of  the  term, 
given  by  Talleyrand:  "Non-intervention,  c'est  un  mot  metaphy- 
sique  et  politique,  qui  signifie  a  peu  pres  la  meme  chose  que 
intervention".  Raikes's  Journal  i.  106. 

PACIFICATION  formerly  meant  to  make  peace;  now  it  is  to 
make  war.  It  occurs  frequently  in  state  papers  of  the  18  cen- 
tury,— for  instance  Rousset,  Recueil  i.  p.  180  (year  1718);  x.  p.  455 
(year  1734), — always  signifying  either  directly  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  or  the  mediation  between  belligerents,  with  a  view  to 
facilitate  the  peace.  As  late  as  in  the  secret  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Campo  Formio  we  read  (in  the  English  version)  of  the  "approach- 
ing pacification  of  the  German  Empire",  namely  the  putting  an  end 
to  the  war  in  which  the  Empire  was  engaged.  Not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  later,  we  meet  with  an  event,  which  is  offi- 
cially styled,  and  will  go  down  to  posterity  by  the  name:  Pacifi- 
cation of  the  Levant;  that  is  to  say,  while  the  Turkish  government 
was  engaged  in  subduing  a  revolted  province,  the  great  powers 
stepped  in  and  destroyed  the  Turkish  fleet.  Since  that  time  this 
modern  sense  of  the  word  has  almost  entirely  superseded  the 
original  one. 

At  the  moment  of  finishing  this  paper  I  meet  with  a  passage, 
that,  in  lapse  of  time,  may  ripen  into  a  simile  of  pacification. 
Lord  Palmerston  is  reported  to  have  said  in  his  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  May,  31,  1858: 
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"The  word  CABAL  only  means  a  body  consisting  of  a  small 
number,  and  I  believe  the  grammatical  distinction  between  a  cabal 
and  a  party  is  merely  the  distinction  between  a  lew  and  many.'' 


Having  slopped — perhaps  too  much  in  a  Tristram-Shandy- 
like  fashion  at  the  moment  of  creation  —  we  may  proceed  to 
look  at,  the  child,  and  to  observe  its  growth  towards  the  maturity 
of  a  recognised  technical  term,  or  its  march  towards  a  premature 
grave;  for  there  are  drooping  buds  also  in  political  philology. 
It  has  been  the  object  of  frequent  remark,  that  not  intellect 
alone  acts  in  forming  political  terms,  but  also  interest,  fancy, 
hope  and  fear,  sympathy  and  hatred.  These  disadvantages  —  as 
such  they  must  appear  to  the  logician  and  the  philologist  —  may 
be  considered  as  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  every  political 
idea  has  reference  to,  and  will  be  brought  sooner  or  later  into 
contact  with,  fundamental  relations  between  man  and  man.  spring- 
ing from  the  very  nature  of  man  and  things,  —  with  realities, 
-ities  which  carry  within  themselves  a  corrective  against  bad 
logic  and  bad  grammar.  It  is  foreign  to  my  present  purp' 
examine  the  relative  force  of  these  contending  powers.  But  this 
much  may  be  said,  that  their  conflict  imparts  to  the  growth  of 
political  terms  a  rare  interest,  and  affords  to  the  observer  glimpses 
of  the  mysterious  connexion  between  word,  notion  and  thing, — of 
that  faint  and  wavering  line,  where  nature  and  habit  meet,  of 
the  vital  principle  of  language;  all  which  manifestations  an-  ge- 
nerally and  perhaps  too  exclusively  sought  for  in  times  far  be- 
yond immediate  observation,  or.  as  was  done  by  Psammeticus  and 
one  of  the  Scottish  kings,  in  cruel  experiments. 

Want  of  space  forbids  me  for  the  time  to  give  a  series  ol 
elaborate  examples.  I  confine  myself  to  some  general  remarks. 
In  politics  every  new  term  ought  to  be  viewed  with  distrust,  be- 
cause the  creation  of  any  new  idea  is  highly  improbable.  More 
than  distrust,  the  liveliest  suspicion  of  a  fallacy  is  justilied  when- 
ever we  find  an  event,  an  act.  not  designated  by  that  received 
technical  term,  under  which  it  would  prima  facie  <eem  to  fall, 
but  by  some  other  word.  In  the  diplomatic  parlance  of  the  la>t 
hundred  years  wr  Bee  from  time  to  time  the  \vi  b  In  /Y.////Y  applied 
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to  1.  killing  people,  2.  battering  down  strongholds,  3.  occupying 
territory.  Why  is  it  not  applied  to  making  war?  Because  in  every 
instance  I  have  collected,  some  one  or  other  of  the  legal  requi- 
sites of  war  is  wanting.  There  is  another  description  of  phrases 
deserving  particular  attention:  growing  up  in  certain  conjunctures, 
internal  or  international,  like  fungi,  and  being  vague  almost  to 
unmeaningness.  They  sometimes  turn  out  on  closer  inspection 
to  be  masonic  terms  by  means  of  which  the  knowing  ones  are 
enabled  to  converse  publicly  without  being  understood  by  the 
profani.  A  recent  instance  is  the  phrase  THE  BEST  INTERESTS  OF 
EUROPE,  being  the  key  to  all  diplomatic  transactions  preceding 
the  last  war,  and,  some  people  think,  to  the  war  too. 

A  formation,  grammatically  incorrect,  a  deformity  of  the  body, 
is  generally  a  warning  that  there  is  something  wrong  about  the 
soul.  A  curious  instance  of  faulty  formation  is  the  word  respon- 
sible. According  to  its  Latin  termination  it  means  'something  that 
can  be  answered ' ,  a  question  for  instance ,  and  even  taken  in  this 
sense,  it  would  be,  if  not  a  grammatical  monster  at  least  no 
grammatical  Adonis,  because  respondere  is  not  construed  with  the 
accusative,  but  with  the  dative  or  some  corresponding  preposition. 
I  won't  stand  up  for  the  result  arrived  at  after  a  laborious  in- 
vestigation by  a  recent  German  writer  on  the  constitutional  law 
of  England1,  that  responsibility  as  apolitical  term  means — nothing. 
But  certain  it  is  that  the  word  is  radically  equivocal  and  that  the 
equivocation  springs  from  the  original  sin  of  grammatical  faulti- 
ness.  Numerous  instances  are  to  be  found  in  those  horrid  com- 
pounds, formed  by  tacking  the  Greek  termination  ism  to  some 
Saxon  word. 

Decided  amphibologies  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  marked 
as  such;  even  with  cross-bones,  like  poison  in  a  druggist's  shop. 
For  poison  they  are.  A  good,  a  very  rank  specimen  of  them  is:  to  be 
free  to  do  or  not  to  do  such  and  such  a  thing;  a  phrase  frequently 
met  with  in  diplomatic  correspondence.  It  may  mean  'to  have  a  legal 
right',  'to  be  morally  justified',  'to  have  the  physical  power',  'not  to 
feel  restrained  by  any  considerations'.  For  such  a  word  there  is 
no  legitimate  want  in  any  language.  Should  tradition  or  etiquette 

1  Gneist,   das  heutige  englische  Yerfassungs-  und  Verwaltungsrecbt. 
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or  principle  (also  a  splendid  amphibology)  militate  too  strongly 
against  the  setting  up  of  cross-bones  or  other  direct  warning,  it 
would  be  possible,  in  many  instances,  to  find  a  striking  quotation 
to  convey  the  hint. 

An  attention  not  quite  suspicious,  but  watchful,  ought  to  be 
bestowed  upon  metaphorical  expressions  used  in  political  discourse. 

The  third  phase  in  the  history  of  a  political  term,  the  tendency 
to  break  away  from  the  trammels  of  scientific  definition ,  does  not 
call  for  particular  comment,  nor  does  it  need  particular  recom- 
mendation. Looking  at  the  interests  involved  apart  from  philology, 
it  is  perhaps  that  of  paramount  importance.  A  word  just  now 
indulging  in  this  inclination,  and.  therefore,  to  be  watched  at- 
tentively, is  guaranti/  (spelt  with  a  y).  Webster  (1845)  gives  tin- 
correct  definition:  "An  undertaking  or  engagement  by  a  third 
person  or  party  that  the  stipulations  of  a  treaty  shall  be  observed 
by  the  contracting  parties  or  by  one  of  them."  Everybody  will 
remember  how  completely,  within  the  last  four  years,  this  strictly 
defined  term  has  run  loose,  certainly  not  for  the  benefit  either  of 
popular  discussion,  or  of  political  transactions. 


We  have  considered  the'  word  within  the  limits  of  the  English 
language.  Kv.-ry  political  term,  however,  has  a  twofold  connexion 
with  other  languages,  one  I  may  call  vertical,  the  other  hori/ontal, 
one,  by  means  of  its  roots,  with  the  underlying  Strata;  the  other, 
with  the  surrounding  vegetation,  by  runners  and  wall-roots,  by 
winds  and  insects  carrying  over  the  pollen,  or  by  artificial,  some- 
times very  artificial,  fecundation.  I  purposely  avoid  the  terms 
etymology  and  synonymy,  because  in  their  generally  n 
MUM  they  do  not  quite  cover  what  I  mean  to  express.  Ktymo- 
'.r«-iierally  contents  itself  with  showing  the  parentage  of  tin- 
body  of  the  term,  of  the  letters  of  the  word,  and  looks  upon  the 
derivation  of  the  sen>e  rather  as  a  guide  and  help  for  the  purpose 
of  that  grammatical  research.  It  would  consider  ii>  ta-k  achieved 
by  making  out  the  root.  With  respect  to  political  terms  another 
deMderatum  arises,  much  in  accordance,  it  might  be  maintained, 
with  the  etymology  u[' etynioloffi/  from  CTltyUOg  and  ).nyt)$.  From 
words  derived  from  (livek  and  Latin,  repeated  derivation>  may 
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have  taken  place,  at  different  times,  independently  of  each  other; 
several  cuttings  may  have  been  made  from  the  same  stock  and 
implanted  into  the  language.  Considering  the  great  and  obvious 
influence  exercised  by  the  hand  that  made  the  cutting,  by  soil, 
climate,  temperature,  it  will  at  once  appear  how  interesting  must 
be  the  search  after  the  fact  and  date  of  repeated  transplantations ; 
let  me  add  how  extensive ;  for  I  apprehend ,  there  are  few  political 
terms  derived  from  the  classical  languages,  that  have  not  ex- 
perienced a  similar  treatment.  One  may  safely  affirm  beforehand 
that  the  word  ARISTOCRACY  has  been  part  and  parcel  of  the  En- 
glish language  from  a  very  early  period.  But  the  Attorney  General 
in  Home  Tooke's  trial  (1795)  in  enumerating  the  new  opinions 
propagated  by  the  friends  of  the  accused  and  the  new  terms  in 
which  they  conveyed  those  opinions,  says:  "To  the  rich  was 
given  the  name  aristocracy";  and  in  considering  this  application 
of  the  term  as  a  new  one,  he  is  evidently  quite  correct. 

I  pass  on  to  the  connexion  of  political  terms  with  contempe- 
raneous  languages.  As  long  as  scientific  works  were  written  in 
Latin,  and  international  correspondence  carried  on  in  the  same 
language,  something  approaching  to  mathematical  precision  could 
be  maintained  or  sought  for.  Latin  had  a  certain  similarity  with 
the  Chinese  characters,  written  and  read  by  nations  of  different 
tongues.  Since  that  time  translating  has  exercised  and  is  exer- 
cising an  influence  the  magnitude  of  which  few  will  appreciate 
a  priori,  or  only  after  those  amusing  blunders  quoted  in  works  that 
profess  to  touch  on  the  subject,  as  duty  on  timber  for  droit  de 
timbre  or  making  all  lands  in  England  cimetieres  (graveyards) 
meaning  mortmain.  Bentham  justly  remarks  that  of  notions  of 
universal  jurisprudence,  as  he  calls  it,  viz.  common  to  all  nations 
of  the  world ,  there  are  very  few.  In  different  parts  of  the  world 
under  an  outward  appearance  of  identity  characteristic  distinctions 
are  revealed  to  a  closer  examination  in  institutions  of  man  as 
well  as  in  works  of  nature,  in  politics  and  history  as  well  as  in 
botany  and  zoology  Translation  is  always  at  work  to  obliterate 
or  to  confound  those  distinctions.  No  mastery  of  languages,  how 
perfect  soever,  can  prevent  that.  Of  the  translator  might  be  re- 
quired what  the  Corpus  Juris  requires  of  the  lawyer,  omnium 
rerum  divinarum  et  human  arum  notitio.  Take  for  instance  the 
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dignities  and  offices  in  different  countries.  (Jem-rally  their  names 
sire,  treated  in  translating  as  exchangeable  terms.  But  how  un- 
like are  their  qualities.  Compare  for  instance  Queen,  minister, 
judge,  bishop,  in  P^ngland,  and  the  corresponding  dignities  in  other 
countries.  Yet  conclusions  drawn  from  the  realities  of  one 
country  are  translated  into  the  language  of  another,  are  applied 
to  the  realities  of  that  second  country,  are  modified  so  as  to 
suit  them,  are  absorbed  into  that  growing  mass  of  ideas  familiar 
alike  to  the  educated  of  our  whole  sphere  of  civilization,  and,  not 
{infrequently  reimported,  retranslated  into  the  land  of  their  birth, 
affect  those  realities  from  which  they  originally  sprung.  To 
avoid  such  effects ,  which  are  always  of  very  questionable  value 
as  they  go  on  silently,  without  the  consciousness  of  those  ope- 
rated upon,  are  difficult  to  detect  and  still  more  difficult  to  counter- 
act,—  to  avoid  them,  I  say,  is  almost  impossible  where  different 
living  languages  have  each  derived  a  word  from  the  same  Roman 
root.  You  cannot  but  translate  the  English  word  constitution  by 
the  French  constitution  and  the  German  Constitution.  A  curious 
illustration  I  shall  adduce  presently. 

The  mixture  of  languages,  —  which  was  more  restrained  so 
long  as  it  was  the  normal  state  of  governments  to  keep  aloof  from 
each  other,  and  so  long  as  the  translating  of  scientific  works  and 
public  documents  was  performed  by  comparatively  few  and  high- 
skilled  hands,  —  has  grown  with  the  ri.se  of  modern  diplomacy, 
of  the  so-called  European  concert,  and  with  the  gigantic  deve- 
lopment of  the  newspaper  press  in  the  several  countries,  more 
particularly  with  the  habit  of  regularly  transposing  argumentative 
articles  from  the  journals  of  one  country  to  those  of  an  other. 
If  has  become  an  important  feature  of  the  age,  linguistic  and 
political,  equally  worthy  of  attention  whether  it  be  considered 
with  hope  or  with  apprehension.  Whenever  some  great  inter- 
national transaction  is  on  the  tajiiK.  any  reader  of  the  Times  may 
heroine  a  contributor  to  lexicography.  Observation  is  facilitated 
by  living  in  foreign  countries  and,  therefore,  the  otherwise  fatal 
disadvantage  of  being  a  foreigner  may  excuse  me  for  having  taken 
up  the  topic  at  all. 

It  affects  not  the  present  thought  and  present  action  alone. 
It  may  react  upon  almost  every  thing  that  has  been  considered 
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settled  in  politics,  especially  in  international  law;  and  it  does 
react,  —  international  law  being  to  a  great  extent  a  science  of 
precedents.  I  could  not  subscribe  in  full  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
G.  Cornewall  Lewis1  that  "where  the  several  languages  use  native 
technical  terms,  their  equivalent  to  the  corresponding  terms  in 
other  languages  is  settled".  It  has  been  the  fate  of  the  learned 
author  to  assent  as  minister  of  the  Crown  to  the  celebrated  De- 
claration on  maritime  Law,  annexed  to  the  treaty  of  Paris.  Now 
the  English  version  of  that  document  is: 

"1.   Privateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished". 
But  the  French  text  runs: 

"1.   La  course  est,  et  demeure,  abolie". 

La  course  is  defined,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de  1' Academic;  Tan  VII. 
to  mean: 

"Acte  d'hostilite  que  Ton  fait  en  courant  les  mers". 
The  edition  of  1835  adds: 

"Se  dit  specialement  en  parlant  des  corsaires". 
It  is  to    be   hoped  for    the  best  interests  of  the  world    that  the 
question,  whether  hostilities  of  the  regular  naval  power  against 
merchantmen  are  done  away  with  by  that  paragraph,  may  never 
be  discussed  elsewhere  than  in  philological  societies. 

I   conclude  by  quoting  three  instances    of  different  character, 
taken  from  recent  diplomatic  transactions. 

In  the  negotiations  preceding  the  Russian  war  and  running 
parallel  with  it,  the  demand  was  raised  to  consolider  les  droits 
des  Chretiens.  Consolider  means  to  make  firm.  The  demand  was 
approved  of  in  English,  in  these  words  "to  consolidate  the  rights 
of  the  Christians".  To  consolidate  means  to  sum  up  in  one  statute 
the  enactments  of  many  others,  and  in  this  sense  the  word  was 
retranslated  into  French  and  at  last  realised  in  the  Haiti  Humayun. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1854,  before  the  declaration  of 
war,  a  perfect  harmony  was  not  yet  established  between  the 
English  and  the  French  on  the  policy  of  entering  the  Black  Sea. 
Identical  instructions,  therefore,  were  issued  to  the  Commanders 
of  both  squadrons  to  make  the  Russian  fleet  retire;  in  English  to 
require  them,  in  French  to  contraindre  them.  Contraindre  is 
''forcer,  obliger  par  force'. 

1  A  treatise  on  the  Methods  of  Observation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics, 
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In  another  instance  the  want  of  agreement  has  veiled  itself  not 
in  an  incorrect  translation  l>nf  in  the  ambiguity  of  a  single  term. 
The  Clayton -Bulwer  treaty  forbids  the  contracting  powers  to 
occupy  the  American  Isthmus,  concealing  under  the  twofold  mean- 
ing of  to  take  possession  and  to  keep  possession  the  difficulty 
whether  existing  occupations  are  to  be  given  up  or  not. 

I  am  well  aware  that  several  points  touched  upon  in  this 
paper  have  been  treated  incidentally  by  various  writers.  Inci- 
dental disquisitions  of  that  kind,  always  valuable,  would  be 
greatly  promoted  by  a  copious  store  of  such  lexicographical  ma- 
terial as  I  have  endeavoured  to  define.  The  collecting  it,  how- 
ever, should  not  be  made  subservient  to  any  other  science.  It 
will  serve  its  own  purpose,  it  would  help  to  build  up  a  history 
of  the  WORD  which  could  be  kept  as  distinct  from  the  history 
of  the  idea  that  is  represented  by  the  word,  as  from  that  of  the 
compound  of  letters  which  represents  the  word.  I  beg  to  add, 
as  a  specimen  of  this  kind  of  history,  a  selection  of  my  notes, 
concerning  the  term. 

PUBLIC  OPINION. 

In  Latin  opinio  is  denned  by  Forcellini:  assensus  rei  non  ex- 
ploratae.  In  Cicero  we  find  opinio  commiinis  hominum,  opinio 
omnium,  opinio  popularis,  opinio  vulgaris.  Not  opinio  publica; 
though  favor  publicus  and  similar  combinations  occur  in  classical 
authors.  In  medieval  latinity  we  have  Opinionistae  i.  e.  Haeretici 
a  perversa  mentis  opinione  sic  appellati.  As  a  bridge  leading  to 
modern  times  there  are  two  passages  from  Macchiavelli: 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is  called  the 
voice  of  God,  because  one  sees  una  opinione  universal*  prognosticate 
events  in  such  a  miraculous  manner,  that  one  might  attribute  to  it  an 
occult  virtue  of  fore-seeing  good  and  evil.  Livius  i.  58. 
And  the  summary  of  Livijis  iii.  34,  in  which  the  thing  is  de- 
scribed as  clearly  as  possible: 

Quale  fama,  o  voce,  o  opinione  fa,  che  il  popolo  commincia  a  fa 
vorire  un  cittadino. 

Lies  are  sufficient  to  breed  opinion,  and  opinion  brings  on  substance. 

Lord  Bacon. 

I  continue  arranging  the  ({notations  chronologically  in  spite  of 
a  strong  temptation  to  combine  them  in  some  mosaic  device: 
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By  your  teaching  and  your  chaplains  with  new  opinions  divers  and 
dangerous.  Shakespeare;  Henry  VIII.  f  1616. 

Besides  if  things  go  well,  opinion,  that  so  sticks  on  Marcius,  shall 
of  his  demerits  rob  Cominius.  Idem;  Coriolanus. 

The  great  Achilles  whom  opinion  crowns  the  sinew  and  the  forehead 
of  our  host.  Idem;  Troilus  and  Cressida. 

A  plague  of  opinion!  a  man  may  wear  it  on  both  sides,  like  a  leather 
jerkin.  Idem;  ibidem. 

Yet  opinion,  a  sovereign  mistress  of  effects,  throws  a  more  safe  voice 
on  you.  Idem;  Othello. 

Opinion  is  a  light,  vaine,  crude  and  imperfect  thing,  settled  in  the 
imagination,  but  never  arriving  t.t  the  understanding,  there  to  obtain 
the  tincture  of  reason.  B.  Jonson.  f  1637. 

The  floating  of  other  men's  opinions  in  our  brain  makes  us  not  one 
jot  more  knowing,  though  they  happen  to  be  true.  What  in  them  was 
science,  is  in  us  but  opinialrety.  Locke;  Understanding.  1670. 

Be  sure  not  to  let  your  son  be  bred  up  in  the  art  and  formality  of 
disputing,  either  practising  it  himself  or  admiring  it  in  others;  unless, 
instead  of  an  able  man,  you  desire  to  have  him  an  insignificant  wrangler, 
opinialor  in  discourse  and  priding  himself  in  contradicting  others. 

Locke;  of  Education.    1693. 

The  common  clamour  of  tongues  and  pens  has  run  against  the  base- 
ness of  the  whole  kingdom  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborpugh. 

Examiner;  No.  16.    1711. 

Our  opinions  of  all  kind  are  strongly  effected  by  society  and  sympathy 
and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to  support  any  principle  or  sentiment 
against  the  universal  consent  of  every  one  with  whom  we  have  any  friend- 
ship or  correspondence.  Hume;  on  the  Passions.  1738. 

Yet  so  it  is ,  that  as  an  Idler  meets  every  hour  of  his  life  with  men 
who  have  different  opinions  upon  every  thing  past,  present  and  future; 
who  deny  the  most  notorious  facts,  contradict  the  most  cogent  truths 
and  persist  in  asserting  to-day  what  they  asserted  yesterday ,  in  defiance 
of  evidence  and  contempt  of  confutation  Idler.  1758. 

Je  distingue  dans  ce  qu'on  appelle  1'honneur  celui  qui  se  tire  de 
V opinion  publique  et  celui  qui  derive  de  Festruie  de  soi  merne.  Le  pre- 
mier consiste  en  vains  prejuges  plus  mobiles  qu'une  onde  agitee;  le 
second  se  base  dans  les  verites  eternelles  de  la  morale. 

Nouvelle  Heloise.    1759. 

Que  signifie  ce  sacrifice  des  convenances  de  la  nature  aux  conve- 
nances de  F  opinion?  Ibid. 

But  now  forsooth,  because  you  have  got  a  new  pamphlet,  you  must 
have  new  opinions.  Why,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  did  not  your  wise 
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heads   find   this   out  last  year?      The   arguments    made   use   of  in   that 
pamphlet  were  as  well  known  to  you  then  as  they  are  now? 

.Schemer.    1760. 

Nobody  could  say  a  clever  thing  that  was  not  by  the  vox  popult 
placed  to  his  Lordship's  general  account.  Ibidem. 

La  liberte  politique  est  la  tranquillite  de  1'anie  resultual  de  r opinion 
que  chacun  peut  jouir  de  la  surete  et  de  ses  avantages. 

Katharine  II;  Instruction  for  the  National  Assembly  at  Moscau;  1766. 

Man  may  mistake  the  object  of  his  pursuit;  he  may  misapply  his 
industry,  and  misplace  his  improvements.  If  under  a  sense  of  such  pos- 
sible errors,  he  would  find  a  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  his  own 
proceedings  and  arrive  at  the  best  state  of  his  nature,  he  cannot  find  it 
perhaps  in  the  practice  of  any  individual,  or  of  any  nation  whatever; 
not  even  in  the  sense  of  the  majority  or  the  prevailing  opinion  of  his  kind. 
Adam  Ferguson;  On  Civil  Society,  1767. 

Fixer  Vopmion  publique  par  de  choses  de  grand  eclat.  Meinoire  adresse 
par  lo  Comte  de  Broglie  a  Louis  XVI;  1775  (not  published  before  1793). 

If  ever  a  minister  in  this  country  parts  with  such  a  possession,  it 
must  be  upon  grounds  that  will  fully  warrant  the  propriety  in  the  public 
i>l>in\on.  Despatch  of  Lord  Stormont  to  Lord  Malmesbury;  1781. 

lie  studied  to  support  the  public  opinion  of  his  importance  and  wished 
lor  an  occasion  to  derive  some  advantage  from  it. 

Ferguson  ;  Roman  History.    1783. 

No  one  ever  courted  distinction  with  a  more  incessant  emulation  to 
his  rivals,  but  he  (Pompey)  was  entirely  dependent  on  the  public  opinion 
for  any  satisfaction  he  enjoyed  in  the  possession  of  power.  Ibid. 

It  is  enough,  he  (Augustus)  said,  that  we  can  hinder  people  from 
doing  us  any  harm;  we  may  allow  them  to  say  what  they  please.  Yet 
in  this  he  did  not  act  from  contempt  of  the  public  opinion.  Ibid. 

Swift  must  be  allowed  for  a  time  to  have  dictated  the  political  opinions 
of  the  English  nation.  Johnson,  f  1784. 

It  is  important  that  we  should  not  seem  to  spread  the  knowledge  of 
anything  which  can  injure  His  Royal  Highnesses  character  in  public 
pinion.  Mr.  W.  W.  Grenville  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham;  1788. 

They  (the  French)  avow  their  hostility  to  opinion.  Of  course  they 
must  expect  no  support  from  that  influence  which  with  every  other 
authority  they  have  deposed  from  the  seat  of  its  jurisdiction.  Ibid. 

This  mixed  system  of  opinion  and  sentiment  had  its  origin  in  the 
ancient  chivalry,  and  the  principle,  though  varied  in  its  appearance  by 
th<»  varying  state  of  human  affairs,  subsisted  and  influenced  through  a 
long  succession  of  generations  even  to  the  time  we  live  in.  If  it  ever 
be  totally  extinguished,  the  loss,  I  fear,  would  be  great.  It  is  this 
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which  has  given  its  character  to  modern  Europe.  It  is  this  which  has 
distinguished  it  under  all  its  forms  of  government,  and  distinguished  it 
to  its  advantage  from  the  states  of  Asia,  and  possibly  from  those  states 
which  flourished  in  the  most  brilliant  periods  of  the  antique  world.  It 
was  this,  which,  without  confounding  ranks,  had  produced  a  noble  equa- 
lity and  handed  it  down  through  all  the  gradations  of  social  life.  It 
was  this  opinion  which  mitigated  things  into  companions  and  raised 
private  men  to  be  fellows  with  kings  ....  that  now  all  is  to  be  changed. 

Ibid. 

They  (the  Encyclopedists)  carefully  occupied  all  the  avenues  to  opinion. 
Writers,  especially  when  they  act  in  a  body,  and  with  one  direction, 
have  great  influence  on  the  public  mind.  Ibid. 

I  have  not  met  with  public  opinion  in  Burke's  Reflections. 

Et  vous  chefs  et  docteurs  des  peuples,  avant  de  les  entrainer  dans 
la  lutte  de  vos  opinions,  discusez-en  contradictoirement  les  preuves! 
Etablissons  une  contro verse  solemnelle,  une  recherche  publique  de  la 
verite  non  devant  le  tribunal  d'un  individu  corruptible  ou  d'un  parti 
passione,  mais  devant  celui  de  toutes  les  lumieres  et  de  tous  les  in- 
terets  dont  se  compose  Fhumanite;  et  que  le  sens  naturel  de  toute  1'es- 
pece  soit  notre  arbitre  et  notre  juge.  Volney,  Ruines;  1791. 

This  indefinite  language  of  delusion  ("Rights  of  the  people  in  full 
extent")  which  by  opening  unbounded  prospects  of  political  adventure, 
tends  to  destroy  that  public  opinion  which  is  the  support  of  all  free 
government.  Address  of  the  Friends  of  the  People  to  the  Society  for 

Constitutional  Information;  1792. 

La  liberte  des  opinions  ou  la  mort. 

Camille  Desmoulins;  Yieux  Cordelier;  1793. 

Fete  de  V opinion.     Republican  Calendar;  1793, 

In  their  opposition  to  this  law,  which  is  almost  universally  considered 
as  equally  repugnant  to  all  ideas  of  justice,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution,  the  minority  (of  the  Directory)  are  strongly  supported  by 
the  public  opinion.  Malmesbury,  Correspondence;  1796. 

Our  purpose  was  to  ...  interest  and  engage  the  public  mind  with  an 
expectation  that  the  influence  of  public  opinion  would  operate  upon  the 
House  of  Commons  Sheridan  in  Home  Tooke's  trial;  1796. 

Almost  the  only  use  the  Spanish  dynasty  made  of  its  enormous  power 
was  directed  against  the  neic  opinions  (die  neuen  Meinungen)  and  those 
who  professed  them.  Schiller,  History  of  the  thirty  years'  war. 

Ja,  auch  Staatskunst  will  es, 
Dass  du  sie  siehst,  die  offentliche  Meinung 
Durch  eine  der  Grossmuth  dir  gewinnest. 

Schiller,  Maria  Stuart;  1800. 
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I  have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  the  most  absolute  power  can  be 
exercised  in  Russia,  and  that  public  opinion  is  of  no  weight  or  conse- 
quence, and  that  the  Sovereign  is,  as  it  were,  the  universal  soul,  com- 
municating to  the  whole  nation  thought,  word  and  action.  But  it  can 
hardly  be  believed  that  the  general  sources  of  good  and  evil,  working 
upon  the  common  interests,  upon  the  pride  and  passions,  upon  the  pre- 
judices and  upon  the  sentiment  of  nationality  which  is  so  powerful  amongst 
the  inhabitants  of  this  vast  empire,  would  fail  to  produce  the  same  re- 
sults here  as  elsewhere.  Secret  memorandum  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo;  1814. 

Tout  devicnt  facile  quand  on  suit  /'opinion. 

Napoleon  I;  date  not  given. 

Je  connais  quelqu'un,  qui  a  plus  d'esprit  que  Napoleon,  que  Voltaire, 
que  tous  les  ministres  presents  et  futures;  ce  quelqu'un  c'est  r opinion. 

Talleyrand;  date  not  given. 

Question  of  opinion  means  quid  faciendum?  question  of  fact,  quid 
factum?  Bentham,  On  fallacies;  1824. 

There  is  in  nature  no  moving  power  but  mind.  All  else  is  passive 
and  inert.  In  human  affairs  this  power  is  opinion,  in  political  affairs  it 
is  public  opinion,  and  he  who  can  grasp  the  power,  with  it  will  subdue 
the  lleshy  arm  of  physical  strength  and  compel  it  to  work  out  his  pur- 
pose. Those  statesmen  who  know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  passions, 
the  interests  and  the  opinions  of  mankind,  are  able  to  gain  an  ascendency 
and  to  exercise  a  sway  over  human  affairs  far  out  of  all  proportion, 
greater  than  belongs  to  the  power  and  resources  of  the  state  over  which 
they  preside.  Lord  Palinerston,  II.  ofC.;  June,  11,  1829. 

Je  sais,  quel  est  le  poids  de  I  opinion  publiquc  en  Angleterre;  je  1'ai 
vue  changee  en  pen  de  jours. 

Prince  Lieven  to  Lord  Aberdeen;  June,  1829. 

Si  Adam  Smith  a  pu  soutenir  que  Targent  c'est  le  pouvoir,  la  chose 
pent  do  notre  temps,  se  dire  avec  plus  de  justice  encore  de  I'opinion 
publique.  Ce  n'est  pas  qu'on  manque  pour  la  modifier  et  la  (linger  de 
moyens  efticaces,  Fels  surtout  que  1'edncation  de  la  jeunesse  et  1'action 
de  la  presse.  Aussi  un  gouvernement  vigilant  ne  la  laissera-t-il  facile- 
mcnt  ni  sVgarer  ni  lui  devenir  hostile  dans  ses  propres  domaines. 

Secret  Memoir  of  Russia  to  the  German  Courts;  1834. 

That  child  forms  too  many  opinions,  perfect  breeding  forms  none. 

Mrs.  General  in  Little  Doritt;  1854. 

The  excellence  of  the  representative  government  is  that  it  should  re- 
present opinion.  Press,  1854. 

It  might  be  said,  that  by  a  show  of  greater  vigour  the  evil  (the  war) 
might,  have  been  averted.  No  doubt  every  one  has  a  right  to  form  his 
own  opinion,  but  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  after  ;ill  it  is  only  an 
opinion  and,  I  think,  a  wrong  one.  Lord  Palmerston ,  It.  of  C.;  1854. 
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We  should  like  to  know  whether  in  the  garrison  of  Sebastopol  there 
is  anything  like  public  opinion.  Times,  1855. 

Pour  etre  prompte  (la  paix)  il  faut  que  1'Europe  se  prononce;  car, 
sans  la  pression  de  I'opinion  generate  les  luttes  entre  grandes  puissances 
menacent  de  se  prolonguer  . . .  c'est  en  definitive,  r opinion  publique  qui 
remporte  tonjonrs  la  derniere  victoire.  Napoleon  III;  1855. 

In  India  public  opinion  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  civil 
service,  because  there  is  no  public  opinion  but  that  of  the  civil  service. 

Mr.  Vernon  Smith,  H.  of  C.;  July,  21,  1856. 

The  secret  of  organizing  public  opinion  so  as  to  make  a  counterfeit 
article  impose  on  the  world  has  been  studied  with  such  an  effect  that 
the  ancient  constitutional  tests  are  no  longer  sufficient. 

Morning  Chronicle,  1857. 

The  notes  from  which  I  have  chosen  this  series,  as  stated 
above,  are  collected  incidentally,  nor  has  it  been  possible  to 
make  additional  researches  for  the  purpose  of  writing  this  paper. 
However  incomplete  they  necessarily  must  be,  they  afford  illustra- 
tions to  various  general  propositions,  and  give,  perhaps,  in  the 
aggregate  a  rude  idea  of  what  might  be  made  of  the  history  of  a 
political  term.  For  a  political  term  public  opinion  undoubtedly 
is,  although  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  wheter  it  can  be  called  a 
technical  term.  At  all  events  it  is  on  the  road  to  become  such  a 
term;  at  all  events  the  dicta  of  so  many  persons,  preeminent 
either  by  their  capacities  or  by  the  power  they  wield  as  writers 
or  as  officeholders,  the  testimonies  of  what  they  think  themselves 
or  want  other  people  to  think ,  of  public  opinion ,  are  suggestive 
of  historical  and  political  considerations  of  the  highest  order. 

Confining  my  self  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  -word  I  begin 
by  dissolving  it  into  its  component  parts. 

When  we  first  meet  with  opinion  in  English  —  and  I  think  it 
equally  the  case  in  French — it  expresses  a  belief  of  comparatively 
little  value,  owing  to  that  uncertainty,  that  want  of  proof  and 
examination  laid  down  in  Forcellini's  definition  of  the  Latin  word. 
Mereover,  a  tendency  to  run  into  a  still  more  unfavourable  signi- 
fication is  shown  by  a  numerous  kin  in  both  languages:  opinia- 
tive,  opinator,  opiner,  opiniastre,  opiniastrous ,  opiniated,  opiniater, 
to  opiniate,  opiniative,  opiniator,  opiniatre,  opiniatrety ,  opinionate, 
opinionatist ,  opinionatice ,  opinioned,  opinionist — the  whole  of  them 
intimating  a  levity  or  a  headstrongness  of  belief.  It  is  a  curious 
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fact,  lliut,  in  spite  of  the  original  signification  of  the  word  and 
in  spite  of  a  uniform  endeavour  to  maintain  it,  in  contradistinction 
from  judgment,  evinced  by  scientific  writers,  philosophers  and 
philologists,  from  Locke  down  to  the  most  recent  authorities, 
then-  should  exist,  in  ordinary  language,  a  constant  and  success- 
ful tendency  to  enoble  the  word,  to  make  it,  what  it  undoubtedly 
at  present  is,  an  object  of  respect,  nay  reverence  and  worship. 
If  a  man  declines  rushing  into  every  unmeaning  talk,  every 
word-fight,  it  will  be  said  with  an  air  of  pity:  'he  has  no 
opinions'.  To  say  of  a  man,  'he  has  strong  opinions',  is  to  pay 
him  a  compliment.  And  the  dictum  of  Mrs.  General,  that  'good 
breeding  forms  no  opinions',  is  counterbalanced  by  the  authority 
of  the  writer  Mr.  Charles  Dickens,  who  makes  a  caricature  of 
that  distinguished  lady.  Nor  is  that  fashionable  affectation  of 
apathy  restricted  to  opinion,  it  embraces  judgment  as  well.  Out- 
side of  that  refrigerator  of  fashion,  opinion  is  highly  respectable, 
almost  a  spark  of  some  sacred  fire. 

The  sources  of  this  tendency  of  the  language  are  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  epoch  of  religious  struggles,  when  authority  Avould  be 
the  coHtrariiwi  to  opinion  and  private  judgment.  I  am  even  in- 
clined to  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  the  partisans  of  authority 
who  first  spoke  sneeringly,  of  opinions,  new  opinions,  neuen  Met- 
nantjeti.  Keligious  and  political  struggles,  whether  carried  on  by 
the  pen  or  by  the  sword,  being  so  closely  connected,  the  same 
respect  for  opinion,  once  established,  would  easily  attach  itself 
to  political  opinions.  Still  this  will  hardly  explain,  and  certainly 
not  justify,  the  extraordinary  extension  that  has  been  given  to  a 
so-called  right  of  opinion,  and  which  is  claimed,  as  is  justly  re- 
marked by  Samuel  Bailey,  for  almost  every  subject  not  capable  »•!' 
mathematical  demonstration. 

How  soon  a  word  while  preserving  its  outward  appearance 
may  change  its  meaning  to  the  very  contrary,  how  widely  two 
contemporaneous  languages  may  differ  in  the  signification  they 
attach  to  the  same  word,  and  how  suddenly  such  a  difference  may 
disappear,  all  this  is  well  illustrated  by  the  quotations  from  Burke. 
He  ranks  opinion  amongst  the  (iiithoritit'x.  lie.  one  of  the  great 
masters  of  English  prose,  writing  in  17i)0.  points  to  opinion  as 
the  -.ml  and  spirit  of  social  and  political  life  down  to  the  French 
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revolution,  and  bewails  it  as  gone  or  going  for  ever.  And  when 
he  wrote  that,  literature  had  been  ringing,  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  not  in  France  alone,  with  the  cry  "liberty  of  opinion"; 
and  when  he  had  written  that,  there  was  not  long  after,  first  a 
fete,  and  then  a  guillotine  and  then  a  water-spout  of  war  bursting 
over  Europe,  all  for  opinion.  Yet  you  cannot  translate  Camille 
Desmoulins'  cry,  heralding  the  new  time:  La  liberte  des  opinions 
ou  la  mort,  except  by  the  name  of  that  very  thing,  that  Burke 
mourns  as  gone  and  dead. 

English  literature  rejoices  in  a  "History  of  Public  Opinion" 
by  Mackinnon;  but  all  I  have  gathered  from  that  sedes  matcriac 
is  the  assertion  that  public  opinion  originated  about  the  time  of 
James  I. 

To  sum  up, — my  earliest  certificates  of  existence  of  the  com- 
pound public  opinion  are,  in  French,  the  New  Heloise,  1759,  in 
English  the  despatch  of  Lord  Stormont  of  January,  20,  1781.  In 
Ferguson's  History  of  the  Roman  Empire,  1783,  it  occurs  three 
times;  in  his  Essay  on  Civil  Society,  1767,  the  same  idea  is  fully 
treated  of,  but  expressed  otherwise.  In  the  first  five  instances, 
embracing  the  time  from  1781  to  1796,  the  definite  article  is  in- 
variably added:  the  public  opinion.  This  addition  would  be  very 
unusual  now  a  days ;  I  doubt  whether  any  living  writer  would  put 
it  so.  In  consulting  various  grammars  I  have  not  found  any  satis- 
factory explanation  of  this  phenomenon  in  the  growth  of  language. 
My  impression  is,  in  this  individual  case,  that  the  loss  of  the 
article  corresponds  with  the  rise  of  the  word  from  the  dry  term 
of  the  historian  and  the  half-sneering  expression  of  the  diplomatist 
to  the  name  of  a  personified  power,  a  numen.  And  if  that  be  the 
case,  we  may,  in  the  further  loss,  recently  to  be  observed,  of  the 
adjective  public,  in  the  use  of  the  simple  word  opinion,  trace  its 
further  flight  to  a  perfect  deity  or  a  perfect  nothing. 
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VI.- ON  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  BICONSONANTAL  PRE- 
FIX KS  OF  COMPOSITION  IN  IIK1WKW  AS  KVIDKNC'KI) 
BY  COMPARISON  WITH  THE  INDO-EUROPEAN  CLASS. 
I>Y  THE  REV.  FRANCIS  CRAWFORD. 

Amongst  the  peculiarities  of  Hebrew  and  other  Semitic  lan- 
guages is  generally  enumerated  the  supposed  tact  that  in  those 
languages  'scarcely  any  compounds  appear  in  verbs  or  nouns'  '. 
Hazardous  as  it  may  be  deemed  to  dissent  from  an  opinion  that 
lias  received  the  sanction  of  very  high  authority,  the  writer  must 
notwithstanding  venture  at  the  outset  to  express  his  conviction 
that  this  opinion  is  founded  in  error;  that  so  far  from  being  un- 
compounded  as  alleged,  on  the  contrary,  Hebrew  at  least,  abounds 
with  compounds,  that  is,  it  abounds  with  words  possessing  a 
composite  character,  and  this  not  merely  by  receiving  an  addi- 
tional letter  to  the  rootsyllable  according  to  the  theory  of  ac- 
cretion*, though  this  theory  also  holds  good  in  its  degree,  but  by 
being  formed  by  more  direct  combination  of  component  elements 
-  in  short  that  it  possesses  words  compounded  as  much  as  the 
Latin  words  affero  or  confer  o  are  compounded,  though  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  trace  the  component  elements,  and  in  order  to  do 
so  we  must  frequently  have  recourse  to  analogous  modes  of  com- 
position in  the  Indo-European  languages. 

That  the  triliteral,  or  more  strictly  speaking,  the  triconsonantal 
form  so  generally  characteristic  of  stemwords  in  Hebrew  is  not 
itself  a  root  or  element,  though  containing  one,  is  now  admitted  by 
those  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject3.  A  primary  mono- 
syllabic rootsyllable  is  conceived  to  underlie  the  more  extended 
form,  and  to  arrive  at  this  primary  rootsyllable  or  ultimate  ele- 
ment it  is  necessary  to  disconnect  from  the  triliteral  form  a  prefix 
or  affix  which  constantly  adheres  to  it. 

1  Gesenius,  lleb.  gram,  page  2. 

2  On  this  subject  soo  ( Phil.   Trans.  1854,  pHge   174)   the   remarks   of 
the  Rev.  John  Davies,  a  writer  who  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause 
of  Philology  by  calling  attention  to  the  connection  of  Semitic  roots  with 
corresponding  forms  in  the  Indo-European  class  of  languages. 

3  Donaldson's  lleb  grain.  j».  17.     Hev.  John  Davies,  Phil.  Trtina.  1854. 
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The  subject  of  such  constant  prefixes  and  affixes  presents  a 
most  interesting  field  of  investigation  to  the  comparative  philo- 
logist; it  will  in  a  great  measure  form  the  basis  of  the  present 
communication,  and  an  attentive  consideration  of  it,  will  lead,  it 
is  hoped,  to  some  important  and  remarkable  results.  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  writer  be  not  mistaken,  it  will  be  made  apparent 
thereby,  that  many  Hebrew  stemwords  which  have  hitherto  been 
deemed  simple  forms  are  in  reality  compound,  and  secondly  that 
there  exists  betwixt  the  primary  elements  of  the  Hebrew  language 
and  several  members  of  the  Indo-European  family  a  relationship 
so  intimate,  that  it  is  not  without  some  shew  of  reason  that  the  in- 
ference suggests  itself  that  the  ancient  basis  of  the  Hebrew 
language  was  in  its  origin  essentially  Indo-European,  though  at 
some  remote  period  modified  and  disguised  by  the  superinduction 
of  a  Semitic  formation. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  constant  prefixes  and  affixes  of 
composition  in  Hebrew  it  will  be  desirable  and  convenient  to  treat 
separately  of  each,  and  first  of  the  prefixes  which  will  be  found 
more  than  sufficient  to  occupy  our  attention  on  the  present  occasion. 

In  regard,  then,  to  such  prefixes  it  is  to  be  observed  at  the 
commencement,  that  some  consist  of  merely  a  single  consonant 
and  some  again,  are  biconsonantal ,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  stem- 
words  of  the  triconsonantal  form  in  Hebrew,  in  some  instances 
the  first  consonant  is  found  to  be  not  radical,  whilst  in  others  the 
first  two  belong  not  to  the  root,  but  form  a  component  prefix. 
The  existence  of  prefixes  of  composition,  consisting  of  a  single 
consonant,  has  been  often  observed  and  commented  on  ' — but  so 
far,  as  I  am  aware ,  the  notion  of  biconsonantal  prefixes  has  not 
hitherto  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  yet  such  prefixes 
form  the  most  interesting  class,  and  best  exhibit  the  relationship 
of  Hebrew  to  the  Indo-European  languages. 

Of  the  prefixes  consisting  of  a  single  consonant  some  are  mere- 
ly euphonic  or  dialectic — others  again  are  formed  by  accretion '-, 

1  Phil.  Trans.  1854   ut  supra. 

2  Instances   of  trililerals   of  accretion   are   occasionally   to   be   found, 
compare  Heb.  n'n  (rtr)  =  strive  (English),   Greek  voi  and  Latin  pluo-   at 
times   also   may   be  perceived   an   intermediate   form,    e.  g.   iixto  -  like 
—  gleich — where  like  is  intermediate  between  the  Greek  and  German  forms. 
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or  arc  representatives  of  significant  particles  which  enter  into  per- 
manent combination  with  the  root,  and  of  this  latter  kind  are  to 
he  considered  in  almost  all  cases  the  hiconsonantal  preli 

The  existence  of  such  prefixes  of  composition  in  Hebrew  words 
might  perhaps  have  been  interred  from  a  simple  comparison  with 
each  other  of  certain  stems  in  that  language  in  which  the  terminal 
letters  are  the  same  or  kindred,  whilst,  the  significations  are  closely 
related,  if  not  absolutely  identical. 

Thus    for  example,    it    cannot   be   supposed  the   result   of  men 
casual  coincidence   that  so  many  Hebrew  verbs  having  the  signifi- 
cation to  seek,  search,  or  inquire  for,  should  all  terminate  in  the 
same  sibilant,  as 

tDpD  bakasJi,  XL'Dn  cJiaphash, 

Tim  darasJi ,  tnup  kasliasli, 

that  so  many  in  whose  signification  there  is  a  reference  to  ivork, 
labour,  dointj ,  should  have  a  final  lamed,  as 

SSy  alal,  Sya  paal, 

Soy  amal,  Syo  metal, 

that  so  many  signifying  to  cry  out,  sJwul  or  call  aloud,  should 
terminate  either  in  p~  (k)  or  n~  (ch),  as 

pDN  anak,  n^Q  patsach, 

pyr  zaalc,  mx  tsavacJi, 

pyx  tsaak\  mx  tsarach, 

that  so  many  in  the  sense  of  bind,  unite,  couple,  should  end  in 
1-  (d),  as  ' 

in*  yacliad,  ipy  akad, 

iDy  anad,  iw  tsamad, 

UN*  afjad  (Rabb.) 
and  so  of  many  other  examples. 

Assuming  then  for  the,  present  that  there  is  a  common  root- 
syllable  belonging  to  each  of  the  several  groups  of  stemwords 
above  instanced,  a  careful  analysis  and  comparison  with  other 
languages  more  especially  those  of  the  Indo-Kuropean  class  will 
make  apparent  that  in  most  of  the  Ion-going  examples  the  root 
is  to  be  found  in  the  last  s\  liable,  and  not  (infrequently  in  the 
last  consonant  preceded  by  a  vowel. 
Thus  on  examining  the  group 

E 
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bakash,  ii?Dn   chaphash, 

urn  darash,  tt/TL'p  kashash, 

we  observe  that  in  the  last  word  the  second  consonant  is  doubled, 
and  consequently  according  to  a  principle  that  may  be  regarded 
as  fully  established  *,  the  rootsyllable  is  found  by  rejecting  one 
of  the  repeated  letters  so  that  we  have  as  the  original  form  or 
root  in  this  case  the  monosyllabic  element: 

u?p  (kash)  =  seek, 
corresponding  as  has  been  observed  by  Gesenius  to  the  Arabic: 

jjixi  (kasha)  —  to  seek, 
and  represented  in  the  Indo-European  class  by  the  Latin: 

quses-o  —  to  seek, 
and  the  Welsh: 

ceis-io  =  to 


The  existence  of  such  a  rootsyllable  being  established  the  in- 
ference is  easily  drawn  that  in  the  triconsonantal  form  trpn  the 
first  consonant  is  not  radical,  but  a  mere  prefix  of  composition. 
This  idea  which  has  suggested  itself  from  time  to  time  to  others, 
is  confirmed  by  the  examination  of  several  additional  Hebrew 
stems  commencing  with  the  same  letter,  but  in  which  the  root  is 
shown  by  comparison  with  Indo-European  analogues  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  last  two  consonants — thus  for  example,  taking  the 
piel  form  of  the  following  verbs ,  we  have 

irru  (bi-ged)  to  transgress,  =  gwyd-io  to  transgress,  (W.) 
Vra  2  (bi-del)  to  separate,  =  daBl-an  to  separate,  (A.S.) 
]rrn  (bi-chen)  to  prove,  try,  =  cunn-ian  to  prove,  try,  (A.S.) 
oS"n  (bi-les)  to  gather.  —  les-an  to  gather,  (A.S.) 
yp-n  (bi-keng)  to  split,  cleave,  =  cin-an  to  split,  (A.S.) 
ip'3  (bi-ker)  to  seek,  =  qua3r-o  to  seek,  (Lat.) 
to  which  may  be  added: 

-nn~3  (ba-cliur)  a  youth ,  —  XOVQ-OQ  a  youth,  (Gr.). 

1  Philol.  Trans.  1854,  page  12. 

fd»l  a  portion  (A.S.) 

2  Via  (ba-dal)  a  portion  —  {  _ 

[dal  a  portion  (Ir.). 

Compare  also  deill  =  pnrt,  separate  (Ir.),  Theil-en  =  to  divide,  share 
(Germ.),  with  the  Hebrew  verb  above  given,  which  like  some  other  stems 
has  analogies  in  more  than  one  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family. 
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On  looking  over  the  Ion-going  examples  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  greater  part  of  them  are  taken  from  the  Anglosaxon  lan- 
guage. which  will  be  found  on  examination  a  most  useful  auxiliary 
in  the  investigation  of  the  ultimate  forms  of  Hebrew  '.  \Vith  re- 
spect to  the  analogous  words  above  instanced  it  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  some  cases  we  lind  an  agreement  not.  merely  as  to  mono- 
syllabic roots,  but  even  in  more  composite  forms-  thus  we  have 
in  Anglosaxon  not  only 

ihel-an,  to  divide,  separate, 
cunn-ian,  to  prove,  try, 
but  also  the  compounds 

be-drel-an,  to  divide, 
be-cunn-ian,  to  prove,  try, 

corresponding  very  exactly  to  the  Hebrew  compounds  STJ  bi-drl, 
and  ]n~D  bi-clten. 

The  reasonable  inference  then  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  Teutonic 
prefix  of  composition  is  analogous  to  the  Hebrew  preformative 
3  (&),  or  contrariwise  that  the  Hebrew  preformative  is  represented 
by  the  prefix  of  composition  be  in  the  Teutonic  languages. 

This  view  seems  to  be  in  some  degree  confirmed  by  the  fact 
of  another  Teutonic  prefix,  namely  ge  or  ga  being  apparently  re- 
presented in  Hebrew  by  a  prosthetic  gimmel  or  some  kindred 
letter,  e.  g. 

iL'Vj  ((fi-ltsli)  to  feed,  =  ge-laesw-ian  to  feed,  (A.  S.) 

izrp  (ki-ber)  to  bury,  —  ge-byr-ian  to  bury,   (A.S.); 

both  Anglosaxon  word*  being  derived  from  the  more  simple  forms: 

laesw-ian  to  feed  ,  and  byr-ian  to  bur)/. 

Having  thus  considered  instances  of  a  prefix  consisting  of  a 
single  consonant,  let  us  next  examine  some  that  are  to  be  referred 
to  the  class  of  biconsonantals  two  examples  are  presented  by  the 
remaining  members  of  the  group  which  we.  have  been  analys- 
ing. viz. 

trm  danixh  ,   and  trsn  chapliaxh. 
It   may  at   lirst  sight  appear  somewhat   difticult   to  connect  these 


1  Nor  is  this  so  much  to  l.o  womlovoil  at.  it'  we  In-Hove  with  the  com- 
|>ili'r  of  tin*  '•('nniptMuliniis  AiiL:l".s;i\iMi  hii-lidiiarv  "  ,  th:it  'Mho  Saxons 
liko  all  tho  'r«'ut«Miv  or  (icni):in-  wen«  <>f  (>ri*'iit;d  origin" 
IVt/.). 
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forms  with  the  monosyllabic  rootsyllable  trp  (kash)  or  (kesh). 
This,  however,  is  effected  on  the  principle  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing rule  which  is  of  extensive  application  ,  and  to  which  we 
shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  refer. 

Rule.  —  In  the  case  of  triconsonantal  compound  words  in  Hebrew, 
whenever  the  prefix  consists  of  a  single  consonant,  the  initial  con- 
sonant of  the  rootsyllable  is  preserved  in  the  compound;  but  when 
the  prefix  is  biconsonantal  ,  the  root  in  composition  loses  its  initial 
consonant  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  Irish  words,  com- 
mencing with  a  letter  capable  of  aspiration,  lose  the  ordinary 
power  of  that  letter,  when  they  form  the  latter  part  of  a  com- 
pound *. 

This  rule  being  applied  to  the  case  of  the  two  verbs  under 
consideration,  we  find  that,  on  the  supposition  of  the  rootsyllable 
tt?p  (kash)  entering  into  their  composition,  as  it  has  lost  its  initial 
consonant,  we  are  to  infer  that  the  prefixes  in  this  case  are  bi- 
consonantal and  of  the  forms  ~n  (dar)  and  ?jn  (cTiapJi)  ;  combining 
these  prefixes  with  the  rootsyllable  we  should  have  as  the  origi- 
nal forms: 

XLJp~-n  (dar-kasJi)  ,  tt?p"Dn  (cJiaph-kasli)  , 

forms  which  were  ultimately  euphonised  into  their  present  re- 
presentatives : 

itm  (darasK),  tr?an  (cliapJiasJi)'. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Indo-European  class  we  shall  find 
evidence  of  similar  prefixes  of  composition  having  existence  there. 
Thus  in  Persian  we  find  such  compounds  as: 

(dar-kh'astan)  =  to  require, 
(dar-yaftari)  =  to  understand, 
(dar-amadaii)  =  to  enter, 
in  Welsh: 

dar-paru  =  to  prepare  , 
dar-amred  =  going  around, 
and  in  Greek: 

—  to  tear,  devour, 


1  Sometimes  the  initial  letter  of  the  root  disappears  in  composition 
in  Irish  as  well  as  in  Hebrew,  e.g. 

amarc  love,  be  fond  of  =  am-shearc  (from  scare,  love). 
Compare  also  Welsh  cydavpr  from  cyd  and  gawr. 
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all  formed  by  prefixing  the  preposition  of  composition  dar  l  to 
the  more  simple  root. 

Analogies  of  the  other  prefix,  7\n  (cliapH),  are  not  so  numerous, 
yet  if  written,   as  it  would  appear,   in    1  lie  piel  form  of  verbs,   it 
srcins   to   be  very  exactly  represented    by  the  Welsh  preluiiiiativx- 
cyf  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  compounds  in  that  language,  as: 
cyf-aros  =  to  tarry  (from)  aros  =  to  tarry 
cyf-iawn  =  just  (from)  iawn  =  just 
cyf-rif  2  =  to  number  (from)  rhif  =  number. 
Having  thus  in  some  degree  the  warrant  of  analogy  to  confirm 
the  supposition  suggested  as  to  the  existence  of  particles  of  the 
form  -n  (dar)  and  r\n  (chaph)  as  prefixes  in  Hebrew,  let  us  ex- 
amine whether  it  will  commend  itself  as  well-founded  by  its  adap- 
tability to  other  examples  in  that  language,  and  whether  it  will 
enable  us  to  analyse  them  aright.    It  is  hoped  that  on  examination 
it  will  be  found  to  do  so,    altho'  in  consequence  of  the  scanty 
supply  of  Hebrew  words  beginning  with  these  prefixes ,  our  in- 
duction must  be  very  limited;  scanty,  however,  as  is  that  supply 
it  is  rendered  apparently  more  so  by  the  practice  of  referring  to 
the  same  origin  words  of  very  dissimilar  meaning;  thus  for  example 
we  find  under  the  same  head,  as 

-|-n  (darak),  to  go 

the  diverse  significations:  to  bend  (as  a  bow),  and  to  tread  (as 
corn  or  a  winepress),  as  if  all  proceeded  from  the  same  root.  It 
would  be  more  reasonable,  however,  to  suppose  the  existence  of 
three  different  monosyllabic  rootsyllables  which  combined  with  the 

1  In  the  German  language  are  found  many  verbs  compounded  with 
a  prefix   rfar,    as   dar-bietcn  —  to  offer,   dar-bringen  —  to  bring,  but  the 
prefix  in  such  words  is  generally  supposed   to  be  of  distinct  origin  from 
that  given  above;  see  however  in  Phil.  Proceed,  (vol.  i.  p.  268)  an  account 
of  an  intensive  particle  der,  added  to  certain  tenses  of  verbs  to  enhance 
the  signification. 

2  The  Welsh  prefix  cyf  signifies  together  with  in  its   original  accep- 
tation, but  this  sense  is  not  rigidly  adhered  to  in  composition  as  it  is 
used,   like  the  Latin  con  or  com,   occasionally  to  strengthen  the  simple 
form;  the  connecting  link  between  cyf  and  com  is  supplied  by  the  Irish 
prolix  comh  or  coimh ,  in  which  the  1-ihial  being  aspirated  is  pronounced 
like  v,    so   that  whilst   comh  resembles   the   Latin  word    in   appearance, 
it  approaches  the  Welsh  word  in  sound. 
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common  prefix  dar ,  gave  origin  to  the  different  significations  men- 
tioned. 

Such  a  root  is  easily  found  in  the  case  of 

"|-n  (darak)  =  to  go, 

and  appears  to  have  been  of  the  form  "|n  (hak)  =  to  go  as  may 
be  conjectured  from  the  Chaldee  *p,n  (huk)  =  to  go,  which  in  its 
inflections  makes  in">  (ye-hak)  and  -jrrD  (me-hak),  combining  this 
root  with  the  preformative  in  question  we  have  as  the  result  I.TTI 
(dar-hak)  which  when  euphonized  according  to  the  rule  (page  68) 
becomes  simply 

-p~j  (darak)  —  to  go. 

The  root  in  the  second  instance,  where  the  verb  signifies  to 
bend  (as  a  bow),  is  not  so  obvious,  but  yet  may  be  traced  without 
much  difficulty,  it  seems  to  have  been  of  the  form  ~[D  (p#a&)  and 
to  have  entered  into  the  composition  of  the  Hebrew  word 

-|*rn  (ha-pJiak)  =  to  turn  l; 

such  a  root  appears  common  to  many  members  of  the  Indo-Euro- 
pean class,  e.  g. 

bak  =-  to  curve,  bend,  (Sansk.) 

bach-u  =  to  bow,  bend,  (W.) 

feac  =  bend,  turn,  (Ir.); 

combining  this  root  with  the  same  prefix  as  before  we  obtain  the 
resultant  "|D"~n  (dar-phak),  modified  as  in  the  former  case  for 
euphony  sake  into  -pi  (darak)  but  with  a  totally  different  mean- 
ing, viz.  to  bend  (as  a  bow). 

The  third  case  of  this  verb  presents  somewhat  more  of  diffi- 
culty in  tracing  the  root,  yet  when  the  signification  of  trampling 
is  assigned  by  Gesenius  to  the  verb  NDT  (daka)  which  itself  is 
deduced  from  a  rootsyllable  "p  (dak),  it  seems  not  unreasonable 
to  conjecture  that  -pi  (darak)  2  in  the  sense  of  trampling,  treading 
is  derived  from  the  same  root,  which  however  in  composition  with 
a  biconsonantal  prefix  loses  its  initial  letter. 

1  Compare  the  Latin  flectere  =  lo  turn,  to  lend,  in  which  there  ap- 
pears an  epenthetic  letter  I  assumed  into  the  root, 

3  In  Anglosaxon  there  is  a  verb  thrycc-an  —  lo  tread,  Ir  ample  on, 
perhaps  contracted  from  a  form  tharyccan,  and  presenting  so  far  as  the 
consonants  are  concerned,  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Hebrew  verb. 
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The  prefix  rjn  (chapli)  in  like  manner  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation to  enter  into  other  combinations  besides  that  already  men- 
tioned in  the  instance  of 

tLTDn  (chaph-ash)  —  to  seek, 

for  example  it  may  be  traced  in  another  verb  of  the  same  signi- 
fication, namely: 

TDn  (chaph-ar)  =  to  seek, 
where  the  root  is  of  the  form : 

ip  (fear)  seek  =  quacr-o  to  seek  (Lat.) , 
as  seen  in  the  compound: 

np~n  (cna-kar)  =  to  seek. 

Another  Hebrew  root  which  enters  into  composition  with  this 
prefix,  is  -ID  (Aw),  the  base  of 

mD  (kar-ali}  =  to  dig; 

this  rootsyllable  being  combined  with  a  biconsonantal  prefix,  loses 
its  initial  letter,  according  to  the  rule,  and  the  result  is 

-)Dn  (cnapnar)  =  to  dig. 

The  initial  letter  of  the  prefix  is  sometimes  changed  into  its 
cognate  D  (A1) ,  making  it  of  the  form  rp  (kapti)  and  in  this  shape 
we  tind  it  in  composition  in  several  words,  among  which  may  be 
cited  a  single  instance,  viz. 

HDD  (kapJiar)  =  to  atone,  expiate, 
a  word  of  much  importance  in  a  theological  point  of  view. 

This  verb  is  generally  regarded  as  a  simple  stem,  and  signi- 
fying literarally  to  cover,  but  it  seems  better  to  consider  it  a 
compound  of  which  the  base  is  akin  to  the  Anglosaxon 

wer  l  =  a  fine ,  mulct,  the  price  of  blood  2,  or  life, 
a  root  which  may  be  observed  in  the  Welsh  compound 
cy-weiriaw 3  =  to  make  reparation,  compensation, 

1  "Every  man  was  valued  at  a  certain  sum  which  was  called  his  icer, 
and  whosoever  took  his  life  was  punished  by  having  to  pay  this  wer  to 
the  family  or  relations  of  the  deceased,  the  trer  was  therefore  the  penalty 
by  which  his  safety  was  guarded,  and  his  crimes  prevented  or  punished. 
If  he  violated  certain  laws,  it  was  his  legal  mulct"  <fcc.  (Bosworth,  Ang. 
Sax.  Diet,  ad  Voc.);  see  Exodus  xxi.  30. 

*  In  the  Hungarian  language  ver  =  Hood. 

3  This  word  might  also  be  written  cyfeiricuc,  ;»s  we  h'nd  cytcocth 
-  u-eiiUh  also  written  cyfoeth,  tho  full  form  no  doubt  was  cijftc ciriaic ; 
this  verb  now  signifies  to  mend,  repair  iu  its  most  general  acceptation. 
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as  in  the  phrase  cyweiriaw  galanas  =  to  make  compensation  for 
manslaughter,  and  which  in  its  Anglosaxon  acceptation  agrees 
exactly  with  the  Hebrew  substantive: 

TDD  (koph-er),  price,  ransom, 

as  in  the  phrase  (Exod.  xxx.  12)  itt?D3  IDD  kopher  naphsho  which 
may  be  translated  '•'•price  of  his  life"1*  ,  as  well  as  '•'•ransom  of  his 
soul"  ,  there  being  an  ambiguity  in  the  Hebrew  as  well  as  in  the 
Greek  rendering  of  the  Seventy:  A,VT()a  T^g  tpvyjjg  auiov.  — 

Proceeding    now   to    analyse   the   second  group   mentioned   at 
page  65,  namely: 

HHy  dial,  HyD  paal, 

Hoy  amal,  Hyo  maal, 

we  find  as  in  the  former  case  the  common  rootsyllable  by  omitting 
the  reduplication  of  the  second  consonant  in  the  word  in  which  it 
occurs,  and  thus  obtain  as  the  base  or  primary  element 

Hy  (al)  =  do, 
exactly  agreeing  with  the  Hibernoceltic  root: 


combining  this  rootsyllable   with  the  prefixes  Dy  (aw),    D 

12  (w#),  all  which  find  counterparts  in  the  Indo-European  class, 

we  obtain  the  remaining  members  of  the  group. 

Thus  attaching  the  first  of  the  above  prefixes  to  the  root  Hi? 
(«/)  the  compound  would  be  of  the  form  Hyoy  which  being  eupho- 
nized according  to  the  rule  (page  68)  wrould  result  in  the  more 
simple  : 

Hoy  (amal)  =  to  work,  labour; 

the  prefix  itself  appears  to  be  identical  with  the  Hebrew  prepo- 
sition Dy  O'wi)?  and  it  may  be  compared  with  an  analogous  pre- 
formative  in  many  other  languages2,  in  which  there  is  the  same 
constant  labial  with  a  varying  vowel. 

1  See  comk-al  or  comh-all  =  perform  and  alt  =  deed,  also  Persian 
^1^5"  (kamat)  =  accomplish. 

This  root  is  found  with  a  labial  prefixed  in  the  French  travail  —  work, 
labour,  and  in  the  Welsh  Irafael  =  labour. 

*  Compare     ym-anclaw  =  to  hear  from  andaw  =  to  hear  (W.) 
im-iadh  =  to  join  from  iadh  =  to  join  (Ir.) 
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The  probability  of  the  existence  of  such  a  prefix  of  composition 
in  Hebrew  may  be  tested  by  oilier  examples  in  that  language. 
Thus,  fur  instance,  there  is  round  a  verb  of  tin-  form  double  ayin,  viz. 

my  (adad)  =  to  stand, 

in  which  the  rootsyllable,  according  to  the  principle  before  re- 
ferred to,  is  simply  iy  (ac/),  prefixing  to  this  rootsyllable  the  pre- 
position ay,  which  being  biconsonantal  occasions  the  root  to  lose 
its  initial  letter,  there  results  a  verb  of  frequent  occurrence,  namely: 

lOiT  (amad)  =  to  stand. 

In  like  manner  connecting  this  same  preformative  with  a  mono- 
syllabic base,  signifying  to  bind  or  tie  and  related  to  the 
Gaelic:    ar  =  a  bond)  tie, 
Greek:   EIQ-IO  =  to  tie,  connect, 
there  is  obtained  a  resulting  compound  of  the  form: 

~i£y  (amar)  =  to  bind  together. 

It  seems  more  than  probable  that  combination  of  this  same  prefix 
with  a  different  rootsyllable  has  produced  another  verb  which 
though  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  yet  has  quite  a  distinct 
signification,  viz. 

-HOI;  '  (amar)  =  to  make  merchandize  of; 

the  rootsyllable  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  allied  to  the 
Anglosaxon:  war-u  =  merchandize,  ware, 

Swedish:  vara  =  merchandize; 

prefixing  a  palatal  2  to  the  Swedish  form  there  is  observable  a 
connexion  with  the  Keltic: 

ciura  =  merchantable  (Ir.) 
ciur  —  a  merchant  (Ir.). 

And  this  latter  leads  us  again  to  the  Hebrew  compound  forms: 
in~D  (sa-char)  =  merchandize 
in~0  (so-cher)  =  a  merchant . 

era-snidan  =  to  circumcise  from  snidan  =  lo  cut  (A.  S.) 
iu-ttkios  =  abundant  from  «A/f  (Gr.) 
ou-amt(o  =  to  meet  from  «pr«w  (Gr.) 
am-plector  —  lo  embrace  from  plecto  (Lat.)- 

1  Dent.  xxi.  14. 

2  In  the  second  part   various  examples    will  be  pivcn    of  words   com- 
mencing  with   a   lalual,   whose   analogues   in  other  languages  commence 
with  a  palatal  or  guttural. 
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in  which  the  rootsyllable  is  "in  (char),  related  to  rro  (karah) 
—  to  buy,  which  combined  with  the  prefix  Dy  (am)  forms  the  com- 
pound "inroir  (amchar),  euphonized  according  to  the  rule  into 

"iojJ  (amar)  —  to  make  merchandize  of. 

Another  and  rather  remarkable  instance  of  the  combination  of 
a  monosyllabic  base  with  the  prefix  under  consideration  is  pre- 
sented by  the  Hebrew  word: 

rroy  (amith)  1  =  associate,  fellow, 
and  in  which  the  root  is  to  all  appearance  identical  with  the  Greek : 

ST-yg  =  associate,  mate,  fellow, 

one  connected  by  blood  or  friendship;  compare  the  Sanskrit:  it 
=  to  join,  connect. 

The  guttural  in  the  prefix  Dl>  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
exchanged  for  another  letter  of  the  same  organ ,  causing  it  to  as- 
sume the  form  Ox  (am),  at  least  a  prefix  of  the  latter  kind  is 
found  in  several  Hebrew  words ;  (e.  g.)  with  analogues  to  the  roots 
in  Greek: 

TON2  (am-ar)  to  say  (from  root  =)  €iQ-co  to  say  (Gr.) 
n~ON3  (em-etli)  truth  (from  root  =)  ereog  true  (Gr.), 
and  with  analogies  in  other  languages,  as 

|VDK  (am-on)  =  a  delight,  darling, 
which  is  formed  exactly  like  the  Latin: 

amoen-us  =  delightful ; 
the  root  being  related  to 

wyn  =  delight,  pleasure  (A.  S.) 
wyne  =  a  delight,  a  darling  (A.  S.) 
hoen  —joy,  pleasantness  (W.) 
aon  —  a  beloved,  a  darling  (Ir.), 

and  this  root  being  combined  with  the  preformative  in  question, 
gives  both,  the  Hebrew  and  Latin  compounds  above  mentioned. 
Again  in  the  Hebrew  verb: 

^ON  (amats)  =  to  be  strong 

this  prefix  enters  into  combination  with  a  root  akin  to 
TJ7  (az)  —  strength, 

1  Levit.  xix.  17.    Zech.  xiii.  7. 

2  Compare   the   Welsh   amair  =  a  roundabout   word,    from   am,   and 
gair  —  a  word.     "Ql  (dabar)  =  FttQW  (Bopp). 

3  Not  a  contraction  from  ri3OK  (emeneth). 
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there  is  an  interchange  of  the  final   letter  for  its  kindred 
sibilant. 

The  second  of  the  prefixes  in  the  group  now  under  consider- 
ation is  ~D  (^>fl)  which  finds  representatives  in  the  Scandinavian 
languages,  for  example  in  the  Swedish  preposition  /?«,  occurring 
in  such  words  as: 

pa-finna  =  to  find  out  (from)  finna  to  find, 
pa-lassa  =  to  load  (from)  lass  a  load; 
in  the  Danish  paa,  as  in: 

paa-kaste  =  to  cast,  fling  (from)  kaste  to  cast, 
paa-klage  =  to  complain  of  (from)  klage  to  complain. 
F»y  combining  the  Hebrew  prefix  with  the  root  Si?  (a/)  the  re- 
sulting compound  is  of  the  form: 

SJTD  (pa-al)  =  to  work  ,  labour,  do; 

when  this  triliteral  denotes  work,  wages,  it  is  pointed  as  if  written 
poel,  and  this  leads  to  surmising  an  affinity  between  its  prefor- 
mative  initial  syllable  and  certain  prefixes  in  other  languages; 
thus  for  example,  if  the  first  letter  be  aspirated,  as  it  often  is, 
that  syllable  assumes  the  form  pho  ,  which  finds  a  counterpart  in 
the  Irish  fo  or  (as  it  might  be  represented)  |)//o!,  occurring  in 
such  words  as: 

fo-dhail  =  a  division  (from)  dail  —  a  division, 
fo-ghair  =  cry,  call  (from)  gair  =  call,  cry; 
ish  prefix,   when  it  precedes  words  having  a  slender  vowel 
in   their   first  syllable,   assumes  the  form  foi   or,   as  it  might  be 
written  in  Grecian  characters,  cpoi,  and  under  this  guise  we  may 
detect  it  perhaps  in  the  word: 

cpoiTaco  =  to  (jo  up  and  down, 

(where  the  root  is  akin  to  the  Latin  it-urn  =  to  yo). 
and  removing  the  aspiration  of  the  initial  letter,   more  certainly 
in  such  words  as: 

Tioi-cpvaoco  =  to  blow  (from)  rpva-aw  =  to  blow, 
ik-oq  =  spotted,  dappled,  manucoloured, 


1  In  Latin  it  takes  the  form  pu,  as  may  be  seen  in  pubco,  pndco, 
compared  with  the  lireek  ///?«<«>,  «/J*oia</,  as  if  Tio-ttfato,  no-ttifito-nr<i. 
In  French  too  we  find  pu-ccllc  —  a  maid,  virgin,  the  root  bein£  the 
same  as  that  which  enters  into  the  Latin  an-cilla,  and  related  to  the  Hebrew 
(callah)  =  a  maiden  betrothed. 
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where  the  root  seems  related  to  the  Anglosaxon: 

cylew  =  spotted,  dappled, 
and  the  Irish  :  cuileach  =  mottled,  party  coloured. 

In  its  normal  state  the  Greek  prefix  like  the  Irish  seems  to  have 
been  written  with  a  single  vowel  and  to  have  been  of  the  form 
no  which  was  most  probably  only  an  abbreviation  of  the  pre- 
position VTIO  1.  This  notion  derives  confirmation  from  finding  in 
the  Irish  language  a  preposition  fo  (written  also  fe  and  fa)  2  which 
signifies  not  merely  under,  but  also  to,  into,  upon,  connecting 
itself  on  one  side  with  the  Greek  VTTO  and  on  the  other  with  the 
Scandinavian  pa  or  paa. 

The  last  prefix  of  the  group  to  be  considered  is  that  which 
enters  into  the  composition  of  the  word  bjJD  (maafy  and  which  is 
to  be  noted  as  having  a  deteriorating  effect  on  the  signification 
of  the  root,  and  corresponding  in  this  respect  with  the  Irish  pre- 
formative  mi  which  in  composition  possesses  sometimes  a  negative 
and  sometimes  a  deteriorating  power3;  thus  from  the  base: 

creidiomh  =  belief 
comes  the  compound: 

michreidiomh  =  unbelief; 
from      dean  —  colour 

midhean  =  ill-coloured; 
from      gniomh  =  action,  deed 

mighniomh  =  evil  doing,  iniquity. 

The  last  example  is  particularly  deserving  of  attention  as  it  cor- 
responds so  closely  both  in  signification  and  mode  of  composition 
with  the  Hebrew  word  under  consideration,  for  from  the  root- 
syllable  Sir  (at)  —  act,  do,  by  prefixing  the  deteriorating  particle 
of  composition  ~£>  (ma)  we  obtain  as  the  resulting  compound: 
(maal)  =  to  do  badly,  to  fall  away  in  conduct. 


1  An  epic  form  of  this  word  is  vncu  ,  and  dropping  the  initial  vowel 
we  have  TJKI,  representing  the  prefomiative  in  such  words,  as  nc 


2  The  Rev.  R.  Garnett  connects   the   Irish  forms  fa,  fo,    with  the 
Sanskrit  upa  and  the  Greek  vno.    (Phil.  Proc.  ii.  208.) 

3  In  Greek  we  have  traces  of  this  deteriorating  prefix  mi  in  iti-ctiv-w 
—  to  discolour,  stain,  from  a  root  akin  to  the  Hebrew  \*y  (airi)  -  (colour]. 
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Further  evidence  to  test  the  existence  of  such  a  component 
prefix  in  Hebrew  may  be  derived  from  applying  it  to  other  mono- 
syllabic roots  and  comparing  the  resulting  combinations  with  exist- 
ing forms;  for  example,  taking  the  rootsyllable  already  consider- 
ed, \\-/..  iy  (ad)  =  to  stand 
and  combining  it  with  the  preformative  ~£  (ma)  the  result  is: 

ijro  (ma-ad)  —  to  totter.,  slip,  (at and  bad///); 

again,  from  a  root  of  the  form  Sn  (//«/),  akin  to  the  Anglosaxon 
hail  =  ivJiole,  sound  (Greek  oAog),   is  deduced  by  the  same  pro- 
of composition: 

Srvo  (ma-Jial)  =  to  adulterate,  change  for  the  worse; 
a  negative  force  of  this  prefix  may  be  traced  in  such  words  as: 
]N~D  (ma-an)  =  to  refuse  (i.  e.)  not  to  allow, 
DX~E>  (ma-as)  =  to  despise,  disrespect, 

the  roots  being  related  to  the  Greek  forms  air-eco  =  to  allow  and 
af-w  or  aL-ofiai  =  to  respect,  venerate. 

It  may  perhaps  be  detected  also  in  nxs  (matsah)  or  (mastah) 
—  unleacened  bread,  the  root  being  the  same  as  that  which  enters 
into  the  compound  yon  (chamets)  =  learened,  fermented,  and 
which  is  to  be  found  both  in  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic  branches 
of  the  Indo-European  family,  (e.  g.) 

giost  =  yeast,  barm,  leaven  (A.  S.) 
geast  =  yeast,  leaven  (Ir.) , 
compare  also  the  Swedish1  ga'sa  =  to  ferment,  work. 

Combining  this  root  with  the  prefixes  Dn  (cliam)  and  ~o  (ma) 
we  obtain  the  Hebrew  terms  denoting  leavened  and  unleavened, 
a.s  above  given. 

In  Eastern  languages  there  is  a  frequent  interchange  of  the 
labials  in,  and  b,  and  such  an  interchange  appears  to  have  oc- 
casionally taken  place  in  the  labial  representative  of  the  prefix 
under  consideration,  accordingly  in  Persian  there  is  to  be  found 
a  negative  prefix  of  composition  of  the  form  ^J  (bi)  (=mi)  as  in: 

^.jLc!  ^j  (bi-aman)  =  unmerciful 
from     ^.jLal  (a man)  =  mercy. 

In  a  deteriorating  sense  this  form  of  prefix  may  be  traced  in 
Uialdee,  for  combining  it  with  the  rootsy liable  *^y  (W/)  the  base 

1  The  Danish  word  for  leaven,  yeast,  is  gicer ,  which  corresponds  with 
the  Hebrew  term  iNtt?  (sior)  -  leaven. 
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of  rrujy  (ash-ali)  =  to  do,  make.,  there  results  the  compound 
Chaldee  word: 

wy~3  (ba-ash)  =  evil,  bad  doing. 
Perhaps  too  it  may  be  found  in  the  Hebrew: 
u?s*~3  (ba-ash)  —  fwtuit, 

where  the  rootsyllable  is  akin  to  the  Greek: 
oC-w  =  to  smell. 

The  next  group  to  be  considered  consists  of: 

p3K  anak,  n^D  patsach, 

pltt  zaak,  rnx  tsavach, 

pyx  tsaak,  rn^  tsar  act. 

Here  the  root  appears  to  have  been  of  the  form  pi;  (ah)  which 
by  transferring  the  guttural  sound  of  ayin  to  the  final  letter  be- 
came changed  into  n~  (ach)  or  ni  (vadi)  if  vau  is  to  preserve  its 
consonantal  power  in  the  second  example  of  the  right-hand  column ; 
such  a  root  with  the  signification  of  uttering  sound,  calling  &c.  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  Indo-European  class,  where  it  appears  either 
with  or  without  the  digamma;  thus  we  find: 
vac  =  a  voice  (Sansk.) 
voc-o  =  to  call  (Lat.) 
iu%-i]  =  a  shout  (Gr.) 
iach  =  a  shout,  roar  (Ir.) 
aich  =  a  cry ,  roar  ( W.) , 

from  such  a  base  as  this  by  prefixing  the  various  particles  of  com- 
position }N  (an),  -7  (za),  ~x  (tsa),  ya  (pats)  or  (paz),  and  nx 
(tsar)  are  obtained  the  several  members  of  the  foregoing  group 
with  a  general  signification  of  crying  out,  calling  aloud,  shout- 
ing &c. 

With  regard  to  the  first  prefix  ]N  (an)  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  mention  that  a  similar  preformative  is  found  in  many  members 
of  the  Indo-European  class.  In  Hebrew  compounds  it  sometimes 
assumes  the  kindred  form  ]17  (an) ,  as  in : 

I3ir  (anad)  =  to  bind,  connect, 

the  root  of  which  shall  be  considered  in  examining  the  last  group. 
The  prefixes  ~T  (za)  and  "X  (tsa)  are  to   be  regarded  as  but 
various  forms  of  the  same  intensive  particle  of  composition  ap- 
parently corresponding  with  the  Greek  preformative  Ca?   which 
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though   generally  occurring  in  the  formation   of  adjectives  is  not 
limited  thereto,  as  is  evident  from  the  verb: 

£a-(.ttv£0)  =  to  put  forth  strength  (from)  fievng  =  strength. 
Combining  the  prefix  "T  (za)  '  with  the  rootsyllaMe   pi»  («/•)  the 
result  is:  pyi  (zaak)  =  to  cry  out. 

In  like  manner  combining  it  with  other  monosyllabic  bases  we 
have  tlu:  compounds: 

-irVT  (za-har)  =  to  shine, 
Vri  (za-chal)  =  to  fear, 
jp*7  (za-kan)  =  to  be  old. 

In  the  first  of  which  the  root  in  (har)  seems  cognate  with  the 
Welsh  air  =  lucidity,  brightness,  (Heb.  TIN  (or)  =  %//f). 

In  the  second  the  rootsyllable  Sn  (chal)  finds  its  representative 
in  the  base  of  the  Hebrew  verb  bin  (chuV)  =*  to  fear. 

Whilst  }p  (Avm),  the  base  of  the  third,  is  allied  to  the  Latin 
can  -us  ~  hoary  ,  old  ,  (Welsh  hen  =  old). 

The  prepositive  ~¥  (tsd)  is  found  not  merely  in: 

pjrx  (tsa-ak)  —  to  call  out, 
but  also  in: 

Sn~x  (tsa-hal)  —  to  shine, 
ij;-^  (tsa-ad)  =  <o  0o,  wo/A1; 

Sn  (7m/),  the  rootsyllable  of  the  former,  being  the  base  of  SSn 
(//a/a/)  ==  to  shine  [heul-o  —  to  shine  (W.)]  ; 

Avhilst  iv  (a<7)  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  latter, 
is  related  to  the  base  of  the  Latin  rado  —  to  go,  of  the  Greek 
/Scr  dog  —  a  walk,  step,  and  the  Sanskrit  pad  =  to  go,  and  which 
appears  without  the  initial  labial  in  the  Welsh  aed  =  going. 

The  root  li?  (a//)  was  before  represented  to  signify  standing, 
and  it  may  seem  strange  now  to  assign  to  it  also  the  sense  of 
going,  walking,  yet  both  significations  can  easily  be  traced  to  it, 
it'  \ve  suppose  the  original  base  to  have  denoted  foot,  being  equi- 
valent to  the  Sanskrit  jmd  =  a  foot',  the.  notion  foot  suggesting 
naturally  the  ideas  both  of  standing  and  walking. 

Another   form   of  the  prefix  we  have   been   considering   is  D" 

(N<V);  examples  oi'  its  use  are  pn-MMiled  by: 


1  If  the  frtw  in  rn*  (tsavach)  were   to   be  regarded   as   a   vowel,   the 
prefix  would  l>e  1^'  (/<?«)  with  which  compare  the  Ciennan  SM  in  composition 
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-iiro  (sa-ad)  ~  to  stay,  support,  establish , 
-in~D  (sa-char)  =  to  traffic, 
Sp~D  (sa-kal)  =  to  stone. 

In  the  first  of  which  the  root  is  "iy  (#//)  deriving  its  meaning 
of  staying  or  supporting  from  the  original  notion  of  foot  attached 
to  this  stem;  the  root  of  the  second  has  been  already  noticed  at 
page  74;  and  Sp  (kal),  that  of  the  third,  is  akin  to  the  Irish 
gall  —  a  stone. 

The  next  prefix  -|X  (tsar)  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  represented, 
(zar)  seems  to  have  had  an  intensitive  force,  like  the  German 
particle  of  composition  zer  in  such  words  as : 

zer-arbeiten  =  to  work  hard,  to  toil  and  moil , 
zer-storen  =  to  destroy, 
zer-theilen  =  to  divide. 

Combining  this  preformative  with  the  rootsyllable  n~  (ach) 
—  shout,  the  result  is: 

rnx  (tsarach)  =  shout  out. 

The  sibilant  in  this  prefix  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  its  cog- 
nate letter  XL*  (sh),  so  that  it  assumes  the  softer  form  nir  (shar)\ 
approximating  closely  to  the  Irish  preformative  sar  —  very,  exem- 
plified in: 

sarmhaith  =  excellent,  very  good  (from)  maith  =  good. 
Instances  of  its  occurrence   in  this  form    in  Hebrew  are  af- 
forded by:  r)ir-iiy  (shar-aph)  —  thought, 

rr~uu  (shar-ath)  —  to  serve,  minister. 

In  the  first  the  root  (which  in  consequence  of  being  combined 
with  a  biconsonantal  prefix  has  lost  its  initial  letter)  is: 

?)J;D  (saaf)  =  thought, 

a  root  seemingly  akin  to  that  which  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  Dutch  word:          be-sef  =  thought, 
and  which  appears  in  Anglosaxon,  as: 
sefa  =  thought. 

1  It  seems  to  have  been  represented  also  by  -IT  (zar)  and  -ID  (sar}  in 
the  solitary  instances  rpT — IT  (zar-ziph)  =  to  water,  moisten,  from  a  root 
akin  to  the  Auglosaxon  stp-an  =  to  wet,  moisten,  and  the  Chaldee  'on  ID 
(sar-bel)  =  to  cover,  from  root  =  vel-o,  to  cover  (Lat.)  Both  words  are 
remarkable  as  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  of  composition  at  page  68 
insomuch  as  they  retain  the  initial  letters  of  the  roots. 
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In  the  second  example  the  root  is  of  the  form  n~  (ath)  or  as 
it  would  appear  in  piel  (eth)  and  in  this  latter  form  it  suggests 
an  immediate  affinity  with  the  Anglosaxon  stemword  eht,  which 
forms  the  base  of  the  compounds: 

emb-eht  =  office,  ministry,  servant, 
emb-e/^-ian  =  to  serve,  minister. 
This  root  is  to  be  traced  in  many  languages,  as  in  the 

Irish :    aoth l  =  any  servile  work  or  employment , 
English:    wait,  waiting  (in  the  sense  of  attending),  waiter , 

Welsh:    gweith-co  =  to  ivork,  labour, 
and  in  the  Greek  compound: 

V7ir}Q-£T-ew  =  to  serve,  minister, 

where  a  transposition  of  vowels  has  taken  place;  the  proper  form 
being  V7T€Q-/]T-€to,  and  affording  another  example  of  words,  in 
which  two  neighbouring  syllables  change  their  quantity,  as  remark- 
ed by  Buttman  (Lexil.  52)  in  reference  to  asidehot.;  and  aidrjhog. 
Under  the  form  is  (tsar)  this  prefix  is  found  in  another  com- 
bination, where  the  root  being  radically  the  same  as: 

p-n  (dik)2  =  a  bulwark,  bastion, 

has  changed  its  final  letter  koph  to  cJietli ,  so  that  instead  of  mak- 
ing with  the  biconsonantal  prefix  (see  rule)  the  compound  p-r- 1¥ 
(tsar-ik),  as  might  be  expected,  it  forms  one  which  (without 
pathah  furtive)  appears  as: 

rP~"»x  (tsar-ich)  =  a  fortress,  stronghold. 

The  last  prefix  of  the  group  is  YD  (pats)  or  (paz),  and  this 
being  united  with  the  rootsyllable  rT  (ach),  yields  the  compound 
resultant:  n"XZ  (pats-ach)  =  to  shout,  cry  aloud. 

A  word  of  the  same  form   occurs  in  Micah  (iii.  3),  where  it 

1  This  Irish  form  sometimes  assumes  an  initial  sibilant,  appearing  as 
saolh  or  saeth  =  labour,  work.     In  Greek   the   sibilant  is  replaced  by   a 
dental  aspirated  as  in  drjT-e?,  serfs,  villains,  labourers.    In  German,  where 
this  root  is  only  found  in  composition,  it  has   a  labial,   prefixed  as  in 
ar-6eif-en  =  to  work,  labour.     Compare   the  Welsh  compound   am-aeth 
=  a  farm  servant,  tiller. 

2  Substituting,   as  is  often  done,   a  labial  for  a  dental,   in  this  word 
it    becomes    wik,    which    approximates    it    to    the    Anglosaxon    trie  =  a 
fortress,  forming  the   termination    of  many   names,    and  represented  in 
English    both     by    ?r»Y/c    and    irir//,    as    Wancick.    Ahncick,     Greenwich, 
Norwich. 

F 
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plainly  signifies  to  break  in  pieces,  a  signification  which  cannot 
reasonably  be  connected  with  the  same  root  as  the  former,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  attempt  to  do  so,  for  there  is  a  monosyllabic 
stemword  signifying  to  break ,  found  existing  in  various  languages 
which  combined  with  the  prefix  in  question  gives  the  resultant: 

rT^D  (pats-ach}  —  to  break  in  pieces. 

The  stemword  alluded  to  is  that  which  forms  the  base  of  the 
Greek:  ax-Tog  =  broken, 

and  which  may  possibly  be  the  foundation  of  the  Latin  fractus, 
and  the  English  break,  considering  the  initial  consonants  as  but 
accretive  accessions. 

As  the  labial  and  sibilant  in  this  prefix  are  variously  modified, 
so  it  assumes  various  appearances  in  Hebrew  and  is  variously 
represented  in  other  languages.  In  Greek,  for  example,  it  is 
found  under  the  softer  form  of  /?#£,  as  in: 

fiaa-xctiv-to  =  to  traduce,  slander, 

(3aa-GC(()a  =  a  courtezan., 

(iao-oaQsvg  —  a  name  of  Bacchus. 
In  the  first  the  root  is  xatv-to ,  a  verb  related  to  the  Celtic: 

cain  =  traduce,  slander  (Ir.), 

and  which  may  be  traced  in  Greek  not  merely  in  ficMfXCttWO  but 
in  GvxncpavTrjg  —  a  calumniator,  a  false  accuser,  to  the  true  deri- 
vation of  which  latter  it  furnishes  a  clue  on  the  supposition  that 
a  transposition  has  taken  place;  the  original  word  being  not 
ovxocpaviyg ,  but 

^vcpo-y.avir^  —  a  false  calumniator, 

the  latter  part  of  the  compound  denoting  a  calumniator,  and  be- 
ing formed  from  the  verb  xaivco,  as  cpavtrjc;  is  supposed  to  be 
from  fpaivco,  whilst  the  first  part  signifies  false,  and  is  related  to 
the  Hebrew  fOtt?  (shav)  =  falsehood,  and  to  the  Irish  saobh  =  false, 
erroneous,  a  word  still  found  in  composition  and  forming  the  first 
part  of  the  compound,  like  ovcfo  its  Grecian  analogue1,  as: 
saobh-chreidiomh  ==:  heterodoxy,  false  belief, 

1  The  Irish  word  saobh,  in  some  districts  is  pronounced  soot  which 
approximates  it  more  nearly  to  the  Greek  au(/.  Zeuss  ( Gr.  Celt.  827) 
gives  the  form  soib,  as  soibapslil  '=  pseudoaposloli. 

A  modern  Greek  would  pronounce  tytvdos  —  a  lie,  falsehood,  as  if  it 
were  psev-dos. 
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un  usage  which  serves  to  give  confirmation  to  tin-  derivation  pro- 
posed, and  which  is  at  least  as  reasonable  as  they///  xhewiwj  etymon 
which  has  hitherto  obtained. 

In  ftaO-OCtQCL  —  a  courtezan,  the  latter  part  of  the  compound 
is  akin  to  the  Hebrew  mi  (zarah)  =  a  harlot,  whilst  (tao- 
is  euphonised  from  f>ciG-%ciQt  t>c,    the  root  being  %ctQa , 
-,^  r\|<ivs-.i\  «•  of  the  joyous  character  of  the  God  of  wine. 

This  softer  form  of  the  prefix  is  found  in  Hebrew  also,  as  in: 
Ttm  (bash-ar)  =  to  announce,  proclaim, 
S~tt?3  (bash-al)  =  to  boil, 
V"tm  (bash-al)  =  to  ripen. 
In  the  first  the  root  is  of  the  form  ip  (kar)  the  base  of  the  verb: 

Nv"ip  (kar-a)  —  to  proclaim,  call, 

and  related  to  the  Greek  y.r^-v^,  the  Irish  gair  =  to  call,  cry 
aloud,  and  the  Welsh  gawri  =  to  cry  aloud. 

This  root  being  connected  with  the  prefix  XBD  (bash),  gives  a 
result  of  the  form  ipim  (boshkar),  euphonized  according  to  the 
rule  (page  G8)  into: 

">tt?a  (bashar)  =  to  proclaim. 
In  the  second  example,  namely: 

S'tUD  (bash-al)  =  to  boil, 
the  root  is  related  to  the  German  form: 

wall-en  —  to  boil. 

In  the  third,  which  is  of  the  same  outward  form  as  the  second, 
the  root  is.  however,  quite  distinct1  being  allied  to  the  Anglosaxon: 

fi-alw-ian  =  to  ripen, 

and  this  root  being  combined  with  the  prefix  now  considered  gives 
the  compound  : 

Vtt73  (bash-al)  =  to  ripen , 
with  which  compare  another  verb  of  the  same  signification,  viz. 

V7D3  (fjam-al)  =  to  ripen, 

which  seems  to  be  formed  from  the  same  root  by  combination 
with  another  l>iconsonantal  prefix  to  be  considered  elsewhere,  and 
which  serves  to  shew  that  ill  both  eases  the.  root  is  represented 
by  the  1;M  consonant  preceded  by  a  vowrl. 

1  A  fruitful  source  of  error  is  the  endeavour  to  force  the  most  diverse 
meanings  from  the  same  root;  see  on  this  Mil>jed  an  able  article  by  the 
author  of  I-'.rurin. 
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By  substituting  tsadde  for  shin  in  this  prefix  another  form  of  it 
appears  as  yn  (bats)  or  (baz)  in  such  instances  as: 
S"2C2  (bats-al)  =  an  onion, 
p~¥n  (bats-ak)  =  to  swell, 
TEH  (bets-er)  —  a  stronghold. 

In  the  first  the  rootsyllable  represented  by  S~  (aQ  is  cognate 
with  the  Latin  ol-eo  =  to  smell,  and  the  whole  word  denotes  '•the 
strongsmelling '  (i.  e.)  £fo  onion. 

In  the  second  the  root  p~  (ok)  is  probably  akin  to  the  base 
of  the  Latin  aug-eo,  aux-i  (—  auc-si),  a  root  which  appears  with 
a  labial  prefixed  in  the  Irish  boc  =  swell.  If  the  original  Hebrew 
form  possessed  an  initial  labial ,  it  loses  it  in  composition  accord- 
ing to  the  rule. 

The  root  of  the  third  represented  by  T  (er)  seems  related  to 
the  Anglosaxon: 

wser  =  an  enclosed  or  fenced  place, 
waer-an  =  to  defend,  protect, 

and  to  the  Hebrew  forms  "Pi;  (ir)  and  -op  (kir)  which  Gesenius 
considers  related,  and  to  have  had  considerable  latitude  of  mean- 
ing, denoting  not  merely  city,  and  wall,  but  any  place  enclosed 
with  a  wall. 

This  root  enters  not  merely  into  T2f3  (bets-er)  —  a  stronghold, 
but  also  into  the  composition  of  VSD  (ceph-ar)  =  a  village  and 
*T2£n  (chats-er)  l  =•  an  enclosure,  a  fenced  place. 

The  prefix  yn  (chats)  in  this  last  example  seems  radically  the 
same  as  that  under  consideration,  a  guttural  having  taken  the 
place  of  the  labial,  as  in  yj^iot-  compared  with  mitte  =  a  thousand, 
or  in  xebctivr]  =  black,  compared  with  (.izKaiva  (Butman  374); 
this  will  further  appear ,  when  it  is  found  that  this  prefix  assumes 
also  the  form  yo  (mats)  by  an  interchange  of  labials,  as  in: 

N"  XO  (mats-a)  =  to  find,  acquire , 
where  the  root  is  related  to  the  Swedish: 
fa  =  to  get,  obtain, 

which  being  understood  a  relationship  can  be  traced  betwixt  the 

Hebrew  TT20J  (mats-od),  or  as  the  word  might  be  represented 

mast-od  =  a  fortress,  defence, 

1  The  Hebrew  l¥n  and  the  Latin  castr-a  seem  radically  related. 
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and  the  Latin: 

cust-od-ia  =  a  guard,  guard-house, 
cust-od-io  =  to  guard,  defend, 

where  the  syllable  oust  represents  the  prefix  yn,  though  it  is  more 
frequently  represented  by  cast ],  as  in  cast-ra,  cast-ellum,  cast-anea. 
The  rootsyllable  od,  common  to  both  the  Hebrew  and  Latin 
forms ,  is  represented  by  ad  in  a  word  of  kindred  origin ,  viz. 

V¥D  (inets-ad)  *  =  a  fortress,  defence, 
and  this  suggests  an  affinity  to  the  Welsh: 

cad-w  =  to  guard,  defend, 

which  without  the  initial  palatal  is  represented  by  the  Irish  ed 
—  defence,  protection,  and  Anglosaxon  ed  =  safety,  security. 

Before  concluding  our  remarks  on  this  prefix,  let  us  examine 
one  more  example,    where  it  occurs   under  the  form   first  con- 
sidered, viz.  YD  (pats)]  the  example  referred  to  is: 
TXD  (pats-ar)  =  to  urge,  importune; 

this  verb,  according  to  Newman,  is  only  applied  to  solicitation  by 
words;  it  is  used  in  reference  to  Lot  entreating  the  Angels  to 
enter  his  house,  and  to  Jacob  urging  his  brother  to  accept  his 
present;  its  origin  and  composition  will  be  best  understood  by  re- 
ferring to  two  compounds  of  similar  signification  still  found  in  the 
Irish  language,  viz. 

sior-iarr  =  entreat,  urge, 
uis-iarr  =  supplicate,  humbly  beseech, 
in  l>oth  which  the  root  is: 

iarr  =  ask,  entreat,  pray, 
a  root  plainly  akin  to  the  Greek: 

ctQa  =  a  prayer, 
and  Latin: 

or-o  =  to  entreat. 

Combining  the  analogue  of  this  root  with  the  prefix  in  question 
the  result  is: 

TXD  (pats-ar)  —  to  urge,  entreat. 
In  the  first  of  the  Irish  compounds  above  instanced  the  prefix 

1  A  vowol  sometimes  represents  the  initial  letter  of  this  prefix  which 

then  becomes  ast  or  est.     In  Anglosaxon  there  is  a  prefix  Fast  =  tery. 

3  T12CD  (matsod)  =  a  prey,  is  from  a  distinct  root,  11  ¥  (tsu<f)  =  to  hunt. 
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sior  signifies  continual.,  constant,  and  hence  combined  with  iarr 
—  ask,  it  gives  a  result  significant  of  constant  asking ,  i.  e.  urging, 
importuning;  another  Irish  component  particle,  used  to  denote 
iteration,  is  ath1,  as  exemplified  in: 

ath-chuing  =  solicit,  beseech 
from  cuing  =  ask,  request. 

Combining  this  prefix  with  the  stemword  iarr  =  ask,  request, 
the  result  is: 

ath-iarr  =  solicit,  beseech,  supplicate, 
with  which  compare  the  Hebrew  verb: 

vni?  (ath-ar*)2  —  to  entreat,  supplicate, 

and  it  will  perhaps  be  admitted  that  the  coincidence  between  them 
both  in  form  and  signification  is  something  more  than  purely  ac- 
cidental.— 

The  last  of  the  four  groups ,  instanced  at  page  65,  consists  of: 
liv  (ya-chad),  ip-jr  (ak-ad), 

V3N  (an-ad),  vox  (tsam-ad), 

ij*N  (a-gad). 

In  three  members  of  this  group ,  in  which  the  prefix  possesses 
but  a  single  consonant,  we  find  the  root  represented  by  a  com- 
bination of  a  guttural  and  dental  which  in  Hiphil  would  variously 
appear  as  "pn  (chid),  -pp  (kid)  or  v;j  (gid),  all  which  seem  to  be 
but  different  forms  of  a  common  base  akin  to  the  Welsh: 

cyd-w  =  to  join,  couple,  connect, 

and  which  in  composition  with  a  biconsonantal  prefix  loses,  ac- 
cording to  the  rule,  its  initial  consonant  leaving  a  residual  base 
very  similar  to  the  Irish: 

iadh  =join,  unite, 

by  combining  with  this  base  the  preformatives  ]y  (an)  and  DX 
(team)  we  form  the  compounds: 

1*317  (an-acT)  —  to  bind,  connect, 
VOX  (tsam-ad)  =  to  couple,  conjoin, 
with  which  combinations  compare  the  Irish  compounds: 

1  See  Zeuss  (dr.  Celt.  840). 

2  The  Hebrew  letter  ayin  is  sometimes  represented  as  =  gn;  if  it  has 
this  force  in  the  word  in  question  the  prefix  would  be  gnalh,  with  which 
compare  the  Irish  gnath  -  always ,  continual. 
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im-iadh  =  couple,  connect, 
coimh-iadk  =  couple,  bind  together. 

The  prefix  \y  (an)  being  but  another  form  of  JN  (an),  a  pre- 
t'ormative  common  to  many  members  of  the  Indo-European  class, 
needs  no  further  observation. 

The  prefix  ox  (tsam)  which  is  also  represented  by  the  kindred 
forms  DT  (zairi),  CD  (sam),  and  CTL'  (sham},  maybe  compared  with 
sam,  a  prefix  of  composition  in  some  of  the  Indo-European  lan- 
guages, as  in  Swedish,  Danish  and  Anglosaxon,  Avhere  it  has  the 
torn-  of  together  with,  corresponding  to  the  Greek  ctf.ia  and  the 
Sanskrit  sam  —  with.  In  one  instance  we  find  the  Greek  form 
still  possessing  the  sibilant  initial,  viz. 

tfctfA-ftvXt]  =  an  engine  used  in  sieges, 

a  word  which  should  more  properly  be  written  aaft-f.ivxjj  ^  as 
evidenced  by  analogies  to  the  root  in  Hebrew  and  Irish,  for  in 
the  latter  language,  which  in  this  instance  throws  light  both  on 
the  Greek  and  Hebrew  words  in  question,  we  find: 

muc  *  =  an  engine  used  in  sieges, 
whilst  in  Hebrew  (Ezech.  xx.  9)  appears  the  phrase: 

Y)Dp  TIO  (mechi  kobolo)2  =  'engines  of  war9 , 

as  well  translated  in  our  version,  and  in  which  the  first  term,  de- 
noting engines,  appears  related  to  the  Celtic  word  muc  of  similar 
signification. 

As  examples  of  the  various  applications  of  the  prefix  GX  (team) 
and  its  modifications  in  Hebrew,  besides  1D¥  (tsamad)  the  instance 
already  considered,  we  find: 

n~D¥  (tsam-ach}  —  to  sprout,  spring  forth,  take  origin. 
where  the  root  n~  (acK)  seems  akin  to  the  Anglosaxon: 
wac-an  =  to  take  origin ,  be  produced, 

1  Muc  =  "an  instrument  of  war,  whereby   besigers   were  secured  in 
their  approaching  a  wall,   like  the  Plutens  or  penthouse  of  the  Romans, 
covered  over  with  twigs,   hair  cloth,  and  raw  hides,  and  moving  with 
three  wheels"  (O'Brien,  Ir.  Diet.).     The  number  of  the  wheels  intimates 
a  triangular  shape  like  the  ac<inpuxrt. 

2  Some  obscurity  hangs  about  the  word  vwp  (kololo)-,  perhaps  it  might 
be  referred  to  the  same  origin  as  the  Irish  word  gabhail  =  capture,  con- 
quest (i.  e.)  engines  of  capture  or  of  conquest. 
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and  to  the  Irish: 

boc  =  to  bud,  spring  forth, 
the  initial  labial  having  disappeared  in  composition  (see  rule}. 

In  many  members  of  the  Indo-European  family  we  can  trace 
another  root  of  the  form  ac  or  ach,  signifying  to  heal,  cure,  pre- 
serve, as  in  Greek: 

ax-og  =  remedy,  healing, 
ax-eo[J.cti  =  cure,  repair; 
in  Welsh: 

iach-au  =  to  heal,  remedy, 
and  its  compound: 

ym-iach-au  =  to  heal  one's  self. 

The  notion  of  curing  led  to  that  of  saving,  as  in  the  Irish 
compound : 

an-aic1  =  save,  relieve. 

This  root  in  Hebrew  would  be  represented  by  n~  (ach)  which 
being  combined  with  the  prefix  tix(tsam')  would  yield  the  compound : 

nox  (tsamach)  =  to  heal,  restore,  repair,  save, 
a  result  which  suggests  as  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  the  Hebrew 
word  of  the  same  form  and  which  in  reference  to  the  Messiah  is 
so  often  translated  "the  BrancJi" ,  might  not  rather,  as  a  deriva- 
tive from  the  foregoing,  be  translated:  "the  healer,  the  saviour, 
the  restorer" ,  i.  e.  "the  repairer  of  the  breach". 

This  prefix  under  the  form  D7  (zam)  appears  to  enter  into  the 
composition  of: 

VET  (zam-ar)  =  to  prune,  lop, 
VDT  (zam-ar)  =  to  sing  praise; 
the  root  in  the  former  being  related  to  the  Greek: 

X£IQ-(O  =  tO   CUt} 

and  in  the  latter  to  the  Hebrew: 

-ptt?  (shir)  =  to  sing, 

and  both  losing  (according  to  the  rule)  their  initial  consonants  in 
composition. 

1  In  Irish  ic  or  ioc  —  heal,  cure,  the  latter  form  resembling  the  San- 
skrit yogi  -  healing.  In  the  Teutonic  dialects  the  root  which  I  identify  with 
this,  has  a  prosthetic  I,  as  in  ldh-a  =  to  heal,  cure  (Swed.),  laece  =  a 
healer  (A.S.). 
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Under  the  form  DD  (sam)1  it  is  found  in  a  word  of  twofold 
signification,  viz. 

TOD  (sam-ar)  =  to  be  afraid,  to  grow  stiff. 
Under  the  form  Dtt;  (sham)  we  find  it  in: 

TSTI?  (sham-ad)  =  to  destroy, 

the  rootsyllable  T  (ad)  or,  as  it  would  appear  in  piel,  (ed)  being 
cognate  with: 

TN  (ed)  =  destruction, 
and  related  to  the  Swedish: 

6d-a  =  to  destroy,  ivaste,  kill. 

It  seems  to  enter  also  in  the  same  form  into  the  composi- 
tion of: 

j;~Ett?  (sham-ang)  =  to  hear, 
TOtD  (sham-ar)  =  to  watch,  guard. 

In  the  former  of  which  the  rootsyllable,  represented  by  P~  (ang) 
or  (aw),  is  but  a  transformation  of  jj;  (an),  the  base  of: 

n~3j;  (an-ah)  —  to  hear, 
a  stnu  which  appears  also  in  the  Welsh: 
and-aw  =  to  hear , 
whilst  a  compound  form  of  it  in  that  language,  namely: 

ym-andaw  —  to  hear, 

porresponds  very  exactly   with  the  mode  of  composition  of  the 
Hebrew  you?  (shamang)  —  to  hear. 

In  the  latter  the  root  appears  to  have  been  of  the  form  "iy 
(<//•),  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  Hebrew: 

"IIP  (ur)  =  to  watch,  wake, 
and  the  Indo-European  forms: 

var-a  =  to  watch  (Swed.) 
fair  —  watch  (Ir.) 
war-ian  =  to  guard  (A.  S.). 
Combining  this  root  with  the  biconsonantal  prefix  the  result  is 

"rrir  (shamar)  —  to  watch.,  guard. 
I'mh-r  the  form  D^  (tsam)  this  prefix  appears  in: 
TO*  (tsem-er)  =  wool. 

1  Compare  the  Sanskrit  sum-udra  =  the  ocean,  with  dreck  i'J<»,j 
-  tcalcr  (as  if  the  collection  of  tenters)  for  an  instance  of  similar 
prefix. 
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The  V  («r)  of  the  rootsyllable  being  related  to  the  Greek : 

£Q-og  =  wool. 
In  Chaldee  there  is  found  the  form: 

noj;  (amar)  =  wool, 

which  is  generally  supposed  to  be  but  a  variation  of  the  Hebrew 
1D5£  (tsemer'),  and  which  is  now  mentioned  in  order  to  give  con- 
firmation to  a  suggestion  relative  to  the  prefix  under  considera- 
tion, namely,  that  it  is  radically  related  to  the  preformative  ay 
(am)  before  examined  (page  72). 

A  relationship  being  supposed  betwixt  the  forms  DX  (tsarn)  and 
Dy  (am);  it  may  by  a  change  of  the  initial  guttural  in  the  latter 
be  extended  to  a  form  an  (cJiam),  found  as  a  prefix  of  com- 
position in: 

Von  (cham-al)  =  to  pity, 
yon  (cham-az)  =  to  ferment. 
The  root  in  the  first  being  related  to  the  Greek: 

ek-sog  —pity , 
and  in  the  second  to  the  Swedish: 

gasa  =  to  ferment; 
the  initial  consonant  being  lost  in  composition. 

Connected  with  the  form  on  (cham)  is  the  kindred  form  D3 
(<7«w),  as  exemplified  in: 

S~DJ  (gam-al)  =  to  ripen. 

The  root  of  which  has  been  already  considered  (page  83),  like- 
wise in: 

VDJ  (gam-ar)  =  to  cease, 

the  root  being  "in  (har)  —  earr  =  a  limit,  end  (Ir.),  and  forming 
the  base  of  rpn  (haraph)  —  to  cease,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  distinct  verb  and  not  an  apocopated  Hiphil  of  the  verb  run 
(raphah). 

Another  signification,  assigned  to  the  form  -im  (gamar),  is 
perform,  accomplish,  which  might  indeed  be  derived  from  the  no- 
tion of  bringing  to  an  end  or  attaining  an  end,  but  which  might  also 
be  derived  from  combining  a  distinct  root  with  the  prefix,  a  root 
allied  to  the  Sanskrit  kar  =  to  make,  to  the  Swedish  gb'ra  —  to 
make,  do,  and  to  the  Persian^  (gar)  =  a  maker;  ^^  (garadari) 
=  to  make,  do. 

Another  remark  to  be  made  respecting  the  prefix  under  con- 
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siili-ration  is,  that  the  labial  is  sometimes  interchanged  with  an- 
other letter  of  the  same  organ;  it  has  been  shown  that  the  Irish 
prefix  coimh  corresponds  with  the  Welsh  cyf1,  and  in  the  same 
way  the  Hebrew  D"1  (yam)  =  the  sea,  may  be  identified  with  the 
Swedish  haf  —  the  sea,  and  in  like  manner  the  prepositive  DSf 
(tsam)  also  assumes  the  form  7\x  (tsaph),  as  in: 

TDX  (tsaph-ad)2  =  to  adhere,  be  joined  closely,  cleave, 
a  verb  pointed  out  by  Gesenius  as  cognate  with  IDX  (tsamad)*. 

The  change  of  a  sibilant  for  a  guttural,   which  takes  place  in 
the  initial  letter  of  this  prefix,  seems  to  take  place  also  in  regard 
to  the  prefix  is  (tsar)  and  its  varieties,  for  we  find  an  analogous 
[•reformative  represented  by  "in  (char)  and  13  (gar),  as  in: 
TIT  "in  (char-ash)  =  to  be  silent, 

(char-ash)  =  to  fabricate,  make, 
(char-ash)  =  to  plow,  furrow, 
(gar-ash)  =  to  expel,  drive  out. 

The  first  three  examples  are  usually  classed  under  the  same 
head,  as  if  coming  from  a  common  stem.  The  supposition  of  a 
prefix,  however,  will  assist  in  tracing  them  to  distinct  roots. 

That  of  the  first  being  of  the  form  trn  (hash)  or  tun  (chash) 

and  related  to  on  (has)  =  hush,  and  rriL'n  (chash-ah)  =  to  be  silent. 

That  of  the  second  being  wy  (ash)  =  do,  base  of  rcvy  (ash-ah) 

=  to  do,  make;  whilst  that  of  the  third  is  best  represented  by  the 

Welsh  cwys-o  =  to  furrow,  turn  with  the  plough. 

In  the  fourth  example  the  root  appears  related  to  the  Anglo- 
snxon  fes-ian  =  to  drive  away,  expel. 

Prefixes  of  similar  if  not  analogous  forms  are  found  in  the 
Indo-European  class,  e.  g. : 

car-lamnm  =  to  prance    from    llammu  =  to  leap  (W.) 
car-trefu  =  to  dwell    from    tref  =  a  dwelling  (W.) 

1  "Com  (cam,  cym,  caf,  cyf,)"  Zeuss  (Gr.  Celt)  874. 

-  In  ]^D5c  (tsaphon)  =  the  north,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  prefix  be 
=1*  (tsaph)  or  ^  (/sa);  but  there  seems  little  doubt,  that  the  root  is 
equivalent  to  wren  —  a  wain  (A.S.);  i.e.  "Charles1  wain",  the  northern 
llation,  compare  Greek  «m<£rc  =  a  train,  also  the  northern  constel- 
lation; fen  =  a  wain  (Ir.). 

3  When  the  prefix  begins  with  any  of  the  other  sibilant  letters  a  simi- 
lar change  of  the  labial  occasionally  takes  place. 
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gar-mhac  =  a  grandson    from    mac  =  a  son  (Ir.) 
cair-dearg  =  a  blush    from    dearg  —  red  (Ir.) 
Substituting   a  labial   for  the  guttural    we  have  the  form  "in 
(bar)  J  or  (var) ,  as  in : 

rr-o  (bar-ach)  =  to  flee  (root  =  (jpevy-to), 
p—a  (bar-ak)  =  to  kneel  (root  =  feac,  kneel,  Ir.). 
On  looking  over  so  many  prefixes,  in  which  the  final  liquid 
remains  constant,   whilst  the  initial  consonant  varies,  the  writer 
is  disposed  to  regard  them  as  all  derived  from  a  more  simple 
form  -IN  (or)  which  is  found  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  the  Indo- 
European  class,  as  in: 

n~-iN  (ar-acJi)  =  to  go  (root  =  nn  (hack)  or  -fn  (hak)  =  to  go, 

see  page  70). 

ar-bennig  =  chief,  principal  (from)  pen  =  a  head  (W.) 
aer-god  =  very  good  (from)  god  =  good  (A.  S.). 
It  is  the  same  as  the  Greek  CCQI  and  £(>t,  and  by  prefixing  a  si- 
bilant answers  to  the  Irish  sar  =  very ,    and  to  the  German  sehr 
=  very. 

From  the  Welsh  ar,  which  is  an  intensive  prefix  of  composi- 
tion, Richards  considers  the  intensive  preformative  dar*  to  be 
derived  by  combining  it  with  dy,  another  intensive  particle. 

In  Irish  there  is  a  modified  form  ur  =  very,  and  by  giving  to 
the  vowel  a  consonantal  power  is  formed  var 3 .—  very. 

In  Welsh  the  particle  gor*  signifies  very,  and  is  probably  but 
a  modification  of  gar  and  car;  another  form  is  gwar. 

In  offering  the  foregoing  attempts  at  explanation  of  these  pre- 
fixes the  writer  does  it  with  considerable  hesitation;  he  is  con- 

1  Sometimes  the  vowel  of  the  prefix  disappears  leaving  the  forms  br, 
cr,  gr,  sr  for  bar ,  car,  gar,  sar,  and  this  being  understood,  many  words 
apparently  unconnected  may  be  traced  to  a  common  stem. 

2  In  Persian  jO  (rfar)  =  in,  upon;   in  Welsh  ar  =  upon;  in  Irish  ar 
=  upon,  in.    For  examples  of  an  intensive  prefix  der  in  Irish,  as  dermar 
—  enormous,  see  Zeuss  (Gr.  Celt.  834). 

3  A  good  example  of  the  variations  of  the  same  root  is  afforded  by 
the  preposition  sine  =  without  (Lat.)  =  vina  (Sansk.)  =  ohne  (German)  =  gan 
(Ir.)  =  sans  (Fr.). 

4  Gor  also  signifies  above  (upon?). 
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scious  that  many  difficulties  still  surround  the  subject.  The  main 
point,  however,  is  not  to  explain  their  meaning,  however  de- 
sirable that  may  be,  but  to  give  evidence  of  their  existence; 
such  evidence,  he  would  fain  believe,  has  been  offered,  and 
though  some  minor  inaccuracies  may  have  occurred  throughout 
this  paper,  yet  it  is  hoped  that  on  the  whole  the  general  argu- 
ment is  well  founded,  and  that  the  points  proposed  to  be  proved 
have  been  in  some  degree  established,  namely  that  many  com- 
pound forms  occur  in  Hebrew,  and  that  an  intimate  relationship 
exists  betwixt  the  basis  of  that  ancient  language  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  Indo-European  class. 


VII.  — ON  THE  NAMES  OF  ANTS,  EARWIGS  AND 
BEETLES.    BY  ERNEST  ADAMS,  ESQ. 

The  vernacular  names  of  plants  and  animals  have  frequently 
Supplied  the  philologist  with  interesting  subjects  for  discussion. 
Rare  and  curious  relics  of  our  mother  tongue  are  often  preserved 
in  a  distorted,  though  still  intelligible,  form  in  the  terms  of  hatred, 
disgust,  affection,  or  devotion,  in  which  the  village  churl  gives 
emphatic  expression  to  the  simple  instincts  of  his  nature  in  de- 
signating the  strange  and  beautiful  beings  so  inseparably  con- 
nected with  his  daily  life.  Many  of  these  terms  are  worthy  of 
preservation  as  genuine  specimens  of  the  old  Saxon  language. 
Others  in  their  distortion  from  the  normal  form  exhibit  curious 
examples  of  philological  principles  which  have  hitherto  been  il- 
lustrated chiefly  from  the  more  dignified  forms  of  the  language  of 
literature;  and  a  dictionary  of  the  national  tongue  should  not  dis- 
dain to  record  their  existence. 

It  is  my  intention  to  select  a  special  section  of  Natural  History 
-that  of  Insects — to  register  the  various  names  traditional  and 
literary,  which  1  have  been  enabled  to  gather  from  old  writers 
and  from  oral  information,  and  to  add  a  few  explanations  or 
conjectures  respecting  their  form  and  origin. 
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As  this  paper  is  not  intended  for  the  pure  Entomologist,  I 
may  venture  to  discard  all  systematic  arrangement  and  to  reject 
the  technical  terms  of  Science. 


1.    ANTS. 

This  word  appears  in  A.  S.  in  the  form  cemeta,  in  O.  Engl.  as 
amet,  emote  or  mote,  and  in  modern  English  not  unfrequently  as 
emmet,  yamrnet  (West.). 

As  thycke  as  amelen  crepeth  in  an  amete  hulle.  (Rob.  Glouc.  p.  296.) 
The  omission  of  the  second  e  leads  to  one  of  two  changes ;  either 
the  insertion  of  a  euphonic^  as  in  the  Latin  em-p-tus,  contem-p-tus; 
or  the  substitution  of  n  for  in,  as  in  the  Latin  amita,  French 
ante  or  tante,  and  English  aunt.  The  Scandinavian  dialects  have 
prefered  the  former,  as  seen  in  the  Danish  eem-p-te;  and  the 
modern  English  the  latter ,  ant.  The  form  ampte  is  also  found  in 
Old  E.  The  identity  of  ant  and  emmet  may  be  fairly  assumed. 

A  second  element  appears  in  the  syllable  mire,  in  the  word 
pis-mire.  This  is  also  genuine  A.  S.  mire,  and  is  found  as  an  in- 
dependent word  in  O.  Eng.  It  exists  in  most  of  the  Gothic  dia- 
lects, Swed.  myra,  Dan.  mire,  Dutch  mier,  and  as  a  provincial 
word  in  German,  miere.  It  is  seen  in  the  Pelasgian  tongues  in 
the  Greek  fnvQ-^tog,  fiVQ-f.ujjt  jEolic  pvQ-f,ia!;,  and  in  the  Latin 
for-mica.  In  the  Keltic  stock  it  is  found  in  the  Welsh  mor-grygen. 
The  connecting  link  between  the  met  of  emmet  and  mire  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  modern  German  a-meise. 

On  comparing  the  forms  pis-mire,  pis-annat  (Salop.)  and  pis- 
mote  (West.)  a  third  element  is  discovered,  the  true  character  of 
which  is,  I  think,  satisfactorily  determined  by  the  following  il- 
lustrations from  modern  European  languages:  PI.  Deutsch  mieg- 
eempte,  from  migen,  mingere ;  Dutch  pis-miere  and  mier-seycke,  from 
seycke,  urina;  Fin.  kusi,  urina;  kusta,  mingere;  kusiainen,  kusi- 
bainen,  a  pismire;  Esthon.  kussi,  urina;  kussi-kuklane ,  an  ant,  in 
which  sense  kuklane  alone  is  also  used.  Why  this  epithet  should 
have  been  imposed  upon  the  creature  with  the  concurrence  of  so 
many  nations,  T  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  It  is  scarcely 
credible  that  the  emission  of  formic  acid  could  have  been  the 
origin  of  an  impression  so  deeply  rooted  in  the  popular  mind  and 
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geographically  so  widely  distributed;  yet  this  appears  the  only 
probable  solution  of  the  mystery.  The  following  passage  from 
Kirby  and  Spence's  Introduction  (vol.  i.  p.  325.  7th  ed.)  illustrates 
the  habit.  "Their  abdomen  is  also  furnished  with  a  poison-bag 
(loterium),  in  which  is  secreted  a  powerful  and  venemous  fluid, 
long  celebrated  in  chemical  researches,  and  called  formic  acid, 
which,  when  their  enemy  is  beyond  the  reach  of  their  mandibles 
(1  speak  here  particularly  of  the  hill-ant,  or  F.rufa)  standing  erect 
on  their  hind  legs,  they  ejaculate  from  their  anus  with  consider- 
able force,  so  that  from  the  surface  of  the  nest  ascends  a  shower 
of  poison,  exhaling  a  strong  sulphureous  odour,  sufficient  to  over- 
power or  repel  any  insect  or  small  animal. —  If  a  stick  be  stuck 
into  one  of  the  nests  of  the  hill-ant,  it  is  so  saturated  with  the 
acid  as  to  retain  the  scent  for  many  hours." — 

The  habitation  of  the  ant  is  a  familiar  object  to  every  village 
boy.  In  Herefordshire  the  ant-hill  is  termed  an  anty-tump.  This 
"tump'  is  an  old  English  word  and  is  defined  by  Thomson  in  his 
'  Etymons'  as:  "a  little  rising  ground,  a  hillock".  Halliwell  gives 
it  as  a  West-country  word  meaning  "a  heap,  a  hillock",  and  the 
adjective  'tumpy',  uneven.  In  Gloucestershire  a  mole-hill  is 
called  an  onti-iump.  It  is  probably  another  form  of  the  root  top 
or  tuft. 

In  Somersetshire  the  ant-hill  is  called  an  emmet-batch.  Batch 
is  another  form  of  botch,  a  boil  or  swelling,  and  the  ant-hill  may 
be  compared  to  a  boil  or  tumour  on  the  face  of  the  field;  com- 
pare Dutch  butse,  tumor  e  lapsu  sive  ictu.  "Batch:  a  mound; 
an  open  space  by  the  road-side;  a  sand-bank  or  patch  of  ground 
lying  near  a  river"  (Wright).  Cf.  allern-batch ,  a  kind  of  botch 
or  old  sore  (Exmoor).  In  the  same  county  the  ant-hill  is  also 
known  as  an  emmet-but.  In  the  dialects  of  Somerset  and  Ex- 
moor  a  bee -hive  is  termed  a  bee-but,  and  Halliwell  adds  an- 
other meaning  of  the  word  but:  "a  peculiar  kind  of  conical  bas- 
ket used  in  the  river  Parret  for  catching  salmon". —  It  is  ap- 
parently the  A.  S.  word  bot  or  but,  seen  in  the  diminutive  botle 
or  biitlc ,  a  house,  and  still  retained  in  local  names  in  many  parts 
of  the  kingdom:  Bot-ley,  But-leigh,  Bat-ly,  Bet-ley  and  Boot-le. 
and  in  the  modern  English  booth.  "  Knunet  -  but '  may  fairly  be 
translated  •  ant-house  ". 
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In  Northamptonshire  the  ant-hill  is  known  as  a  mouldy-band. 
Compare  the  word  mouldi-warp ,  a  mole. 

The  proverbs  and  rhymes  connected  with  insects  are  curious 
and  worthy  of  preservation.  Thus  in  Warwickshire  we  find  the 
proverb:  "in  an  ant's  foot",  i.  e.  in  a  very  short  time. 


2.    EARWIGS. 

It  is  stated  in  two  popular  little  works  on  Etymology '  that 
the  English  word  wig  is  identical  with  the  Latin  word  pilus,  a 
hair.  This  statement  requires  correction. — The  authors  trace  the 
history  of  the  word  accurately  enough ;  wig  is  the  last  syllable  of 
periwig,  an  English  corruption  of  the  French  peruque.  The  French 
obtained  the  word  from  the  Spanish  peluca,  which  again  is  de- 
rived from  pelo,  a  hair;  Lat.  pilo — .  This  may  be  accepted  as  the 
probable  history  of  the  word;  but  it  is  evident  that  wig  is  not 
identical  with  pilus,,  but  with  the  Spanish  suffix  -uca. 

A  Latin  word  eruca  has  been  usually  interpreted  earwig,  and 
modern  philologists ,  tempted  by  the  analogy  of  peruque  and  peri- 
wig, have  admitted  an  identity  of  form  as  well  as  meaning.  This 
derivation  was,  I  believe,  first  proposed  by  Wallis  who  writes: 
"Eruca,  eruke,  quod  vulgus  detorquet  in  ear-wig,  quasi  ab  aure 
nomen  sumpserit. "  I  believe  this  derivation  to  be  radically  wrong 
and  that  it  offers  a  remarkable  example  of  the  danger  of  pressing 
the  principle  of  analogy  too  closely  in  philological  speculations. 
There  are  two  objections  to  the  derivation.  First,  the  inherent 
improbability  that  a  common  insect  found  in  profusion  in  the  cot- 
tages and  gardens  of  villagers  throughout  the  kingdom ,  should  be 
known  among  them  solely  by  a  Latin  word  of  comparatively  rare 
occurrence,  while  other  less  familiar  forms  are  recognized  under 
Saxon  names.  The  second  and  strongest  objection  is  based  upon 
the  history  of  the  word. 

The  earliest  form  is  in  A.  Sax.,  where  we  find,  as  in  modern 
English,  two  distinct  elements,  ear-wicga  or  ear-wigga.  Whether 
the  first  of  these  words  originally  meant  a  portion  of  the  human 
body,  may  perhaps  be  doubted,  but  it  is  undeniable  that  this  in- 

1  Sullivan's  Diet,  of  Derivations  and  Chamber's  Ex.  on  Etymology. 
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terpretation  became  a  wide-spread  traditional  belief  in  modern 
times.  Tbis  is  seen  in  the  (lerman  olir-irnrm  or  ohrlincj,  in  the 
French  perce-oreille,  in  Swed.  or-matk,  Dan.  ore-twist,  in  the 
Welsh  pritf  a  f/luxl,  ear-worm,  and  in  the  Magyar  fulbemdszo,  'the 
creeper  into  the  ear'.  It  is  no  less  certain  that  the.  insect  in 
question  has  no  such  habit  as  that  of  entering  the  human  ear, 
and  a  knowledge  of  this  fact  lias  given  rise  to  various  etymo- 
logical conjectures.  One  suggests  rtrr-irinfj  as  the;  original  form 
of  the  word  in  consequence  of  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  beautiful 
membranous  wing  with  which  the  insect  is  furnished.  Another 
conjectures  that  "ears  of  corn  are  intended",  and  a  third  identi- 
fies the  word  ear  with  the  root  ver  in  vermis.  None  of  these  is 
satisfactory,  and  I  believe  we  must  be  content  to  admit  the  tra- 
dition among  popular  errors  in  entomology. 

The  prefix  ear  appears  in  various  dialects  under  the  following 
foims:  yer  (O.Eng.),  yerri  (West.),  err  and  erri  (East.);  ar  (Pr. 
Parv.);  arra  (Suff.). 

With  regard  to  the  second  part  of  the  Saxon  ear-wigga  we  are 
told  by  Bosworth  that  it  means  "a  kind  of  insect,  a  shorn-bug, 
a  beetle".  —  In  the  various  provincial  dialects  we  find  three  distinct 
forms  of  the  word. 

lst<  yer-wit/fje  (O.Eng.),  wiggen-ear  (Leicest,),  yerri-wig  (West.), 
ear-iricke  (Somerset),  and  witch  in  the  Eastern  counties  (kitty- 
iri  tc//,  n  chafer). 

2nd-  ear-wrig  (Somerset),  ear-wrike  (Norfolk),  in  which  r  ap- 
pears to  be  merely  an  intrusive  element  borrowed  from  the  pre- 
ceding ear. 

3rd>  erri-iri<///Ie,  err-ii/Ie,  narrow-wriggle  (East,  count.),  in  which 
the  -h  appears  to  be  a  diminutive  suffix.  A  young  frog  is  termed 
in  the  Eastern  counties  a  poty-toiggU,  pol-wiggle,  or  a  por-wiggij. 
\  suspect  that  this  is  the  word  in  question.  Nor  must  we  he 
greatly  surprised  at  the  term  worm  or  beetle  applied  to  a  frog. 
The  primitive  or  tadpole  condition  of  the  reptile  may  well  de- 
ceive the  inexperienced  eye,  and  the  name  'frog -worm"  is  by 
no  means  inapplicable  to  tin1  creature's  infant  State.  Pol  or 
poly  (frog)  is  the  second  element  in  tud-pnlc^  and  we  may  re- 

-ui/e  it    again    in  the  legendary  "  Roicly  Poly".     1  may  observe 
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that  por  is  probably  an  earlier  form  than  pol,  and  that  it  re- 
presents the  first  portion  of  the  word  fro-g,  g  being  a  diminutive 
suffix. 

I  find  the  following  distinguishing  names  applied  to  the  ear- 
wig: ear-wrig  (Somers.),  ear-wrike  (Norf.),  yer-wigge  (O.  Eng.), 
wiggeri-ear  (Leicest),  yerri-wig  (West.),  ear-wicke  (Somers.),  ar- 
wyggyl  (Pr.  Parv.),  ear-wiggle  (Norf.),  errigle  (Norf.),  crri- 
wriggle  (East.  C.),  arra-wig  (Northamp.),  arra-wiggle  (Suff.),  nar- 
row-wriggle (id.),  ear-narrow-wriggle  (id.),  Pincher-wig  (South.), 
battle-twig  (East.C.),  Forkin-robin  (North.),  Twinge  (North.), 
Twitch-bell  (North.),  Gellock  and  Gavelock  (L.  Scotch),  Cat- 
with-two-tails  (North.).—  Of  these  the  first  twelve  have  been  al- 
ready explained.  In  the  epithet  narrow  the  popular  eye  may  have 
correctly  characterized  the  insect's  form.  "The  body  is  of  a  long, 
narrow  and  flattened  form"  (Westwood,  Mod.  Class,  vol.  i.  p. 398). 
"The  prothorax  is  small  and  the  whole  body  elongated  and  nar- 
row" (Dallas,  Elem.  Entomol.  p.  175):  but  it  is  more  probable 
that  the  word  narrow  is  another  form  of  cirra  with  the  initial  n, 
as  in  nadder  and  adder,  nend  and  end  &c. 

Pincher-wig  is  intelligible  from  the  candal  appendages  with 
which  the  animal  is  furnished.  Thus  the  common  stag-beetle  with 
its  enlarged  mandibles  is  called  a  Pincher-bob  in  Surry. 

Of  the  two  elements  of  Battle-twig,  the  first  may  possibly  be 
identical  with  beetle,  but  the  simplest  explanation  is  perhaps  that 
suggested  by  Mr.  Wedgwood,  who  remarks:  "I  have  no  doubt, 
it  is  simply  battle,  from  the  bold  way  in  which  an  earwig  sheAVS 
fight  turning  up  his  tail  and  pinchers  at  you. " 

Twecca  or  twicca  in  A. S.  means  a  'worm'. — Sometimes  it  ap- 
pears under  the  form  twitch,  as  in  Twitch-bell  and  Twitch-ballocJc, 
"the  large  black  beetle"  (Hall.).  In  modern  English  the  words 
tweak  and  twitch  afford  an  example  of  a  similar  change.  The 
earth -worm  employed  as  a  bait  in  angling  is  called  an  angle- 
twitch — and  we  find  this  word  still  further  corrupted  in  the  syno- 
nymes  angle-touch,  anggwyl-twachys  (O.  Eng.).  The  dew-worm  is 
known  by  the  diminutive  twachet.  With  this  form  we  may  com- 
pare the  word  twigle,  to  wriggle  (Hall.)  and  the  Northumbrian 
verb  twickle,  'to  walk  awkwardly  as  if  with  a  twist  in  the  legs' 
(id.).  In  A. S.  twin-wyrm  means  a  thin  twisting  worm.  The  root 
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is  evidently  twi  or  tu-a,  two,  found  in  twist,  twine,  and  many 
cognate  words. 

The  northern  name  for  the  ear-wig,  twinge,  is  another  form 
of  the  same  root. 

Of  the  second  element  in  Twitch-bell  I  have  no  very  satisfactoiy 
explanation  to  otter.  Mr.  Wedgwood  believes  it  to  mean  bell  and 
compares  it  with  the  Swedish  klocka  and  the  common  term  for  a 
beetle,  clock.  This  may  l>e  true.  It  seems  however  to  connect 
itself  with  the  diminutive  ball-ock  mentioned  above. —  The  same 
suffix  appears  in  the  provincial  names  of  the  wood-louse:  kitchin- 
boU  (O.E.),  kitchen-ball  (South.),  chissel-fo/  (North.). 

In  tlu1  remaining  word  Forkin-robin,  the  suffix  -in  is  diminutive 
and  the  root  fork  refers  to  the  formidable  looking  pincers  of  this 
inoffensive  and  persecuted  animal.  We  may  compare  the  name 
by  which  it  is  known  to  modern  science— it  belongs  to  the  genus 
forficula.  In  rob-in  the  -in  is  also  diminutive,  and  the  North- 
country  word  forkin-robin  is  translated  by  the  southern  refinement 
of  the  natives  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  straddle-bob,  although  the  term 
is  applied  by  them  to  a  beetle,  and  not  to  the  earwig.  It  is 
however  doubtful  whether  this  word  bob  is  the  contraction  of 
Robert.  The  term  forkin  is  well  illustrated  by  the  lowland  Scotch 
terms  for  the  insect  gellock  and  gavel-ock;  the  latter  of  which  also 
means  a  ciowbar.  from  gavel  or  gabel,  'a  fork'.  This  idea  of 
a  "fork'  explains  the  term  Cat-with-tiro-tails.  The  custom  of 
attaching  familiar  names  to  animals  prevails  to  a  great  extent, 
and  the  following  are  a  few  examples  of  their  application  to 
members  of  the,  community  of  insects.  Harry-lung  legs,  Tow- 
tailors,  Jenny-spinners,  Black-foss  &c.  Other  examples  may  pro- 
bably be  familiar  to  those  whose  habits  of  life  bring  them  into 
frequent  contact  with  those  jealous  guardians  of  our  ancestral 
tongue ,  the  agricultural  labourers  of  England. 

3.    BEETLE. 

"Beetle,  ItaL  biatilla"    (Thomson,  Etymons).     This  Italian 
word    is  evidently    the  diminutive  of  blatta .   and   it  is  no  Un- 
dent from   the  history  of  the   word   that  beetle  is  of  pure  Saxon 
origin. — We  find  the  forms  bitcl.  betel .  and  hitehi ,  which  Bosworth 
t<>    derive    from  the  Latin  blatta.     They   are   however   di- 
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minutive  verbal  nouns  from  bitan,  'to  bite',  and  are  employed 
with  reference  to  the  ravages  committed  by  certain  herbivorous 
species  on  trees  and  plants. — We  shall  find  the  same  peculiarity 
expressed  in  the  word  chafer.  The  original  orthography  is  still 
retained  in  the  Wiltshire  dialect:  "A  bittle  up  thuck  tree  did  clim" 
(Halliw. ,  Prov.  Dial.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxi.),  and  in  Early  English 
Bytylle  (Prompt,  Parv.  A.D.  1440). 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  remark  that  the  word  beetle,  a 
large  hammer,  is  derived  from  the  Saxon  verb  bedtan,  to  beat, 
and  is  quite  unconnected  with  the  beetle  of  this  article. 

These  insects  have  received,  as  might  naturally  be  expected, 
various  vernacular  names.  I  will  first  examine  those  generic  terms 
which  are  applicable  to  the  entire  class ,  and  then  offer  a  few  re- 
marks upon  those  qualifying  or  descriptive  names  which  have 
been  employed  to  designate  species. 

I  find  the  following  general  terms  in  common  use  either  in 
Old  English  literature  or  in  provincial  dialects.  1.  Bug,  2.  Bee, 
3.  Chafer,  4.  Bird,  5.  Web,  6.  Weevil,  7.  Bude  or  Boyd,  8.  Dor, 
9.  Witch,  10.  Owl,  11.  Locust,  12.  Clock,  13.  Scarab,  14.  Mum. 

1.  Bug.  It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  we  possess  two  words 
of  this  form  of  different  meaning  and  origin:  bug,  bug-bear,  bogie 
&c.,  a  frightful  spirit,  a  word  of  Keltic  origin;  and  bug ,  an  in- 
sect, a  word  of  Saxon  origin.  It  appears  to  be  derived  from  the 
Saxon  bug  an ,  bogan  and  bigan,  to  bend,  and  to  have  signified 
originally,  'a  curling,  flexible  creature'. —  Thus  the  A.  Sax.  noun 
boga  meant  "anything  that  bends:  a  horn,  a  tail"  (Bosworth). 
It  is  perhaps  something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  that  the 
Magyar  word  Boga  means  '  an  insect '.  This  peculiarity  is  of  course 
detected  in  other  classes  of  insects  besides  beetles,  and  the  word  is 
therefore  applied  vaguely  and  indefinitely  by  the  uneducated  to  in- 
sects generally.  I  have  been  occasionally  pointed  out  in  country 
places  as  a  "bug-catcher",  but  have  found  upon  enquiry  that  the 
term  includes  flies,  butterflies,  moths,  grasshoppers  &c.  The  word 
bug  is  identical  with  the  modern  English  bow,  and  it  is  just  pos- 
sible that  the  term  may  have  been  applied  to  the  curved  or  ovate 
form  which  so  frequently  characterizes  the  coleopterous  order. — 
As  a  point  in  Lexicography  it  should  be  noted  that  the  word  pos- 
sesses three  distinct  meanings:  lstt  its  popular  application  to  insects 
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gnu-rally,  2"'1'  its  scientific  meaning  as  limited  to  the  order  Hemi- 
ptera,  and  3n'-  its  common  social  application  to  the  cimex  lectulurius. 

2.  J3ee.  Modern  usage  limits  the  application  of  this  word  to  a 
certain  class  of  livmenopteroiis  insects;  hut,  although  the  deriva- 
tion of  the  word  is  uncertain,  it  is  evident  that  its  original  mean- 
ing was  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  character.  It  is  not  un  fre- 
quently employed  in  provincial  dialects  to  designate  coleoptera: 
bar?iy-bee,  scarn-bee  &c.,  and  in  Lincolnshire  /lies  are  called  bees. 
The  origin  of  the  word  will  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  part 
of  the  paper. 

-">.  Chafer.  A.  S.  cedfer  is  probably  derived  from  ceowan,  'to 
chew',  just  as  the  German  Kdfer  is  formed  from  kauen.  It  has 
been  objected  to  this  derivation  that  the  letters/  and  w  are  not 
interchangeable;  but  compare  the  words  eft,  evet,  and  [n]ewt;  and 
the  verb  chafe  in  the  expression  'chafe  the  bit'  with  the  word 
chew;  chaff-bone  (Yorks.)  —jaw-bone,  and  cliaff  (Lane.)  —  chew. 

There  is  another  possible  derivation  for  this  word.  Ilcefer  in 
A.  Sax.  meant  a  'fork',  thus  hcefer- bite ,  "a  pair  of  pincers". 
Hence  the  term  hcrfern  or  hcebern,  "a  crab,  a  scorpion";  and  the 
provincial  Kentish  word  heaver,  a  crab.  It  is  thus  connected  in 
meaning  with  gavelock ,  twitch,  and  other  similar  words.  In  fact 
the  leading  idea  in  the  names  of  insects  of  this  order  appears  to 
be  the  existence  of  pincers  or  mandibles. 

4.  Bird,  as  in  Lady-bird,  glo-berde  (O. E.),  a  glow-worm;  ivos- 
bird,  a  wasp,  (Wilts).  The  A.  S.  bird  is  a  derivative  from  beran, 
kto  bear',  and  its  original  meaning  was  birth,  that  which  is  born 
or  produced.  It  might  therefore  be  naturally  applied  to  the  young 
or  offspring  of  any  animal — ''the  young  of  any  bird  or  animal,  a 
brood"'  (Hosworth).  In  O. Eng.  and  in  provincial  dialects  we  find 
the  word  employed  with  its  primitive  signification,  and  especially 
as  a  term  of  endearment.  Thus  Prospero,  addressing  Ariel: 
This  was  well  done,  my  Inrd. 

The  poet  has  artistically  concealed  the  sex  of  the  most  beautiful 
of  his  spiritual  creations.  In  O.Eng.  a  word  of  similar  form  is 
frequently  employed  to  designate  a  young  lady.  ult  is  occasionally 
applied",  writes  Ilalliwell.  "to  the  other  sex.  as  in  Amis  and 
Amiloun,  15: 
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His  ost  spac  and  zafe  answare 

And  zede  forth  with  the  bird  so  bold." 

Leg.  Cathol.  p.  35. 

This  word,   a  metathesis  of  'bride',  is  found  in  all  the  Gothic 
languages,  while  bird,  'avis',  is  peculiar  to  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

In  the  Eastern  counties  a  'march-bird'1  means  a  frog,  and  in 
Kent  the  term  'bird'  is  applied  to  "any  pet  animal"  (Halliw.). 
In  the  Old  Eng.  expression  'lady-bird',  (meretrix),  the  first  part 
of  the  word  differs  in  meaning  from  that  in  '  lady-bird ' ,  an  insect. 

5.  Web,  as  in  oak-web,  and  fern-web.    A.  S.  wibba,  a  worm. 
Entomological  accuracy  must  not  be  expected  in  the  application 
of  these  terms.    In  the  Western  counties  the  oak-web  is  the  com- 
mon cock-chafer,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  a  worm. 

6.  Weevil.    A.  S.  wifel2,  wibil,  a  diminutive  of  wibba.    "There 
is  a  worm  called  a  weevil"  (Bacon,  N.  Hist.).    Compare  the  Ger- 
man wibel  and  wippd,  and  the  Northamptonshire  term  wibble.    In 
Lincolnshire  weevils  are  called  wJiewls;  in  Northamptonshire  woults; 
and  in  Hampshire  popes. —  In  modern  Entomology   the   term   is 
limited  in  its  application  to  a  family  of  long-nosed  beetles ,  called 
Curculionidse. 

7.  Bude,  bode,  or  boyde.     I  can  find  nothing  satisfactory  re- 
specting the  origin  of  this  word.    Thomson  refers  bond,  another 
form  of  bude,  to  an  Italian  word  biotto,  but  I  prefer  leaving  it  at 
present  unexplained.     In  Kent  a  certain  black  beetle  is  called  a 
sharne-bude,  and  the  same  term  occurs  in  Gower: 

Like  to  the  shame-  budes  kynde, 

Of  \vhose  nature  this  I  find, 

That  in  the  hottest  of  the  day 

When  comen  is  the  mery  May 

He  spret  his  wynge  and  up  he  fleeth. 

It  occurs  also  in  the  old  Kentish  dialect  of  the  Ayenbyte  of  Iri- 
wyt  (A.D.  1340):  "thet  byeth  the  ssarn-boddes  thet  bevleth  the 
flowres  and  lovieth  thet  dong". 

The  form  boyde  occurs    in   an  old  Ms.   quoted  by  Halliwell: 
"Polemicta,   a  somur  boyde"    (Nominale  Ms.). — In  the  Eastern 

1  Does  march  =  marsh  ? 

2  Bosworth  has  " scern-fifel ,  a  sham-bug";  should  not  this  be  scmt- 
wifel? 
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comities  weevils  are  called  bonds;  hence  the  natives  speak  of 
"fowr7-(.'aten  mult". —  The  word  may  possibly  be  connected  with 
lot,  ;i  maggot;  a  further  contraction  of  a  word  occasionally  found 
in  O.Engl.  scarbot,  from  the  French  Escarbot,  a  beetle,  a  dimi- 
nutive of  Scarabeus. 

8.  Dor.  A.  S.  dora,  '-a  drone,  a  locust".  In  the  provincial 
dialects  it  is  applied  sometimes  to  beetles  and  sometimes  to  bees. 
In  the  word  drone,  from  the  A.  S.  drdn  (doran),  the  o  is  lost. 
Compare,  the  German  droltne  and  dor -hummel.  In  the  P^astern 
counties  it  takes  the  form  daw. 

1).  Witch,  as  in  kitty-witch  (Norf.),  a  cock-chafer,  is  the  A. S. 
wiytja,  and  has  been  already  explained  as  another  form  of  wig  in 
earwig. 

10.  Owl.  This  term,  although  applied  in  one  instance  to  a 
beetle,  is  generally  used  in  connection  with  lepidoptera:  madge- 
on-1 ,  -i/H/yfjy-ijHer,  bob-owler  &c.  In  spite  of  its  tempting  appear- 
ance I  believe,  that  the  words  madfje-owl  are  totally  unconnected 
in  origin  with  the  familiar  name  of  the  barn-owl.  The  term 
madge  will  be  examined  in  a  subsequent  division  of  the  subject. 
The.  name,  of  the  bird  is  derived  from  the  A.  S.  ule ,  Lat.  ulula, 
and  is  connected  in  form  and  meaning  with  the  modern  English 
howl. —  The,  name  of  the  insect  is  derived  from  the  norse  ull, 
'•wool,  hair,  nap",  another  form  of  the  A.  Sax.  widl ;  wool.  It  is 
employed  with  special  reference  to  the  silken  down  of  the  insects 
it  describes;  and  hence  the  limitation  of  the  word  to  lepidoptera. 
In  the  single  instance,  in  which  it  is  applied  to  coleoptera.  there 
is  a  special  reason  for  the  application.  The  beetle  in  question  is 
the  amphimalla  solstitialis*  a  kind  of  dialer  which,  as  its  generic 
name  implies,  is  very  pubescent.  In  the  North  wool  is  called 
owl.  In  Norfolk  the  plant  cudweed  is  known  by  the  name  «"•/*- 
croirn,  descriptive  of  its  woolly,  pubescent,  head.  In  the  South 
an  virler  meant  a  smuggler;  and  Kenneth  says:  "those  who  trans- 
port wool  into  France,  contrary  to  the  prohibition  are  called 
rt/r/fv-s".  — In  the  same  county  (Warwicks.),  in  which  the  beautiful 
down  of  the  peacock  butterfly  invited  the  name  bob-owler.  . 
tain  hairy  caterpillar  is  known  imlitVrreni ly  as  a  irooll>/-bear  and 
<////-/>(>//.—  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  would  connect  the 
sun-loving  peacock  butterfly  and  its  gay  companions  with  the 
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melancholy  owl,  it  is  admitted  that  in  German  and  Hungarian 
the  term  for  owl  is  applied  to  moths  with  reference  to  their  noc- 
turnal habits. 

11.  Locust.    This  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  found 
a  foreign  word  employed  familiarly  and  popularly  to  designate 
an  order  of  insects.    I  believe  that  the  solution  of  the   mystery 
is  to  be  found  in  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  the  common 
translation  of  the  Bible  has   assimilated  itself  with  the  thoughts 
and  language  of  even  the  poorest  and  most  uneducated  villager 
in  the  land.  The  marvellously  graphic  description  of  those  southern 
scourges  has  evidently  penetrated  deeply  into  the  imagination,  and 
every  insect  of  a  grotesque  or  fearful  form  is  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  uniformly  termed  a  locust.     In  the  North  it  is  chiefly 
limited  to  beetles.     A  Suffolk  gardener,    in  his  comments  upon 
a   stag-beetle,    observed   to    me:    "Some    calls  'em   locusts,   but 
some  calls  'em   nippy -dors,    because  they  will    nip   off  a  man's 
finger. " 

12.  Clock.    The  most  satisfactory  explanation  of  this  term  is 
that  suggested  by  Professor  Key  in  the  Society's   Trans.   (1856, 
p.  227),  that  it  is  a  compression  of  the  L.  Scotch  word  golach,  a 
contraction  from  gavelock.    This  last  is  the  diminutive  of  gavel  or 
gab-el,  'a  fork',  which  is  itself  a  diminutive  of  gab,  the  beak  of 
a  bird.    The  connecting  link  between  a  beetle  and  a  fork  is  found 
either  in  the  mandibles  or  more  probably  in  the  antenna.    We 
have  already  seen   the  word  gavelock    or  gellock    applied  to  the 
forkin-robin ,  or  earwig. 

13.  Scarab,  a  word  derived  from  the  Latin,  and  found  there- 
fore only  in  the  language  of  literature.    Thus  Greene's  Planeto- 
machia  (1585):   "doth  contemn  the  baze  minds  of  such  as,  with 
the  scarab  flye,   delighteth  only  to  live  in  dung  and  mire".    The 
classical   languages    contain   three    forms    of   the    word;    Greek: 
xccQafiog;  Latin:  scarabeus;  and  Sanskrit:  qarabah.    This  last  ap- 
pears to  be  the  earliest.    It  is  derived  from  a  root  meaning  waste, 
destroy,  and  its  literal  signification  is  the  waster  or  destroyer.    It 
is  applied  in  Sanskrit  to  the  locust  or  grasshopper ,  and  the  ap- 
propriate character  of  the  name  is  at  once  recognized  when  we 
recall  the  depredations  committed  by  this  formidable  pest  in  eastern 
countries. 
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14.  Mum.     I   lii  id  this   word   applied    in    tin-  South   to  a 
hut  can  offer  no  explanation  of  its  origin.  — 

Having  thus  briefly  examined  those  words  which  an-  applied 
generally  to  the  order  coleoptera,  I  propose  to  consider  those 
descriptive  epithets  which  are  employed  to  indicate  genera  and 
species.  They  will  be  found  chiefly  grouped  round  certain  insects 
which  either  from  their  common  occurrence,  or  from  some  strik- 
ing characteristic,  have  prominently  intruded  themselves  upon  the 
attention  of  the  casual  observer. 

An  insect  of  this  nature  is  one  commonly  known  as  the  watch- 
man. It  is  bred  in  animal  excrement,  and  flies  at  dusk  with  a 
low  droning  hum.  It  is  mentioned  by  Shakespeare  in  a  well- 
known  passage  in  Macbeth: 

Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-born  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note. 

Upon  this  epithet  shard  -born  Johnson  has  the  following  note: 
"Born  or  produced  among  broken  stones  or  pots.  Perhaps  shard 
in  Shakespeare  may  mean  the  sheaths  of  the  wings  of  insects." 
Mr.  Dallas,  an  able  Entomologist,  in  a  recently  published  work1 
endorses  this  opinion.  He  writes:  "Shakespeare,  in  his  mention 
of  the  "shard-borne  beetle",  indicates  pretty  distinctly  the  most 
striking  general  character  of  the  almost  innumerable  insects  which 
constitute  the  order  Coleoptera.  Ill  most  of  these  in  fact  the  fore- 
wings  are  contracted  into  a  pair  of  horny  organs,  the  shards  of 
the  poet,  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  of  the  entomologist.  "—Among 
the  earlier  critics  of  Shakespeare  Steevens  supports  this  interpre- 
tation by  a  quotation  from  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis: 

She  sigh,  her  thought,  a  dragon  tho, 

Whose  scherdes  shynen  as  the  sonne: 

and  in  this  opinion  he  is  followed  by  Malone.  In  Ayseouglfs 
edition  of  Shakespeare  Mr.  Toilet  suggested  that  shard-born  meant 
(hintf-/it>rn.  lie  slates  that  in  Staffordshire  it  is  a  general  term  for 
dung.  This  suggestion  may  be  supported  both  by  the  natural 
habits  of  the  insed  and  by  the  usage  of  old  English  writers.  — 

1  Elements  of  Entomology,  p.  60. 
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There  is  a  Saxon  word  scern,  'dung',  which  is  found  in  all  the 
Gothic  dialects.  Swed.  and  Dan.  skarn,  Germ,  scharn,  Dutch 
schern;  Scotch  scarn;  Sussex  and  Kent  sharn;  in  the  northern 
counties  scarn,  sharn,  and  shard.  It  is  doubtless  connected  Avith 
the  Greek  GXOJQ.  The  form  shard  is  not  unfrequently  found  in 

0.  Eng.     Thus  Elyot  (v.  bonasus,  ed.  1559)   '•sharde  and  dunge'. 
Bacon  (Nat.  Hist.  Cent.  VIII.  775):  "turf  and  peat  and  cowsheards 
are  cheap  fuels".    Dryden  (Hind  and  Panth.): 

Such  souls  as  shards  produce,  such  beetle  things. 
Capt.  Frobisher  his  last  voyage:  "they  are  destitute  of  wood  and 
their  fire  is  turffes  and  cowe-shardes". 

Mac  Leay,  an  ingenious  naturalist,  was  acquainted  with  the 
provincial  word  sharn,  and  suggested  that  Shakespeare  wrote 
sharn-born. 

Two  other  passages,  in  which  the  word  occurs,  may  be  thus 
explained.  In  the  first  (Ant.  and  Cleop.  III.  3)  Agrippa  remarks, 
with  reference  to  the  obsequious  conduct  of  Lepidus  to  Antony 
and  Octavius: 

They  are  his  shards,  and  he  their  beetle. 

1.  e.  he  has  the  grovelling  taste  of  a  sharn-bug,  and  revels  in  a 
coarse  and  undignified  manner. 

The  second  passage  is  in  Cymbeline  (III.  3),  where  Belarius, 
addressing  the  two  youths  who  are  pining  for  some  closer  ac- 
quaintance with  the  great  world  beyond  their  mountain  home, 
observes: 

And  often  to  our  comfort  shall  we  find 

The  sharded  beetle  in  a  safer  hold 

Than  is  the  full-winged  eagle. 

i.  e.  that  the  poor  beetle  immured  in  its  gross  tenement  is  in  a 
'  safer  hold '  than  the  soaring  eagle  on  the  summit  of  the  loftiest 
mountain. —  The  expression  'safer  hold'  clearly  shows  that  the 
allusion  is  not  to  the  beetle  on  the  wing. 

The  epithet  is  of  very  ancient  date.  Thus  we  find  the  insect 
termed  in  A.  Sax.  scern-wifel,  sharn-weevil ,  tord-wifel,  and  scern- 
wibba,  sharn-web.  In  O.  Eng.  it  is  a  sharn-bude  or  ssarnbodde  l ;  in 

1  Hy  [flatterers  and  backbiters]  byep  ase  pe  lhapwynche  pet  ine  velpe 
of  man  makep  his  nest  and  zuo  restep ;  pet  byep  pe  ssarnboddes  pet 
bevlep  pe  floures  and  loviep  pet  dong.  A.  D.  1340.  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt 
(Kentish)  p.  46. 
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Sussex  a  sharn-biifj  ;  in  the  North  a  scarn-bee,  and  in  modern 
times  is  not  unfrequently  termed  a  dung-chafer  (Kirby).  Compare 
the  Swed.  torndtjfu'el. 

Mouffet,  in  his  "Theatre  of  Insects",  remarks  that  it  is  called 
••in  English,  Dung-beetle,  Sharn-bugg,  the  Dung-Scarabee". 

The  insect  is  also  known  in  the  North  of  England  as  a  bum- 
clork,  from  the  booming  sound  of  its  wings  in  flight.  Compare 
the  terms  bom-bee,  bumble-bee,  the  Greek  ftouftog,  pof.iftv)»r],  and 
. 

[To  be  continued.] 
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ESPECIALLY  THE  MANDINGO,  KOURI,  NUFI,  AND 
FULA  GROUPS.  BY  R.  G.  LATHAM,  M.  D. 

"NYith  the  additions,  in  the  way  of  raw  material,  supplied  by 
the  Polyglotta  Afrieana  of  Dr.  Kolle,  and  the  impetus  given  to 
the  study  of  their  grammatical  structure  by  the  writings  of  Mr. 
Norris,  Dr.  Bleek  and  others,  the  classification  of  the  African 
languages  is  rapidly  improving.  The  chief  work  that  now  re- 
mains to  be  done,  consists  in  the  arrangement  of  details,  the 
fixation  of  old  languages  under  new  names,  and  the  improvement 
of  the  nomenclature. 

In  all  this  little  is  needed  but  attention  and  care.  Upon  one 
point  only  is  any  extraordinary  amount  of  criticism  requisite. 
This  is  a  point  connected  with  the  principles  of  philological  clas- 
sification in  general.  It  will  be  illustrated  by  the  first  of  the 
groups  which  the  present  paper  brings  under  notice. 

I.  THE  MANDINGO  CLASS  OF  LANGUAGES.— The  Mandingo  class 
of  languages,  though  never  unimportant .  has  increased  in  interest; 
one  reason  for  its  having  done  so  being  the  fact  of  its  being,  ac- 
cording to  the  representation  of  no  less  than  four  able  investi- 
gators who  have  written  upon  its  grammar,  eminently  deficient 
in  the  great  characteristics  of  what  was  at  first  called,  the  Kaffre, 
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the  South  African,  but  what  may  now  be  called  the  African, 
tongues  in  general. 

The  Mandingo  is  in  geographical  contact  with  the  Woloff, 
wherein  the  existence  of  an  initial  alliteration  has  been  known 
since  the  time  of  Dard.  It  is  in  geographical  contact  with  the 
Timmani,  which  is  in  a  similar  predicament,  as  is  stated  (for  I 
believe  the  first  time)  in  Bishop  Vidal's  Introductory  Remarks 
to  Crowther's  Yoruba  Grammar.  It  is  in  geographical  contact 
with  the  Bullom  which  is  in  the  same  category.  What  this  character 
is  worth,  is  another  matter.  Some  one,  it  is  clear,  puts  a  high 
value  on  it.  Dr.  Krapf  in  writing  upon  the  Kisuaheli  considers  that 
the  "mind  of  the  South  African  divides  the  whole  creation  into 
"two  halves,  of  which  one  is  governed  by  the  principle  of  spon- 
taneity of  movement,  and  of  creative  activity,  whilst  the  other 
"follows  the  principle  of  passiveness  and  necessity.  The  South 
"African  mind  distinguishes  the  animate  creation  from  the  in- 
"  animate;  and,  again,  distinguishes  in  the  animate  creation  rational 
"and  irrational  beings,  men  and  brutes.  Furthermore,  in  the  in- 
"  animate  creation  it  distinguishes  between  life  and  death,  as  it 
"were.  In  general  it  would  seem  that  the  South  African  mind, 
"in  the  formation  and  cultivation  of  its  language,  was  guided  by 
"  the  impression  of  life  which  pervades  the  whole  creation  in  va- 
"rious  gradations  and  modifications." 

Bishop  Vidal  writes  that  the  "mental  distinction  thus  described 
"  by  Dr.  Krapf,  developed  itself  in  a  general  classification  of  nouns 
"substantive  by  means  of  a  system  of  formative  prefixes." 

The  characteristics,  then,  are  something  in  some  one's  eyes. 

Common  in  South,  they  were,  at  first,  exceptional  in  North, 
Africa.  Yet  the  Woloff,  Timmani,  and  Bullom  had  something  of 
the  kind  —  whilst  the  Mandingo  ,  in  geographical  contact  with  them, 
had  nothing  of  the  kind. 

What  are  these  characteristics?  This  is  a  question  which  the 
present  paper  is  not  meant  to  answer.  It  rather  assumes  them 
to  be  known;  and  (with  this  assumption)  asks  their  value.  The 
writer  has  never  made  any  special  investigation  of  their  nature 
and  origin  ;  neither  has  he  suggested  any  of  the  phraseology  by 
which  they  are  described.  Hence,  his  view  of  them  is  historical 
rather  than  real;  i.  e.  he  considers  how  others  have  looked  upon 
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them,  and  what  the  effect  of  their  different  views  has  been.  It  is 
clear  enough  that  the  characteristics  in  question  are  something  in 
-..me  one's  eyes — e.  g.  Bishop  Vidal's,  and  Dr.  Krapfs. 

Lest,  however,  this  notice  be  too  general,  an  example  or  two 
will  be  given.  If  a  new  word  be  introduced  into  the  language  oi' 
the  Amakosa  Kaffres.  it  takes  an  inseparable  prefix  before  it  can 
become  naturalized.  Priest,  for  instance,  becomes  urn-priest; 
Pharisee,  £7w-pharisee.  In  the  words  um-tu  =  person;  «'-hashe 
=  horse;  w-kosi  =  captain;  isi-caca  =  servant;  w-sana  =  infant; 
?///*-lnmbo  —  rirer;  w-buso  =  face;  aku-tya  —  force;  ala-\\\\\  = 
jicoji/e;  ama-zwe  —  words;  m-komo  =  cattle;  imi-ti  —  trees,  &c., 
the  syllables  in  italics  are  wholly  foreign  to  the  root.  Adventitious, 
however,  as  they  are,  the  system  of  prefixing  them  is  general. 

So  much  for  the  system  of  Prefixes.  The  system  of  Alliteration 
comes  next. 

When  two  words  come  in  certain  syntactic  relations,  one  of 
them  changes  its  initial  letter  according  to  that  of  the  other,  just 
as  if,  in  English,  we  said  for  sunbeam  or  white  man:  bunbeam  (or 
sunseam)  or  white  wan  (or  mite  man). 

The  prefix,  however,  is  part  of  the  word;  whence  it  follows 
that,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  change  which  one  word, 
in  these  syntactic  relations,  impresses  on  another,  we  must  look 
to  the  initial  letter  (or  letters)  of  the  prefix  rather  than  to  those 
of  the  words  to  which  it  is  united.  A  word  (no  matter  how  it 
begins)  takes  um  as  its  prefix.  The  rule  being  that  when  one 
word  begins  with  um  the  other  begins  with  ?r.  The  Kaffre  for  a 
man  of  the  people  is  um-t\i  tea-bantu,  whereas  a  captain  of  the 
people  is  w-kosi  7/a-bantu. 

In  this  way  the  System  of  Prefixes  and  the  System  of  Allitera- 
tion, in  the  Amakosa  Kaffre  at  least,  are  connected. 

That  facts  of  this  kind  should  tell  upon  the  phraseology  of  the 
grammarian  is  only  natural.  They  give  him  his  declensions;  for 
it  is  clear  that  according  to  the  nature  of  the  prefix  we  may  ar- 
range the  nouns  to  which  they  are  united  into  classes.  Doing 
this,  we  may  talk  of  the  Classification  of  Nouns,  just  as  Latin 
scholars  talk  of  the  Declensions. 

Again— the  form  of  the  Plural  is  often  determined  by  the  prefix. 
Thus,  in  Hakeli: 
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First  Declension. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

rt-vata  =  chest,  ^i-vata  =  chests 

«-bobi  =  hat  ii-bobi  —  hats 

j-eli  =  tree  je-li  =  trees. 

Second  Declension. 

SINGULAR.  PLURAL. 

t/i-kaki  =  stone  ma-kaki  =  stones 

c/i-eki  =  law  m-eki  =  laws. 

And  so  on  for  seven  other  classes  or  declensions;  the  number 
of  classes  in  the  Bakeli  being  nine.     In  other  languages,  how 
ever,  they  are  more  numerous;  e.  g.  in  the  Herero  they  are  18. 
For  this,    however,    see  Dr.  Bleek's  paper   in    our  Volume    for 
1855. 

The  origin  of  these  prefixes  is  another  question.  They  are 
noticed  in  the  present  paper  for  the  sake  (as  aforesaid)  of  ascer- 
taining their  value  as  characteristics.  We  have  seen  that  they 
first  appear  as  Kaffre;  then  as  South  African;  then  in  the  Woloff, 
the  Timmani,  and  the  Bullom — but  not  in  the  Mandingo. 

Research  proceeds.  The  Inta  (Ashanti,  Fanti,  Boroom  &c.) 
tongues  are  placed  in  the  same  category  with  the  Timmani.  So 
is  the  Fula;  so  is  the  Acra,  or  Gha.  (See  Dr.  Bleek's  paper 
Febr.  23,  1855.)  So  are  (by  the  present  paper)  the  Kouri,  and 
the  Nun  (see  infra).  So  are  the  Felup  &c.  of  Dr.  Koelle's  Poly- 
glotta  Africana. 

All  this,  if  it  do  not  actually  isolate  the  Mandingo,  gives  it 
all  the  prominence  that  contrast  can  create. 

More  still. —  That  the  Kru  languages  are  either  actually  Man- 
dingo,  or  members  of  a  closely  connected  class,  is  certain.  Dr. 
Koelle,  indeed,  separates  them.  The  present  writer  did  so  in 
1847;  the  data  being,  at  that  time,  both  insufficient  and  imper- 
fectly known  to  him.  Soon,  however,  after  the  publication  of  his 
treatise,  Mr.  Dupuis  informed  him  that  he  held  the  two  groups 
to  be  intimately  allied;  if,  indeed,  there  were  two.  Dr.  Bleek 
has  expressed  himself  (I  believe  he  is  first  writer  who  has  done 
so  in  print)  to  the  same  effect:  "The  Mena"  (Mandingo)  "family 
"which  includes  the  dialects  spoken  by  the  Krumen".  As  he 
enumerates  the  Grebo,  Bassa,  Dewoi  &c.,  the  dialects  of  which 
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the  Polyglotta  Africana,  and  no  other  work,  gives  samples,  his 
evidence  is  independent. 

Let  the  fact  of  the  Mandingo  affinities  of  the  Kru  be  admitted. 
What  follows?  Dr.  Bleek  considers  it  likely  that  the  latter  lan- 
iliiage  is  in  the  same  category  with  the  Kaffre ,  Timmani,  Ashauti, 
and  Woloff. 

Few  writers  lay  greater  stress  on  what  we  may  call  the  Wo- 
loff,  Ashanti,  Timmani,  and  Kaffre  characteristics  than  Dr.  Bleek. 
Yet  lie,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  connects  a  language  with 
these  characters  with  a  language  without  them. 

This  is  what  the  present  writer  did  in  1847;  unconsciously.  In 
his  Report  upon  the  present  state  and  recent  progress  of  African 
Philology  he  made  the  Timmani  and  Bullom  Mandingo.  Since, 
then,  they  have  been  shewn  to  exhibit  the  characteristics  afore- 
said-characteristics, wanting  in  the  Mandingo.  present  in  lan- 
jruages  other  than  Mandingo. 

What  is  the  result  of  this?  That  the  Timmani  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  place  given  to  it  in  1847?  The  answer  is  Yes 
or  No  according  to  the  writer  who  makes  it.  Dr.  Kolle  separates 
them.  Dr.  Bleek,  without  saying  what  he  does,  conjoins  the 
Mandingo  with  the  Kru;  the  Kru  being  in  a  predicament  akin  to 
that  of  the  Timmani.  This  latter  writer,  then,  would  not  dis- 
connect languages  otherwise  allied  solely  on  this  score.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  surmised  that  he  has,  by  no  means,  com- 
mitted himself  to  the  doctrine  that  the  phenomena  in  question, 
though  not  shewn  in  any  of  the  existing  grammars  of  the  Proper 
Mandingo  tongues  (i.  e.  the  Mandingo  minus  the  Kru),  may  not, 
hereafter,  be  detected.  Probably  they  will  be  so  detected. 

What,  however,  if  they  are  not?  In  that  case,  it  becomes 
-ary  to  determine  the  propriety  of  classifying  languages  either 
according  to  any  single  characteristic  however  important,  or  ac- 
cording to  a  limited  number  of  them.  This  being  done,  it  turns 
out  that  in  Philology  and  Kthnology.  as  well  as  in  Zoology  and 
Botany,  classes  founded  upon  a  few  characters  (and,  a  fortiori. 
rl;iss<-s  founded  on  a  single  one)  are  rarely  natural. 

Holding  this,  and  bearing  in  mind  the  fact  surest  ed  by  Dr. 
lileek's  observations  on  the  Kru,  to  the  effect  that  the  Kru 
(wherein  he  has  found  signs  of  South  African  characteristics)  be- 
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longs  to  the  same  class  as  the  Mandingo  Proper  (where  he  has 
traced  none),  the  present  writer  finds  no  reason  for  allowing 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Timmani  language  to  alter  the  position 
given  to  it  in  1847;  viz.  a  position  in  the  Mandingo  class. 

Within  this  he  still  keeps  both  the  Timmani  and  Bullom.  In 
doing  this  he,  probably,  raises,  though  to  no  great  degree,  the 
value  of  the  class. 

He  certainly  adds  largely  to  its  details.  Though  recent  re- 
searches may  have  failed  to  justify  us  in  separating  the  Timmani 
from  the  Mandingo,  they  have  created  several  new  affinities  for 
it.  Kolle's  first  class  is,  doubtless,  natural;  the  class  containing 
what  he  calls  the  North-West  Atlantic  languages,  distinguishing 
themselves  like  those  of  South  Africa,  by  Prefixal  changes  of  an 
Initial  Inflexion.  This  contains  not  only  the  Timmani  but  also 
the  Felup,  Papel,  and  Biafada  forms  of  speech;  also  (from  his 
unclassed  languages)  the  Nalu. 

Are  all  these,  then,  Mandingo?  Yes;  though  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  in  making  them  so  we  raise  the  value  of  the  class 
largely. 

We  do  more  than  this.  We  obliterate  certain  lines  of  demar- 
cation. The  northernest  languages  of  Kolle's  first  group  stand  in 
a  relation  to  the  Woloff,  not  very  different  from  that  in  which 
the  southern  branches  of  the  Mandingo  stand  to  the  Kru  groups. 
In  all  this  there  is  affinity  enough — and  more  than  enough. 
The  other  question,  however,  is  whether  there  is  not  something 
in  such  affinities  which  destroys  the  principle  of  classification  al- 
together; whether  languages  do  not  run  into  each  other  grad- 
ually. If  this  be  the  case ,  and  if  trenchant  lines  of  demarcation 
are  impracticable ,  neither  the  Woloff  nor  the  Mandingo  are  actual 
groups  at  all —  not,  at  least,  for  some  of  their  constituent 
elements. 

More  will  be  said  on  this  point  hereafter.  At  present  our  at- 
tention may  be  turned  to  a  language  called  the  Kissi.  In  1847 
(upon  very  slight  data)  I  connected  the  Kissi  with  the  Mendi, 
the  Mendi  being  Mandingo.  No  reason  for  changing  the  view 
has  since  presented  itself. 

Now  Kolle  connects  the  Kissi  with  the  Timmani;  he  placing 
the  Timmani  and  Mandingo  in  separate  classes,  I  making  them 
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different  members  of  the  same.     The  fact,  however,  that  all  this 
points  to  is  the  likelihood  of  the  Kissi  being  intermediate  to  the 
Timmani  and  Proper  Mandingo. 
Such  seems  to  be  the  case. 

And  now  if  we  look  to  the  Polyglotta  Africana  for  the  Proper 
Mandingo  forms  of  speech  we  find  the  following  thirteen: 

1.  Mandingo  —  Kabunga,  Toronka,  Jallunka,  Kankanka. 

2.  Bambarra. 

3.  Kono. 

4.  Vei. 

5.  Soso  (Susu,  or  Soosoo)  =  Solima,  Kisekise. 
G.    Tene. 

7.  Gbandi. 

8.  Landoro. 
'J.    Meudi. 

10.  Gbese. 

11.  Toma. 

12.  Mano. 

13.  Gio. 

The  differences  between  the  Mandingo,  Jallunka.  and  Bam- 
barra have  always  been  considered  small.  The  Kono  is  an  allied 
form  of  speech  under  a  new  name.  The  Vey  is  more  like  the 
Mandingo  Proper  than  its  geographical  position  suggests. 

The  Susu.  probably,  includes  the  Tene. 

The  Gbandi,  Landoro,  and  Mendi  belong  to  a  fresh  section; 
a  section  which  leads,  through  the  Kissi,  to  the  Timmani,  and 
through  these  to  the  Papel,  Felup,  Woloff  &c. 

The  Gbese,  Toma,  Mano,  and  Gio  lead  (as  their  geography 
suggests)  to  the  Kni  forms  of  speech;  these  leading  to  the  Inta 
tongues  of  the  Gold  Coast  &c. 

Lastly,  the  Mandingo  Proper  points  to  the  Woloff,  through  the 
Serawolli. 

If  so,  the  rla.ssiliea.tioM  is  that  of  the  following  map.  table,  or 
diagram  : 

II 
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Woloff Serawolli  &c. 

i  I 

Mandingo 

I 

Felup  Siisu 

Mendi 

Kissi 

I 
Timmani 

I 

Mano  and  Gio 

I 

Km 

I 
Inta  &c. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  representation  is  that  of  the  naturalist 
rather  than  the  philologue.  It  is  meant  to  be  so. 

The  caution,  too,  against  trusting  to  single  characters  in  the 
classification  of  languages  is  also  of  the  same  kind. 

So  is  the  principle  now  about  to  be  enounced;  viz.  that  in 
African  Philology  we  must  classify  by  type  rather  than  definition. 
In  Europe  when  we  compare  (say)  the  Latin  and  German,  the 
German  and  Kelt,  the  Kelt  and  Slavonic,  the  Slavonic  and  the 
Fin  &c.  &c. ,  we  never  find  any  member  of  the  one  group  suf- 
ficiently like  any  member  of  the  other  to  create  confusion;  there 
being  no  such  thing  as  equivocal  forms.  On  the  contrary,  every 
thing  that  is  not  German,  is  Slavonic,  Kelt,  or  whatever  else  we 
may  be  comparing — clearly  and  unambiguously.  When  this  is  the 
case,  we  can  classify  by  definition. 

But  could  we  do  so,  if  there  were  intermediate  forms  of  speech, 
obliterating  all  attempts  at  a  definite  line  of  demarcation?  No. 
In  that  case  we  should  take  some  typical  form  as  the  centre  of  a 
group ;  and  arrange  around  it  those  which  approached  it  more  close- 
ly than  they  approached  any  other;  expecting  that,  on  the  circum- 
ference there  would  be  doubtful,  and,  perhaps,  actually  equivocal 
forms.  In  short,  we  should  classify  according  to  type. 
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In  Africa  this  is  what  we  must  do:  the  reason  being  that  in 
Africa  the  obliteration  of  intermediate  forms  has  been  less  than 
in  Europe.  This,  however,  is  a  question  too  wide  for  the  present 
•otice. 

From  the  details  of  the  Mandingo  Class,  and  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  principles  they  have  suggested,  we  proceed  to 
a  group  which  may  conveniently  be  called: 

II.  THE  KOUHI.— Kolle  calls  it  the  North-Eastern  High  Souda- 
nian,  but  in  a  paper  of  the  present  writer,  read  before  the  Society 
April  27,  1855,  the  name  under  notice  was  suggested,  on  the 
strength  of  a  vocabulary  of  Mrs.  Kilham's;  representing  the  same 
language  with  the  Tembu  of  the  Mithridates.  In  the  Polyglotta 
Africaiia  there  is  also  a  Kaure,  as  well  as  a  Kiamba,  Dzhamba, 
or  Tern  specimen. 

The  members  of  this  group,  according  to  Kolle,  are  1.  Mose, 
2.  Dselana,  3.  Guren,  4.  Gurma,  5.  Legba,  6.  Kaure,  7.  Kiamba, 
8.  Koama,  9.  Bagbalan,  10.  Tula,  11.  Kasm.  Of  all  of  these 
forms  of  speech  Kolle  gives  specimens. 

To  this  we  may  add  the  Yngwe,  and  Dagwhumba  numerals 
of  Bowdich. 

In  Clarke  we  get  the  following  additions:  1.  Yana,  2.  Brinni, 
."..  Nilmlu,  4.  and  no  less  than  4,  Tshambas. 

Yana  is  stated  to  be  near  Appa  and  Tshamba.  It  is,  probably, 
a  transitional  dialect,  with  Inta,  Mandingo,  Yoruba,  and  Ibo 
affinities. 

"The  Brini  are  called  a  tribe  of  the  Fulah  race  in  the  interior 
unot  far  from  Umwalum  and  Tshamba.  Bangsa  and  Pumpluna 
-an-  near  to  Tshamba.''  This  statement  as  to  the  Fulah  affinity 
is  exceptionable.  They  are  decidedly  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Nilmlu. 

Nibulu  is  simply  said  to  be  in  the  Tshamba  country. 

When  we  look  to  the  word  Tshamba  itself,  we  learn  that  there 
are  iliree.  or  more  places  of  this  name — I8t>  near  Igarra,  on  the 
River  Odu;  '2n(L  between  Mandingo  and  the  Kong  Mountains; 
r/'1'  near  Corisco  Hay  at  Nibulu.  Tshamba  is  the  word  of  salu- 
tation at  this  place. 

Some  confusion  may  have  arisen  out  of  this  fact ,  which  future 
\\ill  explain.  At  any  rate,  the  combination  inl>  pre- 
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ceded  by  k,  t,  sh,  &c.,  is  common.  There  is  the  Timbu  country 
on  the  Senegambia,  Kiw5o,  Tiwiftu-ctu,  Aquiw^o,  Adawpi.  In 
Balbi  there  is  a  Tjem&u  or  Kassenti.  The  Tambu  of  Oldendorp 
is  the  Adampi  of  the  Gold  Coast.  Whatever  may  be  the  expla- 
nation of  all  this,  it  is  clear  that  the  word  as  a  name  of  the  class 
under  consideration  is  inconvenient.  Whether  Kouri  (the  term 
proposed  by  the  present  writer)  be  the  best  name  is  another 
question.  It  is  less  ambiguous  than  Tshamba;  shorter  than  North- 
Eastern  High  Soudanian. 

The  watershed — marked  in  the,  map  as  the  Mountains  of  Kong 
— between  the  rivers  with  fall  into  the  Gulph  of  Guinea  (the  Volta, 
Lagos  &c.)  and  the  feeders  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Niger  be- 
longs to  the  Kouri  country,  which  in  some  parts  touches  the 
Niger  itself.  It  lies  in  the  Longitude  of  Greenwich,  and  (per- 
haps) 8  degrees  on  each  side  of  it,  and  in  10  N.  L.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  broken  and  mountainous  country,  with  a  pagan  popu- 
lation. 

The  question  which  now  arises,  touches  the  accuracy  of  the 
boundary  by  Kolle,  who  limits  the  group  under  notice  to  the  forms 
of  speech  enumerated  by  him.  I  would  add  to  it,  at  least,  two 
of  his  South  African  languages,  the  Barba,  and  the  Boko.  The 
Barba  he  identifies,  from  memory,  with  the  Borgu  of  the  Hawssa. 
Boko  touches  Busa  on  the  Koara. 

English,  head,  hair. 
Barba,  tcirw,  siru. 
Mose,  zuru. 
Legba,  nyoro. 
Kaure,  nyoro. 
Kasm,  yuru. 
Aku  &c.,  oru. 

English,  face. 
Barba,  wusoa. 
Legba,  esa. 
Kaure,  esa. 

That  the  Boko  and  Barba  should  be  Kouri  is  only  what  we 
expect  from  their  geographical  situation. 

Is  there  any  other  class  besides  the  Kouri  for  the  unexplored 
parts  between  the  Kong  Mountains  and  the  Niger?  In  other 


Kiamba,  esanda. 

Guresa,  nun. 

Aku,  odsu. 

Kambali,  lisu. 

English,  ear. 

Barba,  so. 

English,  nose. 

Boko,  zea. 

Barba,  nueru. 

Guresa,  lui. 

Mose,  nyore. 

Guresa,  nyor. 

English,  mouth. 

Barba,  no. 

English,  eye. 

Legba,  noio. 

Barba,  noni. 

Koama  ,  ni. 

Mose,  nini. 

Kasm,  ni. 
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words,  do  we,  when  we  get  the  Kouri  class,  get  a  class  that 
completes  our  ethnographic  and  philologic  knowledge  for  these 
parts?  We  do.  No  unplaced  language  is  likely  to  be  discovered. 
This  is  inferred  from  the  fact  of  the  limits  of  the  Kouri  class, 
being  formed,  on  all  sides,  by  some  known  language.  Thus: 

1.  On  the  North;  it  touches  and,  perhaps,  graduates  into,  the 
Mandingo,  Sungai,  and  Hawssa. 

2.  On  the  South;  it  touches  the  Kru,  the  Avekvom,  the  Inta, 
the  Foy,    and  Yoruba  classes    of  the  Grain,  Ivory,  Gold,  and 
Slave  coasts. 

3.  On  the  East  it  reaches  the  Hawssa,  and 

4.  On  the  East,  and  South-East,  the  Nufi. 
With  all  of  which  it  has  miscellaneous  affinities. 

If  the  Kouri  has  relations  to  the  Mandingo  and  Nufi  on  one 
side,  it  has  also  relations  to  the  Sunghay  of  Timbuktu  on  the 
other.  Perhaps,  it  is  the  language  to  which  the  Sunghay  of 
Timbuktu  is  most  especially  like.  The  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
singular  is  ai,  or  a  in  both  the  Timbuktu  of  Kolle,  and  his  Yula 
and  Kasm;  to  say  nothing  of  other  definite  glossarial  likeness. 

That  the  so-called  South  African  characteristics  were  likely 
to  be  found  in  the  Kouri  is  stated  in  the  paper  of  April  27,  1855. 
1  now  add  that  abalo  =  man.  The  name  of  a  Kouri  population 
is  nibalu;  probably  =:  men.  Should  this  be  shewn  to  be  the  case, 
we  have  the  Kaffir-like  plurals  in  a  fresh  language. 

111.  THE  NUFI  CLASS. —  Mutatis  mutandis,  the  criticism  which 
applies  to  Kolle's  North-Eastern  High  Sudanian,  applies  to  his 
Niger- Tshadda ,  class.  It  may  more  conveniently  be  called  Nufi; 
from  its  chief  language. 

Additions  are  to  be  made  to  it  from  the  pages  of  the  Poly- 
pi <>tta  Africana  itself;  viz. 

1.   The  Yala,  an  unclassed  language,  is  Nufi. 

-.  The  Dsuku  and  Eregba,  which  Kolle  makes  South  African, 
;in-  Xufi. 


Knglish,  three. 
Dsnku,  atsala. 

— ,  tsala. 

— ,  atsara. 
('";ili,  adsa. 


Knglish,  four. 
Dsuku,  anyera. 
Musu,  anyi. 
Goali,  anyi. 


English,  live. 
Dsuku,  tsoana. 
,  atsoana. 


Nupi,  gutsu. 
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English,  six. 
Dsuku,  tsindse. 
ctdsindsc 

Goali,  etsu. 
Puka,  osu. 

English,  arm. 
Dsuku,  avou. 
Opanda,  ubo. 

Eregba,  itinye. 
Opanda,  hinoi. 
Igu  ,  ehinoi. 
Egbira-Hima,  hinon. 

English,  seven. 
Dsuku,  atswnpie. 
—  ,  tsumpiena. 
Opanda,  himba. 
Igu,  ehimba. 
Egbira-Hinia,  himba. 

English,  head. 
Dsuku,  dsiit. 
Musu  ,  dsigo. 
Goali,  tugo. 

English,  eye. 
Dsuku,  azou. 
Esitako,  ayezou. 

English,  ear. 
Dsuku,  adzou. 

d-n 

I                    / 

English,  leg. 
Dsuku,  abeu 
Opanda,  afv. 

English,  rib. 
Dsuku,  ahego. 
Egbira-Hima,  okuha. 

English,  vein. 
Dsuku,  dsu. 

Ofvinrln      ndsn 

English,  eight. 
Dsuku,  tsuntsa. 

Eregba,  athu. 
Opanda,  oto. 

VyJJcllllla.  j     t/Uoie. 

Igu,  odsi. 
Enolish    blood. 

Opanda,  hinta. 
Igu,  ehinta. 

English,  mouth. 
Dsuku,  nu. 

Dsuku,  asa. 
Nupi,  edsa. 

Egbira-Hima  ,  hinta. 

English,  nine. 
Dsuku,  Isunyo. 

-,  finu. 
Opanda,  enu. 

English,  tooth. 

I3asa,  fidsc. 

English,  God. 
Dsuku,  dsido. 

T?Ho        7  rtf  n    f  —  -i/7/i  1\ 

,  atsunyo. 
Opanda,  hinna. 

English,  king. 
Dsuku,  wazu. 
Nupi,  etsu. 
Esitako,  edsu. 
Musu,  ezu. 

lySUKii  »  wyi* 
,  anyi. 
Opanda,  anyi. 

English  ,  shoulder. 
Dsuku  ,  akevo. 
Nupi,  egba. 
Opanda,  egba. 

XjUt?  j    %tl>ZO    ^  —  ZttO/'^. 

English,  day. 
Dsuku,  in«fw. 
Opanda,  ilodu. 
Igu,  e/of/w. 
Egbira,  OC?M. 

In  the  Polyglotta  Africana ,  the  Dsuku ,  along  with  the  Eregba, 
forms  the  third  section  of  the  eighth  group;  headed  ATAM  LAN- 
GUAGES; whilst  the  first,  of  Part  II. — contains  South  African  Lan- 
guages, distinguished  by  an  initial  inflection.  As  such ,  it  is  separated 
from  1.  Nupe,  2.  Kupa,  3.  Esitako,  4.  Musu,  5.  Goali,  6.  Basa, 
7.  Ebe,  8.  Opanda,  9.  Egbira-Hima.  To  these,  however,  the 
vocabulary  connects  it,  at  least,  as  much  as  to  any  other  group. 

The  Dsuku  Capital,  is  three  weeks  journey  due  East  of  Pan- 
da, which  is  subject  to  it.  Surely,  this  Panda  is  the  Opanda 
of  the  Nupi  area;  described  as  lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Niger,  being  also  railed  Egbira,  or  Egura;  having  the  same  lan- 
guage as  Egu  and  Ahadsi.  hut  brinij  subject  to  Igala.  to  which 
it  lies  North.  If  so,  there,  is  an  inaccuracy  somewhere,  the  Panda 
to  the  West  of  the  Dsuku  country  being  under  Dsuku. 

Goods  from  Panda  are  conveyed  to  Dsuku  by  a  road.  Yet 
Dsuku  stands  on  the  river  Nu,  which  flows  down  to  Igala,  and 
is  crossed  by  the  Aniogba,  or  Haussa  men,  when  they  visit 
Dsuku.  Dsuku  is  a  stoneless  plain  of  sand;  subject  to  Bornu, 
near  certain  mountains,  on  which  live  tribes  named  Kanto,  Dsibu, 
Dseka,  Ibru,  Dakoe,  and  Mar  ike. 

These  may  be  the  Marghi  of  the  parts   to  the  S.W.  of  Bornu. 

The  Dsuku  country,  according  to  this  account,  lying  on  the 
Tshadda.  belongs  to  the  unexplored  portions  of  that  river — west 
of  the  point,  where  Barth  crossed  it  in  Adamawa,  east  of  the 
point  reached  by  the  Pleiad. 

In  Mr.  Kilham's  vocabularies  the  Appa  vocabulary  agrees  with 
the  Eregba  closely  in  the  numerals  and  partially  in  respect  to  the 
other  words.  Thus: 

ENGLISH.          APPA.          EREGBA.         DSUKU. 

One uniieen  ....  unye atsu. 

Two ifa ifa apiana. 

Three ita ita atsala. 

Four ini ini anyera. 

Five itun ithu tsoana. 

Six teniieh  ....  itinye tsindse. 

Seven tifa itafa atsumpi. 

Eight tita itita tsuntsa. 

Nine tini itini tsunyo. 

Ten ubo ubo atsue. 

In  Clarke  several  vocabularies  belong  to  this  class.  Some,  how- 
ever, are  much  disguised. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  a  non-radical  prefix  variable  in  form. 
In  the  Appa  of  the  preceding  list  this  is  /-.  In  one  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
specimens  it  is  go-,  and  in  some  others  ogu-  &c. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Upon  the  principle  that  many  men,  spell- 
ing from  ear.  would  write  father  ami  farther  alike  Mr.  Clarke's 
list  gives  us  forms  like  go-bar,  go-tar,  ogubar  &c.  instead  of 
goha/j  (goba)  &c.  He  also  writes  wdni,  and  iconi  (waicni)  with 
an  r. 
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Allowing  for  this  we  easily  see  that  the  following  numerals 
are  not  only  related  to  each  other  but  to  the  Eregba. 


English,  one. 
Nufi-tapua,  nim. 
Nufi,  nirani. 
Shabee,  worwi. 
Kakandi,  warwi. 
Nupaysee,  wornee. 
Tappa  Anuba,  new. 

English,  two. 
Nufi-tapua,  gu6et. 
Nufi, 


Shabee,  hooswar-6«. 
Nufi,  ogu&ar. 
Kakandi,  huswakfia. 
Nupaysee,  oguiar. 
Nufi,  ogubak. 
Tappa  Anuba,  go6«r. 

English,  three. 
Nufi,  guta. 
Shabee,  hooswar-far. 
Nufi,  ogutar. 


Nupaysee,  ogufa/t. 
Kakandi,  huswak-ta. 
Tappa  Anuba,  go-far. 

English,  four. 
Nufi,  gunui. 
Shabee,  hooswar-ne. 
Nufi,  oguini. 
Kakandi,  huswaknt. 
Nufi,  ogwinni. 
Tappa  Anuba,  go-nwe. 


In  another  part  of  Clarke's  paper  (p.  8)  we  get  two  more 
names  for  Nufi  samples — Tappa  (?  the  same  as  Tapua,  Tappa) 
and  Biyanni. 

Two  closely  allied  lists  of  numerals  though  called  Appa  differ 
from  the  Appa  of  Mrs.  Kilham. 

ENGLISH.  1st  APPA.  2«d  APPA. 

One    mom mom. 

Two    .....  6ahari    ....  Aehari. 

Three iatari     ....  witari. 

Four ttnnini    ....  fitnyen. 

Five tcitari    ....  iitanu. 

The  elements  ta,  ni,  and  tari  are  Nufi.     So  is  the  fact  of  their 
having  a  prefix. 

If  we  now  look  back  upon  the  details  of  these  two  classes 
we  find  them  to  run  as  follows: 

1.  In  the  Kouri,  we  have  the  Kouri  of  Mrs.  Kilham,  the  Tembu 
of  Oldendorp   and  the  Mithridates,    the  Hio,  Yngwe,    and  Da- 
gumba  of  Bowdich,  the  Mose,  Dsilana,  Guren,  Gurma,  Legba, 
Kauri,  Kiamba,  Koama,  Bagbalan,  Barba,  and  Boko  of  Kolle; 
the  Yana,  Brinni,  Nibulu,  and  4  Tshambas  of  Clarke. 

2.  The  Nufi  contains  the  forms  of  speech  illustrated  by  the 
following  vocabularies :  Nupe,  Appa,  Kupa,  Esitako,  Musu,  Goali, 
Basa,  Ebe,  Opanda,  Egbira-Hima,  Eregba,  Dsuku,  Tapua  (Tappa), 
Tappa  (Clarke),  Biyanni,  Shabbee,  Kakanda,  Nupaysee. 

Apparently,  a  language  of  Kolle's  called  the  Kambalu  is  inter- 
mediate to  the  Nufi  and  Kouri. 
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Apparently,  too,  the  Yana  is  a  transitional  language. 

English,  one. 
Yana,  'nla. 
Mencb',  'nta. 


English ,  two. 
Yana,  it. 
Yebu,  eyi. 
Ufruda,  ii. 

English,  four. 
Yana,  nasi. 
Fulah  &c.,  ni,  nai. 
Mandingo  &c.,  want. 
Kouri,  nanisv. 
Brinni,  naza. 

English,  five. 


Yana,  nu. 

Inta  <fcc.,  cnitii.  ami. 

Mose,  nu. 


English,  six. 
Yana,  yobu. 
Gha,  epwa,  apah. 
Mose,  yon,  yonwi. 

English,  seven. 
Yana,  yopom. 
Mose,  yopi,  yopwai. 

English,  eight. 
Yana,  ni. 
Guoni ,  ana. 
Mose,  ni. 


English,  nine. 
Yana,  'ntcy. 
Tshamba,  'nna,  HOMW. 
Mendi,  ain«. 
Gha,  nahtt. 
Mose,  unwy. 


English,  ten. 
Yana,   piah. 
Tshamba,  pi,  fih. 
Mendi  <fec.,  pv. 
Kossa,  puh. 
Km  <fec.,  p«/*. 
Mose,  pia. 


IV.  THE  FULA  CLASS. — A  few  remarks  may  now  be  made  upon 
another  language:  of  greater  political  and  geographical  importance 
than  any  of  the  preceding  class;  a  language  hitherto  uncultivated, 
but  one  which  is,  by  no  means,  unlikely,  to  develop  itself  as  the 
medium  of  an  imperfect  native  literature,  nor  yet  likely  to  be 
overlooked  by  the  missionary  and  merchant  for  religious  and  com- 
mercial purposes.  I  mean  the  Fula,  Fulah,  Fellata,  Fellatah, 
Fulani,  Fulanie,  Filani,  and  Filanie  tongue.  A  native  conqueror, 
ly  a  generation  back,  named  Danfodio  spread  the  Fula 
conquests  as  far  west  as  Bornu,  and  the  frontier  of  Waday.  He 
carried  it  far  into  the  Hawssa,  Yoruba,  Sunghay,  and  Kanuri 
countries.  He  was  a  Mahometan  and,  as  such,  the  leader  of  a 
population  strongly  contrasted  with  the  native  pagans,  of  the  true 
and  typical  Negro  conformation.  From  this  the  Fula  physiog- 
nomy departed,  though  not,  always,  to  the  same  extent.  As  a 
iT'-neral  rule,  however,  the  Fula  skin  was  lighter;  so  much  i-o. 
that  on*'  section  has  long  been  known  as  the  Red  Peuls  or  Fulas. 

The  chief  languages  with  which  the  Fula  was,  at  first,  com- 
pared, were  those  of  the  countries  into  which  it  intruded;  the 
Hawssa,  Yoruba.  Bornui  &c.  It  was  not  likely  to  shew  very 
decided  at'iinities  with  these;  in  as  much  as  they  lay  beyond  the 
pale  of  its  proper  and  original  situs.  What  this  original  situs, 
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however,  was,  is  easily  investigated.  The  home  of  the  race  seems 
to  have  the  highlands  that  form  the  watershed  of  the  Si-m-gal  and 
Gambia;  so  that  the  languages  with  which  it,  originally,  came  in 
the  closest  contact,  were  the  Woloff,  and  Mandingo.  But  as  the 
Mandingo  itself  has  encroached  on  the  forms  of  speech  in  its 
neighbourhood,  much  displacement  and  obliteration  of  such  inter- 
mediate forms  of  speech  as  may  have,  originally,  existed,  has 
been  effected.  We  do  not,  then,  expect  very  decided  affinities 
even  here.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  however,  that, 
whether  great  or  small,  they  are  greater  in  this  direction  than 
any  other;  the  Woloff  being  the  nearest  congener;  and  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  transitional  tongue  being  the  Serawolli.  The 
very  scanty  specimens  of  the  Mithridates  are  enough  to  suggest 
this — these  making  the  Serawolli  partly  Woloff,  partly  Mandingo, 
partly  Fula.  If  so ,  the  affinities  are  thus : 

Woloff Serawolli 


Felup  &c.,  Serere 


Fula 


Mandingo 

At  any  rate  the  Fula  is  no  isolated  language.  It  is  also  a  lan- 
guage of  the  parts  to  which  the  Woloff  and  Mandingo  belong — 
the  Woloff  most  especially. 

Again  —  name  for  name  —  Woloff,  Felup,  Filham,  Fula  &c. 
may  all  be  the  same  word;  all  the  same  as  the  Arabic  Fellah; 
for  the  likelihood  of  the  name  being,  in  no  case,  native,  but,  in 
all  cases,  of  Mahometan  origin,  is  considerable.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  a  suggestion;  a 
suggestion  which  the  present  imperfect  and  chaotic  state  of  African 
philology  excuses. 
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IX.— ON  THE  WORD  'G  ALLOW,  AS  USED  BY 
SHAKSPERE.    Hv  HERHERT  COLERIDGE,  E><>. 

1  have  recently  been  favoured  with  a  communication  from  M. 
Metivier,  of  St.  Martin  de  la  Jx'lle  Meure,  Guernsey,  containing 
specimens  of  a  Glossary  of  the  dialect  of  that  island,  a  work 
upon  which  he  has  been  for  some  time  engaged.  As  one  of  these 
extracts  tends  to  throw  some  light  upon  a  curious  a7ia$  ^eyo^ievov 
of  Shaksperc,  I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  submit  it  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Society.  The  author  shall  speak  for  himself. 
E<;ALUAI'K  v.  =  Eblouir. —  Norm,  (de  I'arrondissement  de  Va- 
lognes)  egaluer  —  'eblouir',  Norm,  galue  =  'louche';  calu  en  v. fr. 
—  'vue  courte  et  basse'.  C'etait  en  pleines  lettres,  Norm,  garluer, 
du  v.fr.  gar  =  'de  travers',  et  lu  =  'lumiere'.  Comparez  toutefois 
le  v.fr.  gar  au  Gaelique  car  =  'tortillement',  'courbure'.  On 
tlit  encore  ici  luair  pour  'loucher'.  Egaluair  est  par  consequent 
un  synonyme  du  v.  fr.  es- barluer,  en  Champinois  a-berluder=  'eblouir'. 
Voyez  abliuta'ir  —  'tromper  par  de  faux  semblants'. 

Nous  avons  longtemps  pense  (\vCegaluair  serait  1'origine  oubliee 
d'un  des  mots  incompris  de  Fhomme  du  peuple,  Shakspere.  'To 
gallow'  est,  pour  nous,  'eblouir'  et  non  pas  'effrayer',  malgre 
la  fantaisie  d'un  des  commentateurs  de  cet  oracle. 

Alas,  Sir,  are  you  here?   things  that  love  night 
Love  not  such  nights  as  these;  the  wrathful  skies 
Gal  lore  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark, 
And  make  them  keep  their  caves;  since  I  was  man 
Such  sheets  of  fire,  such  bursts  of  horrid  thunder, 
Such  groans  of  roaring  wind  and  rain  I  never 
Remember  to  have  seen:  man's  nature  cannot  carry 
The  affliction  and  the  fear.     (King  Lear,  Act  3,  Sc.  2.) 

Thus  far  M.  Metivier.  His  interpretation  is  ingenious  at  lea-i  : 
hut  I  confess  that  the  sense  which  he  rejects,  namely  that  of 
•frighti-ir  (from  A. Sax.  a-f/a-hran)  appears  to  me  to  suit  the  con- 
lexl  !>etter  than  the  one  lie  proposes. 

In  fact,  it  is  hardly  good  sense  to  say  that  the  'wrathful  - 
i/it::fi'  the  very  wanderers    of  the  night';   while  •frighten'    is  per- 
fectly   appropriate.      The    lirst    part     of   the    pa.-sage    down    to    the 
word  'caves'  is  evidently  a  general  description  of  the  horrors  of 
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the  night;  the  details,  of  which  the  'sheets  of  fire'  are  only  a 
part,  come  afterwards;  but  to  make  M.  Metivier's  explanation 
hold  good ,  something  specifically  referring  to  the  lightning  should 
have  preceded  the  line: 

'  Gallow  the  very  wanderers  of  the  dark '. 

He  has  assumed  that  the  wrath  of  the  skies  was  signified  by  the 
lightning  alone ,  whereas  it  is  clear  from  the  succeeding  lines,  that 
Kent  considered  the  thunder,  wind  and  rain  to  play  quite  as  im- 
portant a  part  in  the  general  hurly-burly. 

The  word  appears  at  present  to  be  peculiar  to  this  passage, 
but  other  examples  of  its  use  will  no  doubt  ere  long  be  turned 
up  in  the  course  of  our  lexicographical  operations. 


X.-REMARKS  ON  THE  NATION  BY  WHICH  THE  CUNEI- 
FORM MODE  OF  WRITING  WAS  INVENTED.    BY  DR. 

LOTTNER. 

Although  the  writer  of  this  Paper  has  himself  borne  no  part 
in  the  decyphering  of  the  cuneiform  inscriptions ,  yet  he  has  fol- 
lowed the  labours  of  the  excellent  scholars  engaged  in  these  in- 
vestigations with  the  utmost  attention,  and  thinks  himself  tolerably 
well  acquainted  with  the  results  which  have  been  as  yet  attained 
with  any  degree  of  certainty.  This,  however,  would  not  induce 
him,  nor  justify  his  attempt,  to  write  on  a  subject  on  which  so 
many  able  men  have  written  and  are  writing  still,  were  it  not, 
that  these  men  seem  not  to  have  attained  all  the  important  his- 
torical results  which  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  facts 
established  by  their  researches.  It  will  be  seen,  that  Rawlinson, 
Norris,  and  Oppert,  at  least,  were  very  near  discovering  the  real 
nationality  of  the  people  that  invented  the  cuneiform  characters. 
Yet  none  of  them  arrived  at  the  result  which  was  within  their 
reach ,  with  such  a  degree  of  clearness  and  distinctness ,  as  is  ne- 
cessary if  we  wish  to  prevent  the  domain  of  history  becoming  a 
field  open  to  every  fancy  and  vague  conjecture.  To  remedy  this 
defect  is  the  object  of  the  present  paper,  the  writer  of  which  is 
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everywhere  indebted  to  the  valuable  researches  of  the  scholars 
above  named,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Hincks,  Haug,  Holtzmann, 
and  others. 

It  is  not  my  object  to  say  any  thing  on  the  Persian  and  Ba- 
bylonic- Assyrian  cuneiform  modes  of  writing,  as  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  either  about  the  nationality  or  the  country  of  the  na- 
tions, whose  speech  is  represented  by  them.  But  apart  from 
these  two  things,  and  also  paying  little  regard  at  present  to  the 
Armenian  cuneiform  writings;  there  remain  still  three  varieties 
of  Cuneiform  writing,  namely: 

1)  The  second  Achaemenian  mode  of  writing,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  found  in  the  trilingual  inscriptions  of  the  Persian 
kings.  This  has  been  decyphered  to  a  considerable  extent 
by  Norris,  with  whom  Holtzmann,  Haug,  and  Oppert  gener- 
ally coincide. 

'2)  Tli e  writing  and  language  of  the  bilingual  Assyrian  tablets,  in 
which  the  Assyrian  characters  are  put  side  by  side  with  the 
characters  of  another  language ,  with  the  view — it  seems — 
of  illustrating  either  one  by  the  other,  or  both  by  each 
other. — These  grammatical  tablets  have  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  researches  by  Hincks  and  Oppert,  and  al- 
though they  sometimes  disagree  in  minor  points,  in  the  main 
they  are  of  one  opinion J. 
;j)  The  cuneiform  writings  of  Susiana. — 

Now  with  regard  to  these  three  forms  of  the  cuneiform  char- 
acter the  following  points  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated, 
namely,  first,  that  the  language  of  Behistun  and  that  of  the  bi- 
lingual Assyrian  tablets  are  nearly  related  to  each  other;  second, 
that  the  writing  and  language  of  the  Susian  tablets,  although  it 
has  not  yet  been  investigated  very  minutely,  is  decidedly  very 
nearly  related  to  the  two  just  mentioned  (see  Rawlinson  in  the 
Transactions  of  the  Roy.  Asiatic  Society,  vol.  xv,  Notes  on  the 
early  history  of  Babylon,  p.  235);  lastly — and  this  point  is  the 

1  Compare  the  memoirs  of  Oppert  in  the  Journal  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society  x.  288.  802 ,  and  in  the  Archive  des  missions  scientifiques  et  lit- 
ttM-aires  \v  volume,  V«  cahier,  Paris  18uG,  p.  177  —  228  with  the  short 
but  extremely  valuable  paper  of  Hincks  inserted  in  the  Journal  of  the  Ger- 
man Oriental  Society  x.  516—18. 
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one  most  interesting, —  that  the  nation  who  spoke  the  language 
written  by  the  side  of  the  Assyrian  in  the  bilingual  grammatical 
tablets,  who — I  say — spoke  that  language  or  a  dialect  very  nearly 
akin  to  it — invented  the  cuneiform  character  !. — 

Such  being  the  fact,  the  question  'who  were  these  inventors' 
becomes  a  very  interesting  one;  the  more  so,  because  it  is  not 
altogether  unlikely,  that  the  Phenicians,  from  whom  nearly  all 
nations  of  the  old  world,  except  the  Egyptian  and  Chinese,  de- 
rive their  written  characters2,  may  be  indebted  to  the  cuneiform 
characters  for  the  first  embryonic  idea  of  analysing  words  into 
syllables,  and  syllables  into  consonants  and  vowels 3.  Where  then 
are  we  to  look  for  the  nation  which  has  bestowed  upon  mankind 
the  most  precious  of  all  gifts,  the  art  of  recording  thought,  of 
shaping  the  flitting  sound  into  a  solid  form  lasting  for  thousands 
of  years ,  and  telling  the  most  modern  ages  about  the  wisdom  and 
the  labours  of  their  ancestors?  I  think,  it  is  but  a  duty  of  grati- 
tude, that  we  should  do  our  utmost  to  find  out  these  great  bene- 
factors of  our  race.  But  my  hearers  will  exclaim:  "This  nation 
has  been  already  found,  it  was  a  Scythian  tribe".  Now  it  is 
true,  that  almost  all  the  decypherers  (Rawlinson,  Norris,  Haug, 
even  Oppert)  call  the  language  of  the  second  Achaemenian  writ- 
ing and  of  the  Assyrian  bilingual  tablets  Scythian,  Turanian,  or 
by  some  similar  vague  name.  There  is  only  one  exception, 
namely  Hincks ,  who  in  opposition  to  Rawlinson's  views  declares 
that  he  cannot  see  any  affinity  between  the  language  just  men- 
tioned and  the  Mongolian  and  Mandshu.  Let  me  say  here  at 

1  Oppert,  1.  c.  G.  Or.  Soc.  x.  p.  289.  803;  Archive  p.  187. 

2  Also  the  Hindu  Alphabet  is  of  Phenician  origin,  see  Weber  in  the  Jour- 
nal of  the  German  Or.  Soc.  x>  389. — In  the  new  world  there  are  the  hiero- 
glyphic pictures  of  the  Aztekes,  apparently  altogether  an  original  inven- 
tion, but  very  far  beneath  the  Chinese  and  Egyptian  modes,  which  have 
been  sometimes  erroneously   compared  with  them.     Of  late  in  this  cen- 
tury a  Cherokee  Indian  as  well  as   a  Vei  Negro  have  succeeded  in  in- 
venting syllabical  writing,   but  both  these,    although  they  never  learned 
European  letters,  were  from  their  intercourse  with  us  at  least  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  "speaking  leaf",  so  that 
the  invention  is  not  strictly  original. 

3  If  the  Phenicians  did  not  derive   the   idea  from   the  Egyptian  pho- 
netic hieroglyphs;  a  question  which,  I  hope,  will  soon  be  settled. 
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once,  that  he  is  right  in  this,  that  the  term  Scythian  has  been 
applied  to  these  languages  without  the  least  reason  whatever. 
I,H  it  be  further  remarked,  that  this  fanciful  denomination,  as  it 
•d  many  of  the  enquirers  into  the  most  monstrous  theories 
respecting  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  western  Asia,  is  in  its  turn 
an  offspring  of  a  linguistical  theory,  now  all  but  universally 
adopted  in  this  country,  I  mean  the  theory,  propounded  and  pal- 
liated by  the  dazzling  eloquence  and  versatile  learning  of  Prof. 
Miiller  of  Oxford  in  his  letter  to  Chevalier  Bunsen  on  the  Tu- 
ranian languages.  In  this  letter,  or  rather  essay,  Prof.  Muller  en- 
deavours to  show  that  all  the  Non-Semitic  and  Non-Indo-Germanic 
languages  of  Asia  and  Europe  (and  perhaps  even  of  the  rest  of  the 
world)  form  but  one  great  family,  which  he  styles  the  Turanian. 
In  the  present  Paper  I  cannot  of  course  enter  into  a  refutation  of 
this  doctrine,  but  being  myself  a  linguist  I  have  enquired  care- 
fully into  the  matter,  and  shall — I  hope — ere  long  lay  the  more 
detailed  results  of  these  enquiries  before  the  British  public.  At 
pivsent  I  must  observe,  first,  that  not  one  of  the  linguists  of  Ger- 
many, France,  Skandinavia,  or  Russia,  has  declared  his  full  ad- 
herence to  this  theory;  next,  that  there  may  be  found  a  detailed 
discussion  and  refutation  of  what  M.  Muller  styles  his  reasons  for 
this  new  doctrine,  in  a  Paper  written  by  one  of  the  Nestors  of 
Comparative  Philology,  of  whom  it  has  been  justly  said  that  he 
knows  of  all  men  living  the  largest  number  of  languages,  Prof. 
Pott  '  of  Halle.  M.  Pulszky  has  also  questioned  the  Turanian  doc- 
trine in  his  Paper  on  the  Hungarian  Language  read  before  this  So- 
ciety. There  is  indeed  another  scholar,  a  man  not  only  of  exten- 
sive learning, — but  what  is  still  far  more  valuable,  and  in  linguistic 
science  but  too  rare, — of  sound  principles  and  great  cautiousness, 
Mr.  Cakhvell.  the  author  of  the  comparative  grammar  of  the  Dravi- 
dian  or  South-Indian  family  of  languages,  who  has  endeavoured  to 
adduce  reasons  for  the  hypothesis  of  a  Turanian  family  including 
all  the  Non-Semitic  and  Non-Arian  languages  of  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope. But  his  grounds  also  are  not  sut'lirient ;  and,  honest,  sober 
and  upright  as  he  is.  he  feels  this  himself  and  does  not  disguise  it. 
For  (pp.  H;.  -17)  he  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  "whilst  the  liulo- 

1  SIM*  Journal  of  tin-  Herman  Oriental  »Soc.  ix.  40,')  IV. 
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Germanic  idioms  form  but  one  family,  the  Scythian  tongues  are 
not  so  much  a  family,  as  a  group  of  families''''. 

Now  if  this  is  the  case,  it  is  preposterous  and  hazardous  to 
apply  to  them  one  common  name,  which  necessarily  misleads  those, 
who  are  not  fully  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  question. 

If  we  examine  carefully,  and  on  the  true  principles  of  his- 
torical comparison,  too  hastily  spurned  by  M.  Miiller,  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  and  Asia,  it  will  appear,  that  except  our  own 
family  and  the  Semitic  idioms  there  are  at  the  present  time  in 
Europe  and  Asia  alone  at  the  least  twenty-one  (and  perhaps  more) 
different  families  of  languages,  while  in  Africa  and  America  the 
number  appears  to  be  still  greater ',  as  may  be  seen  by  the  simple 
fact ,  that  Gallatin  considers  the  Indians  of  the  United  States  alone 
to  constitute  more  than  thirty  families  of  speech. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this,  that  the  term  Scythian  or  Turanian 
is  altogether  fanciful,  and  does  not  tend  to  illustrate  any  thing, 
but  to  obscure  every  thing.  Indeed,  the  father  of  history,  Hero- 
dotus, took  great  care  to  distinguish  the  Scythians  proper  or 
Skolots ,  who  inhabited  the  northern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  from 
other  nations  of  northern  Europe  and  Asia  (see  Book  iv.  through- 
out), although  he  sometimes  used  the  term  in  the  loose  way  al- 
ready prevailing  amongst  his  countrymen.  Unfortunately  his  suc- 
cessors have  not  followed  his  good  example,  and  Scythian,  Tar- 
taric,  Turanian,  and  the  like,  ever  since  then  have  been  vague 
names  without  any  definite  purport.  But  old  as  the  mistake  is, 
it  has  not  become  sacred  by  age,  and  linguistic  science  at  least 
is  sorely  neglecting  its  duties  if  it  countenances  the  continuation 
of  a  term  which  by  engendering  confusion  prevents  the  eye  from 
seeing  the  individualities  of  nations  and  tongues ,  and  buries  all 
differences  as  it  were  in  the  pitch-darkness  of  one  general  night. 

1  The  proofs  of  this  assertion,  as  also  the  discussion  of  the  question 
whether  or  not  some  (or  all)  of  these  different  families  can  be  traced  to 
one  common  origin,  I  must  reserve  for  another  occasion,  but  assuming 
even  that  they  might  be  termed,  as  for  instance  Caldwell  thinks,  in  this 
sense  sister- families,  nevertheless  it  would  be  unwarrantable  to  treat 
them  as  one  family.  I  do  not  think  for  my  own  part,  that  the  common 
origin  of  the  Semitic  and  Indogermanic  languages  can  be  satisfactorily  estab- 
lished, but  I  should  like  to  ask  even  those  who  hold  their  common  origin, 
whether  they  feel  inclined  to  call  them  one  family. 
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Rejecting  then  this  appellation  which  lias  done  so  much  mis- 
chief in  the  particular  enquiry  in  which  we  arc  now  engaged, 
let  us  again  put  the  question,  \vho  were  the  nation  and  where 
did  they  live,  who  spoke  the  languages  recorded  by  the  three 
cuneiform  modes  of  writing  under  consideration.  1  have  compared 
them  with  every  Asiatic  and  European  family  of  speech  of  which 
sufficient  matt-rials  are  at  hand,  but  there  are  no  traces  of  rela- 
tionship which  wotdd  justify  us  in  connecting  them  with  any 
known  group  of  languages,  so  as  to  form  one  family. 

At  the  beginning  it  was  thought,  that  the  second  language  of 
the  Achaeinenian  inscriptions  might  be  Median.  This  is  however 
impossible,  because  the  names  proper  of  the  Medians  as  recorded 
both  by  the  Greeks  and  Darius  I.  clearly  show,  that  the  Medians 
were  of  Iranian  extraction, —  as  also  the  Greek  historians  unani- 
mously affirm. 

Secondly,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  wrandering  tribes  of 
modern  Persia,  the  Hats  or  Iliyats,  as  they  are  called,  might 
aii'ord  a  clue  to  the  mystery.  We  learn  however  by  the  testi- 
monies collected  by  Pri chard  in  his  Physiological  History  of  Man- 
kind, and  by  Hitter  in  his  Asia,  that  these  Hats  speak  either 
Arabian,  or  Persian,  or  Turkish  dialects,  or  lastly  the  language 
of  Luristan.  On  the  language  last  mentioned  I  shall  forbear  to 
say  any  thing  here,  because  we  are  not  acquainted  with  its  real 
character,  but  regarding  the  Arabian  and  Persian  Hats,  it  is  evi 
dent  that  they  furnish  no  illustration  whatever.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  Turkish  Hats.  For  on  the  one  hand  the  Turkish  languages 
are  not  related  to  the  second  language  of  Behistun,  and  on  the  other 
it  i-  a  fact  which  only  carelessness  and  prejudice  can  overlook, 
that  the  Turks,  whose  original  home  was  near  the  northern  hor- 
»f  China,  did  not  make  their  appearance  in  the  plains  of  the 
and  .Jaxartes  before  the  sixth  century  after  Christ,  and  even 
if  we  allow,  for  which  there  are  some  good  reasons,  that  the 
Iliutni  (XouroL  of  the  Byzantines  and  Hnna*  of  the  later  Hindus) 
of  Turkish  descent,  it  must  still  be  acknowledged,  that  they 
did  not  arrive  in  Kurope  before  the  fourth  century,  while  their 
tir>t  inroads  into  the  land  near  the-  lake  Aral  seem  to  have  been 
even  of  somewhat  later  date,  namely  the  lifth  century  A.  D. — 
The  belief,  entertained  by  some,  thai  the  Skolotians  of 

J 
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dotus  were  either  Turks  or  Mongolians,  is  contradicted  most  po- 
sitively by  the  remains  of  their  language;  and  as  to  the  possibility, 
that  the  Sacae  which  in  Darius's  time  inhabited  the  plains  situated 
in  the  north  of  Iran ,  might  have  been  either  Mongolians  or  Turks, 
—  such  an  assumption  is  altogether  gratuitous,  because  we  have 
no  remains  of  their  language,  except  a  few  words  on  the  coins 
of  the  Indoscythian  or  rather  Indosacian  kings.  Nay  I  venture 
to  say,  that  the  assertion  of  the  Mongolian  or  Turkish  origin  of 
these  tribes  is  in  my  humble  opinion  as  well  founded,  as  the  be- 
lief cherished  by  some  extravagant  German  writers,  that  they  and 
their  neighbours,  the  Dahae,  were  nothing  else  but  remnants  of 
Teutonic  tribes,  who  remained  in  their  Asiatic  abodes,  while  the 
rest  moved  westward,  and  made  their  reappearance  under  the 
somewhat  changed  denominations  (horribile  dictu!)  of  Saxons  and 
Danes.  Such  puerile  fancies  are  not  worth  a  word  of  refutation, 
and  cannot  be  refuted,  for  where  there  is  no  foundation,  no 
foundation  can  be  destroyed.  The  Sacae  may  have  been  related 
to  this,  that,  or  the  other  nation,  or  they  may  not  have  been  re- 
lated to  any  other  nation,  or  lastly  they  may  have  been  composed 
of  tribes  widely  differing  in  nationality;  all  this  may  have  been, 
but  as  long  as  we  have  no  records  of  their  language ,  it  is  but 
idle  talk  to  affirm  any  of  these  possibilities. 

But  perhaps  it  will  be  said,  we  have  such  records;  the  very 
Behistun  inscriptions  of  the  second  mode,  as  explained  by  Norris, 
are  specimens  (if  not  of  a  Mongolian,  Mandshu,  or  Finnic,  at 
least)  of  a  Sacaean  language.  This  opinion  is  however  totally 
unfounded.  We  know  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus  as  well  as 
by  the  lists  of  tributary  nations  given  by  Darius  in  different  places 
of  his  inscriptions,  that  Qaka-tribes  were  under  his  sway,  and 
not  only  does  Herodotus  place  them  at  the  northern  extremities 
of  the  empire,  but  in  the  great  inscription  (Beh.  i.  16,  ii.  8)  they 
stand  after  Sugda  and  Margush  "  Sogdiana  and  Margiana",  in 
L.  L,  18  they  are  placed  after  India  and  the  Gandarians,  in  the 
sepulchral  inscription  at  Naksh-i-Rustem  (25,  26,  28)  a  tribe  of  that 
name  occupies  again  its  place  after  Hidush  and  Gadara,  while 
another  is  styled  the  transmarine  Sacae,  meaning  evidently  the 
European  Skolotians.  (We  see  from  these  facts  that  Herodotus 
is  right  in  attributing  to  the  Persians  the  same  loose  mode  of 
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employing  the  word  Saka,  which  prevailed  amongst  his  own  na- 
tion respecting  the  word  —  xvDai.)  A  third  tribe  is  called  Qaka 
tigrakauda.  The  hitler  epithet  was  at  one  lime  supposed  to  relate 
in  .some  way  to  the  river  Tigris,  but  it  is  now  welt  established 
by  the  Babylonian  translation,  that  it  means  archers,  a  significa- 
tion which  is  in  accordance  with  etymology;  for  we  know  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Greeks,  that  tigris,  or  some  word  like  it,  meant  in 
old  Persian  "arrow'',  while  Oppert  has  traced  kauda  to  the  Sanskrit 
korida  ••experienced".  As  these  "archers"  are  named  side  by  side 
with  the  other  Sacae,  there  is  good  reason  to  suppose,  that  they 
also  are  to  be  looked  for,  like  them,  in  the  outskirts  of  the  empire. 
It  >««  ins  therefore,  that  in  the  time  of  Darius  no  Qaka-tribes  were 
to  be  met  with  in  the  interior  of  his  kingdom  l.  That  in  later 
times  (in  Isidorus  Charax)  we  find  in  Iran  a  province  called 
~axaoiijvt]  "the  abode  of  the  Qaka"  (the  modern  Sejestan)  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  because  about  the  year  130  b.  Chr.  the 
Sacae  and  Tocharae  overran  Iran  and  even  western  India. 

There  is,  however,  one  thing  to  be  remarked,  which  clearly 
shows  that  anterior  to  Darius  a  Qaka-tribe  had  penetrated  far  to 
the  south.  Namely,  the  Babylonian  translation  of  Qaka  in  the  in- 
scription of  Naksh-i-Rustem  is  Namiri  (Rawlinson  and  Oppert 
agree  in  this),  and  a  tribe  of  the  same  name  (Namri)  is  mentioned 
repeatedly  on  the  confines  of  Susa  in  the  Assyrian  inscriptions; 
nay,  sometimes  they  had  even  the  same  king  as  the  Susians. 
Rawlinson,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  of  that 
important  circumstance  (see  Transactions  of  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc.  xv. 
p.  235),  derives  from  this  intimate  connection  the  fact  of  their 
common  nationality;  and  as  in  his  opinion  the  Sacae  are  part  of 
his  Scythians  or  Chamites  (s«c/),  he  holds  the  same  opinion  with 
regard  to  the  Susians.  But  careful  consideration  of  the  tacts  ad- 
duced by  him  will  lead  to  a  different  conclusion.  No  doubt  we 
learn  from  the  circumstance  just  mentioned,  that  in  the  time  of 
the  Assyrian  power  there  was  a  Qaka-tribe  inhabiting  the  moun- 

1  1  aiu  not  quite  sure;  for  it  is  possible  that  in  the  5th  column  of 
Behistun  Sacae  are  mentioned  near  the  Tigris,  although  from  the  word 
"Ocean"  which  occurs  in  the  Persian  inscription  sorely  mutilated  in  this 
passage,  it  would  seem  that  the  European  Scythians  aiv  sp.ikon  of.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  two  versions  are  conclusive  as  to  the  sense. 

J2 
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tains  in  the  north  of  Susa,  which  either  had  disappeared  (by  wars 
or  other  causes)  in  Darius's  time ,  or  because  of  its  insignificance 
was  not  thought  by  him  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  although  per- 
haps the  Ou&oi,  a  hardy  race  of  mountaineers  mentioned  by  the 
Greeks  in  these  quarters  might  be  considered  its  descendants  !.  But 
while  we  learn  this,  we  learn  on  the  other  hand,  by  their  being 
distinguished  from  the  Elamites  or  Susiaris,  that  they  were  different 
from  them.  Also  in  the  later  inscriptions  of  the  Persian  kings, 
not  only  the  Uwaja  (Susiana)  and  faka  of  the  Persian  text  are 
always  distinguished,  but  also  the  two  versions  use  different  ex- 
pressions. Therefore  on  the  contrary,  we  may,  nay  we  must, 
say,  whatever  the  Qakae  were  or  were  not,  in  what  way  so  ever 
we  are  to  account  for  the  early  presence  of  one  of  their  tribes  so 
far  to  the  south,  most  decidedly  the  Susians  or  Elamites  were  a 
distinct  nation. 

I  must  beg  my  hearers  to  follow  me  still  on  through  this  some- 
what protracted  series  of  negatives.  There  is  a  passage  of  Hero- 
dotus (i.  125),  where  he  mentions  the  fact,  that  amongst  the  Per- 
sian tribes  there  were  four  nomadic  ones,  Dai,  Dropici,  Mardi, 
and  Sagartii.  Some  scholars  have  thought,  that  this  might  afford 
an  explanation  for  the  second  language  of  Behistun,  that  one, 
several,  or  all,  of  these  tribes  were  the  nation  of  that  tongue.  I 
will  not  insist  on  the  evidently  incorrect  and  somewhat  careless 
manner,  in  which  tribes  different  from  the  Persae  proper  are  here 
stated  to  be  parts  of  them,  nor  will  I  adopt  the  opposite  mode 
of  proceeding,  arguing  their  Iranian  origin  and  speech  from  their 
forming  parts  of  the  Persian  nation ,  but  I  will  consider  carefully 
every  possibility. 

Now  the  Dai  are  by  far  too  much  to  the  north  to  afford  any 
explanation  whatever.  Of  the  Dropici  I  know  nothing,  unless 
they  be, —  which  I  consider  rather  a  hazardous  hypothesis, —  the 
Derbici  of  Ctesias  in  the  northern  plains.  The  Mardi  seem  to 
bear  an  Arian  name,  connected  with  Old-Persian  martiya,  man 
(New-Persian  merd)  which ,  as  the  nature  of  its  signification  suf- 

1  I  am  only  speaking  here  of  Iran  properly  so  called.  On  the  ques- 
tion, whether  in  Media  and  Armenia  there  are  traces  of  an  Un-Iranian 
and  perhaps  of  a  Qaka  race  (for  these  two  things  are  different),  I  shall 
offer  a  few  remarks  in  the  second  part. 
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h'ciently  shows,  must  have  originated  within  themselves;  therefore 
it  is  most  likely,  that  they  were  Iranians.  Lastly  the  Arian 
descent  of  the  Sagartii  is  proved  beyond  doubt  l>y  the  Behistun 
inscription  (see  especially  inscription  G.),  where  the  Sagartian 
Pretender  styles  himself  "offspring  of  the  race  of  Kyaxares",  a 
fact  which  shows  plainly  that  the  nation  was  Iranian;  for  the  re- 
hellion  was  a  national  reaction  against  the  conquerors,  and  there- 
fore the  feigned  descent  must  have  been  in  accordance  with  na- 
tional feelings;  the  family  of  Kyaxares  must  have  been  the  old 
national  race  of  kings;  but  Kyaxares  is  an  Iranian  name  (Old- 
Persian  Uwakshatra  "self-reigning")1. — 

If  therefore  all  previous  attempts  have  failed  to  find  the  nation 
of  the,  second  Achaemenian  language,  it  seems  but  natural,  that 
we  should  recollect  at  last  the  fact,  that  the  Susian  idiom,  as 
found  on  the  inscriptions,  independent  of  those  of  the  Achaeme- 
nians  and  older  than  they,  seems  to  be  nearly  related  both  to 
coml  language  of  Behistun  and  the  Non-Assyrian  tongue  of 
the  bilingual  tablets  of  Assyria.  Susiana  then  seems  to  be  the 
country,  where  was  spoken  at  least  a  language  related  to  the  lan- 
guage ,  for  which  the  cuneiform  writing  was  first  intended.  Are  there 
no  proofs  we  may  further  ask,  that  the  language  of  the  inscription 
of  Behistun  was  also  spoken  in  Susiana?  The  answer  is  in  the 
affirmative.  Norris  has  very  judiciously  remarked,  that  in  the 
second  version  of  the  Behistun  inscription  all  the  names  of  the 
countries  are  nearly  the  same  as  the  Persian  names  (indeed  only 
corrupted  Persian),  with  the  single  exception  of  the  name  of  Su- 
siana, which  is  Uwaja  in  Persian,  but  in  the  second  version  it  is 
expressed  by  a  word  quite  different  in  sound,  which  Norris  reads 
Afarti.  Now  it  seems  indeed  likely  that  the  difference  arose  in 
this  single  instance  from  the  substitution  of  the  national  name  of 
the  country  for  the  foreign  one,  and  that  therefore  Afarti  or  Su- 
Mana  was  the  territory  of  this  language.  The  proof  is  not  con- 
clusive, but  if  coupled  with  the  other  fact,  that  the  old  Pre- 
Achaemenian  Susian  inscriptions  are  decidedly  very  similar  to  the 

1  Also  the  name  of  the  Dai  seems  Iranian.  If  we  compare  the  biblical 
writing  N\~n ,  it  seems  evident  that  it  is  the  Old-Persian  dahyaush  province. 
But  the  name  was  given  no  doubt  by  the  conquerors,  and  proves  nothing 
as  to  the  nationality  of  the  people. 
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language  explained  by  Norris,  it  becomes  almost  conclusive.  There 
is  however  lastly  a  circumstance  which  makes  it  quite  plain,  not 
only  that  a  language  or  different  tongue  akin  to  the  language  of 
the  people,  who  invented  the  cuneiform  writing,  were  spoken  in 
Susiana,  but  that  Susiana  must  have  been  the  very  place  where 
the  invention  was  made.  Such  a  proof  will  be  found  in  the  fol- 
lowing circumstance.  Oppert  has  shown,  not  only  that  the  lan- 
guage for  which  the  cuneiform  characters  were  invented,  was 
essentially  the  same  as  the  Non- Assyrian  language  of  the  As- 
syrian bilingual  tablets,  but  also  that  the  cuneiform  characters 
were  originally  hieroglyphical  signs  (see  his  three  essays  cited 
above).  Now  it  would  be  a  conclusion  quite  justifiable,  if  we 
were  to  say,  that  wherever  the  real  hieroglyphics  may  be  dis- 
covered, there  the  original  home  of  the  invention  is  to  be  looked 
for  also.  From  this  point  of  view  the  following  passage  of  Op- 
pert's  essay,  inserted  in  the  French  Archive  (as  cited  above  Ve 
vol.,  Ve  cahier,  p.  182),  will  be  found  conclusive:  "Un  seul  mo- 
nument veritablement  hieroglyphique  a  ete  trouve  a  Suzes,  mais 
malheureusement  il  n'est  pas  a  la  portee  de  1'etude".  As  it  is 
scarcely  to  be  feared,  that  this  monument  should  turn  out  an 
Egyptian  one,  although  it  is  not  entirely  known  as  yet,  it  may 
be  said  to  settle  the  question.  But  even  without  it,  it  would  at 
least  be  highly  probable,  that  Susiana  was  the  home  of  cuneiform 
writing. 

From  the  above  considerations  I  propose  for  the  future  to  call 
the  second  Achaemenian  mode  of  writing  and  the  language  ex- 
pressed by  it,  as  well  as  the  language  of  the  bilingual  tablets 
and  that  on  the  independent  Pre- Achaemenian  Susian  monuments, 
by  one  common  term  SUSIAN;  discontinuing  for  ever  the  vague 
expression  Scythian. 

If  the  hypothesis  hitherto  developed  is  well  founded,  there 
arise  a  number  of  questions  respecting  the  history  and  language 
of  the  Susian  nation;  namely: 

1)  Are  there  any  traces  of  the  language  still  in  existence?  This 
question  is  easily  answered  in  the  negative. 

2)  What  is  the  exact  relationship  of  the  two,   or — including 
the  Pre- Achaemenian  Susian  inscriptions — the  three,  known  dia- 
lects of  the  Susian  language?    As  to  the  one  found  on  the  Susian 
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monuments  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  Achaemenians  I  have, 
from  want  of  information,  as  yet  nothing  to  say;  but  as  to  the. 
Susian  idiom  of  the  Assyrian  tablets  it  is  pretty  rertain  that  it 
is  simply  a  more  ancient  form  of  the  Susian  of  Behistun,  as  will 
be  seen  by  tin-  comparison  of  the  following  few  well  ascertained 
facts '. 

SUSIAN  OF  THE  ASSYRIAN  TABLETS.  SCSIAN  OF  BEHISTUN. 

Possessive  suffix  of) 

[  mu  (H.) ....        m»  (N.). 
the  first  person    J 

Possessive  suffix  of] 

}  m  (H.  0.)   .  .        r»  (0.,  also  by  Norns  and  Holtz- 
the  third  person    j  ,,    J  , .  , 

maim  the  word  which  accord- 
ing   to    0.    is    adda-ri    "son 
pere",  is  read  atta-ri,  hut  N. 
was  not  aware  that  ri  is  the 
personal  suffix,  and  is  at  a  loss 
to  explain  it). 
Pus.  position  of  the! 
dative  J 

Few  in  number  as  these  examples  are,  they  will  make  it  ap- 
parent to  every  one  conversant  with  comparative  philology  and 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  phonetic  decay,  that  the  Behistun- 
Susian  is  but  the  modern  form  of  the  Assyrio-Susian;  and  it  seems 
therefore,  quite  unnecessary  to  look  for  any  other  country  than 
Susiana  as  the  territory  of  the  Assyrio-Susian,  or — as  we  may 
call  it  now — ancient  Susian. 

3)  Are  there  any  traces  of  a  (jreat  Susian  empire?  Xo  doubt,  oir 
this  question  both  the  Assyrian  and  Susian  inscriptions  will 
throw  much  light  in  due  time.  As  yet  I  am  able  to  point  out 
only  one  single  trace  of  the  primeval  power  of  Susiana.  It  is 
found  in  the  book  of  (Jem-sis.  For,  although  I  am  by  no  means 
inclined  to  accept  every  statement  of  this  book  as  fully  and  es- 
sentially historical2,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  foundation  of  truth 

1  The  letter  0.  put  in  a  bracket  means  Oppert's,  II.  Hincks's,  N.  Norris's 
reading. 

1  See  on  the  subject  of  the  historical  trustworthiness  of  the  earlier 
Hebrew  books  the  remarks  of  Bunsen  in  his  Egypt. —  It  may  be  remark- 
ed here  that  no  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  genealogical  arrange- 
ment of  nations  in  Gen.  x.,  because  to  the  eye  of  an  unprejudiced  ob- 
it is  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  whole  scheme  is  not  built  on 
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in  all  the  traditions  relating  to  the  old  migrations  of  tribes  re- 
corded in  its  pages,  a  subject  which  in  all  its  extent  would  be 
foreign  to  the  present  inquiry.  Now  in  chapter  xiv.  we  read  of 
a  great  warfare  of  the  king  of  Elam,  Kedor-Laomer,  against 
Palestine,  the  principal  object  of  which  was  to  subdue  and  punish 
five  rebellious  dynasts  of  that  country.  We  are  also  told,  that 
the  king  of  Elam  which  is  the  Hebrew  name  of  Susiana  ( com- 
pare Daniel  8,  2),  was  the  supreme  monarch  over  the  prince  of 
Sinear  or  Babylon. —  This  is  for  the  present  the  only  trace  of  a 
Susian  empire  I  am  able  to  discover.  The  value  of  this  testimony 
is  however  much  lessened  by  the  well-known  fact ,  that  the  more 
ancient  Hebrew  chronology  is  totally  uncertain,  so  much  so  in- 
deed, that  but  for  the  synchronism  of  the  Egyptians  we  should 
not  even  be  able  to  fix  the  date  of  the  migration  from  Egypt  to 
Canaan1. — I  need  scarcely  add  that  the  reasons  of  the  decay  of 
the  Susian  empire  are  to  be  looked  for  in  the  growth  of  the  Se- 
mitic kingdoms  of  Babylonia  and  afterwards  Assyria,  until  in 
times  still  later  the  rise  of  Media  and  Persia  completed  its  ruin. 


I  shall  embody  a  few  succinct  remarks  regarding  the  most 
ancient  ethnographical  state  of  western  Asia  as  derived  from  the 
facts  discussed  in  this  paper,  and  from  some  other  particulars 
mostly  well  known,  though  not  duly  appreciated,  in  a  separate 
brief  survey,  which  I  give  as  an  appendix. 

linguistical  or  genealogical,  but  on  geographical  proximity.  All  the 
south-western  nations  are  derived  from  Ham,  all  the  northern  and  in 
part  the  eastern  and  northwestern  nations  from  Japhet,  and  all  the  middle 
ones  from  Shem.  Only  by  this  geographical  principle  can  we  explain 
the  fact,  that  Indogermanic  nations  like  the  Greeks  (Javan)  stand  side 
by  side  with  the  Iberians  of  Spain  (Tharsis)  and  the  Cimmerii  (Gonier), 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Canaanites  so  nearly  related  to  the  Hebrews, 
themselves  the  descendants  of  Shem,  are  yet  called  the  offspring  of 
Ham  &c. 

1  See  Bunsen  1.  c.  passim. 
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ON  Till;  MOST  ANCIENT  ETHNOGRAPHICAL  STATE 
OK  WESTERN  ASIA  HISTORICALLY  KNOWN. 

I  shall  begin  with  two  portions  of  western  Asia,  which  at 
pics. -lit  do  not  particularly  interest  us,  and  moreover  exhibit 
ethnological  phenomena  of  an  especially  puzzling  character.  As 
it  would  take  there-lore  a  very  long  time  to  go  minutely  through 
ihe  whole,  I  shall  adopt  the  opposite  course  of  treating  the  mat- 
ter somewhat  summarily.  The  two  parts  alluded  to  are  the  Cau- 
casian territory  and  Asia  Minor. 

In  the  Caucasus  we  find  now-a-days  with  the  exception  of  the 
Ossrtian  language,  which  is  of  Iranian  descent,  no  less  than  four 
families  of  languages;  and  perhaps  theQasi-Qumuq.  which  is  gener- 
ally arranged  under  the  Lesghian  family,  constitutes  a  separate 
family  of  its  own.  Leaving  however  this  question,  which  from  the 
scanty  state  of  our  information  on  the  subject,  cannot  perhaps  be 
fully  decided,  we  retain  still  four  distinct  families  of  speech,  all  of 
which  were  in  existence  at  least  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  our  era. 
This  will  appear  from  the  following  short  comparison  of  the  present 
four  families  and  the  tribes  mentioned  by  the  ancients  as  dwelling 
in  or  near  the  Caucasus  (the  authors  are  chiefly  Strabo,  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy). 


1)  Iberian  family,  including  the 
(icorgian,  Mingretian,  Sua- 
nian  and  Lazian. 

2)  LesgJiian  family. 

3)  Mkyegian  family ,   including 
amongst  others  the  Tushi. 

i)  (,'irraM'uni  family,  including 
the  Cherkessian  and  Abcha- 
sian. 


1)  Soanes.    -ovavoxol%ni. 
Lazi.    Lazae. 


2) 

3)  Tovaxni. 

4)  Cercetae. 
Abasci. 


\\"\\\\  regard  to  Asia  Minor,  we  know,  that  in  Cilicia  tli 
untie  elements  were  preponderant;  in  Cappadocia  and  Pontus. 
since  tlie  time,  of  the  Persian  empire  at  least,  ihe  Iranian  element 
was  prevalent,  as  is  shown  both  by  the  names  of  the  kin^s  and 
of  the  gods;  although  traces  of  Semitic  inthience  occur.  Farther 
to  the  west  we  find  the  Bithynians  or  Thynians.  who  were  ac- 
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cording  to  the  most  positive  testimonies  of  the  ancients  related  to  j 
the  Thracians  of  Europe.  This  latter  extensive  race,  which  in- 
cluded the  Getae  and  Daci,  we  are,  from  the  scanty  remains  of 
their  language,  totally  unable  to  connect  with  any  known  lin- 
guistic family; — the  assumption  of  some  German  writers  that  they 
were  nearly  allied  to  the  Teutonic  group  being  as  well  founded 
as  another  hypothesis ,  that  they  were  Iranians '.  The  Phrygians 
we  recognise  by  their  inscriptions  as  Indogermans;  and  more 
especially  it  appears  that  there  are  certain  traces  of  a  very  near 
relationship  to  the  Greek,  a  relation  apparently  almost  of  the 
same  kind  as  the  one  existing  between  the  Umbro-Oscans  and 
the  Latins,  or  to  come  nearer  home,  between  the  Scandinavians 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Germans  and  Saxons  on  the  other.  The 
Lydians  sharing  with  the  Phrygians  many  objects  of  worship  and 
mythology,  were  probably  nearly  related  to  them;  a  conclusion 
which  is  at  least  not  contradicted  by  the  few  words  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  have  come  down  to  us.  The  Lycian  inscriptions 
afford  no  sure  evidence  of  the  ethnological  relations  of  that  people. 
All  the  words,  the  meaning  of  which  has  been  well  ascertained 
by  means  of  the  Greek  translations  accompanying  them,  even  the 
pronouns  and  particles,  exhibit  no  traces  of  similarity  with  any 
known  language.  In  the  grammar  there  appear,  so  far  as  it  is 
ascertained,  a  few  faint  traces  of  something  like  Indogermanic 
speech,  but  even  these  are  dim  and  not  striking  enough,  so  that 
it  seems  best  to  leave  the  matter  undecided,  until  perhaps  new 
sources  of  information  are  available.  About  the  rest  of  the  na- 
tions of  Asia  Minor  nothing  can  be  stated  as  to  their  relationship 
with  any  degree  of  certainty;  and  leaving  therefore  these  questions, 
I  would  only  remark  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  by  no  means  ne- 
cessary—  although  almost  all  the  previous  enquirers  took  it  as  a 
fundamental  doctrine, — that  all  the  nations  of  Asia  Minor  should 
either  be  Semitic  or  Indogermanic.  The  example  of  the  Caucasus 
very  near  at  hand  shows  that  a  third  supposition  might  be  framed, 
namely  that  there  were  nations  in  the  various  mountain  regions 
of  that  peninsula  entirely  isolated.  Whether  the  Greek  name  of 


1  See  on  the  subject  of  the  ethnography  of  eastern  Europe  in  ancient 
times  the  sober  and  admirable  work  of  Shaffarik,  Slavische  Alterthurner. 
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Pamphylia,   meaning  "all  the  tribes,  tribes  of  all  kinds ",  points 
to  any  such  linguistic  fact,  I  will  not  venture  to  deride. 


The  rest  of  the  territory  of  south-western  Asia  was  occupied  from 
the  oldest  times  by  the  following  groups  or  families  of  nations. 

1)  The  northern  nomadic  tribes,  called  Scythians  by  the  Greeks, 
(^aka  by  the  Persians,  and  Namiri  by  the  Babylonians.  There 
was  a  great  variety  of  names  and  tribes  amongst  them,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  languages  were  all  of  the 
same  family,  still  less  that  they  were  connected  with  any  known 
tongue, —  subjects,  on  which  we  are  prevented  from  saying  any 
thing  positive  (or  ought  to  be  so  at  least)  by  our  want  of  in- 
formation. Of  the  Scythians  proper,  or  Skolots  of  Europe,  a 
pretty  large  number  of  words  has  been  preserved,  all  of  which 
fail  to  show  any  affinity  whatever,  with  either  Finnic,  Mongolian 
or  Turkish  &c.  &c. — That  some  of  these  northern  tribes  had 
s- -l tied  far  down  to  the  south,  and  that  in  aftertimes  the  Asiatic 
nomads  overran  Iran  (about  130  bef.  Chr.),  has  already  been 
stated.  Also  two  nomadic  races  of  Europe  invaded  Asia  in  early 
times,  namely  the  Cimmerians  in  the  eighth  and  seventh  centuries, 
who  did  not  however  go  beyond  Asia  minor,  and  the  Skolots  or 
Srythians  proper  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  century,  who  went 
as  far  as  Egypt.  Of  the  latter,  the  Scythini  (Xenophon  Anab.  iv. 
7.  18)  on  the  confines  of  western  Armenia,  may  have  been  rem- 
nants, if  they  were  not  Asiatic  nomads  erroneously  designated  by 
the  vague  name  of  —xv&ai  familiar  to  the  Greeks. 
%  -2)  The  Susians  were  altogether  distinct  from  the  northern  no- 
mads, as  well  as  the  Shemites,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  pre- 
vious essay.  As  to  the  ancient  high  power  of  that  nation,  it  may 
be  remarked  (in  addition  to  p.  136),  that  the  name  Kudarmapila, 
found  of  late  in  the  earliest  ruins  of  Babylon,  may  be  the  Susian 
king  mentioned  in  Genesis  14,  if  the  reading  is  really  trustworthy. 
Kawlinson,  to  whom  this  important  discovery  is  due,  adds  that 
he  bore  the  title  "the  Uavager  of  the  West". 

3)  The  Iranian  branch  of  the  Indo-European  family  occupied 
nearly  the  whole  plateau  of  Iran,  a  fact  which  is  too  well  known 
to  be  commented  upon.  Also  the  Anneiiiaiis  were  Iranians,  as 
may  be  seen  by  their  modern  language,  their  traditions,  the  an- 
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cient  names  of  their  kings,  and  their  pagan  worship.  Only  one 
of  flic  old  Iranian  tribes  requires  a  few  remarks  as  to  its  original 
history,  namely  the  Medes.  An  able  paper  of  Kiepert  inserted 
in  the  Contributions  to  comparative  philology,  edited  at  Berlin  by 
Kuhn  (i.  38  ff.),  forcibly  points  out  the  fact,  that  on  the  Median 
territory  we  find  many  geographical  names  of  an  Un-Arian  char- 
acter. On  the  other  hand  nothing  is  so  well  ascertained,  both  by 
the  testimonies  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Behistun  inscription,  as 
that  the  Median  language  was  Iranian.  How  are  we  to  reconcile 
these  two  facts  apparently  contradictory?  Evidently  by  assuming, 
that  the  Iranian  Medes  conquered  and  partially  destroyed  an  Un- 
Arian  people.  This  supposition  is  strikingly  confirmed  by  the 
fact,  that  on  the  Assyrian  monuments  the  first  mention  of  the 
Medians  or  Mad  occurs  only  about  880  b.  Chr.  (see  Rawlinson's 
Herodotus  i.  p.  404).  There  is  indeed  a  slight  difficulty  in  the 
fact,  that  Berosus  knows  a  Median  dynasty  ruling  over  Babylon  as 
early  as  the  end  of  the  third  millenium  before  Christ.  But  I 
think,  that  we  may  easily  explain  this  by  a  prolepsis,  similar  to 
the  one  employed  by  a  modern  historian ,  when  speaking  of  Eng- 
land in  the  times  of  the  Romans *.  Whether  the  aborigines  dis- 

1  The  difficulty  would  be  greater,  if  Berosus  had  really  mentioned 
Zoroaster  as  the  king  of  these  early  Medes ,  but  he  did  not  do  so.  For  that 
name  is  only  found  in  Syncellus,  while  Eusebius  ignores  it;  and  it  is 
obvious  therefore,  that  the  former  inserted  it  himself — By  the  by  I  will 
remark,  that  there  are  no  good  old  testimonies  for  an  Un-arian  (Chaldaean, 
Assyrian  &c.)  Zoroaster,  but  that  all  these  belong  to  the  centuries  after 
Christ,  and  that  this  Chaldean  Zoroaster,  who  is  frequently  said  to  have 
perished  somehow  or  other  by  fire,  is  a  conception,  which  originated  iir 
the  times  of  the  later  theocracy  by  uniting  old  Semitic  mythes  belong- 
ing to  Baal  with  the  name  of  the  Iranian  prophet,  making  him  thereby, 
what  he  never  had  been,  and  in  his  native  land  never  became,  a  god 
or  demon. —  Also  the  Zarvana,  considered  as  the  ultimate  principle  of 
existence,  is  only  found  in  the  later  times  of  Parsism.  That  Berosus 
mentioned  him  is  false,  for  the  fragment  given  as  Berosian  by  Moses  of 
Chorene,  cannot  be  genuine.  As  there  is  no  testimony  for  the  cosrno- 
gonical  power  of  Zarvana  older  than  the  fourth  century  alter  Christ,  this 
doctrine  is  evidently  one  of  the  numerous  instances,  in  which  the  later 
Parsism  has  been  influenced  by  the  gnosticism  of  Syria, — Zarvana  "time" 
corresponding  to  Alnv.  On  these  two  points, —  the  Chaldaean  Zoroaster 
and  the  origin  of  the  demiurgic  Zarvana,  which  have  caused  so  much  con- 
fusion in  Rawlinson's  theories , — I  shall  soon  present  a  .separate  memoir. 
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possessed  by  the  Iranian  Medes,  were  Susians,  Shemites,  or  any 

other  nation,  is  difficult  to  determine.  However  by  the  testimony 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  ")().').  508.  510)  we  learn,  that  the  Cadusii  a  noma- 
dic ran-  occupying  also  part  of  Media.  were  related  to  the  s//~jyai. 
If  this  be  correct,  the  Median  aborigines  were  probably  neither 
Susians.  nor  Shemites,  nor  Nomads  of  the  tribes  called  (,'akas, 
but  related  to  the  Lesgians  of  the  Caucasus.  —  -There  were  also 
Iranian  tribes  of  habits  similar  to  those  of  the  northern  nomads. 
Such  were  the  Mardi  (s.  ab.),  and  the  Carduchi ,  or  Gordijui'i, 
sometimes  called  also  KvQTlOt,  inhabiting  part  of  Southern  Ar- 
menia and  Persia,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Kurds,  whose 
speech  is  decidedly  Iranian. — They  have  sometimes  been  confound- 
ed with  the  Xakdmoi,  who  occupied  a  neighbouring  situation, 
but  this  is  a  grave  mistake,  especially  as  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  17) 
distinguishes  most  strictly  between  the  two. 

4)  All  the  rest  of  western  Asia — Assyria,  Mesopotamia,  Ba- 
bylonia, Syria.  Arabia — was  from  times  immemorial  inhabited 
by  Semitic  nations.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  any 
anterior  population;  for  the  circumstance  that  some  Arabian  tribes 
in  den  x.  are  deduced  from  Ham  proves  nothing,  as  this  record 
is  not  arranged  genealogically  but  geographically  (s.  ab.  and  com- 
pare Kalisch's  Commentary  on  Genesis). — 

It  seems  that  these  Semitic  nations  were  from  unknown  causes, 
subjected  to  heavy  and  long-lasting  convulsions  in  very  ancient 
times.  \Ve  know  that  the  Phenieians  dwelt  originally  on  the 
Arabian  or  the  Persian  gulph;  and.  that  the  Hyksos,  who  invaded 
Egypt  as  early  as  the  second  half  of  the  third  millenium  before 
Christ,  were  Shemites,  is  the  distinct  statement  of  Manetho. 
Further  we  know  from  Genesis,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Hebrews 
came  from  beyond  the  Euphrates.  The  Edomites.  who  were 
nearly  related  to  them,  had  to  conquer  the  Tlorites.  the  original 
inhabitants  of  what  was  afterwards  Idumaea  (s.  (Ien.  .'is.  Dent. 
'2.  IL'.  -L').  Also  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites.  tribes  of  kindred 
origin  with  the  Hebrews  (den.  1!>.  .">()-.">S).  found,  in  the  lands 
afterwards  occupied  by  them,  inhabitants  whom  they  conquered 
(l)eut.  -J.  '.Ml,  l!)-'2l). —  The  Syrians  originated  from  a  country 
near  Armenia  (Amos  9,  7). 

During   these    internal    convulsions    of    the    Semitic    population 
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there  was  of  course  sometimes  a  retrograde  movement,  as  exem- 
plified by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos  out  of  Egypt  in  1638  b. 
Chr.,  the  exodus  of  Israel  at  the  end  of  the  XIV.  century,  the 
return  of  the  Philistines  from  the  isle  Caphthor  (which  must  have 
been  Greta,  for  the  other  name  of  the  Philistines  was  Kreti,  see 
Gen.  x,  14;  Deut.  2,  23;  Amos  9,7;  Jerem.  47,  8),  and  also  the 
conquest  of  Babylon  by  an  Arabian  dynasty  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, as  established  by  Berosus's  testimony.  But  the  general  move- 
ment was  from  north-east  to  south-west.  Thus  did  the  Syrians 
and  Hebrews  migrate,  as  already  remarked.  Now  with  regard 
to  the  latter  it  is  well  known,  that  they  came  from  Ur  Kashdim 
that  is  the  Ur  of  the  Chaldaeans.  As,  in  their  migration  from 
thence  to  Palestine,  they  passed  an  intermediate  station  Haran 
(Karrha) ,  (s.  Gen.  xi ,  31) ,  the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans  spoken  of 
must  be  sought  for  in  northern  Mesopotamia.  Thither  points  also 
the  mention  of  Kesed  as  a  son  of  Nachor  (Gen.  xxii,  21),  because 
the  descendants  of  the  said  brother  of  Abraham  belong  mostly  to 
northern  Syria,  and  his  own  name  evidently  points  to  Mesopo- 
tamia, which  was  called  in  Hebrew  Aram  Nacharaim,  i.  e.  Syria 
of  the  two  streams.  All  this  accords  well  with  the  position  in 
the  north-eastern  mountains  assigned  by  Greek  writers  to  the 
Chaldaeans.  It  would  appear  therefore ,  that  THERE  was  the  origi- 
nal abode  of  that  tribe ,  and  that  the  Chaldaeans  of  Babylon  had 
(at  a  very  early  time  of  course)  issued  thence ;  a  hypothesis  borne 
out  farther  by  the  important  part  which  the  northern  mountains 
play  in  the  Chaldaean  history  of  the  deluge ,  as  also  in  the  Hebrew 
tradition  about  the  same  event.  A  further  confirmation  of  this 
theory,  that  the  southern  Chaldaeans  were  the  offspring  of  the 
northern ,  has  been  adduced  of  late  by  Oppert  (see  Journal  of  the 
German  Oriental  Soc.  xi.  p.  137),  who  states,  that  in  Scythian, 
by  which  he  means  the  Susian  language,  Kas-dim  meant  the  two 
streams,  and  was  equivalent  to  the  Hebrew  D"nri3,  meaning  Me- 
sopotamia. It  would  appear  from  this,  that  the  name  Kashdim, 
Chaldaei,  was  given  by  the  Susians  to  the  northern  Shemites, 
and  that  when  these  tribes  entered  Babylonia,  they  adopted  the 
name  for  their  own  use. 
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XI. -ARCHAIC  AND  PROVINCIAL  ENGLISH  WORDS 
COMPARED  WITH  DUTCH  AND  FRIESIC.  HY  M.  DE 
HAAN  HKTTKMA,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Philological  Society. 

Since  the  printing  of  my  Paper  '-  Hints  on  the  thesis:  the  Old 
Friesie  above  all  others  the.  fans  et  or'ujo  of  the  Old  English"  in 
tin-  Society's  Transactions  for  IS'jG,  I  liave  liad.  through  the  kind- 
IK  »  of  the  council,  the  opportunity  of  examining  the  'Vocabulary 
of  East  Anglia,  by  the  late  Rev.  Robert  Forby,  London,  1830; 
the  (ilossary  of  Provincial  and  Local  words  used  in  England,  by 
Francis  (Irose,  Esq.,  London,  1839;  and  also  the  Dictionary  of 
Archaic  and  Provincial  words  &c. ,  by  James  Orchard  Halliwell, 
Esq.,  London,  1S47.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  Elements  are  to  be 
found  common  to  the  Dutch.  Friesian  and  English  languages.  1 
have  perused  these  books  and  written  down  out  of  them  above  4000 
words,  which  are.  with  slightly  varied  forms,  the  same  in  all  these 
languages.  Hereafter  I  shall  further  elaborate  this  list  of  words. 

Soon  after  the  books  above-named  were  sent  to  me,  there  was 
published  the  work  of  Thomas  Wright,  Esq.,  entitled:  Dictionary 
of  Obsolete  and  Provincial  English  &c.,  London,  1857.  I  pur- 
chased this  work  and  perused  and  collated  it  with  the  others, 
and  thereby  1  am  convinced  that  this  work,  for  the  most  part, 
contains  a  compilation  of  the  three  before  mentioned,  and  this  a 
very  accurate  and  judicious  one.  For  this  reason  I  have  used  the 
work  of  Mr.  Wright  as  my  chief  ground-work,  and  in  it  all  my 
words,  hen-  given,  are  to  be  found. 

The  four  works  just  named  contain  principally  words  which 
are  found  in  Old  English  authors,  and  but  very  few  which  have 
been  taken  down  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  people.  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  be.  of  the  highest  importance  to  write  down  more 
of  these  words,  and  especially  to  note  also  the  phrases  or  context, 
wherein  any  such  word  is  used,  because  hereby  the  signification 
of  the  word  is  more  accurately  defined,  and  better  understood; 
and  a  word,  above  all  a  verb,  often  receives  a  modified  signifi- 
cation according  to  the  phrases  wherein  it  is  placed.  The  under- 
standing of  the  dialect,  and  fineness  of  the  ear,  are,  in  the  hear- 
ing and  recording  of  the  words,  matters  of  the  greatest  weight, 
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because,  without  these,  words  are  confused,  and  not  understood 
by  others.  Moreover,  they  then  often  times  appear  quite  different 
from  what  they  really  are.  Consonancy  and  uniformity  in  noting 
the  sounds — in  as  much  as  they  do  not  exist  in  the  written  lan- 
guage , — is  also  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance. 

Animated  by  the  request  of  the  Council  that  all  Members  of 
the  Society,  Foreign  as  well  as  British,  should  send  contributions 
to  its  store,  I  thought  that  I  might  give  a  thousand  words  out 
of  my  four  thousand,  from  which  the  conformity  between  the  Old 
English,  Dutch,  and  Frisian,  may  at  once  be  seen,  and  which  con- 
formity, in  my  opinion,  stands  in  no  need  of  further  explication. 
I  have,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  word,  purposely  omitted 
giving  words,  which  being  allied  with  Anglosaxon,  also  exist  in 
Dutch  and  Frisian,  whose  number  is  not  small.  Words  which 
seem  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  or  French,  and  which  are  also 
almost  the  same  in  Dutch  and  Frisian,  I  have  very  seldom  writ- 
ten down,  because  I  think  that  they  are  more  generally  known. 


A. 

Aande,  s.,  breath.    F.  andema;  D.  adem,  id. 

Aars,  s.,  the  anus,  (Prompt.  Parv.  p.  14,  ars.).    D.  aor.s;  F.  eers,  id. 

Aback,  adv.,  backwards,  (North.).    F.  tebek,  id. 

Abaued,  part,  p.,  astonished,  (Langtofft's  chron.  p.  210).  F.  ver- 
bauwereerd,  id. 

Abele,  s.,  a  fine  kind  of  white  poplar,  (Var.  dial.).    D.  abeel,  id. 

Aberemord,  s.,  a  law  term,  meaning  murder  fully  proved,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  manslaughter  and  justifiable  homicide.  (See 
Junius  in  v.)  F.  abere,  apertus. 

Able,  adj.,  fit,  proper,  (Chester  Plays  i.  55).     F.  abel,  id. 

Accombre,  v.,  to  embarras,  (Old  Play.  i.  20).    D.  bekommeren,  id. 

Aclumsid,  part,  p.,  benumbed  with  cold.  (Wickliffe).  F.  beklomd; 
D.  verkleumd,  id. 

Adec,  s.,  a  vinegar  milk,  (Howell).    D.  edik,  acetum. 

Adrenchen,  v.,  to  drown,  (Kyng  Horn  109).  D.  verdrinken,  sub- 
mergere. 

Adronque,  part,  p.,  drowned,  (cf.  Rob.  Glouc.  p.  430;  Kyng  Horn 
988).  D.  verdronken,  submersus. 
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Adrowed,  adj.,  dried,  (Devon).    D.  gedroogd,  siccatus. 

Afeard,  part,  p.,  afraid,  (var.  d. ;  the  Doctoures  Tale).   D.  vervaard, 

verveert,  perterritus. 
Agayne-commynge ,  s.,  return,   (Ms.  Lincoln,  A.  i.  17,  f.  40).    F. 

ajencomma,  to  return. 
Agenhine,  s.,  a  guest  at  a  house,   who  after  three  night's  stay, 

was  reckoned  one  of  the  family.    (Cowell.)     F.  ain,  proprius; 

hine,  domesticus;  Irinege,  familia. 
Ate,  s.,  an  egg,  (Urry's  Chaucer  p.  185);  air  en,  eggs,   (Kyng  Ali- 

saunder  4943).     F.  aai,  an  egg.    D.  eyeren,  eggs. 
Aittlicke,  adj.  (A.-S.),  fearfully.    D.  ysselyk,  id. 
Alderbest,  superl.,  best  of  all,   (Robin  Hood  i.  51).     F.  alrebest, 

alderbest'j  D.  allerbest,  id. 
Ahler-liefest,  superl.,  dearest  of  all,   (Henry  VI,  i.  I.).    F.  alder- 

liafst',  D.  allerliefst,  id. 
Algere,  s.  (A.-S.),  a  spear  used  in  fishing.     It  is  the  translation 

ot  fuscina  in  the  Canterbury  Ms.   of  the  medulla.     F.  aalgeer, 

elger,  instrumentum  dentibus  mucrenatum,  quo  anguillae  figun- 

tur  et  capiuntur. 

Alholly,  adv.,  entirely,  (Chaucer  Cant.  T.  7678).    F.  alheel;  D.  ge- 
lt eel  en  al,  id. 

Alke,  pron.  ilk,  each,  (The  Feest  XVI).    F.  elke,  id. 
Alkone,  pron.,  each  one,  (Ms.  Canterb.  T.  f.  V.  48.  f.  126).     F.  el- 

kien;  D.  elkeen,  id. 
Allehool,  adv.,  entirely,  exactly,  (Reliq.  Antiq.  i.  151).    F.  alheel; 

D.  algeheel,  id. 
Alter,  gen.  plur.  of  all,    (Piers  Ploughman  p.  342).      F.  and  D. 

alter,  id. 
Allermost,  superl.,  most  of  all,  (Wright's  Pol  Songs,  p.  336).     F. 

allermast;  D.  allermeest,  id. 
Alles,  adv.,  altogether,  all,  (Ritson's  Ancient  Songs  p.  7;  Reliq. 

Antiq.  ii.  176).    F.  and  D.  alles,  id. 
Allmees,  almesse,  almose,  alms,  s.,  (East.  Sussex;  Prompt.  Parv. 

p.  117;  Hall,  Edward  IV.  f.  11).    D.  aalmoes,  id. 
Alniffi/it,   adj.,    all-powerful.    (Const,    of  Masonry    p.  31).     F.  and 

D.  almachti;/,  id. 
Alonde,    adv.,    on    land,    (Ms.    Coll.    Trin.    Oxon.   57).       F.    </ 

londe,  ill. 

K 
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Alowe,  v.,  to  praise  (A.-N.),  (Sir  T.  More's  Works  p.  524).  F. 
Iowa-,  D.  loven,  id. 

Alre-best,  superl.    See  alderbest. 

AltJier-best,  idem  quod  alderbest  q.  v. 

Alyckenes,  s.,  similarity,  (Tandale  p.  87).  F.  allykens ,  id.  D.  ge- 
lykenis,  similitudo. 

A-lyke-wyse ,  adv.,  in  like  manner,  (Prompt.  Parv.).  D.  gelyker- 
wyze,  op  gelyke  wyze,  id. 

Awenge,  v.,  to  mingle,  (Archaeologia  xxx.  357).  D.  mengen,  ver- 
mengen,  id. 

Ancre,  s.,  an  anchor,  (Rom.  of  the  Rose  3780).   F.  and  D.  anker,  id. 

Anders,  pron.,  other.  "This  andyrs  day".  (Ballad  of  True  Tho- 
mas.) D.  des  anderen  daags,  id. 

Anehede,  s.  (A.-S.),  unity.    D.  eenheid,  id. 

Aneling,  s.,  one  that  brings  forth  one  young  at  a  time,  (Harri- 
son's Desc.  of  Brit.  p.  42).  D.  eenling,  the  opposite  of  tweeling 
and  drieling. 

Anes,  adv.,  once,  (Ywaine  and  Gawin  1.  3015).    D.  eens;  F.  tens,  id. 

Apple-moise,  appulmoy,  appulmoce,  appulmos,  s.,  (Prompt.  Parv. 
ed.  1499;  Forme  of  Cury  1390;  Cookeiy  Receipts  1381),  a  dish 
composed  of  apples.  D.  appelmoes,  id. 

Arselins,  adv.,  backwards,  (Norf.).    D.  aarselings,  id. 

Arsle,  v.,  to  move  backwards,  to  fidget,  (East.).  D.  aarselen,  id. 
and  haesitare. 

Ascar,  s.,  a  person  who  asks,  (Wycliffe).  F.  askia,  exigere, 
aesker.  D.  eischer,  exactor. 

Asche,  v.,  to  ask.    F.  askia',  D.  eisschen,  id. 

As-fast,  adv.,  immediately.    F.  al  vast,  id. 

Asonke,  pret.  t,  sunk.    F.  sonk,  id. 

Ass-hole,  s.,  a  receptacle  for  ashes,  (North.).    D.  aschhol,  id. 

A-sunderli,  adv.,  separately.    F.  asunderghe',  D.  afzonderlyk,  id. 

After,  s.,  corrupt  matter  issuing  from  an  ulcer,  (Hormanni  Vul- 
garia,  Sig.  1,6).  F.  and  D.  etter,  pus. 

A  twee,  adv.,  in  twoo,  (North.).    F.  a  twa\  D.  in  twee,  id. 

Aum,  s.,  a  Dutch  measure  for  liquids.    D.  aam,  id. 

Avvermeyl,  s.,  oat-meal,  (Yorksh.).    D.  havermeel,  id. 

Awm,  see  aum,  quod  idem. 

Ayenstonde,  aynstonde,  v.,  to  withstand.    F.  ajenstonda,  id. 
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B. 

Baard,  s.,  a  sort  of  sea-vessel ,  or  transport-ship.    D.  baard,  id. 
Ba-arge,  s.,  a  fat,  heavy  person,  (Devon.).    F.  barg,  id.,  sed  pro- 

prie:  porcus;  a  term  of  contempt.     F.  barg,  sordidus  homo. 
Babble,  v.,  to  talk  boisterously,  or  without  measure,  (Gent.  Rcc. 

p.  78).    F.  babbelen,  id. 

Babelary,  s.,  a  foolish  tale,  (Sir  T.  More).     F.  babbelary,  id. 
Bagelle,  s.  (A.-N.),  rings,  jewels.    F.  baech,  annulus. 
Bairn-team,  s.  (A.-S.),  a  progeny  of  children.    F.  berntam,  sobolis, 

posteritas. 

Bakester,  s.,  a  female  baker,  (Derbysh.).     F.  and  D.  bakster,  id. 
Bakhouse,  s.,  a  bake-house,  (North.).    F.  bakhoes;  D.  bakhuis,  id. 
Balder,  v.,  to  speak  coarsely,  (East.).    F.  bolder  en,  id. 
Balk,  s.,  a  beam  in  a  cottage.    F.  balk,  trabs. 
Balks,  s.,  the  hay  loft  (Chesh.),  sometimes  the  hen  roost.   F.  liane- 

balken,  trabes  minores  in  summitate  aedificii  positae. 
Ball,  s.,  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  (Huloet  1552).    F.  bal  fen  it  eag, 

id.    2)  The  palm  of  the  hand.    Y.  balfenne  haon;  bal  fenne  foet, 

planta  pedis.     3)  To  cohere,  as  snow  to  the  feet.    F.  and  D. 

ballen,  id. 

Balle,  s.,  the  head,  (Chaucer).     F.  poalle\  D.  bol,  id. 
Bands,  s.,  the  hinges  of  a  door,  (North.).    F.  baonnen  fenne  door; 

D.  banden  van  de  deur ,  id. 

ngle,  v.,  the  edge  of  a  hat  is  said  to  bangle  when  it  droops,  or 
Ttahangs  down,  (Norf.).     F.  bengelen,  id.,  ctiam  dicitur  de  vesti- 

bus  inordinate  indutis. 

Barge,  s.,  a  term  of  contempt,  (Exmoor).    See  ba-arge. 
Barnd,  part,  p.,  burnt.    F.  barnd,  barned,  barnid,  ustus, 
Barst,  prct.  t.,  brust.    F.  and  D.  barste,  id. 
Beaker,  s.,  a  large  drinking-vessel,  a  tumbler-glass,   (Rowland's 

knave  of  Harts  1613).    D.  beker,  id. 
Beastings,  beastmilk,  s.  (A.-S.  bystyng).    F.  biest,  id. 
Beblcd,  part,  p.,  covered  with  blood.    F.  bebled;  D.  bebloed,  id. 
Beclarted,  adj.,    besmeared,  bedaubed,    (North.).     F.  bekhul,  be- 

kladdcrd,  id. 

Beclippa,  v.,  to  embrace.     F.  togara  cleppa,  coi'iv. 
Becripple,  v.,  to  make  lame.    1).  kreupel;  F.  krepel,  elaudicans. 
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Bedeviled,  part,  p.,  rendered  like  a  devil,  become  very  wicked. 

D.  beduiveld,  id. 

Bedote,  v.,  to  make  dote,  to  deceive.    D.  bedotten,  id. 
Bedrop,  v.,  to  sprinkle,  to  spot.    F.  bedrippe;  D.  bedruippen,  be- 

druppen,  id. 

Bedward,  adv.,  towards  bed.    D.  bedwaarts,  id. 
Bedyner,  s.,  an  officer,  (Lyric  Poetry  p.  49).    D.  bedienaar,  id. 
Beerhouse,  s.,  an  old  name  for  an  ale-house.    D.  bierhuis,  id. 
Beesome,  s.,  a  broom  with  a  long  brush,  (Men  Miracles   1656). 

F.  and  D.  besem,  id. 
Beest,  see  beastings. 

Beflecke,  v.,  to  spot,  to  streak.    D.  bevlekken,  maculare. 
Be/rose,  part,  p.,  frozen.    F.  befrosen;  D.  bevroren,  id. 
Begarred,  part,  p.,  denied,  very  much  dirtied.    D.  begort,  id. 
Begonne,  part,  p.,  begun.    F.  and  D.  begonnen,  id. 
Begrave,  v.,  to  bury.    F.  and  D.  begraven,  id. 
Behelied,  part,  p.,  covered.    F.  bihela,  abscondere. 
Beie,  adj.  (A.-S.),  both.    F.  and  D.  bride,  id. 
Beildit,  part,  p.,  imaged,  formed.    F.  bildad;  D.  gebeeld,  id. 
Beire,  gen.  plur.,  of  both.    F.  and  D.  beider,  id. 
Belayed,  part,  p.,  covered,  (Spencer).    F.  foM;  D.  belegd,  id. 
Beneme,  benime,  v.  (A.-S.),  to  take  away,  (Romance  of  the  monk, 

Ms.  f.  14).    D.  benemen;  F.  benimme,  id. 
Benempt,  part,  p.,  named,  called.    D.  benoemd,  id. 
Benome,  part.  p.  of  beneme,  taken  away.    D.  benomen,  id. 
Beraine,  v.,  to  wet  with  rain,  to  moisten.    F.  bereine,  id. 
Bern,  s.,  a  child.    F.  forw,  id. 

BescJiade,  v.,  to  shadow.    F.  beschadje;  D.  beschaduwen,  id. 
BesTiine,  v.,  to  give  light  to.    F.  beschine;  D.  beschynen,  id. 
Beside,  prep.,  by  the  side  of.    F.  besiden;  D.  bezyden,  id. 
Beslabber,  v.,  to  slobber  oneself.    F.  beslabberen,  id. 
Besmudge,  v.,  to  soil  or  blacken  with  dirt,  or  soot.    F.  besmodsje,  id. 
Bespaul,  v.,  to  daub  with  spittle.    D.  bespoelen,  id. 
Besprenged,  part,  p.,  besprinkled.    D.  besprengd,  id. 

,,  s.  (A.-N.),  an  animal,  a  beast.    F.  6&£;  D.  foes^  id. 

,  v.  (A.-S.),  to  amend,  to  heal.    F.  beta,  id.    D.  boeten,  poe- 

nam  infligere. 
Bethe,  adj.,  both.    F.  betha,  id. 
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Bethink,  v.,  to  recollect.    F.  bethinkje;  D.  bedenken,  id. 

Betoatled,  adj.,  imbecile,  stupid,  (Devon.).    F.  teutelig,  imhecillis. 

Beye,  s.,  a  bee.    F.  and  D.  by,  id. 

Bigirdle,  s.,  a  girdle,  worn  round  the  loins,  a  purse.  F.  bigirdel,  id. 

Bigrace,  part,  p.,  buried.    D.  begraven,  id. 

Biloke,  part,  p.,  locked.    F.  and  D.  beloken,  id. 

Binethen,  prep.,  beneath.    D.  beneden,  id. 

Bishadewe,  v.,  to  shade  over.    D.  beschaduwen ,  id. 

Bisnewid,  part,  p.,  covered  with  snow.   D.  besneeuwd;  F.  besneid,  id. 

Bist,  thou  art,  art  thou?  (West.)    F.  bist,  biste,  id. 

Bite,  v.,  to  smart.    F.  bite;  D.  byten,  id. 

Biwake,  v.,  to  watch,  to  guard.    D.  bewaken,  id. 

Biivare,  v.,  to  warn.    D.  bewaren;  F.  bewarje,  id. 

Bleef,  pret.  t.  of  bileven,  remained.    F.  and  D.  &/£?/,  id.  of  blyven. 

Bleike,  v.,  to  turn  pale.    D.  verbleken,  id. 

Blenke,  v.,  to  glance  at,  to  shine.    D.  blinken,  id. 

Bleschen,  v.,  to  extinguish  a  fire,  (Prompt,  P.).     D.  blusschen,  id. 

Blink,  s.,  glimmering,  or  intermittent  light ,  (West.).    F.  blink,  id. 

Bio,  adj.,  blue,  livid.    F.  blau;  D.  blaauw,  id. 

Blow-milk,  s.,  skimmed  milk,  (North.).    D.  blaauwe  melk,  id. 

.BoW,  s.,  a  bold,  or  brave  man.    F.  bold,  audax,  strong.    D.  bol, 

homo,  qui  excellit. 
Bole,  s.,  a  bull.    F.  bolle;  D.  bid,  id. 
Bolke,  v.,  to  belch.    F.  balken;  D.  bulken,  id.  mugire. 
Bonchen,  v.,  to  beat,  to  thump.    F.  and  D.  bonsen,  id. 
Bo-peep,  a  childish  game.    F.  jpiep  boh,  id. 
Borecole,  s.,  a  species  of  cabbage.    D.  boerekool,  id. 
Borgh,  s.  (A.-S.),  a  pledge.    D.  6or</,  id. 
Borne,  s,,  a  burn.    F.  borne;  D.  £>row,  id. 
Borsten,  part,  p.,  burst,  ruptured,  (Warw.).    F.  barsten;  D.  </^or- 

sterc,  id. 

Botch,  s.,  a  thump,  (Sussex).    F.  fote,  id.    D.  botsen,  to  thump. 
Boykin,  s.,  a  term  of  endearment,  a  little  boy.    F.  boike,  id. 
Brack,  s.,  salt-water.    D.  ftrafc  water,  id. 
Brackle,  v.,  to  break,  to  crumble  to  pieces,  (Northampt.).    F.  and 

D.  brokkelen;  F.  kromle  ta  piesjes,  id. 
Brad,  part,  p.,  roasted.    D.  braden,  id. 
Brain-pan,  s.,  the  skull.    F,  breinpanne,  id. 
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Brak,  pret.  t.,  broke.    F.  and  D.  brak,  id. 

Brake,  s.,  an  instrument  for  dressing  hemp  ,  or  flax.    F.  braak,  id. 

Brake,  v.,  to  vomit.    F.  and  D.  braken,  id. 

Bran,  v.,  to  burn.    F.  branne,  brande,  id. 

Brand,  s.,  the  smut  in  wheat.     F.  braon;  D.  brand,  id. 

Brande,  see  ftran. 

Brand-ntw,  adj.,  quite  new.     F.  £mw  wy,  id.    D.  brand  zindelyk, 

permundus. 
Brand-wine,    brandewine,  s.,  brandy.     D.  brandeivyn}  id.,   eau  de 

vie. 
Brede,  v.   (A.-S.),  to  roast.     F.  briede,  id.     2)  Broad,  extended. 

D.  breed,  id. 
Breek-girdille  ,  s.,  a  girdle  round  the  middle  of  the  body.    F.  broc- 

gerdel,  corrigia,  vel  cingulum  braccarum. 
Bregge,  s.,  a  bridge.    F.  bregge;  D.  brugge,  id. 
Brittene,  v.  ,  to   carve,  to  break,  or  divide   into  fragments.     F. 

briet,  fragmentum  (cespitis);  britsen,  fractus. 
Broiven,  part,  p.,  brewed.    F.  brouwen;  D.  gebrouwen,  gebrouwd,  id. 
Brugge,  see  bregge. 
Buck-buck,  s.,  a  child's  game;  more  usually  called,  "buck,  buck 

how  many  horns  do  I  hold  up".     D.  bok  bok!  hoeveel  horens 

staan  er  op,  id. 

Bult,  v.,  to  sift,  (Huloet.).    F.  bule;  D.  builen,  id. 
Bulwark,  s.,  a  rampart,    F.  and  D.  bolwerk,  id. 
Bung,  s.,  a  pocket,  a  purse.    F.  ponge,  id. 
Busse,  s.  (Dutch),  a  kind  of  fishing-boat.    D.  (haring)  buis. 
Butlands,  s.,  waste  ground,  (East.).    D.  buitenlanden  ,  id. 
Butter-ham,  s.,  bread  and  butter.    D.  boterham,  id. 
Butter-teeth,  s.,  the  two  incisors  in  front  of  the  upper  jaw.    D. 

botertanden,  id. 

By,  s.,  a  bee.    F.  and  D.  by,  id. 
Bydryven,  v.,  to  commit  evil,  (Caxton).    D.  (kwaad,  euvel)  be- 

dryven,  id. 

Bydwongen,  part,  p.,  compelled.    D.  bedwongen,  id. 
.,  s.,  a  boil,  an  ulcer.    D.  buil;  F.  buul,  id. 


a 

Caad,  s.,  cold,  (North.).    F.  koade;  D.  koude,  id. 
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Can,  the  pret.  t.  of  canne,  knew.   F. and D. kan,  id.,  of  kennen,  kunnen. 
Carve,  v.,  to  grow  sour,   or  curdle.     F.  kerven,  id.     2)  To  cut, 

to  slice.    D.  kerven,  id. 
Cast,  v.,  to  vomit.     F.  kotsen,  id. 
Caud,  adj.,  cold,  (North.).     D.  koud,  id. 
Chelp,  v.,  to  chirp,  (Northampt.).    F.  sjilpe,  id. 
Cherel,  s.,  a  churl,  a  peasant.    F.  tsjarle;  D.  kerel,  id. 
Chibe,  s.,  a  kind  of  onion.    F.  siepel,  id. 
Chin-band,  s.,  a  lace  to  fasten  the  hat,  or  cap  under  the  chin.    F. 

kinband,  id. 

Chitter ,  v.,  to  shiver,  or  tremble.    D.  sidderen,  id. 
Cho/e,  s.,  a  churl.    F.  schoft,  id.     Chuff e,  a  term  of  reproach,  or 

contempt,  usually  applied  to  miserly  fellows.    F.  id.  schoft. 
Churchhaw,  s.,  a  church-yard.    F.  tsjerkhof,  id. 
Churn-milk,  s.,  buttermilk,  (East.).    D.  karnemelk,  id. 
Ciddle,  v.,  to  tickle,  (Kent,).    D.  kittelen-,  F.  kietelen,  id. 
Cist,  s.,  a  chest.     F.  kist,  id. 

Clapper,  s.,  a  door-knocker,  (Minshew).     D.  klopper,  id. 
Gathers,  s.,  clothes,  (West.).    F.  clathar,  id. 
Clatty,  adj.,  dirty,  (Line.).    F.  kladdig,  id. 
Clacer,  v.,  to  climb.    F.  klaveren;  D.  klaiUeren,  id. 
,  part,  p.,  clothed.    F.  kleed;  D.  gekleed,  id. 
,  s.,  a  claw,  (North.).    F.  klewe,  id. 
Clethe,  v.,  to  clothe,  (North.).    D.  kleden,  id. 
(y/Hfo,  v.  (A.-N.),  to  tinckle.    F.  klinke,  id. 
Clinkers,  s.,  small  bricks.     F.  klinkerts,  id. 
67o///d,  part,  p.,  cleft,  split.    F.  kloof d;  D.  gekloofd,  id. 
Clunther,  s.,  a  clod  of  earth,  (North.).    F.  klonter,  id. 
Coaken,  v.,  to  strain  in  vomiting.    F.  kokken,  kokhalsen,  id. 
Co6,  s.,  a  sea-gull,  (Var.  dial.).    F.  ^oi,  zeekob,  id. 
Conig,  cony,  conynge,  s.,  a  rabbit.    F.  and  D.  konyn,  id. 
G'ore,  com,  part,  p.,  chosen.    F.  koren;  D.  gekoren,  id. 
Cor/,  s.,  a  large  basket.     F.  and  D.  korf,  id. 
Corven,  part,  p.,  carved.    D.  gekorven;  F.  kurven,  id. 
Cos,  s.,  a  kiss.    F.  cos;  D.  AJWS,  id. 

Couwe,  adj.,  cold,  (Hearne).    D.  koud,  id.:  A'owfc,  frigus. 
Crackling,  s.,  a  crisp  cake.    F.  krakeliny,  id.,  hard  baked  cake  in 

the  form  of  an  S, 
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Crame,  v.,  to  mend  by  joining  together,    (North.).     F.  and  D. 

krammen,  id. 

Crank,  adj.,  sick,  (Leic.).    D.  krank,  id. 

Creamer,  s.,  one  who  has  a  stall  in  a  market,  or  fair.  F.  kreamer,  id. 
Crib,  s.,  a  rack,  or  manger.    D.  krib;  F.  kreb,  id.     2)  A  child's 

bed.    F.  krebbe,  id. 

Crinkle,  v.,  to  rumple.    F.  and  D.  krenkelen,  id. 
Crish,  s.,  cartilage,  (East.).     F.  girstel,  id. 
Croise,  s.,  a  drinking-cup.    D.  kroes,  id. 
Croudewain,  s.,   a  cart,  or  a  kind  of  barrow.     F.  krode,  krood- 

wagen;  D.  kriuwagen,  id. 
Crunkle,  v.,  to  rumple.    D.  kronkelen,  id. 
Crupel,  s.,  a  cripple.    D.  kreupele,  id. 

Cruske,  cruskijn,  s.,  a  drinking-cup  of  earth.    F.  kroeske,  id. 
Cumber,  s.,  care,  danger,  or  inconvenience.    D.  kommer,  id. 
CwTWd,  v.  (A.-S.),  to  know.   D.  kennen,  id.     2)  Kin.   D.  &wnne,  id. 
Cunyng,  s.,  a  rabbit.    D.  konyn,  id. 
Cws,  s.,  a  kiss,  (North.).    D.  kus,  id. 
Cw£,  s.  (A.-S.  CMN<!),  pudendum.     F.  and  D.  to,  id. 
Cutchy,  s.,  a  coachman.    D.  koetsier,  id. 
Q/t'es,  s.,  onions.    F.  siepels,  id. 


Dakop,  s.,  an  idiot,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  dolkop,  homo  incon- 

siderate agens. 
Dale,  v.,  to  descend.   D.  dalen?\&.     2)  adj.,  furious,  mad,  (North.). 

F.  and  D.  doZ,  id. 

Dalf,  pret.  t.  of  delve,  dug.    D.  do//;  F.  dolde,  id. 
Dave,  v.,  to  thaw,  (Somerset.).    D.  daauwen,  id. 
DayegJi,  s.,  dough,  (Yorksh.).    D.  <&e#;  F.  tfaai,  id. 
Days-math,  s.,  an  acre,  the  quantity  mown  by  a  man  in  one  day. 

D.  deimat,  id. 

Day-work,  s.,  work,  done  by  the  day.   F.  deiwurk;  D.  dagwerk,  id. 
DeeZ,  s.,  the  devil,  (North.).    F.  deale,  id. 
Denk,  v.,  to  think.    D.  denken,  id. 
jDepe,  adj.,  low.    D.  diep,  profundus. 
Digrave,  dike-reve,  s.,  an  officer  who  superintends  the  dikes  and 

drains  in  marshes.    F.  and  D.  dykgraaf,  id. 

i 
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Doattee,  v.,  to  nod  the  head  from  sleepiness,  (Exm.).    D.  dotten, 

dutten,  id. 
Dogone,  s.  (A.-N.),  a  term  of  contempt.    F.  dogeniet;  D.  deugniet, 

nequam. 

Donder,  s.,  thunder.    D.  donder;  F.  tonger,  id. 
Doodle-sack,  s.,  a  bagpipe,  (Kent.).    F.  doedelzak,  id. 
Doon,  v.  (A.-S.),  to  do.    D.  doen,  id. 

Dore,  v.  (A.-S.),  to  dare.    F.  doren,  deuren;  D.  durcen,  id. 
Doren,  s.  (A.-S.),  doors.    F.  cforew;  D.  deuren,  id. 
Doup,  s.,  an  egg-shell.    F.  efo/7,  aaidop,  id. 
Dravy,  adj.,  thick,  muddy.    F.  drabbig;  D.  draffig,  id. 
Dree,  adj.,  long,  tedious,  (North.).    F.  dree#,  id. 
Drefene,  part,  p.,  driven.    F.  dreven-,  D.  gedreven,  id. 
Dreglie,  see  dree. 

Drink-penny,  s.,  earnest  money.    D.  drinkpenning ,  id. 
Drive,  v.,  to  propel,  (West.).    F.  driua,  driwa,  id. 
DroUy,  adj.,  muddy,  (Pr.  P.).     F.  and  D.  troebel,  id. 
Drolling ,  adj.,  witty,  joking.    D.  drollig ,  id. 
Z>n/£,  v.,  to  thrust  down,  (Somerset).    D.  nederdrukken,  id., 

#e«,  premere. 

Drucken,  adj.,  tipsy,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  dronken,  id. 
Drue,  adj.,  dry,  (North.).    F.  droeg ,  id. 
Drunkeschipe ,  s.,  drunkenness.    D.  dronkenschap ,  id. 
DM&,  s.,  a  pool  of  water,  (North.).    F.  <M£e,  id. 
Duck,  v.,  to  dive  in  the  water.     F.  c?w#e;  D.  duiken,  id. 
Duere,  adj.,  dear.    D.  cfo^r,  cfrer,  id. 
Duffel,  s.,  a  strong  shaggy  cloth.    F.  duffel,  id. 
Du<jh ,  v.,  to  be  able.    F.  deugen,  dog  en,  id. 
Z^/e,  s.,  the  devil,  (North.).    F.  cMe,  dwtW,  id. 
Divine,  v.,  to  pine,  to  waste  away,  to  faint.     F.  divine',  D. 

7?e/i,  id. 
Dyre,  adj.,  dear.    D.  cfor,  id. 

E. 

Eak,  s.,  an  oak,  (North.).    F.  eek;  D.  eik,  id. 
-Eflw.,  s.,  an  uncle.  (North.).    F.  em,  iem;  D.  oom,  id. 
Eance,  adv.,  once.    F.  /ens;  D.  eens,  id. 
Ear,  s.,  honour.    F.  and  D.  eer,  id. 
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Egge,  s.,  an  edge.    F.  egge,  id. 

Elcone,  adj.,  each  one,  (Cumb.).    D.  elkeen ,  id. 

Elger,  s.,  an  eelspear,  (Pr.  Parv.).    F.  elger,  id.     See  algere. 

Elmesse,  s.,  alms,  (Pr.  P.).    F.  elmisse,  id. 

Elth,  s.,  old  age.    F.  eld,  senis. 

Erne,  see  earn. 

En,  conj.,  and.    F.  and  D.  en,  id. 

.End,  v.,  to  finish.    F.  endje;  D.  einden,  eindigen,  id. 

Enede,  s.  (A.-S.),  a  duck.    D.  eera/,  id. 

Ems,  adv.,  once.    D.  eens,  id. 

Enhalse,  v.,  to  embrace.    D.  omhelsen,  id. 

.Z2m's,  see  ewes. 

Enslombre,  v.  (A.-N.),  to  make  sleepy.     D.  c/oen  slommeren,  or 

sluimeren,  id. 

Eower,  pron.,  your,  (Shropsh.).    F.  iouwer,  iouwes,  id. 
i£r,  ere,  adv.,  before,  former.     D.  eer,  eerder,  id. 
Ere-rowner,  s.,  a  secret  whisperer.    D.  eerrover,  sycophanta. 
Erthing,  s.,  burial.     F.  beeerdinge;  D.  beaarding,  id. 
Esche,  s.,  an  ashtree.    D.  escA,  id. 

espin,  s.,  the  asp  tree.     F.  espen,  populeus. 
,  v.,  to  ask.    D.  eisschen;  F.  aeskia,  id. 
.Es£,  2pers.  pres.  s.,  eatest.    F.  ees?,  yto^;  D.  eetst,  id. 
Even-and-odd ,  a  game  much  used  now  a  dayes  amonge  chyldren, 

(Huloet.).    F^  even  en  onn,  id.,  par  et  impar. 
Even-cristen ,  s.,  a  fellow-christian.    F.  euncristen,  evenchristen,  id. 
Evyl,  s.,  a  disease,  a  fit  of  madness.    F.  euil,  ewele,  malus,  male. 
Ewer,  s.,  an  udder,  (North.).    D.  uier,  id. 
Ey,  s.  (A.-S.),  an  egg.    D.  Ei;  F.  aai,  id. 
Eycake,  s.,  a  cake  made  with  eggs,  (Pr.  P.).    D.  eierkoek,  id. 
Eyle,  s.,  an  island,  (North.).     F.  eyloan;  D.  eiland,  id. 
Eylswn,  adj.,  wholesome.    D.  heilzaam,  id. 
Ey-qwyt,  s.  (A.-S.),  the  white  of  egg.    D.  ej'iwY,  id. 
Eyren,  s.  pi.,  eggs.    D.  eieren,  id. 

.F. 

Fabrick- lands,  s.,    lands  given  for  the  building,    or  repair,    of 

churches.    D.  fabrieklanden ,  id. 
Faldore,  s.,  a  trapdoor.    D.  valdeur,  id, 
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Falle,  s.,  a  mouse-trap,  (Pr.  P.).    D.  val,  muizenval,  id. 
Falls,  s.,  the  divisions  of  a  large  arable  field  attached  to  a  vil- 
lage, (North.).    F.  fallhigen,  fell  in  gen,  id. 
Faner,  s.,  a  winnower,  (Lydg.).    F.  wanner,  id. 
Farandman,  s.,  a  traveller,  or  itinerant  merchant,  (North.).     F. 

farande  man,  itinerator ;  fara ,  ire,  vehi. 
Far-away,  adv.,  by  far,  (North.).    D.  verreweg,  id. 
Farn-geare,  s.,  last  year,  (Northumb.).    F.  fernieer ,  id. 
Farrel,  s.,    the  fourth  part  of  a  circular  oatcake,   divided  by  a 

cross.    D.  verrel;  Y.fiardel,  quadrans  alicujus  rei,  ponderis  vel 

liquidi. 

Farrow-cow,  s.,  a  barren  cow,  (North.).    F.  vare  kou,  id. 
Fatties,  s.,  grease,  (Line.).    F.  vettens,  id. 
Falters,  s.,  tatters,  (Craven).    F.  feters ,  fiters,  id. 
Feage,  v.,  to  whip,  or  beat,  (West.).    F.  vegen,  id.;  veeg,  ictus. 

D.  oorveeg,  oorvyg ,  id. 

Feard,  adj.,  afraid.    D.  verveerd,  vervaard,  id. 
Feed,  s.,  food.    F.  feda,  alere. 
Feel,  v.,  to  perceive,  (North.).    F.  fela,  fielt;  D.  voelen,  sentire, 

percipere. 

Fersse,  adj.,  fresh.     D.  versch,  vrisch,  id. 
Fewterlocks,  s.,  fetlocks.    F.  fiterlokktn,  id. 
Fei/ne,  v.  (A.-N.),  to  dissemble.    D.  veinsen ,  id. 

.  fist,  s.,  a  noiseless  emission  of  wind.    F.  fast;  D.  veest,  id., 

crepitus  ventris. 

Findings,  s.,  inventions.    D.  mtvindingen,  id. 
Fineness,  s.,  subtlety.     F.  fienens,  id. 
Fhikel,  s.,  fennel,  (North.).     F.  ^n&e/;  D.  venkel,  id. 
.F/;js,  s.,  things  found,  (North.).     F.  finsten,  id. 
Fire-in nr ,  adj.,  quite  new.    D.  wwwr  nieuiu,  id. 

^owe,  s.,   a  flint  used  for  striking  a  light.    D.  ruursteen;  F. 

Flamme,  v.,  to  flame,  to  glitter.     F.  flamme;  D.  vlammen,  id. 
./•Vrt^,,  s.,  a  stroke,  or  touch.    F.  flap,  id. 
Flat-milk,  s.,  skimmed  milk,  (Line.).     D.  vlotemelk,  id. 
Flair,  s..  a  violent  storm  of  wind.     D.  vlaaff,  id. 
Fleet,  s.,  any  stream,  water.    F.  jfaef,  id. 
',  s.,  a  fly,  (Northumb.).    D.  «?/te<7,  id. 
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Flicker-mouse,  s.,  a  bat;  flinder -mouse ,  fitter-mouse.  (South.)    D.' 

vledermuis,  id. 
Float-grass,  s.,  grass  growing  in  swampy  ground,  (Devon.).     F. 

flotgers',  D.  vlotgras,  id. 
Flotten-milk ,  see  flat-milk. 
Floyte,  s.,  a  flute.    F.  floit;  D.  fluit. 
Flurt,  s.,  a  blow.    F.  flier,  id. 
Fly-clapper,  fly-flap,  s.,  a  clapper  to  drive  away  flies.    D.  vliegen- 

klap,  vliegenflap,  id. 

Fobbed,  part,  p.,  disappointed,  (North.).    Y.foppen,  to  mislead. 
Foddene,  fode,  v.,  to  feed.    D.  voeden,  id. 
Folk,  s.,  family,  (Var.  d.).    F.  /offc,  id. 

Fondene,  part,  p.,  found.    F.  vonden,  vonnen;  D.  gevonden,  id. 
Foor,  s.,  a  furrow,  (North.).    D.  vore,  id. 
Foot-spore,  s.,  a  foot-mark.    D.  voetspoor ,  id. 
Foracre,  s.,  the  headland  of  an  arable  field,  (Kent.).   Y.forekker; 

D.  voorakker,  id. 

For-bode,  for-bott,  s.,  a  prohibition.  D.  verbod,  id. 
For-breke,  v.,  to  break  in  pieces.  D.  verbreken,  id. 
For-broide,  adj.,  very  great,  unmeasurable ,  overgrown.  F.  ver- 

bruide  slim,  very  difficult. 

For-come,  v.,  to  prevent.    D.  voorkomen;  F.  foarkomme,  id. 
Fordele,  s.,  an  advantage.    D.  voordeel,  id. 
For-do,  v.,  to  undo,  to  ruin,  to  destroy.    F.  and  D.  verdoen,  id., 

dissipare. 

For-dreint,  part,  p.,  drowned.    F.  fordrinst,  fordrinsen,  id. 
For-dronken,  part,  p.,  drowned.    D.  verdronken,  id. 
For-dwine,  v.,  to  waste  away.    D.  verdwynen,  id. 
Fore,  s.,  a  furrow.    D.  t?ore,  id. 

Fore-elders,  s.,  ancestors,  (North.).    D.  voorouders,  id. 
Fore-ganger,  s.,  a  fore-runner.     D.  voorganger,  id. 
Fore-hammer,  s.,  the  large  hammer  which  strikes  before  the  smaller 

one.     F.  forhammer;  D.  voorhamer ,  id. 
Foremest,  adj.,  earliest.     F.  formeste,  id. 
Fore-read,  s.,  a  preface.    D.  voorrede,  id. 
Fore-say,  v.,  to  foretell.     D.  voorzeggen,  id. 
Fore-fare,  v.,  to  perish.     F.  forfara,  mori. 
For-fere,  v.,  to  terrify  exceedingly.    D.  vervaren,  verveeren,  id. 
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For-frorn,  part,  p.,  frozen,  (Caxt.).    D.  vervroreti,  id. 
Forgather,  v.,  to  encounter,  (North.).    D.  vergaderen,  congregare. 
For-lete,  v.,  to  abandon.    F.  forlitte-,  D.  verlaten,  id. 
Forlorn-hope,  s.,  a  party  of  soldiers  sent  in  advance  to  skirmish. 

D.  verloren  hoop,  turma  quasi  perdita  contra  hostcm. 
For-olded,  adj..  worn  out  with  age,  (South.).     D.  verouderd,  id. 
Forspreak,  s.,  an  advocate.    D.  voorspraak,  id. 
for-eprede,  v.,  to  spread  wide.    D.  verspreiden,  id. 
for-sweren,  v.,  to  swear  falsely.     D.  verzweren,  perjurare. 
For-thinke,  v.,  to  suspect,  (East.).    D.  verdenken,  id. 
Forweend,  adj.,    humorsome,    capricious,    (Somerset).      F.  ver- 

weend,  id. 

For-wyttyng  y  s.,  reproach.    D.  verwyting,  id. 
For-yelde,  v.,  to  repay.    F.  forjilde;  D.  vergelden,  id. 
Fnr-jetylle,  part,  p.,  forgetful,  (Pr.  P.).    D.  vergetelyk,  adj.,  id. 
Foyle,  v.,  to  defile.    D.  vuilen,  bevuilen,  id. 
Fozy,  adj.,  spongy.    D.  twos,  id. 
Freste,  v.,  to  delay,  to  linger.    Y.frist,  dilatio. 
Frete,  v.,  to  eat,  to  devour,  to  corrode.    F.  and  D.  vreten,  id. 
Frist,  v.,  to  give  respite  for  a  debt,  to  trust  for  a  time,   or  for- 

bear, (North.).     F.  ferst,  frist,  dilatio. 
Fronst,  adj.  (A.-N.),  wrinkled.    F.  fronsd;  D.  gefronsd,  id. 
Frore,  adj.,  frozen.    D.  bevroren,  id. 
Frosk,  s.,  a  frog.    F.  frosk;  D.  vorsch,  id. 
Furendel,  s.,  the  fourth  part  of  a  bushel  of  corn.    D.  vierendeel, 

(jiiarta  pars. 

JPM*«,  s.,  the  fist.    F.  /MWS£  ;  D.  vuist,  id. 
Fuyle,  v.,  to  defile.    D.  vuilen,  bevuilen,  id. 


6fa,  v.,  to  go,  (North.).     F.  #a,  id. 
Gait,  s.,  a  goat.     F.  find  D.  geit,  id. 
Gallic,  adj.,  bitter  as  gall.     D.  gallig,  bilosus. 
Ganzas,  s.  (Span.),  geese.    D.  gansen,  anseres. 
Garfangyl,  s.,  an  eelspear,  (Pr.  Parv.).     F.  gcrfomje  ,  harpago. 
(''am,  s.,  yarn,  (North.).    D.  garen,  id. 

(farn-u'indle,  s.,  a  reel  to  wind  yarn  upon,   (North.).     D.  (/aret( 
winder,  id. 
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Gast-cow,  s.,  a  cow  which  does  not  produce  a  calf  in  the  season, 

(East.).    D.  guste  koe,  id. 

Gastne,  s.,  an  apparition.    F.  gast;  D.  geest,  spectrum. 
Gat,  s.,  an  opening,  (East.).    F.  and  D.  gat,  id. 
Gatherer,  s.,  the  money-taker  at  a  theatre,  (Alleyn  Papers).     D. 

gaderen,  vergaderen,  colligere,  congregare. 
Geek,  s.,  a  fool.    F.  and  D.  gek,  id. 
Gemean,  adj.,    common,  vulgar,    (Yorksh.).     F.  gemien;    D.  ge- 

meen,  id. 

Gerdole,  s.,  a  girdle.    F.  gerdel;  D.  gordel,  id. 
Gerne,  adv.  (A.-S.),  promptly,  eagerly,  earnestly.    F.  gerne,  jerne ; 

D.  gaarne,  libenter. 

Gerning,  s.,  desire,  yearning.    F.  geraj  D.  begeeren,  cupire. 
Gerse,  s.,  grass,  (North.).    F.  gres,  gers,  id. 
Gesse,  v.,  to  guess.    D.  gissen,  id. 
Get,  s.,  a  goat.    F.  and  D.  geit,  id. 
Gips,  s.,  a  sort  of  mortar.    D.  gips,  parget. 
Gleer,  v.,  to  slide,  (Oxfdsh.).    F.  glieren,  id. 
Glemerand,  adj.,  glittering.    F.  and  D.  glimmerend,  id. 
G7wfe,  v.,  to  slide,  (Palsg.).    F.  glide;  D.  glyden,  id. 
Gliere,  s.,  one  who  squints.    D.  and  F.  gluurder,  id. 
Glire,  see  #/eer. 

Glare,  v.,  to  stare.    D.  loeren,  gluren,  id. 
Godhede,  s.,  goodness.    D.  goedheid,  id. 
God's-penny,  s.,  earnest-money.    F.  and  D.  godspenning,  id. 
Go//,  s.,  an  old  game  with  a  ball  and  club.    F.  and  D.  kolfspel. 

Kolven,  to  play  at  kolf. 

Golsoght,  s.,  the  jaundice.     F.  and  D.  geelzucht,  id. 
Good-cheap,  s.,  very  cheap,  answering  to  the  Fr.  bon  marche.    F. 

goekeap;  D.  goedkoop. 

Gor,  adj.,  rotten,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  goor,  dirty. 
6roter,  s.,  a  gutter.     F.  and  D.  goot,  id. 
Grab,  v.,  to  seize,  to  steal.     F.  krabben,  id. 
Graft,  s.,  a  ditch,  (Craven).     F.  #nz/£;  D.  gracht,  id. 
Grape,  s.,  a  three-pronged  fork  for  filling  rough  dung,   (North.). 

F.  grype,  id. 

£ra*A,  adj.,  confident,  (North.).    D.  and  F.  groot,  id. 
Grave,  v.,  to  dig.    F.  grave;  D.  graven,  id.    2)  To  bury.    D.  be- 
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graven,  id.     3)  An  earl.    D.  graaf.    A  noble  man  of  the  Low 

Countries  (Friesland)  has  no  feodal  title. 
(treat,  adj.,  familiar,   high  in  favour  with  any  one,   (Var.  dial.). 

F.  great't  D.  groot,  id. 

G'reotcn,  v.,  to  enlarge,  (Kent.).     D.  vergrooten,  id. 
Green,  adj.,  inexperienced.    F.  grien;  D.  groen,  id.,  a  student  in 

the  first  year. 

Grime,  v.,  to  dirty,  (Var.  d.).    F.  griemen,  id. 
Gripe,  s.,  a  three-pronged  fork,  (North.).   F.  grype,  id.    See  grape, 
Gr  oiling,  s.,  grumbling  of  the  stomach.    F.  and  D.  grolling,  id. 
Groin,  adj.,  dirty,  (Sussex).     F.  groin,  dirt;  the  entrails  offish. 
Groop,  s.,  the  place  in  a  stable  where  the  cows  or  horses  dung. 

F.  groppe,  id. 

Gruudlike,  adv.,  heartily.    D.  grondelyk,  grondig,  id. 
Gi'i/ppe,  v.,  to  snatch,  to  seize.    F.  gripe;  D.  grypen,  id. 
Guest-meal,  s.,  a  dinner-party,  (Line.).     D.  gastmaal,  id. 
Guild-brother,  s.,  a  member  of  a  guild,  or  corporation,  (Nomen- 

clator).    D.  gildebroeder,  id. 
Gulp,  s.,  the  young  of  an  animal  in  its  softest  state.    D.  welp,  id. 


Ha,  a  contraction  of  have.     F.  ha,  id.  of  habba. 
Haggle,  v.,  to  hail,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  hagelen,  id. 
Hail,  v.,  to  roar,  or  cry,  (Somers.).     D.  huilen,  id. 
JIain,  v.,  to  possess,  (Line.).    F.  ain,  proprium,  possessio. 
Hake,  s.,  a  hook,  (Var.  dial.).    F.  and  D.  haak,  id.     2)  To  be 

eager  after.     D.  haken,  id. 
Haligh,  adj.,  holy.    F.  and  D.  heilig,  id. 
Hame,  s.,  a  horse-collar.    D.  7mm,  id. 
Handsum,  adj.,  dexterous.     F.  hansum;  D.  handzaam,  id. 
Hange,  s.,  the  lights,  heart  and  liver,   or  pluck  of  an  animal, 

(West.).    F.  /mw<7,  id. 

Jlangul-hook,  s.,  a  fish-hook.     F.  angelhoek;  D.  hengelhoek,  id. 
Hanker,  v.,  to  long  for.    D.  hunkeren  ,  id.    F.  longerje,  id. 
7/ar,  pron.,  their.    F.  and  D.  /<««/'.  id.     2)  Higher.    F.  7/w,  plus. 

altior. 
llarbefliers  ,  s.,  persons  whose  duty  it  wa»s  to  ])rovide  lodgings  for 

their  lords.      F.  and  I),  hvrhertiit'rx.  iimki-«-p«T>. 
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Ilarbergage ,  s.,  an  inn,  lodging.     F.  and  D.  herberg,  id. 

Harnen,  adj.,  made  of  horn.    D.  hoornen,  id. 

Harren,  adj.,  made  of  hair.    D.  haren,  id. 

Hauler- jannock ,  s.,  an  oatcake,  (North.).     F.  jouwerpankoek ;  D.. 

Jiaverpannekoek ,  id. 

Tftmd,  v.,  to  hold,  (North.).    F.  hoadje;  D.  houden,  id. 
Haugh,  s.,  a  hillock,  (North.).     F.  heagte;  D.  hoogte,  id. 
Haumpe,  v.,  to  halt,  (Lane.).     D.  hompelen,  to  hobble,  limp. 
Haust,  s.,  a  cough,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  7wes£,  id. 
Haveles,  adj.,  destitute,  poor.     D.  haveloos,  id.,  slovenly. 
Havenet,  s.,  a  small  haven.     D.  haventje,  id. 
Haver,  s.,  oats.    D.  haver,  id. 
Heazy,  adj.,  hoarse.    F.  and  D.  heesch,  id. 
Hebbe,  v.,  to  have.    D.  hebben,  id. 
-fifecA,  s.,  a  small  door,  (North.).   F.  fo'fc,  M;£e;  D.  Ae&,  id.,  a  gate. 

Hechele,  s.,  a  hatchel  for  flax.    F.  hekkel;  D.  Ae£e2,  id. 

Heckle,  v.,  to  dress  tow,  or  flax.     F.  Itekkelje,  D.  hekelen,  id. 

jHW,  pret.  t.,  commanded.     D.  Aee£;  F.  7«'^,  id. 

Heeze,  v.,  to  raise,  (North.).    D.  hysschen,  to  hoist  up. 

jffe/e,  pret.  t.,  lifted  up.    D.  liief',  F.  hefte,  id.;  /?6^'e,  A?^,  levare. 

Heft,  s.,  a  handle  or  haft.     F.  heft,  id. 

Hegge,  s.,  a  hedge.     F.  and  D.  hegge,  id. 

Helon,  v.,  to  hide,  (Sussex).    D.  helen,  id.,  to  conceal. 

jEfe/p,  v.,  to  mend,  or  repair.    F.  helpe;  D.  verhelpen,  id. 

Helter,  s.,  a  halter,  a  hempen  horse-collar.    F.  helter,  id. 

Hemely,  adv.,  secretly.    D.  heimelyk,  id. 

Henhussy,  s.,  a  meddling  person,  a  cot  quean,  (West.).    D.  huishen, 
jan  gat,  jan  hen,  id. 

Herbergage,  see  harbergage. 

Nice,  v.,  to  hoist  up,  (Palsg.).    D.  hysschen,  id. 

Himple,  v.,  to  halt,  (Leic.).    D.  hompelen,  to  hobble,  to  limp. 

Hing,  v.,  to  hang.    F.  hingje,  id. 

Hingle,  s.,  a  small  hinge.    F.  and  D.  hengsel,  id. 

Hinny ,  v.,  to  neigh.    D.  hinneken,  id. 

Hoar,  adj.,  mouldy.    F.  Aor,  Aore,  horre,  id. 

Hobbly,  adj.,  uneven,  rough.    F.  and  D.  hobbelig,  id. 

Hochepot,  s.  (A.-N.),  a  mixture  of  various  things  in  the  same  pot. 
F.  and  D.  hutspot,  a  dish  consisting  of  small  pieces  of  meat, 
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generally  used  .to  be  eaten  boiled  together  with  potatoes,  car- 
rots, &c. 

Jfok,  s.,  an  old  game  at  cards.    F.  hokke,  id. 
/.sV,  s.,  a  cough,  (East.).    D.  hoest,  id. 

',  s..  a  nook,  or  corner.    F.  and  D.  hoek,  id. 
7/o/f/,  s.,  trust,  fidelity.     F.  7/o/rf,  favus;  holde,  amicus  familiaris. 
Holpe,  part,  p.,  helped.    F.  holpen;  D.  f/eholpen,  id. 

9  adj.,  made  of  horn,  (Var.  dial.).    D.  hoornen,  id. 


Us,  s.,  ice,  (Piers.  PL).    F.  and  D.  ys,  id. 
Impale,  v.,  to  encircle.    D.  inpcden,  id. 
Izle,  s.,  hoar,  froast.    F.  and  D.  yssel,  id. 


Jack,  s.,  a  short  of  jacket  worn  by  women.    F.  and  D.  jak  ,  id. 
Juck,  s.,  a  yoke.    F.  and  D.  juk,  id. 


Kaaike,  v.,  to  stare  vacantly,  (Cumb.).    D.  kyken,  aspicere,  videre. 

Kale,  s.,  a  key.    F.  fozay,  id. 

Kaire,  v.,  to  depart.    F.  koiere;  D.  kuieren,  ambulare. 

Kame,  s.,  a  comb,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  Team  ,  id. 

Keame,  v.,  to  comb.    F.  kemme,  id. 

Kechyne,  s.,  a  kitchen.    F.  and  D.  keuken,  id. 

AW%  fofo,  v.,  to  peep.     D.  kyken,  id. 

A"e/e,  v.,  to  cool.     F.  kela;  D.  koelen,  id. 

Kembj  v.,  see  keame. 

Kemp,  v.,  to  strive  with,  (North.).    F.  kempa;  D.  kampen,  id. 

,  s.,  a  churn,  (North.).    F.  tsjenne',  D.  &ar/?,  id. 

,  s.,  an  incision.     F.  and  D.  kerf,  id. 
Kink-haust,  s.,  the  chincough,  (North.).    F.  and  I),  kinkhoest,  id. 
Kipper,  adj.,  amorous.    F.  kips,  id. 
A>/-_,  s.,  a  cliurch,  (North.).    D.  kerk;  F.  tyi'rke.,  id. 
A'/rwf,  s.,  a  churn,  (North.).     1).  /.Y//V/;  F.  /.syV/v/r.  id. 
A'/x/,  s.,  u  chest.     F.  and  D.  kist,  id. 
A'/Yf/f.  v..  to  tickle.    F.  Mettle;  D.  kittehn,  id. 

L 
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Kittle,  v.,  to  tickle,  (North.).    D.  kittelen,  id.     2)  A  kettle.   D. 

ketel;  F.  tjettel,  id. 

Knag,  v.,  to  gnaw,  (Line.).    D.  knagen,  id. 
Knap,  s.,  the  bud  of  a  flower.    F.  and  D.  knop,  id. 
Knapple,  v.,  to  nibble,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  knabbelen,  id. 
Knijle,  v.,  to  pilfer.     F.  knibbele;  D.  gnibbelen,  id. 
-Kmp,  v.,  to  pinch,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  knypen,  id. 
Knobbly,  adj.,  full  of  knots.    F.  and  D.  knobbelig,  id. 
Knoll,  s.,  a  turnip,  (Kent.).    D.  knol,  id. 
Knubble,  s.,  a  little  knob.     F.  and  D.  knobbel,  id. 
Krakenel,  s.,  a  cake.    F.  krakeling,  a  hard  baked  cake  in  the  form 

of  an  8. 

L. 

Lafe,  s.,  remainder,  (North.).  F.  lewa,  relinquere;  lawa,  haere- 
ditas. 

Lag,  adj.,  slow.    F.  and  D.  log,  id. 

Lagge,  v.,  to  lay.    D.  leggen,  id. 

Lakke,  s.,  a  fault.  F.  lackia,  contemnere;  lek,  defectus,  vitupe- 
rium,  vitium. 

Landleapers,  landloupers,  londlepers,  s. ,  persons  who  fly  their 
country  to  avoid  the  law.  F.  and  D.  landloupers,  vagabundi. 

Lang,  adj.,  long,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  lang,  id. 

Langee,  v.,  to  long  for,  (Devon.).  F.  langje,  longer je;  D.  verlan- 
gen,  id. 

Last,  s.,  a  measure.  F.  and  D.  last  koorn,  last  of  corn,  4,000  pound. 

Laverock,  s.  (A.-N.),  the  lark.    D.  leeuwrik;  F.  ljurk,  id. 

Lay-band,  s.,  a  small  roller,  (West.).  F.  and  D.  leiband,  lead- 
ing-strings. 

Leaguer,  s.,  a  camp.    D.  leger,  id. 

Ledder,  s.,  a  ladder.    F.  ledder,  id. 

Ledge,  v.,  to  lay  eggs,  (North.).    D.  eieren  leggen,  id. 

Leefest,  adj.,  dearest.    D.  liefst,  id. 

Leener,  s.,  one  who  lends.    D.  lener,  id. 

Leer,  s.,  leather,  (North.).    F.  /m-;  D.  leder,  id. 

LegJie,  v.,  to  lie.    F.  and  D.  liegen,  mentiri. 

Leik,  s.,  body,  (Havelok).     F.  and  D.  lyk,  cadaver;  Igf,  corpus. 

Lese,  v.,  to  lose.     F.  lesa,  redimere. 
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Leve,  v.,  to  live.    D.  leven,  id.     2)  Dear.    D.  lief,  id. 

Lever,  adj.,  rather,  better.    D.  liever,  id. 

Leiv,  adj.,  lukewarm.    D.  luuw,  id. 

Lib,  v.,  to  castrate.     F.  and  D.  lubben,  id. 

Libbe,  v.,  to  live,  (William  de  Shoreham).    F.  libba,  id. 

Licken,  v.,  to  compare,  (Craven).    D.  vergelyken,  id. 

Lid,  s.,  a  coverlet,  (Kent.).    F.  and  D.  ftd,  a  cover. 

Liever,  adv.,  rather.    D.  feer,  id. 

Lifeliche,  adv.,  lively,  piercing.    D.  lieflyk,  amoenus. 

Ligger,  s.,  a  plank  across  a  ditch,  (East.).    F.  legger,  id. 

Light,  v.,  to  enlighten.    F.  and  D.  lichten,  id. 

Lighten,  v.,  to  clear  up,  said  of  the  weather.    F.  licliten,  id. 

Z/?fo,  v.,  to  please.    F.  M'e;  D.  gelyken,  id.     2)  To  compare.    D. 

vergelyken,  id. 

-L/p,  v.,  to  leap.    F.  Ijeppe,  id. 
Z/?re,  s.  (A.-S.),  flesh.     F.  Here,  smoked  beef. 
Lissom,  adj.,  supple.    D.  lydzaatn,  patiens. 
List,  s.,  cunning.    F.  list,  ars.     2)  Artifice.    D.  list,  id. 
Litliche,  adj.,  easily.    D.  lichtelyk,  id. 
Z/00/,  v.,  to  mew,  (Yorksh.).    D.  tote,  id.,  to  wail. 
Loitersacke,  s.,  an  idler.    D.  luizak,  id. 
Looby,  s.,  a  clown,  or  awkward  fellow,  (Academy  of  compli- 

ments 1714).     F.  /oefos,  id. 
Loof,   v.,   the  sea-term  now  spelt  fo/,  to  bring  a  vessel  close  to 

the  wind.    F.  and  D.  loeven,  id. 

Loremctster,  s.,  a  teacher.    D.  leermeester  ;  F.  master,  id. 
Lome,  part,  p.,  lost.    F.  and  D.  rerloren,  id. 
Losse,  s.,  a  lynx.    D.  /osc//,  id. 
Z,o£,  s.,  the  shoo,t  of  a  tree.    F.  lot;  D.  loot,  id. 
Loucke,  v.,  to  lock.    F.  /wca,  hicka,  id. 
7>o^,  s.,  a  lute.    D.  luit,  id. 

Lnik-lake,  v.,  to  be  playful,  (Yorksh.).    1).  luilakkcH.  to  be  idle. 
Luste,  v.,  to  like,  to  desire.    F.  and  D.  lusten,  id. 
/.«.s7//,  adj.,  pleasant.    D.  /ws%,  id. 
Lntter-pntcl.  s..  a  sloven.     F.  xlotltlerMs  ,  id. 


Maid,  s.,  a  girl.     F.  ^/<c/V/,  id. 
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Maist,  adj.,  most.    F.  mast;   D.  meest,  id. 

Make,  v.,  to  do,  to  cause.    D.  and  F.  maken,  id.     2)  To  prepare. 

D.  klaar  maken,  id. 

Manifold,  v.,  to  multiply.    D.  vermenigvuldigen  ,  id. 
Manikin,  s.,  a  diminutive  person.    D.  manneke;  F.  mantje,  id. 
Mannie,  s.,  a  little  man,  (Line.).    F.  mantje,  id. 
Meader,  s.,  a  mover,  (Cornw.).    F.  meander,  id.;  meane,  to  mow. 
Meal,  s.,  the  milk  of  a  cow  produced  at  one  milking,  (North.). 

F.  ew  miel  molke  fenne  kou,  id. 
Meat-list,  s.,  appetite.    D.  eetlust,  id. 
Meat,  s.,  food  for  cattle.    F.  mete,  alimentum. 
Medeste,  s.,  the  midst.    F.  medemeste,  medius. 
Menge,  v.,  to  mix.    F.  and  D.  mengen,  id. 
Ment,  part,  p.,  mixed,  (North.).    F.  menget;  D.  gemengd,  id. 
Meos-pot,  s.,  a  pottage  pot,  (Craven).    D.  moespot,  id. 
Mere,  s.,  a  lake.    F.  and  D.  weer,  id. 
Merle,  s.,  the  blackbird.    D.  meerle,  id. 
Metier,  s.,  a  measurer,  (North.).    D.  meter;  F.  mjitter,  id. 
Miff-maff,  s.,  nonsense,  (North.).    F.  mikmak,  id. 
Mightles,  adj.,  weak.    D.  machteloos,  impotens. 
MoUes,   moeUes,   s.    (A.-N.),    household  furniture.      F.    and  D. 

meubels,  id. 

Jlfoe,  v.,  to  low,  as  a  cow.    F.  moeen,  id. 

Mo/le,  v.,  to  do  anything  badly,  (Var.  dial.).  F.  and  D.  mo/elen,  id. 
Monnyliche,  adj.,  manly.    D.  mannelyk,  id. 
Morten,  s.,  a  negro.    F.  and  D.  moriaan,  id. 
Mother-naked,  adv.,  quite  naked,    as  naked  as  when  born.     D. 

moedernaakt,  id. 

Motun,  part.  p.,  measured,  (Heyw.  1556).    F.  metm-,  D.  gemeten,  id. 
Muck-fork,  s.,  a  dung-fork.    F.  mjuksfork,  id. 
Jfw//,  s.,  dust,  rubbish,  (North.).    F.  wwZ,  id. 
Muss,  s.,  a  mouse.    F.  muus;  D.  wiw/s,  id. 
Must,  s.,  new  wine.    D.  wos£,  id. 


Nabble,  v.,  to  gnaw,  (Northampt).    D.  knallelen,  to  nibble. 
Nackendole,  agJiendole,  s.,  eight  pounds  of  meal,  (Lane.).    D.  ach- 
tendeel,  octava  pars. 
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Nameless,  adj.,  anonymous.    D.  nameloos,  id. 
Namely,  adv.,  especially.    D.  natneli/k,  coornamelyk,  id. 
\»/>,  adj.,  expert,  (Yorksh.).    F.  gnap;  D.  knap,  id. 
Nate,  v.,  to  use,  (Northumb.).    D.  mitten,  id.;  genot,  usus. 
Naturelike,  adj.,  natural.    D.  natuurlyk,  id. 
Naughty-house,  s.,  a  brothel.    D.  nachthuis,  id. 

,  s.,  the  kidney.    F.  and  D.  m'er,  id. 
,  s.,  a  beak.    D.  ne&,  rostrum. 
Nebbor,  s.,  a  neighbour.    F.  nether;  D.  nabuur,  id. 
Nedder,  adj.,  inferior,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  neder,  down. 
Neeld,  s.,  a  needle.    D.  naald,  id. 
Neese,  v.,  to  sneeze.    D.  niesen;  F.  fniesen,  id. 

,  adj.,  next,  (North.).    F.  ne/s£;  D.  waas£,  id. 
?s£,  (Devon.).    See  rceesf. 
Neme,  s.,  an  uncle.    F.  ew,  id. 
Netled,  adj.,  provocated,  irritated.    D.  netelig;  F.  neutelig,  peevish, 

morose. 

JVet'0,  s.,  a  nephew.    F.  and  D.  neef,  id. 
AV//,  s.,  a  needle.    F.  ?iw/,  id. 

,  adj.,  new.    D.  nieuw,  id. 
/>,  s.,  nothing.    F.  niks,  nihil. 

,  s.,  a  nook,  or  corner.    D.  nok,  a  ridge. 

0. 
Oble,  s.,  a  sort  of  wafer-cake  of  fine  flour,  often  sweetened  with 

honey.     F.  oblie,  id.     2)  The  consecrated  wafer.    D.  ouwcl,  id. 

wafer. 

Oon,  s.,  an  oven,  (North.).    F.  oun,  ouwn,  id. 
<>r<jle,  s.,  an  organ,  (15th  Cent.).    F.  and  D.  orgel,  id. 
Orrrganger,  s.,  one  who  escapes.    D.  ouerganger,  ocerloper,  id. 
Ocer-Uce,  v.,  to  outlive.    D.  overlecen,  id. 
Overse,  v.,  to  overlook.    D.  overmen,  id. 

P. 

Pace-eggs,  pasche-eggs,  s.,  hard  boiled  eggs,  stained  various  co- 
lours, distributed  at  Kastrr.  D.  paasch  eyeren;  Y.peaske  aaien.  id. 
Pad,  s.,  a  foot-path,  (Northampt.).    F.  and  D.  pad,  id. 
Paddock-stool,  s.,  a  toadstool,  (North.).    D.  paddestoel,  id. 
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Padstool,  see  paddock-stool,  (North.). 

Paltock,  s.  (A.-N.),  a  sort  of  doublet,   or  cloak,  descending  to 

the  middle  of  the  thigh.    F.  paltrok,  id. 

Pankin,  s.,  a  small  pan,  (North.).    F.  pantje;  D.  panneke,  id. 
Papejay,  popinjay,  s.,  a  parrot.     D.  papegaai,  id. 
Papern,  adj.,  made  of  paper,  (West.).    F.  and  D.  papieren,  id. 
Parky  s.,  a  field,  or  close.    D.  park,  perk,  id. 
Pase,  s.,  Easter.    F.  peaske;  D.  paschen,  id. 
Pasche,  paske,  see  ^ase. 
Pass,  well  to  pass,  rich,  well  to  do.    F.  and  D.  weltepas,  sanus. 

tempore  utili,  benevalens. 
Pawn,  s.,  a  peacock.    D.  paauw,  id. 
Pay,  v.,  to  satisfy,  to  please.    F.  paayen,  id. 
Pee-wit,  s.,  the  lap  wing.    D.  kieviet,  id. 
Pew,  s.,  a  feather.    D.  and  F.  pen,  id. 
Piewipe,  (East.).    See  pee-wit. 
Pik,  s.,  pitch.    F.  and  D.  pik,  id. 
Pintel,  pyntul,  s.,  mentula.    F.  pinth,  id. 
Pize,  adj.,  peevish,  (West.).    F.  piesig,  pieserig,  id. 
Plait,  s.,  a  sort  of  small  ship.    D.  pleit,  id. 
Plash,  s.,  a  shallow  pool.     F.  and  D.  plas,  id. 
Plashy,  adj.,  wet  under  foot,    F.  and  D.  plasserig,  id. 
Plat-blind,  adj.,  quite  blind.    F.  and  D.  plat  mis,  quite  missed. 
Plat-footed,  adj.,  splay-footed.    D.  platvoetig ,  id. 
P/ec&,  s.,  a  place,  or  spot,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  plek,  id. 
Plough-start,  s.,  the  plough-handle.    D.  ploegstaart,  id. 
Poll,  s.,  the  head.    F.  poalle,  id. 
Popinjay,  see  papejay. 

Popped,  adj.,  nicely  dressed.    D.  and  F.poppiy,  flaunting,  spruce. 
Poppilary,  s.,  the  poplar,  (Chest).    D.  populier,  id. 
Porr,  v.,  to  push,  (Cornw.).    D.  and  F.  porren,  id. 
Post-house,  s.,  a  post-office.    D.  posthuis,  id. 
Pot-scard,  s.,  a  potsherd.    D.  potscherf,  id. 
Print,  s.,  an  impression,  an  image,  a  mould.    F.  and  D.  prm£,  id. 

F.  printe,  imprimere. 

Punch,  s.,  a  hard  blow.    F.  bons,  bounce,  id. 
Pung,  s.,  a  purse.    F.  pong,  id. 
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4 

Quacksalver,  now  usually  abbreviated  into  quack.    D.  kwakzalver 

and  kwak,  id.,  etiam  charlatan. 
Quarken,  v.,  to  strangle.    F.  querdzed,  suffocatus. 
Qumter,  s. ,  a  two-year-old  sheep.     F.  twenter,    a  two-year-old 

horse. 
Quod  (for  quoth') ,  says.    F.  queta ,  loqui. 

E. 

Rabben,  s.  (A.-N.),  turnips.    F.  rapen,  id. 
Rabble,  v.,  to  gabble.    F.  and  D.  rabbelen,  id. 
Rake,  v.,  to  cover.    "To  rake  up  the  fire".    D.  het  vuur  upraken 

(oprakelen),  id. 

Rand,  s.,  a  margin,  or  border,    F,  and  D.  rand,  id. 
Rape,  s.,  a  turnip.    F.  raap,  id. 
/tore,  v.,  to  roar,  (North.).    F.  reare,  id. 
Rathe,  v.,  to  rede,  or  advise.    F.  raden,  id. 
Rattle,  s.,  a  babbler.    F.  ratteler,  id. 
.Raw^,  s.,  smoke,  (Sussex).    D.  rook,  id. 
Rawhede,  s.,  rawness.    D.  raauwheid,  id. 
Ream,  s.,  cream.    F.  mm;  D.  room,  id. 
Rechen,  v.,  to  reach.    F.  and  D.  reiken,  rekken,  id. 
J?ed,  v.,  to  put  in  order,  to  clean,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  redden, 

opredden,  id. 

Rede,  s.,  council,  advise.    F.  rie\  D.  raad,  id. 
Reder,  s.,  an  adviser.    F.  rieder-,  D.  rode/-,  id. 
Redte,  v.,  to  make  ready.    F.  reedje-,  D.  #e/-e#/  maken,  id. 
J2ee//i,  s.,  hoarfrost.    F.  and  D.  rym,  id. 
Regie,  s.  (A.-N.),  a  rule.    D.  regel,  id. 

'te,  v.,  to  reach,  (North.).    D.  reiken,  id. 

m,  s.  (A.-S.  and  D.  regen),  rain.    F.  rem,  id. 
Rem,  see  rea?w. 

J?eo<6 ,  s.,  a  company  of  men.    D.  rot ,  id. 
Right-forth,  adv.,  direct.    D.  rechtevoort,  id. 
jR/A-e,  adj.  (A.-S.),  rich.    D.  ryk,  id. 
Rimeye,  v.,  to  compose  in  rhyme.    F.  and  D.  rymen,  id. 
Rimour,  s.,  a  poet,  a  writer  in  rhyme.    D.  and  F.  rymer,  id. 
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Rimple,  s.,  a  wrinkle,  (East.).    F.  and  D.  rim-pel,  id. 

Rimpled,  part,  p.,   puckered,  (Essex).     F.  rimpeld;  D.  gerimpeld, 

wrinkled. 

Rin,  v.,  to  run.    F.  rinne,  currere. 
Rinkin,  s.,  a  fox,  (Suff.).    D.  fig.  reintje. 
Rinnan,  s.,  runners.    F.  rinners,  id. 

Ripple,  v.,  to  clean  flax,  (Howel  1660).    F.  flaks  ripele,  id. 
Romtdik,  adj.,  abundantly,  plentifully.     F.  ?'0/»,  romlik;   D.  rw/w, 

ruimelyk,  id. 

Roomth,  s.,  room,  space.    F.  rowte;  D.  ruimte,  id. 
,Rose,  s.,  the  crysipelus.    F.  and  D.  roos,  id. 
Roster,  s.,  a  gridiron,  (Ms.  15th  Cent.).    F.  and  D.  rooster,  id. 
Rot,  s.,  a  party  of  six  soldiers.    See  reot. 
Rother,  s.,  a  horned  beast.    F.  rither,  cow,  pecus. 
Roxall,  v.,  to  wrestle,  (Wight).    F.  wrakselje,  id. 
Runt,  s.,  an  ox.    D.  rund,  a  horned  beast. 

S. 

Sade,  v.,  to  satiate,  (West.).    D.  verzaden,  verzadigen,  id. 
Saig,  s.,  a  saw,  (Lane.).    F.  and  D.  zaag,  id. 
Sake,  s.,  reason,  cause.    F.  and  D.  zaak,  oorzaak,  id. 
Sam,  v.,  to  collect  together,  (North.).    F.  samena;  D.  verzamen, 

verzamelen,  id. 

Sang,  s.,  a  song,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  zan<75  gezang,  id. 
v.,  to  drench,  (Yorksh.).    F.  soppe,  to  sop. 
s.,  salt,  (North.).    F.  soaf;  D.  2ow£,  id. 
Scabbard,  s.,  a  scabby  person.    F.  schobbert,  id. 
Scait,  v.,  to  have  diarrhoea,  (Dev.).    F.  and  D.  schyten,  cacare. 
Scale,  s.,  a  drinking-cup ,  (Somerset).    D.  schaal,  id. 
Scales,  s.,  the  outer  cuts  of  a  piece  of  timber  with  the  bark,  not 

thick  enough  to  be  called  planks,  (Devon.).    F.  schalen,  id. 
Scarn,  s.,  dung  of  cattle,  (North.).     F.  skarn,  skern,  id. 
Scatte,  s.,  a  tax.    F.  and  D.  schatten,  taxare. 
Scellum,  s.,  an  old  cant-term  for  a  thief.    F.  and  D.  schelm,  id. 
School,  s.,  a  shoal  offish,  (Line.).    F.  and  D.  school,  id. 
Scome,  v.,  to  skim.    F.  skomme;  D.  schuimen,  id. 
Scomowr,  s.,  a  skimmer.    F.  skommer;  D.  schuimer,  id. 
Sconce,  s.,  a  blockhouse,  or  small  fort.    F.  and  D.  schans,  id. 
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Scrabble,  v.,  to  scratch,  (Line.).    D.  krabbelen.  id. 
Scribe,  v..  to  write.     F.  and  D.  schryven,  id. 
Sent  in  pie,  v.,  to  ruffle,  (Lane.).    F.  schromfelen .  id. 
Scuff,  s.,  the  back  of  the  neck,  (North.).    D.  schoft,  shoulder. 
Scuffle.  «.,  a  garden-hoe,  (Shropsh.).    F.  scho/el,  id. 
Scutle,  s.,  a  wooden  platter.    F.  schuttel',  D.  schotel,  id. 
,S'ea/,  s.,  a  part  of  horse-armour.    F.  raw/;  D.  zadel.  saddle. 
Sean,  s.,  a  sort  of  net.    F.  seine',  D.  zeyen,  id. 
Sekke,  v.,  to  put  in  a  sack.    F.  sekke;  D.  zakken,  id. 
,  part,  p.,  sold,  (North.).    F.  seld,  id. 

,  s.,  the  edge,  or  list  of  cloth.    F.  selfkant,  id. 
,  v.,  to  sail.    D.  reta;  F.  s-ile,  id. 
Seynde,  part,  p.,  boiled.    F.  seandj  D.  yezoden,  id. 
Seyper,  s.,  a  drunkard,  (Cumb.).    D.  zuiper,  id. 
Shapper,  s.,  a  maker,  a  creator.    F.  and  D.  schepper,  id. 
Shard,  sham,   s.,    cow-dung,  (North.).     F.  skarn.  skern,  fimus. 

See  sheard. 

Share,  v.,  to  ridicule  any  one,  (Line.).    D.  gekscheeren,  id. 
Shark,  s.,  a  thief,  or  swindler.    F.  and  D.  schurk,  id. 
Sharp,  adj.,  cold.    F.  scherp,  id. 
Sheard,  s.,  a  fragment  of  pottery.    D.  potscherfi  F.  skerde,  id.    D. 

scherf,  segmentum. 
£^d,  v.,  to  separate.     F.  sceeto;  D.  scheiden,  id.     2)  The  sheath 

of  a  knife ,  (East.).    F.  scheidj  D.  scheede ,  id. 
Sheen-net,  s.,  a  dragnet.    F.  sea'ne,  id. 

Shenche,  v.,  to  pour  out,  (Gower).    F.  schinke;  D.  schenken,  id. 
,  part,  p.,  blamed,  scolded.    F.  schend;  D.  geschend,  id. 
,  v.,  to  deal  cards.    F.  sc^/^,  id.     2)  To  Divide.    F.  and  D. 

schi/ten. 

Shim,  s.,  appearance,  a  shadow.    F.  and  D.  schim,  id. 
Shimmer,  v.,  to  glitter,  to  glimmer.    F.  schimeren ;  D.  schemeren,  id. 
Shirk;/,  adj.,  deceitful,  (South.).    F.  and  D.  schurknj,  schurkachi'nj.  id. 
Shittel,  s.,  the  bar  of  a  door.    F.  schottel ,  id. 
Shitter,  v.,  to  suffer  from  diarrhoea,   (North.).    F.  and  D.  schyten, 

cacare. 

•S'/nx//,  s.,  a  sheaf  of  corn.  (Norf.).     D.  scltoof.  id. 
Shock,  s.,  the  number  of  six  dozen  of  certain  articles.     D. 
trescore. 
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Shout,  s.,  a  small,  flat-bottomed  boat.   F.  skoete,  skute',  D.  schuit,  id. 

Shouther,  s.,  the  shoulder.    F.  and  D.  schouder,  id. 

Shut,  s.,  a  shutter.    F.  and  D.  schut,  id. 

Sibbe,  s.,  relationship,  kindred.    F.  sib,  sibbe,  cognatio. 

Sideling,  adv.,  sideways.    D.  zydelings,  id. 

Sideway,  s.,  bye- way.    D.  zydweg,  id. 

$#,  s.,  urine,  (South.).    F.  siege,  id.    D.  syken,  to  piss. 

Sigger,  v.,  to  leak,  (Cornw.).    F.  siegen;  D.  zygen,  zyjwn,  id. 

Sikerly,  adv.,  certainly.    F.  gt'Jbr;  D.  zekerlyk,  id. 

Sikernesse,  s.,  security.    F.  sikerens;  D.  zekerheid,  id. 

Simkin,  s.,  a  simpleton,  (South.).     F.  symke,  id. 

$m,  adv.,  since.    1?.  sint,  id. 

Sinder,  sunder,  v.,  to  separate.    D.  afzonderen,  id. 

Siskin,  s.,  the  green  finch.    F.  syske;  D.  sys/e,  id. 

Skaddle,  s.,  damage.    D.  schade,  id. 

Skalle,  skayle,  s.,  a  drinking-cup ,  or  goblet.    D.  schaal.  drink- 

schaal,  id. 

Skinker,  s.,  a  cupbearer.    F.  and  D.  schenker,  id. 
Skinking-pot ,  s.,  the  vessel  from  which  the  liquor  is  poured.    F. 

schenkpot,  schenkketel,  id. 
£!fc]p,  s.,  a  ship.    F.  and  D.  scAtp,  id. 
Skipper,  s.,  the  master  of  a  ship.     F.  and  D.  schipper,  id. 
$&#,  s.,  diarrhoea  in  animals,  (Line.).    F.  schyt,  id. 
Skitly,  adj.,  diminutive,  (West.).    F.  schytig  bitje,  perparum. 
Skove,  s.,  a  sheaf,  (West.).    D.  schoof,  id. 
Skute,  s.,  a  small  boat.     F.  schute;  D.  schuit,  id. 
Slabber,  v.,  to  dirty,  (West).    F.  slabben,  id.     2)  Slabbering-bib, 

a  child's  breast-cloth.    F.  slabdoek.     3)  To  eat  greedily.    D. 

slobberen,  id. 
Sladdery,  adj.,  wet  and  dirty,   (Northampt).     F.  sladderiy,   D. 

kladderig,  id. 

,  s.,  a  sledge.    D.  stefe,  id. 

w/,  s.,  a  shallow  dish,  (North.).    F.  sleef,  a  potladdle. 
Slank,  adj.,  slender,  (North.).     F.  slank,  id. 
Sled,  s.,  a  sledge.    F.  sleed,  id. 
Sleech,  s.,  mud,  the  deposit  of  water  in  the  sea,  or  river.    F.  and 

D.  slik,  slyk,  id. 
Slepe,  v.,  to  drag.    F.  and  D.  slepen,  id. 
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Slide,  s.,  a  sledge.    F.  slide ,  id. 

Slim,  adv.,  sly,  crafty,  worthless,  (Var.  dial.).    F.  and  D.  slim,  id. 

Slimber,  v.,  to  lie  at  ease,  (Glouc.).    F.  slommere;  D.  sluimeren,  id. 

Stir,  v.,  to  slide,  (North.).    F.  slieren,  id. 

Sloach,  v.,  to  drink  hard,   (Northumb.).     F.  and  D.   slokken  *   to 

swallow. 
Slogger,  v.,  to  be  slovenly,  or  negligent,  (Var.  dial.).    F.  and  D. 

sloffen,  id.     2)  A  sloven.    F.  and  D.  stoffert;  F.  sloegert.  id. 
Sloomy,  adj.,  slow,  inactive.    D.  loom,  id. 
Slorp,  v.,  to  eat  in  a  vulgar  manner,  (North.).   F.  slurpe;  D.  slor- 

pej> ,  id. 
S/o£ ,  s.,  a  fort.   F.  and  D.  slot ,  id.    2)  A  lock.    F.  and  D.  slot,  id. 

3)  A  wide  ditch.    D.  sloot,  id. 

Slouch,  s.,  a  lazy,  or  lubberly  fellow.    F.  sloegert;  sloeg,  lazy. 
Slounge,  s.,  an  idler,  (North.).    F.  slongel,  id. 
Slubber,  v.,  to  defile.    F.  and  D.  slabben,  slabberen,  id. 
Slurry,  v.,  to  do  negligently.    F.  sloeren,  id. 
Smack,  s.,  a  slap.    F.  smak,  id. 
Smeke,  v.,  to  flatter.    D.  smeeken,  to  supplicate. 
Smerte,  v.,  to  smart.    D.  swerf,  dolor. 
Smiddy,  s.,  a  smithy.    F.  smidse,  id. 
Smilt,  s.,  the  spleen  of  an  animal.    F.  and  D.  MM'&,  id. 
$m?'£,  8.,  infection.    F.  awift;  D.  swei,  id. 
Stnifhery,  s.,  a  smithy.    D.  smedery,  id. 
Smithes-coal ,  s.,  mineral  coal.    F.  smidskool,  id. 
Smoor,  v.,  to  smear,  (North.).    F.  smore,  smarre*  id. 
Smore,  v.,  to  smother.     F.  smoren,  id. 
Smotch,  v.,  to  blot,  to  defile.    F.  smodse,  id. 
Smoucher,  s.,  a  kiss,  (North.).    F.  SMO&,  id. 
Smous,  s.,  a  jew.    F.  and  D.  smous,  id. 
Smout,  v..  to  work  by-work,  when  out  of  constant  employment. 

F.  smoutwerk.  by-work. 
,V//w£,  adj.,  neat,  trim.    D.  s?«nl-,  ornament,  finery.     D.  opsmuk- 

ken,  to  adorn,  to  dress. 

Smutch,  s.,  dirt,  stain.    F.  smods,  id.;  smodsiy,  dirty. 
Snake,  s..  a  term  of  reproach,  a  poor  creature.   F.  and  D.  snaak, 

id.,  a  droll  comical  fellow. 
Snaphance,  s.,  a  gun.    F.  snaphaan,  id. 
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Snelle,  adv.,  quickly.    D.  snel,  id. 

Snip,  s.,  a  small  piece,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  snippel,  id. 

Snotter,  v.,  to  whine,  (North.).    F.  snotteren,  id. 

Snu</,  adj.,  handsome,  (Lane.).    D.  $ww<7,  id.,  sprightly. 

Snye,  v.  (Flem.),  to  cut.    F.  sn.ye;  D.  snyden,  id, 

Sockhead,  s.,  a  stupid  fellow.    F.  sokses,  id. 

Sodden,  part,  p.,  boiled.    F.  soden;  D.  gezoden,  id. 

Soler ,  sollar,  s.  (A.-N.),   the  upper  room  in  a  house,  a  garret. 

F.  souder;  D.  zolder ,  id. 

Soord,  sward,  s.,  the  skin  of  bacon.    F.  swoor,  id. 
Soote,  adj.,  sweet.    D.  £0e£;  F.  swiet,  id. 
s.,  a  sup.    F.  soopke;  D.  zoopje,  id. 
,  s.,  salt,  (North.).    F.  soaf,  id. 
Sothen ,  part,  p.,  boiled.    See  sodden. 
Souke,  v.  (A.-N.),  to  suck.    F.  soege;  D.  zuigen,  id. 
Spalte,  v.,  to  split,  to  chip.    F.  spaltje;  D.  spalten,  id. 
Spancel,  s.,  a   rope  to  tie  a  cow's  hinder  legs.     D.  spanzeel;   F. 

spantouw,  id. 

Spaw ,  s.,  the  slit  in  a  pen,  (North.).    F.  spoud;  D.  spoude,  id. 
Specht,  s.,  a  woodpecker,  (Nomencl.).    D.  speclit,  id. 
Speck,  s.,  a  spoke  of  a  wheel,  (North.).    F.  speak;  D.  spaak,  id. 
$ped,  v.,  to  speed,  (North.).    D.  spoeden,  id. 
Spelk,  v.,  to  set  a  broken  bone,  (Yorksh.).    F.  spalken,  id. 
Spence,  spens,  s.  (A.-N.),  a  safe,  pantry.    F.  spVze;  D.  spyra,  id. 
Spiking,  s.,  a  large  nail,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  spyker,  a  nail. 
$/N7/,  s.,  the  spindle  of  a  spinning  wheel.  F.  spilfen't  spinnewiel,  id. 
Spincoppe,  s.,  a  spider.    F.  and  D.  spinnekop,  id. 
Spinde,  s.,  a  pantry,  or  larder.     D.  spinde;  F.  spine,  id. 
Spire,  s.,  an  ear  of  corn.    F.  sp&r,  id. 
ASpif,  v.,  to  dig,  (Somers.).    D.  spitten,  id. 
Spoke,  s.,  the  bar  of  a  ladder.    D.  spaak-,   F.  spea&,  id.    2)  To 

put  a  spoke  in  one's  wheel.    D.  een  spaak  in't  iviel  steken,  to 

throw  an  impediment  in  one's  way. 
Spore,  s.,  a  spur.    F.  and  D.  spoor,  id. 
Spree,  s.,  a  frolic,  (Var.  d.).    D.  spreemv,  a  jester. 
Spur-hunt,  spurnound,  s.,  a  dog  which  finds  and  puts  up  game. 

D.  spoor nond,  id. 
Stalke,  s.,  a  company  of  foresters.    F.  stalke,  amicus. 
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Stamp,  v.,  to  bruise  in  a  mortar.     F.  and  D.  stampen,  id. 
Stane,  v.,  to  stand.    F.  and  D.  staan,  id. 
Stark,  adv.,  very,  exceedingly.    F.  and  D.  sterk,  id. 
Starkenes,  s.,  strength.    F.  sterkens;  D.  sterkte,  id. 
Start,  s.,  a  handle,  a  tail,  (North.).    D.  staart;  F.  steert ,  id. 
titaup,  v.,  to  lift  the  feet  high  in  walking.     D.  stappm ,  to  stalk. 
s.,  a  place.    F.  steer/;  D.  stecfe,  id. 
s.,  a  handle  in  form  of  a  staff,  (South.).    The  stalk  of  an 

apple,  (Line.).    D.  steel,  stalk,  stem,  handle,  stick. 
Stea],  stegh,  pret.  t.,  ascended.     D.  steeg,  id. 
Stere,  v.,  to  guide,  to  rule.     F.  stera;  D.  sturen,  id.     F.  stuur,  a 

rudder. 

Slickly,  adj.,  prickly,  (North.).     F.  stikelig;  D.  RtekeVy,  id. 
Stifadre,  s.,  a  step  father.    F.  stiefvader,  id. 
£Y//*,  adj.,  obstinate,  (North.).     D.  and  F.  styf,  id. 
Stiff,  adv.,  firmly.     F.  and  D.  stevig,  id. 
Stiyhtele,  v.,  to  establish.     F.  and  D.  stichten,  id. 
Stihe,  s.,  a  path,  or  lane.    D.  stee#,  id. 
tit-ille,  adv.,  quietly,  in  a  low  voice.    F.  and  D.  stille,  id. 
Stilling ,  s.,  a  frame  for  barrels,  (Cotgr.).     F.  and  D.  stelling,  id. 
tit  in,  s.,  a  groan,  (Yorksh.).     F.  stinne-,  D.  stenen,  to  groan. 
Stinkard,  s.,  a  stinking  fellow,  a  clown,   a  miserly  wretch.     D. 

stinker  t;  F.  stionkert,  id. 

>Sfa're,  v.,  to  direct,  to  steer.    F.  stjoere;  D.  sturen,  id. 
Stfw,  adj.,  stiff,  strong.    F.  and  D.  styf,  id.     2)  To  shiver  with 

cold,  (Dev.).    D.  verstyven,  id. 
Stiren,  s.,  sternness,  (North.).    F.  stivens,  id. 
,S7f>Av,  v.,  to  stir  the  fire.    F.  and  D.  stoken,  to  make  fire. 
Stoker,  s.,    a  man  employed  to  attend  to  the  fire.     F.   and  I). 

stoker,  id. 

Stoop,  s.,  a  barrel,  (Northumb.).    D.  stoop,  a  gallon. 
Storm,  s.,  a  shower,  (Wilts).    F.  and  D.  storm,  id. 
Starve ^  part,  p.,  dead,  (Poem  on  Times  of  Ed.  II. — i-storve).    L). 

gestorven;  F.  sturven,  id. 
•SYuwf,  s.,  a  young  colt.     D.  stoetery,  a  stud. 
titonr,  adj.,  severe,  great.      F.  .s7oer,  s/or,  inagmis. 
s..  a  str.-ak,  (West.).      F.  xtriein.  id. 
v.,  to  iron  clothes.  (East.).     F.  strike;  D.  xtn/kru ,  id. 
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Strie,  s,,  a  straw.     F.  strie,  id. 

Strike,  v.,  to  stroke  softly.    D.  stryken,  id. 

Stripe,  v.,  to  beat,  (Palsgr.).     F.  stryps  jaen ,  id. 

Stump/cot,  s.,  a  clubfoot.    D.  stompvoet,  id. 

Suilk,  adj.,  such.    D.  sw/&,  id. 

Sumpy,  adj.,  boggy,  watery,  (Var.  d.).     F.  and  D.  sompig,  id. 

Sunderly,  adv.,  peculiarly.    D.  byzonderlyk,  id. 

$wre,  adj.,  sour.     F.  and  D.  zuur ,  id. 

Swager ,  s.,  a  brother-in-law.    D.  zwager,  id. 

Sweem,  v.,  to  swoon,  (Somers.).  D.  zwymen,  bezwymen;  F.  swime,  id. 

Swele,  s.,  a  tumour.     F.  sweZ;  D.  gezwel,  id. 

Swelghe,  v.,  to  swallow.    F.  and  D.  zwelgen,  id. 

Swepe,  s.,  a  whip.     F.  swipe;  D.  zweep,  id. 

T. 

Talghe,  s.,  tallow.    D.  tafib,  id. 
Taw,  s.,  a  twig,  or  small  switch.     D.  teew,  id. 
Tapper,  s.,  an  innkeeper,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  tapper,  id. 
Tapstere,  s.,  a  woman  who  kept  a  tavern,  or  who  had  charge  of 

the  tap.     F.  and  D.  tapster,  id. 
Teagle,  s.,  a  crane  for  lifting  goods,  (North.).     F.  and  D.  takel, 

a  tackle. 
Team,  s.,  a  litter  of  pigs,  (Kent.);  a  brood  of  ducks.     F.  team; 

D.  toom,  a  brood,  a  hatch. 

Tee,  v.,  to  go.    F.  tia,  id.     2)  To  tie,  (North.).   F.  tia,  conjungere. 
Teeke,  s.,  an  insect,  a  tick.     F.  schiepetyk,  id. 
Tewfet,  s.,  a  lapwing,  (North.).     D.  kievit,  id. 
Theal,  s.,  a  joist,  (Leic.).     F.  and  D.  cfee/,  id. 
They,  s.,  the  thigh.    F.  and  D.  dy,  id. 
Thief,  s.,  an  imperfection  in  the  wick  of  a  candle.     F.  and  D. 

die/,  id. 

Thinne,  adj.,  slender.    F.  thin;  D.  dun,  id. 
Thirdendele,  s.,  a  third  part.     D.  derdedeel;  F.  threddediel,  id. 
Thonnere,  v.,  to  thunder.     D.  donderen;  F.  tongerje,  id. 
Threaden,  adj.,  made  of  thread.     F.  trieden;  D.  draden,  id. 
Thretty,  adj.,  thirty.     F.  MtfcA;  D.  cfer%,  id. 
Thridde-half,  s.,  two  and  a  half,  (Harrowing  of  Hel.).    F. 
;  D.  derdehalf,  id. 
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Thriddendele ,  see  thirdendele. 

Thride,  s.,  a  thread.    F.  tried,  id. 

Tib,  s.,  the  flap  of  the  ear.     F.  and  D.  tip,  id. 

Tick,  s.,  a  slight  touch.     F.  and  D.  tik,  id. 

Tie,  v.,  to  fasten.     F.  tia,  conjungere. 

Tilth,  s.,  the  produce  of  agriculture.  D.  teelt,  breeding,  cultiva- 
tion, offspring. 

Tine,  v.,  to  inclose,  (North.).  F.  tuun,  hortus.  D.  omtuinen,  to 
hedge  in  or  about.  2)  The  prong  of  a  fork.  F.  tine;  D.  tyn,  id. 

Tip,  s.,  the  extremity  of  anything  long  or  pointed.  F.  and  D. 
tip,  top,  id. 

Tise-day,  s.,  Tuesday,  (Morte  Arth.).     F.  tiesdey,  id. 

To-breke,  v.,  to  break  to  pieces.    F.  tebrekke;  D.  verbreken,  id. 

Together,  adv.,  all  of  you,  (Norf.).     D.  te  gader ,  id. 

To-medes,  adv.,  in  the  midst.     D.  te  midden,  te  mids,  id. 

Tonder,  s.,  tinder.    F.  tender,  id. 

Tone,  s.  pi.,  toes.    F.  tonen,  id. 

Top,  s.,  the  head.  F.  and  D.  top,  id.  2)  To  take  the  head  of 
anything.  F.  and  D.  toppen,  to  top. 

Topless,  adj.,  supreme,  having  no  top  or  superior.  F.  toplea*; 
D.  toploos,  id. 

Torne,  adj.,  angry.     D.  toornig,  id. 

Tosh,  s.,  a  risk,  a  projecting  tooth.     F.  tosk,  a  tooth. 

Treddle,  s.,  the  germ  of  an  egg.    F.  treedsel,  id. 

Trot,  s.,  a  contemptuous  term  for  an  old  woman.    D.  trot,  id. 

Trou,  s.,  a  small  cart  or  drag.    F.  trogge;  D.  trog,  id. 

Tut-nose,  s.,  a  snub-nose,  (East.).     F.  toet?wos;  D.  tuitnetiR ,  id. 

Tu'arly,  adj.,  peevish,  (Chesh.).     F.  and  D.  dwars,  id. 

Tir it/gen,  adj.,  made  of  twigs.    D.  twygen,  id. 

Tirinling,  s.,  a  twin.     D.  tweeting,  id. 

Tu'inter,  s.,  a  two-year-old  beast,  (North.).  F.  twenter  (of  horses), 
id.  F.  enter,  a  one-year-old  horse. 

7//te,  s.,  a  sheep-tick,  (West.).     F.  whiepetyk,  id.     See  teekr. 

U. 

rhberine,  v.,  to  boar  up.     D.  opbeuren,  id. 

riibly-brt'dt',  s.,  sac-niiiit'iitiil  cakes.     1).  uutcel ,  wal'«-r.     See 

Ughtentide,  s.,  the  morning.     1).  uchtentijd.  ochtentyd,  id. 
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Ullet,  s.,  an  owl,  (Lane.).     D.  nil;  F.  ode,  id. 

Umgang,  s.,  circuit.     F.  and  D.  omgang,  id. 

Umgifen,  v.,  to  surround.    D.  omgeven,  id. 

Umsette,  v.,  to  surround.     D.  omzetten,  to  set  about. 

Unbuxum,  adj.,  disobedient,  (Ms.  Douce,  302,  f.3).    D.  onbuigzaam, 

obstinate,  inflexible. 

Underlay,  v.,  to  place  under.    D.  onderleggen,  id. 
Unhille,  v.,  to  uncover.     D.  onthullen,  id. 
Unkent,  adj.,  unknown.     F.  and  D.  onbekend,  id. 
Unmighty,  adj.,  unable.    D.  and  F.  onmachtig,  id. 
Unnait,  adj.,  useless,  unprofitable.    F.  and  D.  onnut,  id. 
Unne,  v.,  to  give,  consent,  wish  well  to.     F.  and  D.  gunnen,  id. 
Unrest,  s.,  restlesness.    F.  and  D.  onrust,  id.    D.  rusteloosfieid. 
Unthank,  s.,  the  contrary  to  thanks.     F.  and  D.  ondank,  want  of 

gratitude,  ingratitude. 

Unwit,  s.,  ignorance.     F.  onwytschip,  onwitens,  id. 
Uppen ,  v.,  to  disclose.    D.  openen,  id. 
Upspring,  s.,  an  upstart.    D.  opspringen,  to  upstart. 
Upsteyenge,  s.,  ascension.    D.  opstyging,  id. 
Z7re,  s.,  an  udder,  (North.).     F.  wwr;  D.  w?>r,  id. 
/7^?  prep.,  out.     F.  uwt;  D.  mY,  id. 

V. 

Vange,  v.,  to  take.     F.  and  D.  vangen,  id.     2)  To  receive.     F. 

and  D.  ontvangen ,  id. 

Fan*,  s.  (A.-N.),  the  van.     F.  and  D.  wan,  id. 
Vekke,  s.,  an  old  hag,  (Chaucer).    F.  fekkej  D.  feeks,  id. 
T^r/ore,  adj.,  forlorn.     F.  and  D.  verloren,  id. 
Fme,  v.,  to  find,  (Somerset).     F.  fine;  D.  vinden,  id. 
Fiwere,  s.  (A.-N.),  a  fish-pond.     F.  and  D.  vyver,  id. 
Vleysse,  s.,  flesh.    F.  fleisch;  D.  vleesch ,  id. 
Fo/,  adj.,  full.    F.  and  D.  t?o/,  id. 

W. 

Waag,  s.,  a  lever,  (Yorksh.).    F.  and  D.  waag,  a  weighing-house. 
Wacker,  s.,  one  easily  awakened.    D.  and  F.  wakker,  awake. 
Wackersome,  adj.,  wakeful,  (North.).     D.  waakzaam,  id. 
Wade,  s.,  a  ford.     F.  TFac?;  D.  Wadde,  id. 
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Waggle,  v.,  to  waddle.     D.  waggelen,  id. 
Waglie,  s.,  a  wall.    F.  waghe,  id. 
Wain,  s.,  a  sort  of  waggon.     F.  wein,  currus. 
Wakker,  adj.,  easily  awakened,  (North.).    F.  and  D.  wakker,  id. 
Wale,  s.,  a  whirl-pool.     F.  ?0*W,  id. 

Wall,  s.,  a  spring  of  water,   (Chesh.).     F.  and  D.  we/,  ire-lie,  id. 
,  part.  p.  of  walde,  governed.     F.  walda,  welda,  gubenum-. 
/s,  s.,   a  body-garment,   quilted  with  wool.     D.  wambii!*. 

doublet.    F.  wammes,  id. 
Wame,  s.,  the  belly.     F.  wamma,  id. 
Wanie,  v.,  to  fade,  to  wane.     F.  luana,  deficere. 
Wankle,  adj.,  unstable.     F.  and  D.  wankel,  id.,  uncertain. 
Wapper,  v.,  to  flutter,  (Somers.).     D.  wapperen,  to  waver. 
TFare,  s.,  goods,  (West.).     F.  and  D.  waaren,  id. 
Wareless,  adj.,  incautious.     D.  ivareloos,  careless,  negligent. 
Warne,  v.,  to  refuse.    F.  warna,  recusare. 
Warp,  v.,  to  cast  a  foal,  (South.).     D.  veulen  iverpen,  id. 
Warsle,  v.,  to  wrestle,  (North.).     D.  worstelen,  id. 
Wash-maid,  s.,  a  washerwoman.     D.  waschmeid,  id. 
Wasteyn,  s.  (A.-N.),  a  desert.     D.  woestyn,  id. 
TPafer-7/e?z,  s.,  the  moor-hen.     D.  waterhoen,  id. 
Wath,  s.,  a  ford,  (North.).     See  wade. 

Waulch,  adj.,  insipid,  (North.).    D.  walgelyk,  disgustful,  nauseous. 
Way-lit,  s.,  a  trifling  intermediate  meal.     F.  weebyt,  id.     Wealit, 

(Yorksh.),  id. 

Weaken,  v.,  to  soak  in  water.     F.  and  D.  weken,  id. 
Weakling,  s.,  a  weak  creature.     D.  icekeling ,  id. 
Weald,  s.,  a  forest.     F.  wald;  D.  woud,  id. 
Wedde,  v.,  to  pledge,  to  lay  a  wager.     F.  wedda,  oppignoraiv. 
Weel,  s.,  a  whirl-pool,  (North.).     F.  wiel,  id. 

.  v.,  to  oppose,   to  guard  off,  (North.).     D.  weren,  aficeren, 

defenders. 

Weft,  part,  p.,  woven,  (North.).     F.  weefd',  D.  geweefd,  id. 
Welke,  v.,  to  wither,  to  dry  up.     F.  and  D.  cerirelkeu,  id. 
ITc//,  v.,  to  bubble  up.     F.  and  D.  opwdlen ,  id. 
ITV/d,  v.,  to  boil.     D.  wellcn;  F.  iralten .  id. 
ITr/v,  v.,   to  defend.     D.  renrcrot.  id. 
',  v..  to  tlirow.     D.  werpen,  id. 

M 
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Werre,  s.  (A.-N.),  war.     F.  wer,  id. 

Whitcheft,  s.,  cunning,  (North.).     D.  ivetenschap;  F.  witschip,  id. 

Wike,  s.,  a  week.     F.  wike,  id. 

Wind-eggs,  s.,  an  egg  with  a  soft  skin  instead  of  a  shell.     D. 

windey;  F.  wynay,  id. 

Wirke,  v.,  to  work,  to  do,  to  make.     D.  werken,  id. 
Wirsle,  v.,  to  exchange,  (North.).    D.  wisselen,  id. 
Woos,  s.,  vapour.    F.  and  D.  wasem,  id. 
Worsle,  v.,  to  wrestle,  (North.).     D.  ivorstelen,  id. 
Wraxle,  v.,  to  wrestle,  (Dev.).     F.  wrakselje,  id. 
TFreafc,  s.,  revenge.    D.  and  F.  ivraak,  id. 
Wrive,  v.,  to  rub.     D.  and  F.  wryven,  id. 
WroucJite,  pret.  t.  of  werke,  made.    F.  wrocht,  factus. 

y. 

Yammer,  v.,  to  lament,  to  sorrow,  (Gawayne).     D.  and  F.  ,/awi- 

,  id. 

,  v.,  to  squeal,  as  a  child  in  pain.     F.  and  D.  janken,  id. 
Yansel,  s.,  one's  self,  (North.).     F.  jensels,  id. 
Year-day,  s.,  an  anniversary.     F.  jierdey;  D.  jaardag,  id. 
Yearnstful,  adj.,  earnest,  (Lane.).     D.  ernstvol,  id. 
Ye^,  adj.,  barren.    Yield,  (North.),  id.     F.  and  D.  geld,  id. 
Yoke,  v.,  to  itch.     D.  jeuken;  F.  joeke,  id. 
Yokynge,  part,  a.,  itching.     D.  jeuking;  F.  joekte,  id. 
Yonste,  s.,  favour,  affection.    Flemish  jonste.     D.  gunst. 
Younker,  s.,  a  youth.     D.  and  F.  jonker,  jonkheer,  nobilis  homo. 
A;,  7/wA'e,  v.,  to  itch,  (North.).     D.  jeuken-,  F.  /oe&e,  id. 
,  s.,  an  udder,  (North.).    D.  uier;  F.  uury  id. 
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XII.-  ON  CX)NSTANT  AFFIXES  AND  AFFORMATIVES 
IN  THE  HEBREW  LANGUAGE,  AS  ILLUSTRATED 
BY  REFERENCE  TO  INDO-EUROPEAN  ANALOGIES. 
PART  II.  BY  THE  REV.  FRANCIS  CRAWFORD. 

My  first  paper  had  chiefly  for  its  subject  the  consideration  of 
constant  prefixes  in  the  Hebrew  language.  Its  argument  rested 
mainly  on  two  suppositions;  first,  the  supposition  of  an  intimate 
relationship  betwixt  the  original  basis  of  Hebrew  and  certain  lan- 
guages of  the  Indo-European  class;  and  secondly,  the  supposition 
of  tin;  correctness  of  the  statement  enunciated  by  Dr.  Donaldson 
in  his  "Comparative  Grammar"  (p.  17),  "that  the  Hebrew  primi- 
tive form  is  not  really  a  root  or  element,  but  contains  one  com- 
bined with  some  constant  prefix  or  affix".  It  was,  however,  in- 
tended as  little  more  than  suggestive  of  questions  of  considerable 
importance  ,  and  which  could  not  be  fully  discussed  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  paper.  In  the  present  communication  it  is  pro- 
posed briefly  to  consider  the  subject  of  constant  affixes  above  re- 
ferred to;  as  also  other  afformatives  in  Hebrew,  whether  relating 
to  triliteral  or  polyliteral  forms,  together  with  some  examples  of 
what  may  in  strictness  be  termed  combinational  affixes. 

The  first  class  of  afformatives  to  be  noticed  are  those  belong- 
ing to  verbs  whose  characteristic  is  double  ayin.  They  consist  of 
a  simple  reduplication  of  the  second  consonant.  The  mode  of 
format  ion  in  such  verbs  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  John 
Davies  in  a  paper  published  in  the  volume  of  the  Philological 
Society's  Transactions  for  1854.  That  writer  considers  them  as 
derived  from  a  monosyllabic  base,  and  verbalized  by  reduplication 
of  the  second  consonant.  A  few  examples,  not  adduced  by  him, 
are  here  given  in  order  to  exhibit  their  affinity  to  analogues  in 
the  Indo-European  class,  e.  g.: 

T-IN  (ar-ar)  to  curse       —  ctQ-a,  a  curse  (Gr.\  aor,  a  curse  (Ir.) 
P~p3  (bak-ak)  to  empty  =  vac-uo,  to  empty  (Lat.) 
-nj  (gar-ar)  to  cut        =  gearr,  cut  (Ir.),   xeiQ-co  (Gr.) 
p-pS  (lak-ak)  to  lick       =  lei%-a),  to  lick-  (Gr.) 
/-aQ  to  do,  to  work  =  al,  do  (Ir.)  ' 


Cf.  alt  =  deed,  act  (0.  Brien's  Diet.). 
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S'Hif  (tsal-aT)  to  shade  —  scail,  shade  (Ir.) 

Tip  (kad-ad)  to  bow  =  gwydd-o,  to  bow  (W.) 

ttTvUp  (kash-ash)  to  seek  =  quaes-o ,  to  seek  (Lat.) 

]~p  (ran-ari)  to  sing  =  rann ,  song  (Ir.) 

jrjn  (ra-ang)  to  break  =  frang-o,  to  break  (Lat.) 

P"P~i  (rak-ak)  to  spit  out         =hrsec-an,   to  hawk,  spit  (A.  S.) 
rrntt?  (shach-ach)  to  bow  down  —  feach ,  bow  (Ir.). 
A  few  of  the   foregoing  examples    require  some  remarks.     For 
instance,  in  representing 

in  (m)  or  (rang)  =  frang-o  (root,  frag) 

a  principle  is  involved  which — when  borne  in  mind — will  assist 
in  shewing  the  affinity  of  many  Hebrew  words  to  their  Indo- 
European  correlatives.  The  principle  is  that  in  several  Hebrew 
words  beginning  with  the  letters  S  (/)  or  i  (r)  we  must  in  order 
to  find  the  corresponding  analogue  in  other  languages  modify  the 
initial  Hebrew  letter  by  prefixing  a  labial,  guttural,  or  sibilant. 
This  principle  was  pointed  out  by  the  late  Rev.  Richard  Garnett ' 
in  reference  to  words  commencing  with  the  letter  /,  but  it  is  of 
more  extensive  application. 
Again,  in  representing 

ntt?  (shach)  —  feach 

another  important  principle  is  involved  which  the  same  observant 
writer2  has  taken  notice  of,  as  existing  between  kindred  words 
in  Welsh  and  Irish  when  derived  from  the  Latin ,  namely  that 
the  letter  /  as  an  initial  in  Welsh  was  represented  by  a  sibilant 
in  Irish ,  e.g.: 

(Welsh)  ffwrn,  an  oven,  —  sorn,  an  oven  (Ir.) 
—      ffust,  a  flail,       =  suist 3 ,  a  flail    — 

The  principle,  however,    may  be  extended  to  many  languages, 
and  generalized  to  the  extent  that  a  labial  in  one  language  may 
frequently  be  said  to  represent  a  sibilant  in  another.    A  few  exam- 
ples will  make  this  evident.    On  this  principle  we  can  connect: 
(Greek)  oaiQto,  to  sweep, — with — verro,  to  sweep  (Lat.) 
(Germ.)  selig,  happy,  „        felix,  happy  (Lat.) 

1  Phil.  Proceedings  1852,  page  259. 
3  Phil.  Proceedings  1851,  page  245. 
3  Other  examples  are  given  by  Zeuss  (Gr.  Celt.  94). 
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(Welsh)  saen,  a  cart,        — with — w*en,  a  cart  (A.  S.) 
(Lat.)      sinistra,  left  hand,        „        wcnestre,  left  hand  (A.  S.) 
(Russ.)    C'fcuo,  hay,  „        foenuin,  hay  (Lat.) 

(Irish)     sioll,  strike,  „        pello,  to  strike  (Lat.) 

(Irish)     saoire,  a  holiday,        „        feriae,  holidays  (Lat.) 
(Germ.)  sieg,  victory,  „        vic-it,  conquered  (Lat.). 

By  the  application  of  this  principle   to  Hebrew  many  analogies 
\vith  other  languages  are  discoverable,  e.  g. : 

Y»X  (tsaid)  food,  -with-— fiadh,  food  (Ir.) 

(shagati)  to  wander,  „        vag-or,  to  wander  (Lat.) 

;  (shur)  a  wall,  „        rnur-us,  a  ivall  (Lat.) 

(sana)  to  hale.  „        fean,  to  hate  (A. S.) 

•Ott7  (shani)  crimson,  „        cpnu>i$,  crimson  (Gr.) 

S ittL?  (shoal)  hollow  of  the  hand,        „        vola,  /W//OM;  o/  the  hand  (Lat.) 

This  relation  of  the  sibilant  and  labial  may  be  accounted  for 
on  a  principle  suggested  by  Buttmann  '  in  reference  to  other  let- 
ters at  the  beginning  of  words ,  namely  that  there  was  an  original 
form  possessing  both  a  labial  and  sibilant  combined.  In  Hebrew 
NVC  still  tind  words  possessing  both  letters,  where  the  analogue 
in  other  languages  has  only  the  labial,  but  from  our  mode  ol 
vocalising  the  labial  the  analogy  is  not  perceived.  If  howevei 
we  give  to  the  labial  the  sound  of  a  consonant,  the  relationship 
becomes  at  once  apparent,  as  for  example  in  the  following  words: 

Dl x  (ts-vairi)  fasting  —  fames,  fasting  (Lat.) 

rps2(te-rap/>)  honeycomb  =fav-us,  honeycomb  (Lat.) 

(sh-vot)  to  go  up  and  down  —  cpoit-aci),  to  go  up  and  down  (Gr.) 
(sh-vic) 3  a  street  =  vic-us ,  a  street  (Lat.) 

(sh-var)  an  ox  =  fear,  an  ox  (A.  S.). 

The  same  principle  may  be  applied  to  words  beginning  with 
a  dental,  or  the  letters  c,  or  g;  thus,  not  to  dwell  on  the  well 
known  dig  =  bis,  duellum  =  belhim,  duini  =  bini,  &r>Q  =  fera, 
=  vello  &c.,  we  find: 


1  Lexilogus,  p.  374,  xthnvoq , 

2  Compare  the  Latin  word  suat-is,  sweet. 

8  Compare  (Greek)  ovx-or,  a  fig,  with  fie,  a  fig  (A.S.). 
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(Lat.)  duro,  to  last,       =  vare,  to  last  (Danish) 
(Gr.)    ttsiv-w,  to  beat,  =  bean  ',  beat  (Ir.) 
(Ir.)      duille,  a  leaf,      =  cpvkh-ov ,  a  leaf  (Gr.) 
(Fr.)    nich-er,  to  place,  =  fich ,  place  (Ir.) 

and  in  relation  to  Hebrew  we  have: 

p-n  (dik)  bulwark  =  wic,  a  fortress  (A.  S.) 

"p  (dak)  depressed,  humble  —  wac,  humble,  afflicted  (A.S.) 

n~m  (dic-ali)  (piel)  to  break  —  fie,  break  (Ir.) 

S'Stt  (tal-al)  to  cover  —  vel-o,  to  cover  (Lat.) 

1JO  (nod)  a  bottle  —  boid,  a  bottle  (Ir.) 

and  with  vau  consonant: 

3*!tt  (tvab)  good  =  feab ,  good  (Ir.) 

niD  (rfvac)  to  be  at  rest  =  vac-o ,  to  be  at  ease  (Lat.). 

Examples  of  an  initial  c,  or  g,  corresponding  to  a  labial  or  labio- 
dental, are  numerous,  e.  g. : 

(Lat.)       cad-us,  a  cask,          =  fad,  a  cask  (Danish) 

(Ir.)         cean,  a  head,  =pen,  a  head  (W.) 

(Ir.)         caora,  a  sheep,  =  far,  a  sheep  (Swedish) 

(Ir.)         ceas,  sight,  =vis-us,  seeing  (Lat.) 

(Welsh)  can,  white,  =ban,  white  (Ir.) 

(Ir.)         curr,  a  pit,  =  Tp  (bor),  a  pit  (Heb.) 

(Heb.)     Vo  (<7*0,  to  rejoice,    =  faoil-ig,  rejoice  (Ir.) 

(Ir.)         gainne,  an  arrow,     —  ^TTJT  (bana),  an  arrow  (Sansk.) 

(Sansk.)  ^^^  (chaura)  a  thief  —  fur,  a  thief  (Lat.) 

(Gr.)        %ihioi,  a  thousand,  =mille,  a  thousand  (Lat.). 

The  next  class  of  Hebrew  verbs  to  be  considered  are  those 
which  end  in  a  breathing,  and  which  are  formed  by  the  addition 
of  that  breathing  to  the  root.  Several  examples  of  such  formation 
have  been  given  by  Mr.  Davies.  A  few  additional  ones  are  here 
subjoined  together  with  their  Indo-European  analogues.  More 
might  easily  be  added. 

•TnK  (ath-ah)  to  come     =  aeth  (base  of  daeth),  came  (W.) 
n~Tn  (chaz-ah)  to  see       =  ceas,  sight,  vision  (Ir.) 

1  In  the  Irish  sean  =  bless,  and  bean,  (base  of  beannigh')  =  bless,  we 
find  an  example  of  both  a  labial  and  sibilant  initial  in  words  of  the  same 
signification. 
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rrin  (chav-ah)  to  shew  =  eaw-ian,  to  shew  (A.  S.) 

rron  (chas-ah)  to  confide  in  =  ais,  confide  in  (Ir.) 

rrsn  (chatz-ah)  to  divide  =  x£cr£-w,  to  split,  cleave  (Gr.) 

ma  (nav-ah)  to  dwell  =  vauo,  to  dwell  (Gr.) 

rriL'i;  (ash-ah)  to  do,  make  =  eas,  do,  make  (Ir.) 

rm  (red-ah)  to  discipline,  correct  =  riadh,  correct,  tame  (Ir.) 

rryn  (tha-ah)  to  err  =  mai-co,  to  err  (Gr.) 

The  word  niw;  (ashah)  in  the  foregoing  list  deserves  a  special 
notice.    Its  initial  letter  is  sometimes  represented  in  the  septua- 
gint  by   a  vowel;    the    modern  Jews   represent  it  by  gn.     This 
twofold  expression  of  it  finds  confirmation  in  an  analogous  usage 
observable  in  various  other  languages  compared  together,  a  word 
commencing    with    a  vowel    or  breathing   in  one  language   hav- 
ing an  analogue  with  gn  or  en  initial  in  another,  e.  g. : 
(Heb.)      "p  (yad)  !,  a  sore,       =  cneadh,  a  sore  (Ir.) 
(Gr.)        £#-og,  custom,  usage,  =  gnath,  custom,  usage  (Ir.) 
(Gr.)         yPl)  youth,  =knabe,  boy  (Germ.) 

(A.  S.)      hos,  a  host,  gathering,  =  cnuas 2,  a  gathering,  collection  (Ir.) 
(Sansk.)  it,  to  join,  tie,  =  knit,  to  join,  tie  (Engl.). 

In  the  Irish  language  we  have  occasionally  both  forms,  as: 

eas,  do,  make,  =gnis,  do,  make, 

either  of  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  representative  or  analogue 
of  the  Hebrew  verb: 

ntw;  (ash ah)  —  to  do,  make 
which  in  piel  may  be  expressed  either  by 
•ish-eh*,  or  gnish-eh. 

The  final  breathing  (as  has  been  observed  by  Mr.  Davies)  is 
occasionally  hardened  into    a  guttural,    and   the   formative  affix 
n  (h)  is  represented  by  n  (cA)  in  such  examples  as  follow: 
rrpS  (lak-ach)  to  take    =  glac,  take  (Ir.) 
rTJD  (nay-ach)  to  strike  =  cnag,  strike  (Ir.) 
n~nD  (path-ach)  to  open  =  pat-eo ,  to  open  (Lat.) 
rrStt?  (shal-ach)  to  send  =  uxM,-io ,  to  send  (Gr.). 

1  Ps.  77,  2. 

3  The  Hebrew  UTii;  (gnusk) ,  gather,  =  cnuas,  gather  (Ir.). 

3  This  form  is  interesting,  as  leading  to  the  inference  that  the  root 
ish  =  do ,  act ,  which  seems  to  have  been  widely  diffused ,  existed  in  the 
Old  Etruscan  language,  where  we  find  bister  =  an  actor. 
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In  some  cases  the  final  cheth  is  displaced  by  caph  or  koph,  e.  g. 
by  the  former  in  such  words  as: 

fhir,  long, 


T-IN  (ir-elc)  (piel)  to  prolong  —  . 

(hir-w,  to  prolong,  lengthen  (W.) 

~f  bo  (mal-ak)  to  be  king        —  mal ,  a  king  (Ir.) 
by  the  latter  in: 

p~Tn  (chaz-ak)  to  be  strong       =  gas  l ,  strength  (Ir.) 
P~ni7  (ath-ak)  to  wax  ancient  =  ny  (etti) ,  time  (Heb.) 
p~tt?n  (chash-ak)  to  love,  desire  =  caise,  love  (Ir.). 

Turning  now  to  the  Indo-European  class  we  find  a  mode 
of  formation  analogous  to  the  foregoing.  Thus  for  example  in 
the  Manx  dialect,  as  has  been  observed  by  Professor  Key2,  every 
verb  is  assumed  to  have  what  is  called  a  "modus  consuetudinalis" 
formed  from  the  simple  root  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  agh, 
thus  from: 

moyll,  praise,    is  formed    moyllagh (mee) ,  /  habitually  praise , 
vaik,  see,  vaikagh(mee),  /  habitually  see. 

In  like  manner  in  the  Irish  language  there  is  a  formative  ter- 
mination in  aigh,  igh  or  uigh,  as: 

cnag-aigh,  strike,    — from —   cnag,  strike 
cnuas-aigh,  gather, —    „    —   cnuas,  gather 
soills-igh,  shine,     —    „    —   soillse,  light 
ban-uigh,  whiten,   —    „    —   ban,  white. 

This  formative  is  sometimes  added,  as  appears,  to  verbs  and 
sometimes  to  nouns.  In  the  former  case  it  occasionally  makes 
no  perceptible  change  in  the  signification,  at  other  times  it  ap- 
pears to  give  a  causative  force. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Gesenius  in  his  Hebrew  Grammar 
remarks  with  regard  to  Hebrew  verbs  of  the  form  hS  (lamed,  he} 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  verbs  were  originally  of 
the  form  lamed,  yod,  and  this  agrees  with  the  supposition  of  an 
analogy  betwixt  the  Hebrew  formative  n  (ah)  and  the  Irish  for- 
mative aigh  in  which  latter,  the  final  letter  being  silent  in  conse- 
quence of  aspiration,  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached  would  be 
pronounced  as  if  it  terminated  in  the  vowel  equivalent  to  yod. 

1  Cf.  TO  (ai)  =  strength,  3  Philol.  Trans.  1854,  p.  216. 
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The  Celtic  termination  njh  suggests  a  resemblance  to  the  Latin 
formative  ic,  in  such  verbs  as: 

vell-ic-o,  to  pluck,         — from —   vdl-n.  to  pluck 
elatid-ic-o,  to  be  lame,  —    „    —    claud-o,  to  be  lame. 
In  some  languages  the  vowel  of  the  formative  termination  is 
occasionally  omitted,   and  the  consonant  coalesces  with  the  root 
without  making  an  additional  syllable,  as: 

10%-va),  to  be  strong,  —from —  ig,  strength. 
Sonic  other   modes  of  formation  found  in  the  Indo-European 
class  may  perhaps  be  also  traced  in  Hebrew,  though  with  regard 
to  most  of  them  the  materials  for  induction  are  so  scanty  that  the 
analogy  is  suggested  with  hesitation. 

In  Latin,  frequentatives  are  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  syl- 
labic //  to  the  root,  as: 

flu-?Y-o,  to /low,  — from —  flu-o,  to  flow 
rog-it-o,  to  ask,  -  „  —  rog-o,  to  ask 
vcnd-?Y-o,  to  sell,  —  „  -  -  vend-o,  to  sell. 

With  this  compare  the  following  Hebrew  verbs  in  which  the  root, 
as  appears  from  Indo-European  analogues ,  is  comprised  in  the 
first  two  letters,  e.  g. : 

13"  pi  (lak-af),  to  gather,  (root  =)  lec-tum  (lego),  to  gather  (Lat.) 
T3— HI?  (sar-at),  to  cut,  =  scer-an,  to  cut  off  (A.  S.) 

U'bttf  (shal-af),  to  rule,  =   seol,  rule,  direct  (Ir.). 

A  mode  of  formation,  occurring  in  some  Greek  verbs,  is  by 
adding  aiQ  or  £iQ  to  the  root,  as: 

-/EQ-aiQ-ci),  to  honor  with  a  gift,  —from —  y£Q-as,  gift 
eke-atQ-co,  to  pity,  —   „    —  ele-og,  pit;/ 

oixT-etQ-co ,  to  pity.  -    „    --  oixi-ng,  pity. 

To  a  similar  mode  of  formation  may  be  referred  such  Hebrew 
verbs  as: 

Vox  (at-ar},  to  shut,  (from  root)  =  iath,  shut  (Ir.) 
Ton  (chas-ar),  to  want,  =  cass-us,  wanting  (Lat.) 

TIDJ;  (at-ar},  to  crown .  =  aoth,  a  crown  (Ir.) 

~rro  '  (sath-ar),  to  cover,  =  scath,  a  covering  (Ir.). 

1  In  Greek  a  frequent  mode  of  formation  is  by  adding  air  to  the  root, 
as  xfod-mv-ci)  from  xfoJ-o?,  ).t7i-(tiv-(o  from  /./.-,•-";,  perhaps  an  ana- 
logous mode  of  formation  may  be  traced  in  Hebrew,  e.  g.  }~ 
to  smoke,  (from  root  =)  xf<aa«,r  fume. 
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The  next  class  of  formatives  to  be  noticed  is  more  extensive 
and  more  interesting.  It  is  characterised  by  the  addition  of  a 
labial  to  the  root.  Such  a  mode  of  formation  appears  to  have 
obtained  in  various  languages  whether  with  regard  to  nouns  or 
verbs.  This  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  words  with 
their  correlatives,  e.  g. : 

(Gr.)     TQe-co ,  to  tremble,   =  trem-o,  to  tremble  (Lat.)  (TQSfico) 
(Gr.)     eih-sco ,  to  roll,        =  volv-o,  to  roll  (Lat.) 
(Lat.)  glad-ius,  a  sword,    =  cledyf1,  a  sword  (W.) 
(A.  S.)  ael-an,  to  anoint,      =  aheicp-co ,  to  anoint  (Gr.) 
(Gr.)     o-ig,  a  sheep,          =  ov-is,  a  sheep  (Lat.) 
(Gr.)     xovg-og,  youth,       —  rpn  (choreph),  youth  (Heb.) 
(Gr.)     ^ik-ioi,  a  thousand,  =  F)Stt  (elepti),  a  thousand  (Heb.) 
(W.)      rhes,  burning  coals,  =  ?)ttn  (resheph),  burning  coals  (Heb.) 

By  applying  this  mode  of  formation  to  Hebrew  verbs  we  are 
enabled  to  trace  the  affinity  of  a  great  many  of  them  with  their 
Indo-European  analogues,  e.  g.  with  a-  (ft)  formative: 
3"~\y  (ar-ab),  to  be  dark,          =  iar,  dark  (Ir.) 
znp  (kar-ab) ,  to  draw  near,   —  gar ,  near  (Ir.) 
2~w  (az-ab) ,  to  leave,  =  eaff-w2,  to  leave  (Gr.) 

rTTti?  (shaz-ab),  to  deliver,  save,  =  aco^-co,  to  save  (Gr.) 
2~rn  (tha-ab),  to  abhor,  =  TITV-CO,  to  abhor  (Gr.). 

With  D"  (m)  formative: 

D'^N*  (at-am),  to  shut,  =  iath,  shut  (Ir.) 

Q^N  (il-eni),  to  be  silent,  =  sil-eo,  to  be  silent  (Lat.) 

D"bj  (gal-am),  to  roll,  =  xvh-uo,  to  roll  (Gr.) 

fgearr,  cut  (Ir.) 
D"u  (gar-am),  to  cut,         —  { 

\xeiQ-to , 

D~bn  (hil-em),  to  strike,      =  sioll,  strike  (Ir.) 

D~~in  (chir-em),  to  curse,      =  wyr-ian,  to  curse  (A.  S.) 

D"n"<  (yach-am),  to  conceive,  =  eac-nian,  to  conceive  (A.  S.) 

D'nS  (lach-am),  to  fight,      =  gleich,  fight  (Ir.) 

D~bl>  (al-am),  to  conceal,     =  cel-o,  to  conceal  (Lat.) 


1  claideamh .  }    T 

dofaU,        )  ^  ZeUS5'  P-  ™- 
*  From  ««axw  (Ion,) 
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D'Dp  (Teas-am),  to  divine,    =  geas,  divine  (Ir.) 
a~pV(ra&-aM),  to  variegate,  =  breac,  variegated  (Ir.). 

With  rf  (ph)  formative: 

-f-)K  (#-^)j  to  teaca>  =  e^l5  teach  (Ir.) 

F)-m  (dach-aph),  to  hasten,      =  doich,  toten  (Ir.) 
rpn  (chin-eph),  to  pollute,       =  (in-)quin-o,  to  pollute  (Lat.) 
rfin  (char-apJi) ,  to  reproacli ,  =  gear,  reproach  (Ir.) 
?)"Dn  (chas-aph) ,  to  desire,       =  gas,  cfcm'rg  (Ir.) 
rf:o  (nag-apli),  to  strike,          =  cnag,  ££ri£e  (Ir.) 
7)"tt?3  (nash-aph),  to  breathe,    =  TTVEVOW*,  to  breathe  (Gr.) 
FfSj;  (al-aph),  to  faint,  =  eal,  fainting  (Ir.) 

?f3Sf  (tsan-aph),  to  bind,  wrap,  —  tean,  ftiwrf  (Ir.) 
and  so  of  others. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  eo/,  in  the  first  line  of  the  foregoing  list, 
in  the  Irish  language  signifies  not  merely  to  teach  but  to  lead, 
and  in  Hebrew  we  find  the  derivative: 

?]V'SK  (all-uph)  =  «  leader,  teacher. 

In  Arabic  the  cognate  of  the  Hebrew  verb  to  teacA  is  somewhat 
modified;  the  initial  guttural,  and  the  final  labial  being  exchanged 
for  others  of  the  same  class;  in  that  language  we  find  the  form: 

^xLLc  (aUam)  =  very  learned, 
whilst  in  Irish  there  appears  the  word: 

ollamh  =  a  learned  person,  a  teacher; 

the  Irish  word  though  written  with  a  final  mh  is  pronounced  as 
if  ollav  (not  unlike  the  Syriac  olaph),  and  so  connects  the  Arabic 
and  Hebrew  forms. 

In  the  Arabic  language  the  letter  m  at  the  end  of  words  is 
sometimes  servile ,  and  according  to  Delitzsch  it  is  frequently  used 
in  Hebrew,  preceded  by  various  vo\vcls.  as  a  formative  both  in  re- 
gard to  verbs  and  nouns.  In  Latin  it  appears  in  a  similar  charac- 
ter in  such  superlatives  as:  huwil- im-us,  extr-em-us,  whilst  in 
Irish  we  find  such  examples  as: 

1  For  other  examples  of  Hebrew  verbs  formed  by  the  addition  of  D  (m) 
to  the  root  see  Delitzsch's  Isagoge,  p.  218. 
3  From  7i  vun. 
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moid-eamh,  boasting, — from — moid,  boast 
tairis-iomh,  loving,       -    „    — tairis,  love 
mac-aomh,  youth,         -    „    — mac,  a  son. 

This  formative  is  sometimes  written  with  bh  instead  of  mh;  these 
aspirated  labials  being  frequently  interchanged  in  Irish.     In  the 
Semitic  languages  likewise  there  is  occasionally  an  exchange  of 
the  same  letters  which  according  to  Gesenius  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished in  an  Eastern  mouth.    To  such  an  interchange  may  be 
referred  the  Hebrew  formative  3V  (ub)  appearing  in  such  words  as : 
nvttJDj;  (acash-ub)  —  an  asp 
ava  (ker-ub)  =  a  cherub; 

the  root  in  the  former  being  probably  allied  to  theHibernoceltic  acais 
=  poison  rather  than  to  the  Arabic  (j*>Xc  (akasa)  =  to  bend  backwards 
(as  suggested  by  Gesenius),  whilst  in  the  latter  the  root  is  apparently 
connected  with  caor  —flame,  flash  (comp.  the  Hebrew  mn  (charah) 
to  burn),  as  if  the  word  cherub  denoted  radiant,  flamelike,  dazzling,  a 
signification  analogous  to  that  usually  assigned  to  the  word  seraph. 
The  Irish  formative  under  consideration,  when  preceded  by  a 
slender  vowel,  is  pronounced  as  if  written  iv,  and  resembles  the 
Latin  w  in  such  words  as  nat-iv-us,  sat-iv-us  &c.  It  seems  to  be 
represented  in  Hebrew  also  in  words  written  with  a  final  van  as 
in  the  name  of  the  month 

ibDD  (cislev)  (i.e.)  =  the  stormy, 

the  base  being  related  to  the  Celtic  cassal1  =  a  storm,  in  confirma- 
tion of  which  compare  the  name  of  the  stormy  constellation,  viz. 

VDD  (cesil)  =  Orion, 
the  "nimbosus  Orion"  of  the  Poets. 

Amongst  the  six  terminal  formatives  enumerated  by  Delitzsch 
as  occurring  in  Hebrew  appears  the  letter  i  (d)  preceded  by  a 
vowel.  This  is  a  mode  of  formation  common  to  many  members 
of  the  Indo-European  class.  It  appears  in  Greek  Patronymics 
and  Gentiles,  in  Latin  derivatives  like: 

splend-?'d-us  — from —  splend-eo 
nit-zW-us         —    „    --  nit-eo. 
In  Welsh  formatives  in  ydd  or  iad,  as: 

cyg-ydd,  a  butcher,  — from —  cig,/<?sA 
cil-iad,  a  fugitive,        -    „    —  cil,  flight. 

1  Of.  VnurvD,  a  tempest  (Ch.). 
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In  Irish  words  terminating  in  aidhe} ,  uidhe,  or  idhe,  as: 
snamh-aidhe,  a  swimmer,    — from —  snarnh,  swim 
sgeul-uidhe,  a  story  teller,  --    „    --  sgeul,  a  story 
cois-idhe ,  a  footman ,  —    „    -  -  cos ,  a  foot. 

Ddit/sch  gives  a  lew  examples  of  such  a  mode  of  formation  in 
Hebrew,  and  to  this  class  may  be  referred  the  word 

rrp~on  (chas-idah)  =  a  stork, 

in  which  the  base  Dn  (chas)  is  related  to  a  root  common  to  many 
of  the  western  dialects,  and  denoting  leg,  shank*,  foot;  so  that  the 
bird  derives  its  name  not  from  its  pious  disposition,  as  generally 
suggested,  but,  from  what  appears  more  probable,  the  length  <>f 
its  lei/s.  In  confirmation  of  this  compare  the  Irish  term  coisidhe 
above  given,  a  derivative  from  a  kindred  base,  and  which  re- 
sembles the  Hebrew  word  so  much  in  form,  tho'  now  received 
in  a  different  acceptation. 

Another  mode  of  formation  to  be  found  in  the  Indo-European 
class  consists  in   adding  the  syllable  or  to  the  stem  in  order  to 
denote  an  instrument  or  agent.     Traces  of  a  similar  formation 
may  be  found  in  Hebrew 3 ,  e.g.  in  the  word : 
TT;L"O  (cish-or)  =  a  distaff 

which  literally  signifies  "the  twister'''',  the  base  UTD  (cish)  being 
from  a  root  akin  to  tt?p  (kasfi)  the  base  of: 

tt?p~i;  (a-kash)  —  twist,  wind,  warp, 
and  analogous  to  the  Hibernoceltie : 

cas  =  ticist,  tpin. 

The  last  mode  of  formation  now  to  be  mentioned  in  which  the  wri- 
ter imagines  he  can  trace  an  analogy4  betwixt  Hebrew  and  the  Indo- 
European  class,  is  represented  in  the  latter  by  such  derivatives  as: 
armeiit-c/r-ius,  a  hertfsman,  — from —  armentuin.  a  herd  (Lat.) 
carlxm-ar-ius,  a  coalburner ,  --    „    —  carbo,  coal  (Lat.) 
sealg-aire,  a  huntsman,          —    „    —  sealg,  the  chase  (Ir.) 
muc-aire,  a  swineherd.  —    „    --  muc.  a  swine  (Ir.), 

1  O'Donovan's  Gr.  p.  332. 

~  Cf.  coes-goch=  the  redshank  (W.),  the  name  of  a  bird. 

3  See  Delitzsch  (p.  222)  who  gives  the  example  -pro*  (tsipp-or),  a  bird, 
from  the  root  r)X  (tsapfi). 

4  For  other  analogies  of  formation  betwixt  Hebrew  and  Indo-European 
languages  see  Trans.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxii,  p.  371. 
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whilst  in  the  former  we  have: 

Tp'p  (bok-er)  =  a  herdsman, 

corresponding  nearly  in  mode  of  formation  to  the  Celtic  mucaire; 
the  root  p^n  (bok)  being  related  to  the  Welsh: 

buch  —  a  cow, 
and  the  base  of  the  Latin: 

buc-ula  =  a  heifer. 
It  is  some  confirmation  of  this  that  in  Spanish 

vaca  =  a  cow , 

and  from  this  base  in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  foregoing  are 
formed:  vaquer-o  =-  a  cowherd, 

vaquer-ia  =  a  herd  of  cattle, 
corresponding  with  the  twofold  form  in  Hebrew: 
(boker)  =  a  herdsman, 
(bakar)  =  a  herd  of  oxen. 
In  the  Irish  language  in  reference  to  this  mode  of  formation 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  formative  termination  is  sometimes 
ire  instead  of  aire,  and  a  like  variation  of  the  vowel  preceding 
the  liquid  seems  to  have  obtained  in  Hebrew,  as  for  example  in 
a  word  occurring  Jeremiah  (xxv,  34) !: 

-PIN  (ddir)  —  a  shepherd,  keeper  of  a  flock, 

where  the  root  IN  (ad) 2  or  more  probably  (ed)  denotes  a  flock, 
being  related  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 

ede  =  a  flock, 

and  appearing  with  a  change  of  initial  guttural  in  the  Hebrew  word 
Tiy  (ed-er)  —  a  flock. 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  formative  affixes  may  be  ad- 
duced in  conclusion  a  few  examples  of  what  may  be  termed  in 
greater  strictness  combinational  affixes.  Instances  of  such  may  be 
found  in  Irish  words  compounded  of  ca,  and  both,  as: 

colm-ca  =  a  dove  cote 

lon-ca  =  a  larder 

seud-ca  =  a  jewel-house ,  &c. 

1  Where  vrntf  (adire)  should  be  translated  keepers,  not  principal-,  com- 
pare aodhaire  =  a  shepherd  (Ir.) ,  see  also  Judges  (V,  25). 

2  It  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  this  root  which  appears  under  the 
form  "P  (yacT)  in  Ps.  xcv,  7,  where  it  should  be  translated  flock  instead 
of  hand. 
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In  all  which  the  termination  ca  signifies  place,  and  corresponds 
to  the  Persian  » jf  (yd)  '  =  place. 

Traces  of  a  similar  affix  may  be   traced  in   the  Semitic  lan- 
guages, thus  in  Chaldee2  we  find: 

ND'niiL  (shub-ca)  =  a  dove  cote, 

the  hase  :w  (shub)  corresponding  probably  to  the  Teutonic 
taube  =  a  dove. 

In  Hebrew   this   affix   appears  modified    by   a  final   breathing 
assuming  the  form  nD  (ca//)  or  nn  (chati),  as: 
nD"tt?S  (lish-cah)         =  a  store-chamber 
HD'irD  (nish-cali) 3       =  a  store-chamber 
nrrnho  (inelta-chah}  =  a  vestry  (i.e.)  place  of  do  the* 
nD~~a  (bere-cah)         —  a  pool  (i.  e.)  place  of  water. 
the  base  of  the  first  and  last  of  the  foregoing  Hebrew  words  may 
easily  be  connected  with  Celtic   analogues.     The  latter  being  re- 
lated to  the  Irish  bior  =  water,  and  the  former,  (modified  accord- 
ing to  the  rule  (page  180)  by  an  initial  letter)  corresponding  to 
(jleas  =  provide,  store,  whence  is  formed  in  Irish  the  still  existing 
compound :  gleas-ann  =  a  store-house, 

exactly  equivalent  in  sense  to  the  Hebrew  rotm  (toAcoA),  and 
which  might  also  be  transformed  into  gleasca,  without  altering 
the  signification. 

Another  combinational  affix  in  Irish  is  loth 4,  appearing  in  such 
compounds  as: 

dial-bhoth  =  a  shop 
fian-bhoth  =  a  tent 
sabh-bhoth  =  a  summer-house 
ur-both  =  a  shed. 

1  In  Welsh  the  palatal  or  guttural  is  changed  into  a  labio-dental,  and  the 
Irish  ca  becomes  fa,  as  gwylt-fa  =  a  watch-lower,  cad- fa  =  a  battle-place, 
cig-fa  =  shambles,  (fee. 

*  In  Syriac  perhaps  we  may  detect  it  in 

j^^Q.9  (pol-ca}  =  place  of  entertainment. 

3  This  word  is  generally  considered  only  another  form  of  the  preceding, 
but  may  be  from  a  distinct  root  akin  to  cnuas  —  collect  (Ir.),  IUDJ  (gnash') 
=  collect  (Ch.). 

4  Cf.  Hebrew  n^D  (baith)  =  house ,  receptacle. 
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In  those  examples  the  first  letter  of  the  affix  is  modified  in  com-  j 
position  and  loses  its  sound.     This  being  understood  we  may  per- 
haps refer  to  a  similar  mode  of  formation  the  Hebrew  words: 

m~"0n  (choni-otJi)  =  a  prison-cell 

nT^n  (talpi-otli)  —  an  armoury. 

A  few  more  examples J  of  such  combinational  affixes  might  be 
given,  but  perhaps  enough  have  been  adduced  to  draw  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  the  writer  on  some  future  occasion  may  be 
permitted  to  resume  the  consideration  of  it.  What  has  been  al- 
ready done  he  hopes  may  suffice  to  evince  how  numerous  are  the 
points  of  contact  betwixt  Hebrew  and  the  Indo-European  family 
of  languages,  and  to  shew  that  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
is  interesting  not  merely  to  the  philologist,  but  also  to  the  student 
of  Holy  scripture. 

1  See  Trans.   Roy.  Irish  Acad.  vol.  xxii,  page  382. 
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allcrn-batch, 

95. 

anty-lump,  95. 
aristocracy,  5-. 

baffle,  8. 
batch   (in   ein- 


met-balch), 

95. 

battle-twig,  98. 
bauble,  3. 
bee,   101. 
beetle   (insect), 

99  sqq. 
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ENGLISH  continued. 

ENGLISH  continued. 

beetle  (mallet), 

free   fo  </o,    fo 

pis-mire,  94. 

tinkle,  6. 

100. 

6f,  50. 

pocfc,   12. 

/wwp,  95. 

bell,  bear  the, 

fro,/,  93. 

-po/e    (in    farf- 

lumpy,  95. 

3. 

po/eand  rou5- 

f?m/  (in  baltlc- 

bell  (in  twitch- 

gallow,   123, 

h;-poly)  ,  97. 

ttrig),  98. 

bell),  99. 

197. 

poly-ici(jgle,97. 

twinge,  99. 

bird  (in  lady- 

<7fa-e/-oc/>.98sq. 

prime  mini  tier, 

tirilch-,  98  sq. 

bird),  101  sq. 

nellock,  98  sq. 

45  sq. 

tir'itch-bell,   98 

blake.  —  yellow, 

giddy,   40. 

public  opinion, 

sq. 

8. 

guaranty,  51. 

55  sqq.;  62. 

blue,   7. 

upbraid,  4. 

bode,  102. 

integrality,  47 

reduce,  50  sq. 

/joo/A,  95. 

sq. 

responsible,  50. 

value,  43. 

boss,  10. 

interests  of  Eu- 

roar, 41. 

iof,   103. 

rope,  the  best, 

rowly-poly,  97. 

Mre/>     (in    oa/£- 

botch  =  boil,  12. 

50. 

trei  ,    &c.  )  , 

6oM/e,   12. 

to/emaftona/ 

scarab,  104. 

102. 

ioj/rfe,   102. 

(coined     by 

shard-born^ 

weevil,   102. 

braid,  6. 

Bentham), 

105  sq. 

rru/  (in  ear-icig, 

iray,  4  sq. 

44. 

x/tarn,  106. 

peri  vif/  , 

bride,   102. 

inferef  niton  , 

s/ac/f,  39. 

&c.),  96. 

bright,  6. 

48. 

straddle-bob, 

ici/cA  =  7ri/7, 

brilliant,  6. 

-ism,  horrid 

99. 

103. 

trtiNf,  2. 

compounds 

iw#,   100  sq. 

in,  50.                                            FRENCH. 

bullion,  1. 
iwf  sb.,  95. 

lady-bird,   101 

oosse,   10. 
bougcr,  38. 

escarbol,  103. 
etincelle,  6. 

6wM  vb.,   12. 
owss,  39 

sq. 

J0C1I**,     104. 

1     boulanger,  38. 
braire,  4. 

</ri//er,  7. 

madge  ojo/,103. 

!     bresiller,  7. 

grisser,   7. 

cabal,  49. 
chafer,  101. 
c/ocA,  99;  104. 
confide  in,  46. 
eoMserttafire, 
47. 

mire    (in    pis- 
mire), 94. 
mouldy-band, 
96. 

WM//7,     105. 

briller,   7. 
buche,   12. 
busse,   10. 

e'Aa/tir,  38. 

manger,  41. 

pctiJler,  7. 
ponpe  ,  poupee, 
4. 

consolidate,  54. 

narrow- 

GERMAN. 

</an#/e,  39. 

u-riggle,  97. 

6/asy,  8.                       kitzeln,  40. 

rfor,  103. 

newfra/i^e, 
wew7ra/iz-a- 

6/eicA,  8. 
pochen,  12. 

ear-wig,  96-99. 

<ton,  45. 

friec/e,  23.                   rocheln,  41. 

emmet,  94. 

nippy-dor,  104. 

emmef-iafcA, 

/te//,  6.                         schmacken,  41. 

95. 

occupy,  55. 

emmet-lut,   95. 

onti-tump,    95. 

equality,  44. 

opinion,  public,     i      fit.rftiav  —  yl)]- 

xctQnpog,   104. 

err-igle,    erri- 

55  sqq.;  62. 

M 

wiggle,     97; 

otc/=wool,  103. 

fiof.i^u^   107. 

fLiuour^.    tii'o- 

98. 

Boo{J;ji)li£tlV 

iuoff,  94, 

pacification, 

38. 

pojuoq,  40. 

fears  and"  jea- 

48. 

Povhkvvo) 

lousies,  46. 

peri-wig,  96. 

(mod.Gr.),  1. 

/Awyo;,    15. 

f  01  kin  robin, 

pincAer-tct^ 

POK/OJ,  fiuvyQ), 

98  sq. 

98. 

"4." 

ERRATA. 
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r,  8. 

gricciarc,  7.                                                           ,.•.  37. 

41. 

•',   99. 

er«c.' 

LvriN.                                           -yuenx,   Ji>. 
puueo,    <o. 

••<',  16. 

c«n«  not  eaena     (     /ii,-i//rt    3                   ;/M(/eo,  75. 

(tmootus,  74. 

nor  coena, 

(inciltd,  75. 

14  n.                         mandere.,  40.               scarabeus,  104. 

rc/<«  originally                                               i-i/icermw/n,13. 

*/«/<«,  99. 

cesna,   14.               O/M.V,   14. 

ERRATA. 

(The  negative  sign  marks  lines  counted  from  the  bottom  of  the  page.) 

28,  line  12, 

for  present  read  prevent. 

»      52,     „      17, 

„     conlemperancous  read  contemporaneous. 

»      52,     „     -1 

„    notitio  read  nol'ilia. 

„      59,     „      -7,           „    Z)oriM  read  Dorrit. 

64,     ,     -3 

„    viD  read  /;n>. 

„      73,     „      -7,           „    //f-rtJ/o.,-  read  l(i-r<).io;. 

*,      73,     r     -6, 

75,     „      -4, 

,,      <;  •?«'/;   read    //;•?«:•;. 

76,     „        7, 

10,    „     y.70  read  W.TO. 

76,     9      -7, 

r.Tra  read  inm. 

76,     „      -3, 

„    i-Tco  read  / 

»      77,     „       9, 

B    oAo?  read  o/o?. 

„      77,     „      16, 

„    «^-f'j,  ((±-oitcd  read  Kt-w,  ffC-o'/«/. 

,      81,     „      12, 

14,    „    i>7ir]o-E7-t(i)  read  i-.i^o-tT-tM. 

i      »9,     „     -3, 

„    I'cFwo  read  vJ(oo, 

»      91,     »     -4, 

n    ((uct$c(  read  ttiinfitt. 

»      98,     „     20, 

„    candal  read  caudal. 

Note  to  the  paper  on  'gallow'  in  Shakspere,  p.  123  sq.  The  word  galloir, 
or  one  very  like  it,  seems  still  to  be  in  use  among  whalers,  in  tin- 
of  "frighten".  E.g.  "The  boat  steerer  darts  and  misses  him,  and  the 
whale  is  'gallied'  or  frightened,  and  takes  French  leave",  Life  and  Ad- 
venture in  the  South  Pacific,  quoted  in  The  Athenaum ,  14  Dec.  1861, 
No.  1781,  p.  799,  col.  L>. 
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NOTICES  OF  THE  MEETINGS  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY  IN  1858. 


Thursday,  January  7,  1858. 

The  following  resolutions  were  passed  relating  to  the  under- 
taking of  a  New  English  Dictionary. 

I.  That  instead  of  the  Supplement  to  the  Standard  English 
Dictionaries  now  in  course  of  preparation  by  the  order  of 
the  Society,  a  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  be 
prepared  under  the  Authority  of  the  Philological  Society. 
II.  That  the  work  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  Committees, 
the  one,  Literary  and  Historical,  consisting  of  The  very 
Rev.  The  Dean  of  Westminster,  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  and 
Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.  (Secretary),  the  other,  Etymological, 
consisting  of  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  and  Prof.  Maiden, 
and  that  in  questions  of  doubt  as  to  the  form  which  any 
article  shall  assume,  the  decision  of  the  Literary  and  His- 
torical Committee  shall  be  final. 

III.  That  the  Society  desires  to   express  its  thanks  to  the  con- 
tributors who  have  kindly  given  their  assistance  to  its  Un- 
registered Words  Committee,  and  to  invite  their  assistance, 
and  that  of  fresh  volunteers,  in  the  new  undertaking. 

IV.  That  Messrs.  Furnivall  and  Coleridge  be  empowered  to  enter 
into  such  conditional  agreement  with  Messrs.  Nutt  of  London 
and  Asher  of  Berlin,  or  such  other  Publishers  as  they  think 
fit,  to  publish  the  Dictionary  on  such  terms  as  they  think  fit. 

V.  That  the  Subscriptions  of  all  Members  who  have  joined  or 
shall  join  the  Society  through  the  Unregistered  Words  Com- 
mittee or  the  New  Dictionary  Committee,  shall  be  placed, 
so  far  as  required,  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committees  now 
appointed,  to  defray  their  printing  and  other  expenses. 
VI.  That  the  Philological  Society  will  aiford  every  assistance  in 
its  power  to  enable  its  Committees  to  make  a  Dictionary 
worthy  of  the  English  Language. 

The  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge,  Rev.  Sam.  Clarke,  B.  B.  Wood- 
ward, Esq.,  and  H.  D.  Woodfall,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members 
of  the  Society. 

A  Paper  by  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  U0n  English  Ety- 
mologies", was  read. 

Thursday,  January  21,  1858. 
The  very  Rev.  the  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER  in  the  Chair. 

John  Manship  Norman,  Esq.,  and  F.  Pulszky,  Esq.,  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 
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Mr.  Furnivall  read  a  circular  which  the  New  Dictionary  Com- 
mittee proposed  to  issue,  stating  the  plan  of  the  Dictionary  and 
asking  for  help  in  carrying  it  out.  Some  additions  were  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Goldstiicker  and  other  Members. 

The  Paper  read  was— "On  the  Indefinite  Article  and  its  family", 
by  Prof.  Goldstucker. 

Thursday,  February  4,  1858. 
HERBERT  COLERIDGE,  ESQ  ,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Rev.  R.  Littledale  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
Presents  from  Dr.  Macbride,  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  and  J.  Mayer, 
Esq.,   for  the  use   of  the  Dictionary  were  announced,    and  the 
thanks  of  the  Meeting  returned  for  the  same. 

The  Paper  read  was — "A  supplemental  Paper  on  the  Keltic 
suffix  agh  &c.,  as  occurring  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  related  lan- 
guages, by  Prof.  Key. 

Thursday,  February  18,   1858. 
The  Rt.  Rev.  The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Christopher  Roberts,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  F.  Crawford  was  readmitted  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  J.  Hingeston  presented  his  Edition  of  Capgrave's 
Chronicle  of  England,  and  the  Rev.  Donne  presented  his  Zulu 
Kafir  Dictionary.  The  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  returned  for 
these  presents." 

The  Papers  read  were— I.  U0n  the  confirmation  of  my  AGH 
theory  to  be  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Old  Norse",  by 
Prof.  Key.— II.  "  On  certain  classes  in  African  Philology,  especi- 
ally the  Mandingo,  Kouri,  and  Nufi  groups",  by  Dr.  Latham. 

Thursday,  March  4,   1858. 
The  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced ,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Meeting  returned  to  the  donors: — 

Indische  Alterthumskunde,  Vol.3,  Pt.  2;  by  Prof.  Lassen. 

i>eitrage  zur  Lateinischen  Grammatik;  by  Prof.  Anbi-rt. 

On  the  Connection  of  Hebrew  and  Keltic;   by  the  Rev.  F.  Crawford. 

The  Paper  read  was— u  On  the  Etymological  Deficiencies  of 
some  Modern  English  Dictionaries'',  by  the  Rev.  John  Davies. 

Thursday,  March  18,   1858. 
HKNSLEIGII  WEDGWOOD,  ESQ.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  Barham  and  Cornelius  Paine,  Esq.,  were  elected  Members 
of  the  Society. 
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The  Journal  of  the  American  Oriental  Society  was  presented, 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  returned  to  that  Society  for  the 
same. 

The  Paper  read  was  — "On  the  structure  of  the  Hungarian 
Language",  by  F.  Pulszky,  Esq. 

Thursday,  April  8,  1858. 
The  Rev.  JOHN  DAVIES  in  the  Chair. 

Wm.  Henry  Hart,  Esq.,  F.  S.  A. ,  was  duly  elected  a  Member 
of  the  Society. 

The  following  Papers  were  read— I.  "On  the  derivations  of 
Silicernium,  Olus ,  Frequens" ,  by  T.  Aufrecht,  Esq.— II.  "Horae 
Hebraicae",  No.  I,  by  the  Rev.  F.  Crawford. 

Thursday,  April  22,  1858. 
TheRt.Rev.  The  LORD  BISHOP  OFST.DAVID'S,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "On  two  passages  in  the  Iguvian 
Tables",  by  T.  Aufrecht,  Esq.— II.  "Horae  Hebraicae",  No.  I, 
by  the  Rev.  F.  Crawford. 

Thursday,  May  6,  1858. 
JAMES  KENNEDY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Charles  Saunders,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Clarke  were  elected 
Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Rev.  Benj.  Davies  was  readmitted  a  Member  of  the  Society. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "On  the  connection  between  Eu- 
ropean and  African  Philology",  by  H  Wedgwood,  Esq. — II.  "On 
the  derivation  of  the  name  Agrippa" ,  by  T.  Aufrecht,  Esq. — 
III.  "On  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  Z/a&or",  by 
Prof.  Key. 

Thursday,  May  20,  1858.     (Anniversary  Meeting.) 
HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer's  Cash  Account,  as  approved  by  the  Auditors, 
was  read  and  adopted.  (See  last  page.) 

The  following  Members  of  the  Society  were  elected  its  officers 
for  the  ensuing  year: — 

President.— The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Vice-Presidents. 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Edwin  Guest,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Cains  College,  Cambridge. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Prof,  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford. 
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Ordinary  Members  of  Council. 

Theodore  Aufrecht,  Esq.  11.  Gordon  Latham,  Esq. 

Campbell  Clarke,  Esq.  Rev.  W.  Linwood. 

P.  .).  Chabot,  Esq.  l!«-ury  Maiden,  Esq. 

Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.  Kev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 

l\e\.  John  Davies.  F.  Pulszky,  Esq. 

Sir  J.  F.  Davis,   Hart.  Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq.  \Vhitley  Stokes,  Esq. 

Th.  (joldstiicker,  Esq.  Kev.  R.C. Trench,  DD.  (Dean 
Rev.  Dr.  Hawtrey.  of  Westminster). 

J.  P.  Hicks,  Esq.  Thomas  Watts,  Esq. 
James  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Treasurer. — Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Jinn.  Secretaries.— 3.  H    Key,  Esq  ;  F.  J.   Furnivall,  Esq. 

Prof.  Goldstiicker  presented  "The  Literature  of  American  ab- 
original Languages",  by  E.  Ludwig.  The  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
were  returned  for  this  present. 

The  Paper  read  was — "On  some  Etymological  deficiencies  in 
our  Dictionaries7',  by  James  Kennedy,  Esq. 

Thursday,  Jane  3,   1858. 
Professor  KEY  in  the  Chair. 

The  Paper  read  was — "Horae  Hebraicae",  No.  II,  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Crawford. 

Thursday,  June  17,   1858. 
Professor  KEY  in  the  Chair. 

The  Papers  read  were— I.  "On  Cardinal  Mezzo fanti",  by  Thos. 
Watts,  Esq.— II.  "On  Political  Terms",  by  Lothair  Bucher,  E.^q. 

Thursday,  November  4,  1858. 
HENSLEKUI  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
Webster  Glynes,  Esq  ,  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
The  following  presents  were  announced,    and  the   thanks  of 
the  Society  returned  to  their  respective  donors: — 

On  the  Syllogism,  No.  3,  and  on  Logic  in  general;  by  Prof.  Dr.  Morgan. 
The   Transactions   and   oth<  r  Publications   of  the   Royal  Academy   of 
Sciences  at  Amsterdam. 

Mr.  Furnivall  explained  the  reasons  of  the  delay  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Society's  Transactions  for  this  year,  and  also 
stated  that  Messrs  Tnilmer  «fc  Co.  had  agreed  to  publish  the 
Society's  New  English  Dictionary,  and  that  Mr.  Coleridge's 
Glossary  of  Early  English  (A.D.  1250-1300)  would  be  ready  for 
press  by  Christmas. 
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The  Paper  read  was— "On  the  names  of  Ants,  Earwigs,  &c.", 
by  E.  Adams,  Esq. 

Thursday,  November  17,  1858. 
Rev.  Dr.  HAWTREY  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of 
the  Society  returned  to  their  respective  donors: — 

Vergleichende  Grammatik  (1st  half  of  2d  Vol.);  Professor  Bopp. 
Catalogue  of  Egyptian  and  other  Antiquities;  Sir  C.  Nicholson. 
Easy  Introduction  to  Study  of  Hindustani;  Professor  C.  Mather. 
The   Paper  read  was  —  "A  contribution  to  the  study   of  the 
English  Language  from  the  Lower  Saxon",  by  the  Rev.  J.  Davies. 

Thursday,  December  2,   1858. 
Professor  KEY  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  W.  C.  Plenderleath,  J.  T.  Price,  Esq.,  and  Newton  Price, 
Esq.,  were  elected  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  Papers  read  were— "Remarks  on  the  Nation  by  which 
the  Cuneiform  mode  of  writing  was  invented",  and  "On  the 
most  ancient  Ethnological  State  of  Western  Asia  historically 
known",  by  Dr.  Lottner. 


Thursday,  December  16,  1858. 
Rev.  Dr.  HAWTREY  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  Albert  Creak  was  elected  a  Member  of  the  Society. 
The  Papers  read  were— I.  "On  the  word  Gallow  as  used  by 
Shakespeare  (in  Lear)'',  by  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.— II.  "Words 
beginning  with  /,  n,  r,  have  been  commonly  truncated",    by 
Professor  Key. 


N.B.    The  thanks  of  each  Meeting   were  duly  returned  to  the 
Authors  of  the  Papers  read. 
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PREFACE. 


THE  chief  grievance  of  an  Honorary  Secretary  is,  that  certain 
Members  of  his  Society  will  not  send  him  for  press  the  Papers 
they  have  read  at  the  Society's  Meetings.  Beg  for  them  as  he 
will,  —  by  letter,  word  of  mouth,  through  mutual  friends,  by 
special  visits,  —out  of  some  Members  no  Papers  can  be  got. 
What  then  is  left  for  the  unhappy  Official,  but  to  write  Papers 
himself,  or  copy  MSS.  to  fill  the  volume  that  his  refractory 
friends  have  left  vacant?  The  former  branch  of  the  alternative 
was  out  of  my  reach,  so  I  grasped  the  latter,  and  the  reader 
must  not  blame  me  if  he  thinks  my  basket  of  fruit  a  bad  sub- 
stitute for  the  second  course  of  strong  meat  that  he  expected  and 
ought  to  have  had. 

Sir  Frederick  Madden,  the  keeper  of  the  Manuscripts  at  the 
British  Museum,  kindly  directed  me  to  the  earliest  unprinted 
English  MSS.  under  his  charge.  Of  these  Roberd  of  Brunne's 
Jlandlijufj  Stjnne  was  the  most  important,  but  it  was  too  long  for 
our  Society ,  and  I  have  therefore  edited  it  for  the  Roxburghe 
Clul».  Next  came  the  short  Poems  that  stand  first  in  the  present 
volume,  all  before  1300;  and  then  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  (Har- 
leian  MS.  No.  2277,  about  1305-10  A.  D.)  of  which  I  took  a  few 
\vhose  titles  or  contents  caught  my  fancy,  including  those  of  the 
two  accursed  ones.  Pilate  and  Judas  Iscariot.  These  not  making 
a  sufficient  number  of  pages  in  our  close  print,  I  added,  1.  a  few 
songs  from  the  incomplete  and  later  duplicate  of  the  noble  Vernon 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library, —  having  time  to  collate  one  only 
with  the  earlier  copy  :  -.  the  fragment  on  the  Corrupt  state  of 
the  Nunneries  (p.  138-148)  from  a  Cotton  MS.  temp.  Hen.  VI; 
.').  three  Poems  on  Old  Age,  Earth,  and  the  Faults  of  the  Monks 
and  People  of  Kildare  (which  1  had.  after  copyiin  -ide  as 
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having  been  printed  in  the  Reliquice  Antiquce),  and  lastly  the 
twice-printed  '  Land  of  Cokaygne ',  the  airiest  and  cleverest  piece 
of  satire  in  the  whole  range  of  Early  English,  if  not  of  English, 
poetry.  A  short  abstract  of  the  Poems  the  reader  will  find  in 
'the  Contents',  and  he  will  see  that  however  uninteresting  the 
titles  of  'Sarrmm',  'Moral  Ode',  'Lives  of  Saints'  may  appear, 
information  and  amusement  are  yet  to  be  drawn  from  the  pieces 
themselves.  He  can  get  a  lesson  in  the  Geography  and  Ecclesi- 
astical divisions  of  England  (p.  48-9) ,  hear  about  going  to  school 
at  Oxford  (p.  41),  and  studying  there  art,  Arsmetrike — 'a  lore 
pat  of  figours  al  is ,  and  of  draujtes  as  ine  drawep  in  poudre  and 
in  numbre  iwis' — and  Divinity  (p.  77);  of  the  heriot  beast  being 
paid  on  a  tenant's  death  (p.  83);  of  preachers  for  the  Crusades 
(p.  79);  of  the  pomp,  bell-ringing,  and  show  of  horses  and  squires 
at  Bishops'  progresses  to  consecrate  new  Churches  (p.  44,  1.  43-0), 
and  many  an  other  scene  of  English  life.  He  will  find  too  the 
Old-Englishman's  special  sin  of  Envy1  denounced  (p.  20),  his 
Greed,  and  Pride2,  and  other  faults;  will  hear  Sunday-trading 
condemned  (p.  16),  and  see  the  rough  mason  running  from  his 
work  to  catch  and  kiss  the  country-girls  coming  to  market  with 
their  eggs  (p.  45),  which  of  course  get  broken  in  the  struggle. 
If  the  reader  should  doubt  whether  the  Saint—  mightier  than 
'all  the  king's  horses  and  all  the  king's  men' — 'can  set  Humpty- 
Dumpties  together  again',  he  will  at  least  not  object  to  the 
poet's  reflection,  that  if  egg-mongers  now  could  so  get  their 
broken  eggs  made  whole,  'they  might  hop  over  ditches  where 
they  would,  and  both  wrestle  and  fight'  (p.  45,  1.  69,  70).  The 
treatment  of  the  'puir  deil'  in  those  days  too  was  hard,  —  to 
be  talked  to  pleasantly  by  a  blacksmith-saint  till  he  had  heated 
his  tongs  redhot,  and  then  to  be  treacherously  caught  and  'tuengde 
and  schok'  by  the  nose  till  the  trustful  being  yelled  and  hopped 

And  Englys  men  namely 

Are  purghe  kynde  of  herte  hy. 

A  forbyseyn  ys  tolde  pys, 

Seyde  on  Frenshe  men  and  on  Englys. 

Frenshc  men  synne  yn  lechery 

And  Englys  men  yn  enuye. 

Roberd  of  Brunne's  Handlyng  Synne,  p.  131, 1.4150-5. 
3  cp.  A  nopur  Mon  proudep,  as  dop  a  poo.    p.  1'29,  1.  18. 
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and  brayed,  and  had  to  lly  home  through  tin-  lii'r.  shouting  in  all 
men's  cars  'Out!  What  hath  the  baidpate  done!  What  hath  the 
•ac!'1 — was  manifestly  unfair.  Tin;  punishment  of  lustful 
voung  women  also  was  judicious  (p.  73);  the  Virgin  had  odd 
brought  before  her  for  decision  (p.  ;VJ);  and  Judas  murders  his 
lather — 'smot  hym  with  a  ston  bihyiule  in  the  pate' — marries  his 
mother,  hangs  himself,  his  womb  bursts  amid  atwo,  'his  gvttes' 
fall  to  ground,  and  through  the  hole  goes  out  his  'liper  gost'. 
Hut  it  is  not  for  the  oddities  of  subject  or  phrase  that  one  values 
these  poems;  it  is  for  their  language  that  the  student,  and  for 
their  earnestness  that  the  man ,  holds  them  of  worth.  The  words 
first  used  in  most  of  them  were  registered  by  our  lost  friend 
Herbert  Coleridge,  in  his  Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English 
Literature  of  the  Thirteenth  Century,  and  most  of  the  new  words 
in  the  remainder  of  them  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  present 
Selection.  For  the  deeper  feeling  in  some  of  the  Poems,  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  simple  and  touching  confession  of  shortcomings 
and  sins  in  the  'Moral  Ode',  to  the  trust  and  joy  of  the  Songs 
of  kMerci'  and  'Deo  gracias"1  (p.  118-130),  the  self-abasement  shown 
in  the  'Sarmun'  (p.  1-7),  the  tender  love  of  the  'Christ  on  the 
Cross-  (p.  20-1),  and  the  triumphant  faith  of  the  Martyrs  who 
gave  up  their  lives  for  God  (p.  101-6). 

Of  Rhyme,  the  text  contains  one  noteworthy  specimen,  'the 
Rhyme-beginning  Fragment'  (p.  21-2),  of  which  the  man  most 
capable  to  speak  in  England — whose  hand  we  have,  alas,  so  long 
missed  from  our  pages — writes  as  follows: 

Edinburgh,  Aug.  30,  1860. 
My  dear  Furnivall, 

I  am  on  my  rambles,  and  your  letter  of  the  20th  has  been  follow- 
ing me. 

The  rhyme  which  has  attracted  your  attention  belongs  to  the  kind, 
which  is  called  "inverse  rhyme".  You  will  find  something  about  it  in 
the  History  of  English  Rhythms— in  the  chapter  on  rhyme. 

I  do  not  however  remember  to  have  seen  so  ancient  or  so  elaborate  a 
specimen  as  the  one  you  have  sent  me.  It  is  very  curious,  and  to  me 
interesting.— With  all  best  wishes  I  am 

Yours  truly 

E.  Guest. 


VI  PREFACE. 

The  proofs  of  the  text  1  have  read  with  theMSS.,  and  endeavoured 
to  make  them  accurate  copies  of  the  originals,  though  with  ex- 
pansions of  the  ordinary  contractions  for  er,  ri  &<\,  and  insertions 
of  commas  occasionally.  Some  final  es  in  italics,  to  help  out  the 
rhythm,  I  inserted  in  the  first  few  pages,  as  noticed  in  the  note 
to  p.  1,  but  soon  gave  this  up;  and  the  later  final  es  represent 
the  flourishes  of  the  scribe  at  the  end  of  certain  of  his  words 
ending  in  i.  In  the  lines  whose  rhythm  cannot  be  in  any  way 
made  good  without  the  insertion  of  a  final  e  at  the  end  of  a 
word,  there  the  reader  may  insert  it  (as  erroneously  omitted  by 
the  scribe),  but  not  otherwise.  The  doctrine  of  the  critic  of  Dr. 
Pauli's  edition  of  Gower's  Confessio  Amantis  as  to  the  final  e  in 
Early  English  ] ,  is  not  strictly  borne  out  by  any  MS.,  or  any  un- 
doctored  edition  of  one,  that  I  have  ever  read;  and  far  more  ex- 
perienced readers  and  better  judges  than  I,  have  condemned  the 
attempt  to  impose  on  a  language  constantly  changing  in  words, 
inflexions,  and  spelling,  written  often  by  half-lettered  men,  a 
rigid  rule  applicable  only  to  the  well  settled  speech  and  literature 
of  a  cultivated  nation. 

3  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn, 
Dec.  17,  1861. 


1  In  the  grammatical  system  of  the  14th  century,  the  final  e  inva- 
riably marked  the  objective  case  singular..  In  adjectives,  both  the  ob- 
jective in  the  singular,  and  all  the  cases  in  the  plural,  are  marked  by 
the  final  e  . .  In  verbs  the  final  e  marked  invariably  the  infinitive  mood, 
and  the  plurals  of  all  the  tenses,  when  the  final  -en  was  discontinued.. 
The  final  e  also  marked  the  adverbial  form  of  words,  and  distinguished 
the  adverb  from  the  preposition.  Gentleman's  Magazine,  Third  Series, 
vol.2,  p.G47-9,  June,  1857. 
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I.  A  SARMUN 1-7 

That   we  ought  to  fear,  for  the  Dead  are  loathly  to  see;  to 
dust  we  go,   louse   and   flea  are   on  our  skin  (6).    If  we  are    2 
proud  of  our  flesh,  what  is  it  but  worm's  meat;  and  our  skin 
a  sack  of  dirt  and  dung:  of  such  the  gentleman  is  too  (8).    See 
thy  proud  neighbour  in  his  grave,  he  is  stench  and  worms  (10), 
and  has   no  silk  or  purple.     If  we   are  proud  of  weallk,  it 
comes,  it  goes,  and  is  but  guile  (13):   spend  it  well  while 
thou  hast  it  (15).    Some  are  blinded  by  covetousnes$  (16)  and     3 
become  the  devil's  thralls;  they  shall  die  and  go  to  the  devil 
(20):  and  the   rich   shall   die   too,  and  we  all  shall  give  ac- 
count (24).     If  we  have  spent  goods   and  time  ill ,  we  shall 
go  to  hell  (25),  and  see  Christ's  wounds,  and  the  Cross  and    4 
the  Elements  shall  cry  for  vengeance  on  us  (29-33).     In  hell 
it  will  be  too  late  to  cry  for  mercy;  here,  then,  believe;  un-    5 
do  thy  heart  (35),   or  thou  shalt  rue  it  sore  (37).     Man's  life 
is  but  a  shadow  (38).     What  brought  he  here  but  a  stinking 
skin  (39)?    The  same  wretched  garb  he  shall  take  away  (40); 
when  the  soul  is  once  out  of  it,  no  viler  carrion  is  there  (42). 
Don't  think  to  save  for  your  heir  (43);   he  shall  waste  your    6 
hoard  (44).    Keep  God  in  your  thoughts  (45) ,  help  the  needy, 
and  gain  heaven  (46).    Its  joy   no  tongue  can  tell  (47);   the 
soul  shall   be  brighter  than  the  sun  (49),  the  body  fair  and 
strong  (50),   feeling  no  hunger  or  thirst;  it  is  well  merry  to 
dwell  there  (51),  with  many  angels  (53).     We  shall  see  our     7 
friends  and  kin  (54),  Our  Lady  bright  (55),  the  Trinity,  and 
Christ  (56),   the  sight  of  Whom  is   our  food  and  drink  (57). 
Pray  we  Him  to  give  us  joy  everlasting  (58).     You  who  have 
come  to  hear  this  'sarinun',  have  pardon  for  seven  years. 

II.  XV  SIGNA  ANTE  IUDICIUM.1    (A  fragment.    See  two  other 

versions,  note,  p.  162-4.) 7-12 

May  the   grace  of  Jesu  alight  among  us  ( 1 ) !     Take  heed  of    7 

1  After  the  text  was  printed  I  found  that  Mr.  Wright  had  this  poem  in  his 
notes  to  the  2nd  volume  of  the  Chester  Plays,  for  the  Shakspere  Society. 
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the  wonders  before  the  Judgment  (5-8)  which  Isaiah  told  by  8 
the  Holy  Ghost  (10).  At  these  Tokens  children  unborn  shall 
shudder,  and  cry  for  mercy  (25).  The  First  is:  the  stars  shall 
become  as  black  as  coal  (42)  and  be  cast  down  to  earth  (40),  9 
and  terror  shall  fall  on  all  living  (45-52)  [The  Second  is,] 
the  dead  too  shall  arise,  and  for  fear  look  like  witless  beasts 
(53-6).  The  Third:  the  sun  shall  turn  green  and  wan  (62), 
and  then  coal-black  (66).  The  Fourth:  the  sun  shall  become 
red  (70).  The  Fifth :  all  beasts  shall  quake  and  cry  for  mercy,  10 
though  they  cannot  speak  (80).  The  Sixth:  the  mountains 
and  hills  shall  fill  up  the  dales  (85-6),  castles  shall  fall 
(89-92),  and  trees  be  torn  up  by  the  roots  (93-6).  The 
Seventh:  the  trees  shall  grow  again,  with  their  roots  in  the 
air  (97-100),  iron  shall  bleed  (101),  and  poor  and  rich  alike 
shall  die  (105-8);  no  castle  or  steed  shall  save  them  (109-10). 
The  Eighth:  the  sea  shall  draw  together,  and  stand  up  as  a  11 
wall  (117),  the  rivers  shall  cry  to  God  (118),  the  fishes  shall 
think  He  is  dead  (121-4);  and  then  the  waters  shall  return  to 
their  own  place  (125-8).  The  Ninth:  the  skies  shall  speak 
like  a  man  (134-6),  and  pray  that  they  shall  not  be  punished 
for  man's  sin  (144);  [The  Tenth]  all  saints  in  heaven,  and 
cherubin  and  seraphin,  shall  quake  (152);  the  angels  shall 
hold  their  peace  (154),  and  the  fiends  of  hell  shall  moan  with  12 
great  din  (158)  and  pray  for  shelter  (167);  so,  man,  live  a 
good  life  here  (163).  The  Eleventh:  four  winds  shall  rise, 
the  rainbow  shall  fall,  and  the  fiends  shall  be  driven  back  to 
hell.  The  Twelfth:  the  four  elements  shall  cry  for  mercy  to 
Christ ....  [Incomplete.] 

III.   THE  FALL  AND  PASSION 12-15 

God  give  us  his  grace,  me  to  speak  and  you  to  learn,  that 
I  may  show  you  His  uprising  (1-6).  Lucifer  fell  seven  days  13 
and  nights  like  snow,  from  heaven  to  hell  (9-14),  and  man 
was  created  to  fill  his  place  (17).  God  made  Adam  master 
of  all  Paradise  but  one  tree  (23),  and  the  devil  as  a  serpent 
tempted  Eve  with  an  apple  to  make  herself  as  'witti'  as  God 
(31).  When  the  apple  was  eaten,  they  were  driven  out  into 
the  vale  of  Eboir  to  work  hard  (37);  after  900  years  Adam 
died  and  went  to  hell  (39);  and  the  devil  took  all  men,  though 
God  sent  prophets  to  them  (43).  Then  He  took  flesh  'of  maid  14 
mari'  (49),  and  suffered  for  thirty  years  and  more  (53).  Judas 
sold  him  for  thirty  pence,  and  he  suffered  death  upon  the 
tree  (68).  Joseph  of  Arimathea  (71)  buried  Him  in  a  fair 
place  (76).  His  mother  wept  four  bitter  tears  of  blood  (82) —  15 
who  speaks  of  sorrow  against  that  sorrow? — The  third  day  He 
arose  (90),  bringing  the  patriarchs  and  prophets  out  of  hell 
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to  heaven  (93),  and  sent  His  doctrine  abroad  (103)  and  His 
disciples  to  preach  His  lore  (105),  and  ascended  into  heaven. 

IV.  THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 15-16 

Jesu!  give  us  thy  grace.     Men   and  women,   leave  off  your 
great  oaths  (3) ;  no  limb  of  Christ  is  there  unforsworn  by  you     16 
who  are  worse  than  any  dog  (7).     Beware   of  endless  sorrow 

(6).  God  commanded  Isaiah  to  teach  folk  the  Ten  Command- 
ments. I.  Honour  our  God:  those  who  make  gods  through 
witchcraft  shall  all  go  to  the  devil  (24).  II.  Keep  Sunday 
well:  but  now  men  hold  all  their  marketing  on  Sunday.  III. 
Honour  your  father  and  mother:  but  now  it's  as  with  bees  in 
a  hive;  when  a  father  gives  up  his  land  to  his  children,  the 
young  drive  out  the  old.  IV.  <fec.  &c. 

V.  FRAGMENT  ON  THE  SEVEN  SINS 17-20 

The  King  of  Heaven  be  with  us,  and  bless  this  preaching  to 
the  devil's  shame  (1-2).  We  are  all  of  one  foul  earth  (3), 
and  however  rich  we  are,  shall  rot  to  ashes  and  dirt  (4). 
Cleanse  thee  of  thy  misdeeds  (5),  and  amend  thy  sinful  life 
(6).  And  pray  a  Pater  Noster  and  Ave  Mary  that  I  may  18 
break  the  devil's  staff  (7),  and  that  God's  peace  may  be  among 
us  (8);  and  I  will  tell  you  of  the  seven  horrid  sins  by  which 
men  lose  heaven  (10).  I.  Pride,  the  head  of  all  sin.  Lucifer 
fell  by  it  to  hell  for  ever  (3-9).  Man,  why  art  thou  proud  of 
thy  clothing— linen,  woollen,  gloves,  and  shoes  (16) — ,  nothing  19 
but  thy  filthy  skin  (13)  is  thine  own,  so  love  God  and  please 
him  at  the  Judgment  (20).  II.  Coteiousness.  The  covetous 
man  never  comes  to  God's  house  (23),  and  wishes  that  no  one 
alive  were  so  rich  as  he  (27).  He  would  sooner  give  any  man 
his  blood  than  his  goods  (32),  and  sits  abrood  on  his  muck 
(35),  not  thinking  of  his  end  (37);  but  the  devil  shall  take 
away  his  breath  (41),  carry  his  soul  to  hell,  and  be  his  exe- 
cutor (43).  Trust  not  then  to  this  world's  wealth;  it  goes 
away  like  mist  (46).  Be  you  never  so  rich,  when  you  die 
you  may  be  proud  if  you  have  an  old  clout  to  cover  your 
nakedness  (50).  III.  Envy.  This  sin  is  now  much  in  the  20 
land  (52).  And  I'll  tell  you  how.  Worldly  wealth  falls  to 
men  unequally  (55);  some  men  work  hard  and  are  yet  al- 
ways needy  (58),  others  have  more;  and  the  desire  for  this 
raises  strife  (01)  [ends  abruptly]. 

VI.  CHRIST  ON  THE  CROSS.    (A  fragment— Latin  and  English)  20-21 
Look  at   thy  Lord,    and    weep  tears   of  blood!     His  thorn- 
wounded  head,  his  bloody  side,  his  paling  face,  his  dimming 
sight  (7)! 

be-ginne  at  is  heued.  and  loke  to  is  to.  (13) 
J>ou  ne  fiudest  in  is  bodi,  bot  anguis  and  wo. 
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Yet  he  says,  Man  thou  art  full  nigh  to  hell;  turn  again,  and 
come  to  ine,  and  I  will  receive  thee  (20).  See  what  I  suf 
ferecl  for  thee  (23),  and  thou  givest  me  no  thanks  (28).  That 
is  my  greatest  pain  (29). 

VII.  A  RHYME-BEGINNING  FRAGMENT,  or  Specimen  of  In- 

verse Rhyme     21-22 

(On  the  troubles  of  Love  and  Sin.) 

VIII.  A  MORAL  ODE 22-34 

(About  1250  A.  D.—  Another  version  from  one  of  the  Digby 
MSS.  was  printed  by  Hickes  in  his  Thesaurus,  vol.  1,  p.  222. 

It  omits  nine  stanzas  of  this.  Coleridge,  Gloss,  p.  vi.) 
Old  I  arn  in  years,  but  useless  has  been  my  life  (3), — folly 
(4)  and  idle  speech  (5),  sin  in  work  and  word  (6).  My  old 
likings  I  mislike  (7);  and  now  that  I  would  do  better,  I  can't 
(8);  age  has  stolen  on  me  (9).  Slow  we  are  to  good  (10); 
yet  we  must  do  it  while  we  live  (12),  and  trust  not  to  wife  23 
or  child  (13),  for  one  alms  in  life  is  better  than  five  after 
death  (14) ;  and  a  sot  is  he  who  cares  more  for  a  friend  than 
his  own  soul  (15).  Nor  may  wife  trust  to  husband  (16),  nor 
man  to  his  kin  (17);  'who  well  does  not  while  he  may,  he 
shall  not  when  he  would'  (18).  Slack  not  in  well-doing  (19), 
and  do  it  while  you  may  (20).  Trust  not,  rich  men,  to  wall 
and  ditch,  but  send  your  goods  to  heaven  (21).  There,  is 
neither  fire  nor  thief  (22);  and  there  we  send  too  seldom  meat 
and  bread  (23).  Nothing  shall  king  or  sheriff  there  take  from 
us  (25),  and  there  shall  we  find  all  that  we  have  given  for  24 
God's  love  here  (26-9).  All  our  works,  good  and  evil,  shall 
be  weighed  before  Heaven's  King;  He  shall  give  us  our  re- 
ward (30-2);  and  the  poor  with  his  penny  may  buy  the  King- 
dom, as  well  as  the  rich  with  his  pounds  (33-5).  For  all  God's 
works  are  mercy  (36);  He  oversees  the  world  (38),  and  from 
His  bright  eye  is  no  secret  deed  or  dark  thought  hidden 
(39-40).  All  that  is,  is  in  His  hand,  and  He  shaped  all  things 
(41-2).  Everywhere  He  is;  and  they  who  do  His  will,  easily  25 
find  Him  (43-4).  But  what  shall  the  breakers  of  His  com- 
mands—  whorelings,  the  deceitful  and  forsworn  (52)— do  at 
the  Great  Doom  (46),  where  devils  shall  bring  up  all  our  un- 
expiated  sins  (49-51).  Each  man  shall  judge  himself  (54)  — 
his  own  heart  the  best  witness  against  him  (57)— to  death  or 
life  (58).  But  God  shall  judge  each  according  to  his  end  (60);  26 
therefore  do  good,  and  pray  mercy,  before  death  is  at  the 
door  (62-4).  If  you  don't  leave  sin  before  you  can't  do  any 
more  of  it,  you  're  a  fool  to  expect  God's  mercy  for  this 
(64-5).  Yet  He  has  said  'whenever  a  man  repents,  early  or 
late,  mercy  shall  he  find'  (66-7).  Many  say  'who  cares  for 
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punishment;  it  shall  end'  (68).  Little  know  they  its  heat  and 
bitter  blasts  (69-70).  Who  would  give  ending  pleasure  for 
endless  pain  (71-2)?  The  bread  of  sin  is  sweet,  and  so  is 
wild  deer's  flesh;  but  he  buys  it  too  dear  who  gives  his  neck 
for  it  (73).  A  full  belly  talks  lightly  of  hunger  (74),  but  if 
a  man  had  tried  a  little  hell-fire,  he'd  think  otherwise  of  it  27 
(75-6);  no  earthly  wealth  could  get  him  endless  joy  (78).  Of 
the  Judgment.  There  may  we  dread  (80),  for  all  that  was 
hidden  here  shall  be  uncovered  (81),  every  man's  life  shall  be 
known  (82).  The  penitent  shall  not  be  ashamed,  but  others 
shall  be  lost  (83-4).  The  Doom  shall  soon  be  over  (85),  and 
hard  men  and  makers  of  evil  laws  shall  be  punished  (86). 
Doers  of  good  shall  go  to  heaven  (89),  and  of  evil  to  hell  (90) 
where  they  shall  dwell  without  end  (91):  no  relief  will  there 
be  (92),  for  not  again  will  Christ  break  hell  (93),  and  none  28 
else  can  do  it  (94).  Our  Lord  bought  us  with  his  blood  (95), 
and  we  '11  not  give  a  bit  of  our  bread  for  His  love  (96). 
Death  came  in  through  the  old  devil's  spite  (98),  and  for  our 
first  father's  guilt  have  we  fallen  into  misery  (99-100),  else 
we  might  have  lived  in  bliss  for  ever  (101).  Great  was  thus 
the  sin  for  which  all  died  (102);  and  if,  for  that,  such  ven- 
geance was  taken,  what  shall  we  do  who  sin  so  oft  (104)? 
Full  long  shall  we  be  in  hell,  if  Adam  was  there  so  many 
hundred  years  for  one  bare  sin  (105-6).  God's  mercy  is  not 
less  than  his  might  (107),  and  the  devil  himself  might  have 
it  if  he  would  seek  it  (108).  But  Hell's  King  is  merciless  29 
(109);  he  who  most  does  his  will  gets  worst  reward—  a  bath 
of  boiling  pitch  (110).  God  keep  us  from  it  (111)!  and  I  will 
warn  you  as  wise  men  and  the  Book  say  (113-14).  Of  the 
Pains  of  Heft.  There  is  hunger  and  thirst  for  evil  misers 
(116);  change  from  chill  to  heat,  and  heat  to  chill  (117);  with 
no  relief  (119).  The  unsteadfast  walk  ever,  seeking  rest  and 
finding  none,—  wearily  up  and  down  as  water  driven  with  the 
wind  (120-2);  and  quarrellers  shall  bathe  in  ever-boiling  pitch 
(124).  Fire  is  there  that  ever  burns,  unquenchable  by  sea,  or  30 
Avon  stream,  or  Stour  (125-6),  and  in  it  shall  be  those  who 
were  full  of  foul  tricks  (127),  who  loved  robbery,  whoredom, 
and  drunkenness  (128),  were  liars  (129),  lovers  of  others'  wives 
and  deserters  of  their  own  (130),  hoarders  of  goods  (131),  and 
stingy  men  (132),  those  greedy  of  silver  and  gold  (133),  doers 
ofuntrueness  (134)  and  the  evil  Spirit's  teachings  (135).  Ad- 
ders, snakes,  efts,  and  toads,  shall  tear  and  fret  the  evil 
speakers  and  envious  (138).  Never  sun  shines  there,  nor 
moon,  nor  star  (139),  but  only  foul  smoke  and  darkness  (140). 
There  laj  loathly  fiends  (141)  and  frightful  wights  (142),  dread 
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Satauas  and  old  Beelzebub  (148).  No  heart  can  think,  or 
tongue  tell,  how  great  is  the  pain  of  hell  (144);  but  the  greatest 
is,  that  the  damned  know  it  is  endless  (146).  Heathen  men  are 
there  (147);  and  wicked  Christians  (148),  whom  neither  money, 
prayers,  nor  alms,  shall  help  (149-50).  Let  each  shield  him- 
self while  he  can,  and  warn  his  friend,  as  I  have  done  (151); 
and  leave  what  God  has  forbidden,  and  do  what  He  has  com- 
manded (153).  Love  God  and  your  fellow-Christian  (154),  all 
hangs  on  these  two  words  (loo).  But  it  is  hard  to  stand,  and  32 
easy  to  fall,  unless  Christ  gives  us  strength  (157-8);  if  we 
worked  for  God  as  we  do  for  goods  and  gain,  we  should  have 
more  of  heaven  than  earls  or  kings  do  (159-61).  There,  is 
no  thirst  or  hunger,  death  or  age  (162);  but  of  it  we  think 
too  seldom,  and  of  this  world  too  oft  (163-4),  though  here  we 
are  a  little  while,  and  long  elsewhere  (165).  Let  us  beware, 
or  the  world  will  drown  us  (166).  Most  of  us  drink  of  one 
devil's  cup  (167);  but  let  us  guard  against  sin  with  fasting, 
alms,  and  prayers  (169),  leaving  the  broad  street  (170),  and 
going  the  narrow  way— green  and  fair  it  is,  though  few  tread 
it  (171).  It  is  God's  command  (174),  for  which  men  leave  33 
their  own  will  (17r>);  and  will  bring  us  with  the  fair  few  men 
to  heaven's  king  (176),  with  Whom  is  mirth  and  angels'  song 
(177),  and  neither  ill  nor  wane  (179).  Some  have  less  joy, 
and  some  more,  according  to  their  deeds  here  (180).  God 
alone  is  their  food,  their  life,  their  bliss  (181),  their  clothing, 
and  their  joy  (182-3);  their  sun  and  nightless  day  (184).  In 
heaven  is  weal  and  rest  (186),  bliss  without  sorrow,  and  life 
without  death  (187):  neither  sorrow  nor  sore  (188).  God  alone 
is  the  bliss  of  angels  and  men  (189),  but  all  shall  not  see 
His  light  alike,  only  as  they  loved  Him  here  (190-2).  Christ  34 
shall  be  enough  for  all  his  darlings  (194),  and  of  the  sight  of 
Him  is  no  satiety  (195).  God  is  so  lovely  in  His  godship  that 
no  man  can  tell  what  mirth  have  those  who  are  in  His  bliss 
(196-7).  To  it  may  He  bring  us  (198),  and  Christ  grant  us 
here  to  lead  such  life  that  we  may  thither  come.  Amen. 


LIVES  OF  SAINTS. 

IX.    ST.  DUNSTAN  (MS.  ab.  1305  A.  D.) 34-40 

While  he  was  in  his  mother's  womb,  her  taper  on  Candlemas 
day  was  miraculously  lighted,  and  other  folk  lit  their  lights  at     35 
hers,   typifying  the  light  he  should  give  to  England  (1.  1-20). 
He  was  born  A.D.  925,  the  first  year  of  King  Athelstan  (21), 
and  brought  up  at  Glastonbury  (26).     When  grown  up,  he 
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went  to  his  uncle  St.  Aldelm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (32), 
•who  took  him  to  the  king  (36),  and  Athelstan  appointed  him 
to  the  House  of  Glastonhury  (42),  which  was  established  453 
years  before  he  was  born  (48),  and  before  Sts.  Patrick  and 
Austin  brought  Christianity  to  England  (50).  Of  Glastonbury,  36 
Dunstan  was  made  Abbot  (58),  and,  when  he  was  not  at  public 
prayers,  worked  in  his  private  smithy  (60),  and  was  then  in 
three  places  at  once  (67),  for  his  hands  were  at  work,  his 
heart  with  God,  and  his  mouth  praying  prayers  (68).  This 
made  the  devil  spiteful,  and  he  came  as  a  fair  woman  to 
tempt  Dunstan  (71).  The  saint  chatted  away,  but  quietly 
heated  his  pincers,  and  when  they  were  'all  afire'  (79),  seized 
the  devil  by  the  nose  (80),  who  wriggled  and  yelled  and  hopped 
about  till  he  got  loose  (82-7),  and  then  flew  off  screaming 
"Out,  what  hap  pe  calewe  ido:  what  hap  pe  calewe  ido"  (89).  37 
Dunstan  had  great  power  with  King  Edmund  (94);  but  Edwin 
put  him  out  of  his  abbey,  and  drove  him  out  of  England 
(101).  After  Edwin's  death,  his  brother  Edgar  had  Dunstan 
home  again  (113),  made  him  Bishop  of  Worcester  (119)  and 
of  London  (131),  and  then  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (135).  38 
He  upheld  firmly  the  rights  of  holy  church,  and  made  parsons 
give  up  either  their  lechery  or  their  livings  (138-40).  With 
St.  Osewold  (Bishop  of  Worcester)  and  St.  Adelwold  (Bishop 
of  Rochester),  he  cast  out  wicked  parsons  (146),  and  founded 
48  Abbeys  of  monks  and  nuns  (149).  Our  Lord  granted  him 
a  sight  of  his  father  and  mother  in  heaven  (157),  and  of  the 
joy  of  heaven  (162),  and  let  him  hear  the  angels'  merry  song 
of  "Lord  have  mercy  upon  us,  Christ  have  mercy  upon  us"  39 
(165).  He  loved  well  the  harp  (169),  and  alter  playing  it  one 
day,  hung  it  on  the  wall  (176),  and  the  harp  of  itself  sang 
the  merry  anthem  "All  saints'  souls  be  glad  that  are  in 
heaven  &c."  (181).  When  he  had  lived  many  a  day  (191), 
one  Holy  Thursday  he  fell  sick,  and  had  his  special  friends 
and  servants  called  to  him  (195),  and  forgave  them  their 
trespasses,  and  absolved  them  (197),  and  on  Saturday  bid  good 
day  to  his  friars  (200),  and  then  died,  A.  D.  980.  40 

AN  OXFORD  STUDENT:- one  of  the  Miracles  of  Our  Lady.  40-42 
A  northern  knight's  son  goes  to  church  with  his  mother,  and 
seeing  a  Crucifix  asks  his  mother  who  the  man  on  it  (5),  ami 
the  fair  woman  by  his  side,  are  (10).    She  tells  her  boy,  and 
he  oft  thinks  of  Our  Lady's  sorrow  at  seeing  her  dear  Son 
die  (17).     He  is  put  to  school  at  Oxi'm-.l  (20),    dues  a  deadly     41 
sin  (24),  but  is  shriven  (26),  and  prays  Our  Lady  for  forgive- 
ness (29).    He  dies  at  Oxford  (o7),  and  two  clerks,  his  friends, 
watch  the  bier  (40),   but   will  not  light  the  tapers  till  some 
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of  the  Masters  come  (42-4).  While  the  clerks  sleep,  they 
both  think  they  see  angels  carry  their  dead  friend's  soul  to 
heaven  (48),  Our  Lady  going  before,  and  opening  the  door 
of  heaven  (50),  and  asking  her  Son  to  take  her  friend  into 
His  joy  (53);  Christ  promises  that  He  will,  for  the  youth's 
prayers  to  Him  by  the  Virgin's  sorrow  when  she  saw  Him 
die  (56).  Our  Lady  then  sends  from  heaven,  and  lights  the  42 
tapers  round  the  corpse  (60);  the  clerks  awake;  the  Masters 
come  and  do  the  service,  and  bury  the  body  (64).  The  clerks 
tell  their  own  Master  their  vision  (65),  and  then  the  youth's 
shriftfather  is  told  (70);  and  he  says  it  is  true  that  the  boy 
had  ever  in  mind  Our  Lady's  grief  when  she  saw  her  Son  die 
on  the  Cross  (72). 

XI.  THE  JEWS  AND  THE  CROSS  :-another  of  the  Miracles  of 

Our  Lady 42-43 

As  an  Archbishop  in  Toledo  was  consecrating  the  Mass,  he 
heard  the  Virgin's  voice  from  heaven  cry  'Alias,  the  Jews' 
treachery',  and  lament  their  treatment  of  her  Son  on  the 
Cross  (4-10).  After  mass  search  is  made,  and  the  form  of 
our  Lord  is  found,  nailed  through  hands  and  feet  to  a  Cross 
by  the  Jews,  and  pierced  with  five  wounds  (14-16).  Now, 
Lady,  give  us  grace  that  we  may  come  to  the  Joy  that  thou  art  in! 

XII.  LIFE  OF  ST.  SWITHIN  [?  since  printed  by  Mr.  Earle  in  his 

St.  Switiun.'] 43-47 

He  was  born  in  Winchester,  in  the  time  of  king  Egberd,  the 
18th  king  after  Kenewold  whom  St.  Beryn  brought  to  Chris- 
tianity (1-6),  though  St.  Austin  had  before  converted  Athel- 
bright  (8).  Swithin  began  to  serve  Christ  when  young  (13); 
he  was  made  priest  by  Elrneston,  Bishop  of  Winchester  (15), 
and  the  king  made  him  his  chief  counsellor  (22),  and  teacher 
of  his  son  and  heir  Athulf  (25).  After  Egbert's  death,  Athulf 
becomes  king  (28),  follows  Swithin's  counsel  (30),  and  makes 
him  Bishop  of  Winchester  (35).  Through  all  the  land  men 
pay  their  tithe  well,  and  Swithin  uprears  broken  churches 
(40-1),  builds  new  ones,  and  displays  no  pomp  at  their  con- 
secration, no  ringing,  'bobance',  or  show  of  horses  and  squires 
(45-6).  He  also  improves  the  town  of  Winchester;  builds  the 
strong  bridge  outside  of  the  East  gate  (52-3);  and  performs 
the  miracle  of  making  whole  the  broken  eggs  of  a  country-  45 
woman  that  one  of  his  workmen  has  upset  in  trying  to  kiss 
her  (55-67).  If  egg-mongers  now  could  get  their  eggs  so 
treated,  they  might  hop  over  ditches,  and  wrestle  and  fight 
(69-70).  After  Athulf  s  death,  his  son  Adelberd  was  king  (72), 
and  in  his  third  year  (A.  D.  816)  Swithin  died,  bidding  his 
men  not  to  bury  him  in  church  with  pride,  but  somewhere 
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without,  in  a  place  little  thought  of  (78).  This  they  did  (83), 
and  there  he  lay  109  years  and  more  (85),  till  he  was  taken 
up  by  order  of  king  Edgar,  father  of  St.  Edward  (88),  and 
ninth  king  after  Adelbert  (91).  For  then  the  Saint  appear^ 
to  a  holy  man,  and  bids  him  go  to  Athelwold,  Bishop  of  4G 
Winchester,  and  tell  him  to  move  his  corpse  to  a  high  place 
(104);  and  as  a  sign  the  holy  man's  illness  shall  leave  him 
(108),  and  the  rings  on  the  stone  that  covers  the  corpse,  shall 
be  taken  off  easily  by  the  bishop,  and  fastened  on  again  (116). 
The  good  man  arises,  is  cured  of  his  illness  (120),  and  Athel- 
wold easily  takes  the  ring  off  the  grave-stone,  and  puts  it  on 
again  (124).  King  Edgar  appoints  the  18th  of  July  for  re- 
moving the  corpse  (132),  Bishops  and  Abbots  are  summoned  47 
(134),  a  great  procession  is  made  (140),  and  the  body  dug 
down  to;  a  wonderful  sweetness  comes  from  it — which,  as 
you  know  by  other  dead  men ,  is  much  against  right  (145-9) 
—a  blind  woman  has  her  sight,  and  more  than  200  sick  are 
cured  (150-2).  The  corpse  is  put  in  a  fair  and  noble  shrine 
in  St.  Peter's  Church,  and  works  many  miracles  (154-6). 
XIII.  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  KENELM,  King  of  the  March  of  Wales  .  .  47-57 
Kenulf,  who  built  the  Abbey  of  Winchcombe  (the  greatest 
city  in  the  west  half  of  England,  7),  was  his  father  (3).  In  48 
that  time  were  five  kings  in  England  (9),  who  had  their  parts 
by  themselves  (20);  and  England  is  800  miles  long,  and  200 
broad  (12);  and  in  it  are  three  principal  rivers,  Hnmber, 
Thames,  and  Severn  (16).  The  king  of  the  March  had  Wor- 
cestershire (23),  Warwickshire,  Gloucestershire,  Chestershire, 
Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  half  Shropshire,  Herefordshire,  some 
of  Gloucestershire,  Northamptonshire,  Buckinghamshire,  Ox- 
fordshire, Leicestershire,  Lincolnshire,  and  Nottinghamshire: 
all  these  were  formerly  called  the  March  of  Wales,  and  of  all 
was  Kenelm  king  (40),  and  Winchcombe  was  his  chief  city  49 
(42).  Of  the  other  4  kings,  he  of  \\'esse.t-  (47)  had  Wiltshire, 
Dorset-  and  Berkshire,  Sussex,  Chichester,  Southampteshire, 
Surrey,  Devonshire,  and  Cornwall  (58).  The  king  of  Kent 
had  Kent  (51);.  The  king  of  Easttnnd  (('.:})  had  Norfolk,  Suf- 
folk, the  Isle  of  Ely,  and  Cambridge  (66).  The  king  of 
i\orthnnihcrl(ind  had  all  the  land  beyond  the  H umber  into 
Scotland  (70).  [The  divisions  of  the  counties  into  Bishoprics 
are  also  stated  in  the  text.)  Kenulf  died  A.D.  819,  and  St.  50 
Kenelin  succeeded  to  the  throne,  though  only  seven  y> 
old.  One  of  his  nston,  \\VnyMi-,  lnvc.l  him  (85);  but  the 
other,  Quendride,  envied  him  (91),  and  thought  she  should 
have  his  heritage  if  she  could  kill  him  (94);  so  she  gave  him 
poison,  but  it  did  not  hurt  him,  as  our  Lord  would  not  have 
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him  martyred  so  lightly  (101).  Then  she  promised  his  guardian, 
Askebert,  money  and  herself  if  he  would  kill  Kenelrn  (112-15). 
And  Kenelm  had  this  dream,— that  before  his  bed  (117)  was  51 
a  noble  tree  with  wax  lights  and  lamps  on  it,  and  when  he 
had  climbed  up  to  its  highest  bough,  one  of  his  best  friends 
'srnot  atuo  pis  treo',  and  then  Kenelm  became  a  little  bird, 
and  flew  right  into  heaven  (130).  Not  knowing  what  the 
dream  means,  St.  Kenelm  tells  his  nurse  Wolwenne  (138), 
who  explains  that  his  sister  is  plotting  his  death  (144),  and 
that  the  little  bird  was  his  soul,  that  should  go  to  heaven 
after  his  life's  end  (146).  Askebert  takes  him  to  hunt  in  the 
wood  of  Clent  (152),  and  he  lies  down  to  sleep  (155).  Aske-  52 
bert  digs  a  pit  for  him,  but  the  boy  awakes  (159),  and  tells  him 
that  he  loses  his  time,  as  he  (Kenelm)  will  not  die  till  his 
stick  gives  a  sign  that  he  is  to  be  martyred  (166).  They  go 
on;  Askebert  sticks  the  stick  in  the  ground  (169),  it  begins 
to  put  forth  leaves,  and  becomes  a  great  ash  (171).  Askebert 
delays  to  do  his  wicked  deed  (179),  but  Kenelm  says  "that 
thou  doest,  do  soon"  (180),  and  begins  singing  Te  domine 
laudamus  (182);  at  "the  white  Company  of  Martyrs,  Lord, 
praiseth  thee",  Askebert  smites  off  his  head,  under  a  haw- 
thorn tree  (187),  and  a  white  dove  flies  out  of  him  to  heaven 
(190).  Askebert  buries  the  corpse  (195),  and  goes  and  tells  53 
Quendride  (198).  She  seizes  all  her  brother's  land  and  manors 
(200),  makes  herself  queen  of  the  March,  and  becomes  a  shrew 
lady  (202),  and  forbids  any  one  even  to  name  her  brother's 
name  (208)  under  pain  of  beheading  (210).  So  his  death  was 
forgotten  by  men  that  have  wits  (218),  but  God  made  a  dumb 
beast  remember  it  (220).  For  a  widow's  white  cow,  that  went 
with  other  cows  into  the  valley  where  Kenelm  was  buried, 
would  always  leave  them  and  He  about  his  holy  corpse  (226) 
without  feeding  (229);  and  yet  she  was  always  'fat  and  round'  54 
(231),  and  no  other  cow  gave  half  as  much  milk  (233)— a  man 
who  had  cows  like  her  need  not  care  though  his  larder  were 
bare  and  his  pastures  poor  (236). — Folk  watched  the  cow,  and 
thought  it  was  some  token  (242).  (The  valley  was  named 
Coubache  (244).)  One  day  as  the  Pope  (251)  was  singing  Mass 
at  St.  Peter's  in  Rome,  a  dove  whiter  than  any  snow  (253) 
laid  a  writing  with  letters  of  gold  in  English  on  the  altar, 
saying  that  Kenelm  lay  under  a  thorn  in  Coubach,  bereft  of 
his  head  (266).  This  writ  was  kept  as  a  relick,  as  coming  55 
from  heaven  and  our  Lord's  hand  (273),  and  St.  Kenelm's  day 
is  kept  as  a  feast  clay  at  Rome  (276).  The  Pope  sent  to 
Wolfred,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  have  the  body  sought 
out  (283).  It  is  sought  for,  and  found,  under  the  thorn  of 
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Coubage  (289),  and  when  taken  up,  a  spring  flows  out  of  the 
place  where  it  was  (204)  which  is  called  St.  Kenelm's  well 
(297),  and  sick  men  are  cured  by  it  (298).  Though  the  Bishop 
had  ordered  the  body  to  be  taken  to  Winchcomb  in  Gloucester- 
shire (303),  the  Worcestershire  men  swear  they  will  keep 
it;  and  the  two  shires  meet  and  strive  for  it  by  the  water  of  56 
IVrschore  (310).  At  last  they  agree,  that  they  will  go  to 
sleep,  and  whichever  side  wakes  the  sooner,  shall  go  off  and 
take  the  body  with  them  (316).  The  Gloucestershire  men  wake 
first  (319),  and  carry  away  the  body  (321).  On  their  journey  they 
get  very  weary,  and  are  obliged  to  rest  on  a  high  down  on  (he 
east  of  Winchcomb  (328);  they  pray  for  drink,  and  a  well 
springs  up  on  the  top  of  the  down,  that  is  still  there  (331), 
and  by  which  the  monks  have  built  St.  Kenelm's  Chapel  (336). 
Qnendride  sat  in  St  Peter's  Church  in  a  soler,  saw  the  crowd 
on  the  down  (341),  and  was  told  that  her  brother  was  being 
brought  to  the  Church  (344).  So  she  opened  her  Psalter  at  57 
the  first  psalm,  to  curse  her  brother's  corpse  with  it  (350), 
and  when  she  got  to  the  19th  verse,  where  the  cursing  of  evil 
men  ends,  out  burst  both  her  eyes,  and  fell  down  on  her 
Psalter  (350).  The  holy  body  was  put  into  a  noble  shrine  in 
the  Abbey  (361),  and  the  bad  queen  died  in  shame,  and  her 
body  was  thrown  into  a  foul  ditch  (364). 

XIV.  A  MIRACLE  OF  ST.  JAMES'S 57-59 

In  the  city  of  Lyons  a  young  man  who  often  went  as  a  pil- 
grim to  St.  James,  did  a  deed  of  lechery  (4),  and  as  he  was 
going  to  be  shriven  for  it,  the  devil  met  him,   and  told  him     58 
that  he  was  St.  James  (11),  and  that  he  must  carve  off  the 
member  with  which  he  had  sinned  (19).     This  the  man  does, 

and  kills  himself  (26).  The  devil  is  ready,  takes  the  man's 
soul,  and  is  going  off  to  hell  with  it  (29),  when  St.  James 
comes  down,  bids  the  shrew  stop  (30),  and  disputes  his 
right  to  the  soul.  The  strife  lasts  long  (41),  and  at  last  St. 
James  takes  the  devil,  yelling  and  quaking  (46),  to  our  Lady.  59 
There  he  'found  his  match'  (48),  and  is  reproached  by  her  for 
his  treachery  (51,  59).  As  through  this,  the  man's  life  was 
taken,  our  Lady  makes  the  soul  go  again  into  the  man's  body, 
which  arises  from  death  to  life  (63),  and  the  man  leads  a  good 
life  afterwards,  though  without  his  lost  members  (65).  The 
devil  went  away,  and  held  himself  beguiled  (67);  may  sorrow 
and  lither  thrift  fall  on  his  head!  Amen,  say  all  (70). 

XV.  THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  CHRISTOPHER  ..." 69-65 

How  Cristophev  was  a  very  big  man,  24  feet  long,  and  wanted 

to  serve   the  most  powerful   Master,   who   was   under  no   one     60 
else.    Finding  such  a  one,  he  served  him  till  he  said  he  feared 
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the  Devil;   on  which  Cristopher  went  to  seek  the  Devil,   and 
served  him,  till  they  passed  by  a  Cross,  which  the  Devil  ran     61 
out   of  the  road  for,  into  thorns  and  briars.     Cristopher  at 
once  left  the  Devil,  and  went  to  a  hermit  to  ask  about  Christ. 
The  hermit  ordered  him,  as  penance,  to  live  on  the  bank  of 
a  river,  and  carry  people  over  it.    This  he  does,  till  one  night     C2 
a  little  boy  comes,  who  is  very  heavy,  and  nearly  drowns  him. 
The  boy  is  Christ,  weighted  with  the  sins  of  the  world;  and 
after  making  Cristopher's  staff  leaf  and  fruit,  Christ  sends  him 
out  to  preach  the  gospel.     Cristopher  converts  many  people, 
and  their  king  sends  two  successive  parties  of  100  knights  to     63 
capture  him;  they  daren't  do   it;   but  he    goes   with  the  last 
party,  and  converts  them.    The  king  imprisons  him,  and  sends     64 
two  women  to  seduce  him;   but  he  converts  them,   and  they 
drag  the  king's  idols  in  the  dust,  for  which  they  are  martyred.     65 
The  king  then  has  Cristopher  put  on  a  gridiron  to  be  roasted,  but 
the  gridiron  melts ,  and  the  fire  goes  out.    He  then  has  him 
shot  at;  but  the  arrows  stick  in  the  air,  and  one  goes  into 
the  king's  eye.    Cristopher  tells  the  king  to  smear  it  with  his 
blood;  so  the  king  martyrs  him,  is  cured,  and  turns  Christian. 

XVI.  THE  11,000  VIRGINS 66-70 

How  Ourse,  the   daughter  of  King  Maur  of  Britain,  is  asked 

in  marriage  by  another  king  for  his  son.  Her  father  is  sor- 
rowful at  it;  an  angel  tells  her  that  she  may  marry  in  3  years  67 
if  they  get  her  10  maidens,  and  then  1000  for  each  of  the  11. 
This  is  done  (p.  67),  Ourse  converts  them,  and  the  king  builds 
them  a  ship  in  which  they  sail  about  and  have  games  (p.  67). 
A  wind  drives  them  to  Cologne  (p.  68),  and  an  angel  tells  68 
Ourse  that  they  shall  be  martyred  there.  They  go  on  to  Basilie, 
and  Rome,  where  the  British  pope  Ciriac  welcomes  them.  An 
angel  tells  him  he  will  be  martyred  with  the  Virgins.  He 
resigns  his  dignity.  Maximinian  and  Africanus  tell  the  king 
of  Cologne  to  martyr  the  Virgins  when  they  come  there. 
Ourse's  sweetheart  baptises  his  mother  and  his  sister  Florentine  69 
(p.  69),  goes  with  them  to  Cologne,  and  agrees  to  suffer  death 
with  Ourse.  The  prince  of  Cologne  has  them  killed,  but  of- 
fers to  marry  Ourse;  she  refuses,  and  he  has  her  shot.  Ciriac 
and  many  others  are  killed  too;  all  A.  D.  238  (p.  69).  They 
are  buried  in  a  nunnery  (p.  70).  An  abbot  asks  for  a  body  70 
of  one ,  saying  he  will  put  it  in  gold ;  he  leaves  it  in  wood 
for  a  year,  and  so  the  body  one  night  goes  up  to  the  altar. 
The  monks  go  to  the  tomb,  and  find  the  body  just  as  it  was 
put  there.  The  abbess  of  the  convent  will  not  let  the  body 
go,  seeing  it  was  God's  will  that  it  should  stop  there  (p.  70). 

XVII.  ST.  EDMUND  THE  CONFESSOR  .  71-87 
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How   he  was  bom  in    Abiugdon   on  St   Edmund's  day.   and     71 
soiled  no  cloth  when  he  came  out  of  his  mother.    'Mabille  the 
rich'  was  his  mother's  name;  Robert,  Margery,  and  Alice,  her 
other  children's.    She  brings  them  up  to  eat  bread  and  water 
on  Fridays,  and  sends  the  boys  'to  scole  to  Parys'  with  very 
little  money  (p.  71)  and  with  hair  shirts  (p.  72).     St.  Edmund     72 
is  good;  Christ  comes  to  him  as  a  fair  white  child,  and  says 
he  is  always  by  his  side  (p.  7-2).    St.  Edmund  crosses  his  fore- 
head thrice   every   night  (p.  73),   and   never  does  lechery   at     73 
Paris  or  Oxford,   but  weds  Our  Lady  with  a  ring,   and  keeps 
his  pledge.    His  landlady's  daughter  creeps  into  his  bed  naked 
(p    73),   so   he    gives  her  a  sound  flogging,   and   makes  her 
bleed  (p.  74),  which  takes  away  her  lechery,   and  she  dies  a     74 
virgin.     His  mother  dies,   charging  him  to  put  her  daughters 
in   a   nunnery.      She   is   buried   at   Abingdon,    with  'Mabille, 
flower  of  widows'  graven  on  her  tomb  (p.  74).     Edmund  puts 
his  sisters   into   the    nunnery   of  Cateby   in  Northamptonshire     75 
(p.  75).     The  horse-hair   shirts    he   wore   are   described,    and 
the  penances  he  did.     The  hair-shirts   will  neither  burn  nor 
sink  (p.  75).     How   the  devils,   like   a  flock   of  choughs   and 
crows ,  tossed   about   the   soul   of  a  dead  sinner  of  Stafgrene     76 
(p.  7G).    How  St.  Edmund  always  said  a  prayer  to  Christ,  the 
Virgin,  and  St.  John.     One  day  he  forgot  it.    St.  John  came 
with  a  staff,   and  threatened   to   strike  him,    but  forgave  him 
(p.  76).     How  St.  Edmund   read  Art  for  six  years   at  Oxford     77 
(p.  77),  and   then  'Arsmetrike';   but  his  mother  tells  him  to 
study  better  figures,  and  draws  three  Circles,  for  the  Trinity, 
in  his  hand.     So  he  studies  Divinity  (1.  238),  and  teaches  so 
as  to  turn  men  from  the  world,  and  make  people  weep.    One     78 
day  in  a  doze  he  sees  a  dove  bring  him  Christ's  flesh  (p.  78),  and 
then  disputes  wonderfully  concerning  the  Trinity.     He  forgets 
one  night  to  think  of  Christ's  passion;  the  devil  takes  hold  of 
his  hand  to  stop  him  from  crossing  himself,  but  he  thinks  of 
the  Passion,  catches  the  devil  by  the  throat,  and  the  devil  con- 
fesses that  the  Passion  is  the  best  protector  against  him  (p.  79).     79 
He  arranges  his  time  so  as  never  to  be  idle,   and  becomes  a 
great  preacher.     The   Pope   orders    the  Bishops    to   choose   a 
wise  man  to  preach   about   the  Crusade,   and  St.  Edmund  is 
chosen.    He  will  take  no  money  from  poor  persons, — not  like 
these  Archdeacons   who   work  them   woe  (I.  329).     A  woman 
tries   to  draw   her  lover  back  from  taking  the  Cross   (p.  79); 
her  hand   becomes   crooked,    but  is   made   straight  again    on     80 
lici-  taking  the  Cross  (p.  80).    While  St.  Edmund  is  preaching 
in  All  Saints  Churchyard,  Oxford,  bad  weather  comes  on,  and 
the  people  run  for  fear  of  spoiling  their  clothes  (I.  358),  but 
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the  saint  tells  them  the  storm  is  sent  by  the  devil ,  and  on 
St.  E.'s  prayer  to  God,  it  removes  to  the  half  of  the  church 
where  he  is  not  standing,  so  that  those  who  went  away  got 
wet,  and  those  who  stopt  kept  dry  (1.374).  Another  miracle  81 
he  wrought  at  Worcester  (1.  375).  He  was  made  Canon  secular 
of  Salisbury,  and  Treasurer  (1.  382),  gave  much  to  the  poor 
(1  384),  never  eat  his  fill  (I.  391),  and  before  Easter  eat  nothing 
that  had  suffered  death  (1.  400).  He  was  elected  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury;  but  when  told  of  the  election  by  his  chamber-  82 
lain,  he  said  "Be  still,  fool,  go  out,  make  fast  the  door,  and 
let  no  man  disturb  me"  (1.  417).  Neither  to  the  messengers 
(1.430),  nor  the  Canons  (1.440)  would  he  give  way;  but  the 
Bishop's  command  he  was  obliged  to  obey,  and  so  was  con-  83 
secrated  Archbishop  (1.  456)  He  was  strong  in  penance  and 
fasting,  and  had  ever  pity  of  poor  men  to  whom  high  men 
did,  all  day,  woe  (1.462):  witness,  his  giving  back  to  a  ten- 
ant's widow  the  heriot  beast  she  had  brought  him  on  her  hus- 
band's death  (1.  464-82).  So  good  was  he ,  that  the  devil  raised 
strife  between  him  and  King  Henry  (John's  son)  who  held  the  84 
Convent  of  Canterbury  against  him  (1.  488-93).  Though  the 
Legate  was  against  him,  St.  Edmund  held  out,  disregarded 
the  king's  threats,  and  cursed  him  and  all  oppressors  of  the 
Church  (1.514).  St.  Thomas  appeared  to  St.  Edmund,  ex- 
horted him  not  to  bend ,  and  let  him  kiss  his  mouth  (I.  528),  85 
St.  Edmund,  following  Becket's  example,  went  to  France,  to 
Ponteney,  where  he  dwelt  till  obliged  to  leave  for  better  air 
(1.  534-48)  and  go  to  Soycie  (1.  556).  There  he  drew  towards 
death,  asked  for  our  Lord's  flesh,  called  Him  to  witness  that  86 
nothing  but  Him  he  had  desired  on  earth  (1.566);  then  he 
partook  of  the  flesh,  said  that  joy  was  in  his  heart,  and  re- 
joiced over  where  he  was  going  (1.  578).  At  sunrise  he  died, 
A.I).  1242;  'his  guttes'  were  buried  in  the  town,  in  the 
'Minstre  of  seint  Jake'  (1.  588),  but  his  holy  body  was  carried 
to  Ponteney,  on  St.  Edmund  the  King's  day,  the  day  when 
he  had  promised  the  monks  to  be  with  them  (1.  588-93). 

XVIII.     ST.  EDMUND  THE  KING 87-89 

He  was  king  of  Suffolk  (3),  and  a  hardy  and  courteous  knight 
(6).  Two  princes  of  another  land,  Hyngar  and  Hubba,  in- 
vaded England  and  conquered  Northumberland  (7-12).  Then 
Hyugar  came  to  St.  Edmund's  chief  town  (19),  made  it  bare, 
slew  his  people  (21),  tore  children  from  their  mothers'  breasts, 
killed  them  (23),  and  burnt  the  town  to  dust  (26);  besieged 
Eglesdon  where  St.  Edmund  was  (34),  took  the  king,  bound  88 
him  to  a  tree  (40),  and  shot  at  him  with  arrows  till  his  body 
was  as  full  of  them  as  a  hedgehog  is  of  prickles  (47)— like 
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St.  Bastian  was  martyred  (61).  Bat  Edmund  ipiictly  called  on 
(lod,  and  so  Ifynirnr  had  his  head  cut  off  (56),  and  hidden  in  a 
secret  place  in  the  wood  of  Eglesdon  (Gt-6).  There  a  wild  80 
\\olf  finds  it,  and  though  his  nature  'were  bctcrc  to  s\volo\\e 
hit',  he  licks  and  kisses  it  like  his  own  whelp  (70).  After- 
wards Christian  men  look  for  it,  and  when  they  come  near, 
the  head  calls  out  "Here;  here;  here"  (79).  They  take  it 
up  and  carry  it  off  with  the  body— the  wolf  yelling  piteously 
(SO)— to  St.  Ednmndsbury  (89),  where  it  was  put  in  a  noble 
shrine  (91),  and  the  torn  flesh  became  whole  again  (94),  and 
the  head  joined  on  to  the  body,  but  a  thin  red  line,  shining 
like  gold  (98),  was  where  the  head  had  been  cut  off.  And  a 
fair  pilgrimage  it  is,  to  go  there  and  honour  that  holy  body 
(100). 

XIX.    THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  KATHERINE    90-98 

When  she  was  eighteen,  Maxentins  commanded  all  his  officials 
to  come  to  Alexandria  to  sacrifice  to  their  gods  (10).  St. 
Katherine  sees  their  'giddyhood'  in  worshipping  idols,  goes  to 
the  Emperor  (16),  and  asks  him  why  he  is  so  proud  of  his 
Temple  of  lime  and  stone,  and  regards  not  the  high  Temple 
of  heaven,  whose  sun  and  moon  and  stars  never  weary  (26): 
on  that  he  should  think,  forsake  his  idols,  and  honour  God 
(30).  The  Emperor  bids  her  wait,  and  then  questions  her  (39,  91 
61).  She  says  she  is  King  Cost's  daughter  (47),  that  idols 
are  no  help  (50),  and  that  the  Emperor's  soul  will  go  to  hell 
(62).  He  sends  for  great  clerks  (68);  fifty  come  (71),  and  the  92 
maid  is  sent  for  (83).  An  angel  comforts  her  (85),  and  she 
taunts  the  Emperor  with  having  so  many  Masters  to  dispute 
against  her  only  (92).  One  tells  her  that  the  soul  cannot  live 
after  death  (100-3),  and  God  cannot  give  her  the  life  he  had 
himself  lost;  but  she  says  that  God  was  made  of  two  things,  93 
godhead  and  manhood  (109),  and  arose  from  death  to  life  (112). 
Did  not  Plato  the  great  '  philosopho'  say  that  God  was  to  be 
scourged  and  drawn:  and  Balaam  that  a  Star  should  arise  of 
Jacob's  race  (123)?  By  this  the  masters  are  confuted,  and  say  they 
will  be  baptised  (136).  The  Emperor  orders  them  to  be  burnt 
(139),  but  the  maiden  comforts  them  (142);  and  after  they  are 
burnt,  they  lie  all  whole,  whiter  and  fairer  in  hue  than  ever 
(150),  no  hair  or  clothes  the  worse.  The  Emperor  offers  Ka- 
therine to  be  next  to  his  Queen,  and  have  her  image,  o\ 
gilt,  set  up  to  be  honoured  like  a  god's  (161),  if  she  will  turn; 
but.  she  says  she  is  (iod's  spouse,  and  nothing  shall  take  her 
heart  from  llim(lGG).  She  is  stript  naked  and  scourged  (168), 
!  into  prison  and  starved  twelve  days  (173);  hut  a  white 
dove  brings  her  meat  from  heaven.  Then  the  Empress,  with 
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her  knight  Sir  Porphyry  (179),  goes  to  the  prison,  and  finds 
an  angel  anointing  Katherine's  wounds  (183).  The  Saint  so  95 
preaches  to  them  that  the  Empress,  Porphyry,  and  200  knights 
are  baptized  (191);  and  Christ  appears  to  Katherine  and  com- 
forts her  (192-5).  The  Emperor  has  her  out  cf  prison,  is  sur- 
prised to  find  her  'fair  and  round1,  and  torments  his  jailers 
for  feeding  her  (203).  He  offers  to  make  her  the  Empress's 
peer  (212);  but  she  rejects  all  his  advances.  So  he  has  four  96 
iron  wheels  full  of  rasors  made  (221),  but  when  Katherine  is 
to  be  tortured ,  an  angel  with  a  drawn  sword  hews  the  wheels 
to  pieces,  and  kills  4000  men  (231).  The  Empress  then  re- 
nounces her  idolatry  (240),  for  which  her  husband  has  her 
flesh  and  her  breasts  torn  with  sharp  hooks ,  as  men  comb 
wool  (249),  and  then  has  her  head  cut  off.  Porphyry  buries 
her  body  (252);  he  and  his  brother-knights  confess  that  they 
believe  in  Christ  (257-64),  and  the  Emperor  has  them  killed  97 
as  Mahoun's  foes  (272).  He  then  offers  to  make  Katherine  his 
Empress  (275),  but  she  refuses  to  turn  from  Christ  (280),  and 
is  ordered  to  be  killed  (283).  Christ  appears  to  her  (290),  her 
head  is  smitten  off,  and  there  flows  from  the  wound  white  98 
milk,  and  not  one  drop  of  blood,  in  token  of  her  maidenhood 
(295).  An  angel  buries  her  in  the  Hill  of  Sinai,  and  holy  oil 
to  this  day  runs  from  her  tomb,  wherthrough  sick  men  are 
brought  to  health  and  life  (302).  Three  hundred  and  twenty 
years  after  God  was  born,  was  this  holy  maid  martyred  (306). 

XX     THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  ANDREW 98-101 

He  was  St.  Peter's  brother,  and  a  fisher;  but  left  his  nets 
when  Christ  asked  him  to  be  a  manfisher  (1-6).  In  the  land 
of  Patras  he  turned  the  folk,  and  the  wife  of  Egeas,  to  Christ 
(12-14),  for  which  Egeas  seizes  the  people  to  torment  them  99 
(18).  Andrew  rebukes  him,  and  answers  his  arguments  against 
Christ's  death;  but  Egeas  casts  him  into  prison  (51),  and  after- 
wards asks  him  to  give  up  his  faith  (55).  Andrew  refuses,  100 
as  his  torment  here  can  last  for  two  or  three  days  only  (62), 
while  Egeas's  in  hell  will  not  end  for  20,000  years  and  more 
(64).  So  Egeas  has  him  scourged  to  the  bone  (71),  and  then 
bound  to  a  cross  (83),  from  which  he  preaches  to  the  people 
two  days  and  nights  (86),  refusing  to  be  taken  down  (90),  till 
a  great  light  hides  him  from  their  sight,  and  his  soul  goes  to  101 
heaven's  bliss  (98).  His  body  is  buried  by  Maximille,  Egeas's 
wife  (100),  but  is  afterwards  taken  to  Constantinople  (106); 
Egeas  falls  dead  on  his  way  home,  and  his  soul  goes  to  hell 
(104). 

XXI.     THE  LIFE  OF  ST.  LUCY     101-107 

She  was  born  in  Sicily,  and  served  God  from  her  youth.   Her 
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mother  Entice,  having   had   a  Moody    flux   four  years,   Lucy 
takes  her  (24)  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Agacc,   in  Athens,   where     102 
they  hear  Mass,  and  the  gospel  of  the  cure  of  the  woman  with 
a  bloody  flux  (29).    They  pray:  St.  Agace  appears  to  Ln«-y,  and 
says    she    has  cured    her   mother.     Lucy   determines   to   live 
a  virgin's  life  (52).    She  gives  her  dowry  to  the  poor  (.07);  for     103 
which  her  nurse  excuses  her  to   her  betrothed  (63-G),   but  he 
finds  she  has  turned  Christian,    and   tells  the  Justice  Pasra.- 
of  it  (70).     Before  Pascas   she  is    brought,   and   declares   that 
as  she  has  given  all  her  goods  for  Christ,  so  she  will  give  her 
body  (79).    Pascas  reproaches  her  as  a  strong  whore  (85),  but 
she  says    she  was  pledged  to   Christ  in  Baptism,    and  that 
pledge  she  will  keep  (87-8).    On  this  Pascas  threatens  to  send     104 
her  to  a  common  brothel  (92);   but  she  answers,   that  unless 
her  heart  consents  to  the  deed,  her  maidenhood  is  the  cleaner 
the  more   her   body   is  defouled  (98).     Pascas  then  proclaims 
that  any   one  may   hare   her  who  likes,   and  orders  his  men 
to  take  her  to  a  brothel.    But  1000  of  them  cannot  move  her 
a  foot,  nor  can  teams  of  oxen  (p.  105).    They  light  a  fire  round     105 
her,   and  pour  boiling  pitch   over  her;  but  neither  hurts  her, 
and   she  preaches   of  Jesu,  heaven's   king.     Her  neck  is  cut 
through  with  a  sword,  but  she  still  preaches  on,  and  says  that 
the  wicked  Diocletian    is   driven   out  of  his  kingdom  (p.  105). 
She  takes  the  Sacrament,  and  angels  bear  her  soul  to  heaven     106 
(p.  106). 

XXII.  ST.  EDWARD -one  of  the  Miracles  of  St.  John   ....  10G-107 
King  Edward  loves  St.  John,  and  when  a  poor  man  asks  him 

for  something  in  John's  name,  the  king  gives  him  a  ring.  In 
the  Holy  Land,  St.  John  appears  to  a  knight,  gives  him  the 
ring,  and  tells  him  to  return  it  to  King  Edward.  The  ring 
is  now  shown  at  Westminster  as  a  relic  to  pilgrims. 

XXIII.  THE  LIFE  OF  JUDAS  ISCARIOT 107-111 

He  was  a  wicked  bird.    One  night  his  mother  Thiborie  dreamt 

that  she  had  borne  a  child  whom  all  the  world  cursed.  She  finds 
herself  with  child,  and  when  her  boy  is  born,  her  friends  put  him 
in  a  barrel  and  cast  it  out  to  sea  (p.  107).  He  is  thrown  on  the 
Island  of  Cariot  (p.  108),  the  queen  of  which  is  childless.  She  108 
takes  the  baby,  professes  herself  with  child,  and  in  due  time 
shows  the  foundling  as  her  own.  The  king  christens  him 
Judas.  Alter  a  time  the  queen  really  has  a  child  of  her  own 
by  the  king.  Judas  grows  up  a  bad  boy,  breaks  other  children's 
arms  and  heads,  and  beats  the  queen's  son.  She  tells  him  he  is 
a  foundling;  so  Judas  kills  her  son,  runs  off  to  Jerusalem,  and 
enters  Pilate's  service  (p.  108).  Pilate  and  Judas  go  to  play  in  J09 
an  orchard  next  to  Judas's  father's  (p.  109).  Judas  breaks  into 
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his  father's  orchard  to  get  some   apples  for  Pilate,  and  when     108 
his    father  remonstrates,   he   smashes   his    pate    with   a   stone. 
Pilate   gives   him   all  his   father's  property,   and   marries  him 
(.In das)  to  his  own  mother  (p.  109).    She  tells  him  of  her  son.     109 
He  is  sorry  that  he  has  sinned,   and  goes  to  Christ,  becomes 
his  disciple,  then  Apostle,  and  pursebearer,  and  steals  the  tenth 
of  all  gifts.     He  grumbles  that  Mary's  precious  ointment  was 
not  sold  (p.  109).    For  the  thirty  pence  that  his  tenth  of  it  would     110 
have  been,  he   sold  Christ  (p.  110);    and  then  hung  himself. 
His  guts  fell  out,  his  wicked  spirit  going  out  of  his  belly,  and 
not  by  his  mouth  with  which  he  had  kissed  Christ. 

XXIV.     THE  LIFE  OF  PILATE 111-118 

King  Tims  begets  him  on  Pila,  the  daughter  of  a  mealward 
Atus,  and  calls  him  Pilatus>  He  grows  up  a  bad  boy,  and 
kills  the  king's  son.  So  the  king  sends  him  to  the  Emperor 
as  a  hostage,  and  tells  him  to  kill  him  if  he  (the  king)  does  112 
not  perform  his  truage  (p.  112).  He  does  not.  And  Pilate 
kills  the  son  of  the  king  of  France.  The  Emperor  is  advised 
to  send  him  as  Justice  to  the  Isle  of  Ponce  whose  people  are 
rebellious.  He  does  so,  and  Pilate  speaks  fair  to  the  islanders 
(I.  54),  manages  them  well  (p.  112),  and  from  the  isle  gets  his 
name  of  Ponce  Pilatus  (1.  61,  p.  113).  For  his  skill,  Herod,  113 
the  king  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee,  and  India  (1.63),  sends  for 
him,  and  puts  more  than  half  his  realm  (Jerusalem  and  India) 
under  his  charge  (I.  69).  Pilate  gathers  treasures,  and  gives 
them  to  Caesar  the  Emperor,  that  he  may  hold  his  kingdom 
direct  from  him,  and  not  from  Herod  (1.  75-83).  At  this  Herod 
is  very  wrath,  but  can  only  curse  and  hate  Pilate,  till  our 
Lord's  death,  when  they  were  agreed  (I.  95).  Judas  becomes  114 
Pilate's  steward,"  for  two  shrews  will  become  friends  though 
there  were  no  other  men  alive  (I.  99).  When  Pilate  has  con- 
demned God  to  death,  he  fears  the  Emperor  will  kill  him 
(1.  109).  Afterwards,  the  Emperor  falls  sick,  and  sends  to 
Jerusalem  'after  sum  god  leche'  (1.  1 14).  The  messenger  comes 
to  Veronica,  who  tells  him  that  Christ  would  have  cured  his 
master,  and  that  she  has  a  kerchief  with  Christ's  'form'  on  it, 
a  sight  of  which  will  heal  the  Emperor  (1.  126-133).  She  con-  115 
sents  to  take  it  to  Rome;  the  Emperor  is  cured  on  seeing  it 
(1.142);  asks  who  Christ  was;  says  he  will  hang  or  quarter 
Pilate  for  putting  Christ  to  death  (1.  151),  and  sends  for  Pilate 
to  come  to  him.  Now  Pilate  had  before  sent  a  messenger  to 
the  Emperor,  saying  that  he  was  guiltless  of  Christ's  death, 
but  the  messenger  never  arrived,  having  been  driven  on  shore 
in  Galilee.  So  Pilate  thinks  the  Emperor  has  forgiven  him, 
"and  therefore  goes  to  Rome,  in  Christ's  cloak  (1.  168),  which 
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prevents  the  Emperor  killing  him;  but  one  day  he  takes  the  lit; 
garment  off  (1.  185),  and  then  the  Emperor  accuses  him  of 
putting  Christ  to  death.  Pilate  excuses  himself,  saying  that 
it  was  the  inquest  (jury),  and  not  he,  who  had  condemned 
Christ;  but  he  confesses  that  he  is  guilty  for  not  having  asked 
the  Emperor's  consent.  On  this  the  Emperor  has  him  cast  117 
into  a  deep  dark  prison  (1.  212),  where  he  wastes  away  till  he 
one  day  persuades  his  jailer  to  let  him  out  for  a  walk,  give 
him  an  apple,  and  lend  him  a  knife  to  peel  it  with  (1.  235). 
As  soon  as  he  gets  the  knife  he  stabs  himself,  and  his  body 
is  cast  out  of  the  town  (1.  238).  But  thunder,  lightning,  and 
tempest,  come;  so  the  body  is  thrown  into  the  Tiber  (1.244). 
There  a  storm  arises,  and  ships  are  wrecked;  so  the  body  is  then 
cast  into  a  lake  in  a  wilderness.  'There  a  rock  cleaves  in  118 
two;  the  body  shoots  into  it  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow;  the  rock 
shuts  together  again ;  and  there  the  body  is  to  this  day  (1.  257). 
Here  end  the  histories  of  the  cursed  ones,  Judas  and  Pilate. 

XXV.    A  SONG  OF  MERCY 118-124 

How,   in  the  west,   under  a  wild  wood  side,   the  writer  sees 
lions,  bears  <fcc.  tearing  small  beasts  to  pieces;  but  a  Merlyon 
(hawk)  catches  a  bird,  and  on  the  morrow  lets  it  fly,  and  thus     119 
it  found  Mercy  (1.  19).     God  ordained  Mercy  to  be  above  all 
his   works;    and  it  passes   all   things,   though   at  the  Day  of 
Doom  Right  would  slay   us,   and  Might    do  execution   on  us 
(1.  37).     Then  God  will  rehearse  to  us  his  sufferings   for  us,     120 
and  reproach  us  for  having   no   mercy  on  Him,   and  for  not 
doing  Mercy's   Seven  Works  (1.  84).     We  shall  excuse    our-     121 
selves  as  'the  book  saitlT,  but  haters  of  God  shall  go  to  hell 
tire,   and  His   lovers  shall  have  Mercy  (I.  105-7):   this   let  us 
seek  while  we  have  space.     We   go   against   nature   when  we     122 
break  God's  commands,   and  are  more   'unkind'   than   beasts 
ami  birds  (I.  122-31).    For  now,  harlotry  is  held  a  joke,  virtue 
is  turned  into  vice;    our  god  is  gluttony  and  gold,   drunken- 
ness, lechery,    and   dice   (1.  132-42).     Manhood    and   we  are 
atwin;   Meed  is  master;   God's    body   is  torn  from  top  to  toe     123 
by  our  oaths  (1.  150);  knights  and  clergy  are  rooted  in  ribaldry; 
courtesy  and  courage  are  gone,  and  'We  loue  so  sloupe  and 
harlotrie,  We  slepe  as  swolle  swyn  in  lake'  (1.162).    Not  till 
Charity  is  made  king  shall  we  leave  our  sins,   and  Mercy  be 
over  all  (1.  1(54-6).    No  more:— because  the  Merlyon's  feet  are 
cold,    1  saw  it  do,   as   is  its  nature,   catch    a   live   bird,   and 
change  it  from  one  foot  to  the  other  all  night   to  keep  them 
from  dying  away,  and  in  the  morning  let  the  bird  fly.    Now     124 
Cod  grant  us  repentance,    and  be   our  help,   that  at  our  end 
we  too  may  say  'Now  Mercy  passeth  all  things'. 
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XXVI.  A  SONGE  OF  DEO  GRACIAS 124-126 

I  saw   in  a  church   a   clerk   bring  forth  a  book   'that  prikked 
was1,  and  he  and  all  the  choristers  sang  Deo  gracing.    I  asked 
what  it  meant;  and   the  comely  clerk   leaned  over  a  lectern, 

and  told  me  of  the  Trinity,   and  how  God  lighted  in  a  love-     125 
some  'buirde'  (1.  29),  and  shed  His  blood  for  our  sins;   and 
that  in  memory  of  this  he  sang  Thanks   to  God.     I  left  the 
church,  and   twenty  times   said   the   words:    in   mischief  and 
bonchief  both  are  they  good   to  say  (1.49),   in  bale  or  bliss     126 
(1.  59).     If  God  gives  thee  virtues   more   than  others,   let  no 
filth  deface  them  (I.  70);    if  thou  be  made  an  Officer,  judge 
rightly  and  rob  no  man  (I.  76).    Dread  thy  God  clay  and  night, 
then    niayst  thou  sit  among  His  Saints,   and  there  sing  Deo 
gracias. 

XXVII.  DEUS  CARITAS 127-128 

God  is  love,  and  I  warn   you   to   get  it;  for  at  Doom's  day 

the  wicked  shall  go  to  penance  for  ever,  and  the  good  to  bliss 
(I.  15).     Whoso  goes  in  Love,— behold  and  see,   he  dwells  in 
God.     All  Love  is  in  Christ,  and  if  we  seek  love,   He  is  in 
us.     Let  Love   awake,   and  let  us   shrive   us   of  our  sin,   as     128 
did  Peter,  John,  and  James,  and  dwell  in  Christ  (1.48). 

XXVIII.  ANOTHER  SONGE  OF  DEO  GRACIAS    128-130 

Ever  my  word  is  Deo  gracias ;  in  weal  or  woe  (7) ,  riches  or 
poverty  (9-17),  mirth  or  mourning  (19),   when  Fortune's  my 

foe  (21),  or  sickness  nigh  slays  me  (28),  or  the  friends  of  my 
prosperity  forsake  me  (33),  still  I  say  Deo  gracias.  My  God, 
and  the  mild  Maid's  son,  forgive  us  our  trespass,  that  we 
may  enter  heaven,  and  there  sing  Deo  gracias. 

XXIX.  A  SONG-KNOWE  pi  SELF 130-133 

To   this  Poul  exhorts  us   'in  a  Pistel'   that  he    wrote.     Our 

good  deeds  are  little  enough  (10),  and  though  we  came  hither 
with  care  (19),  we  may  be  lightly  lost  (21).  Our  life  may 
not  last;  it  is  like  a  blast,  a  glittering  gleam,  afire  of  heath;  131 
and  this  world's  goods  haste  away  (31).  Sit  down;  take  some 
round  counters,  and  put  down  one  for  every  sin  you  have 
wrought  (38-42).  Then  count  your  good  deeds;  and  if  you 
feel  safe,  think  on  G«d:  if  not,  'amende  thee,  and  thi-self 
knowe'  (48).  Know  how  God  made  thee  and  died  for  thee: 
and  how  thou  art  worthy  of  hell-fire  (56)  but  for  His  grace. 
Know  that  thou  shalt  die,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Be-  132 
ware  of  the  n're  that  ever  shall  burn  (69) ;  know  that  thy  flesh 
will  rot,  'for  eueri  mok  most  into  myre'  (80);  pray  then  to 
have  heaven  for  your  hire  ere  you  be  lodged  low  in  earth 
(83).  Worldly  honour  soon  passes  away;  our  boast,  our  brag, 
is  soon  overbid;  Arthur  and  Hector  has  Death  laid  low;  let 
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us   then   amend   forthwith    (05).     Thy  Conscience   shall  save 
thee  and  judge  thee  (97):  ask  mercy  (102);  and  pray  'to  god     133 
that  died  on  Roode'   that  Christ's   face   may    he  our  food   ere 
our  breath  he  Mown  out  (106). 

XXX.    A  SONG  OF  YESTERDAY 133-138 

When  men  are  merriest  at  their  moal  they  have  no  taste  for 
things  devout  (1-6),  hut  think  their  worldly  weal  shall  never 
fade.  I  would  they'd  think  on  Yesterday  (7-12).  To-day 
we  may  have  mirths,  and  revel  with  bright  girls;  then  Sleep 
comes;  and  when  we  wake,  all  our  joy  is  'fantasie';  where 
it  is  gone  no  man  can  say  (13-22).  This  world  is  but  phan-  134 
torn  and  fairy,  its  joy  and  bliss  a  fickle  fantasy  (28-30),  to- 
day here,  to-morrow  away:  think  then  on  Yesterday.  There 
is  none  so  strong,  but  that  after  he's  full  grown,  loses  his 
strength;  and  'no  buyrde  so  briht  in  boure'  but  that  after 
thirty  she  shall  fade  as  a  flower,  and  little  by  little  her  beauty 
lose  (37-44).  None  so  fresh  and  fair,  but  that  shall  be  laid 
on  bier  (52):  none  so  bold  in  binding  bears,  that  has  not 
warnings  to  be  ware  (55).  The  lame,  the  bedrid,  and  the 
blind,  make  you  a  Mirror  to  see  the  shape  cf  Yesterday  (60). 
Our  life  must  end,  and  our  carrion  be  changed  under  the  135 
clay;  this  we  should  fear  an  we'd  think  on  Yesterday 
(72).  Salomon  says  in  his  poesy  that  a  'loly'  living  dog  is 
better  than  a  dead  lion  (73-80);  and  the  biggest  fool  alive  is 
wiser  than  a  thousand-pound  man  buried  (84).  Socrates  says 
that  it  is  better  to  look  at  a  man  dying,  than  at  a  feast,  as 
the  death  shows  us  what  we  shall  be  (92).  But  men  wonder 
why  God  lets  people  get  crooked  and  old  so  that  they  cannot 
help  themselves ;  and  allows  beggars,  who  yield  neither  good 
nor  profit  (97-102).  I  will  tell  you  why  it  is.  Christ  lets  136 
them  live  to  show  young  men  the  shape  of  Yesterday  (108); 
and  that  sinful  men  may  do  among  them  the  Seven  Deeds 
of  Mercy  (113);  and  that  proud  men  and  ladies  gay  may  see 
what  hangs  over  their  heads  (119).  Just  as  children  run 
after  their  shadow  on  the  wall,  and  when  they  are  catching 
it,  it  goes  from  their  sight,— so  is  this  world  and  Yesterday 
(132).  When  here,  you  are  tempted  to  covetousness,  and 
think  to  rise  by  riches;  but  suddenly  you  die,  and  this  world 
betrays  you  (142).  If  your  neighbour  threatened  to  kill  or  i:;: 
beat  you,  you  would  take  good  care  always  to  be  well  guarded 
against  him  (145-54):  then  do  the  same  with  Death;  he  may 
attack  and  kill  you  at  any  moment:  so  take  up  the  defence 
of  a  pure  and  perfect  life,  ami  trust  in  God's  mercy  (165). 
Some  say  that  Death  is  a  thief,  and  will  steal  on  them  un- 
warned; but  I  say  no;  he  is  stedfast,  true,  and  leal  (172), 
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and  warns   every   man   that   he  will   one  day  deal   with  him, 

and  take  his  life,   boldly  seizing  the  prey  (178).     When  men     138 

are  merriest  at  their  meal,   1  rede  them,  think  on  Yesterday. 

XXXI.    WHY  I  CAN'T  BE  A  NUN 138-148 

[Beginning  lost.]  When  the  Commissioners  had  received  their 
charge,  they  rode  all  over  England  to  seek  out  Nunneries, 
and  enquire  into  their  state  (1-23).  And  when  they  had  come 
home  again,  my  Father  asked  how  they  had  sped,  and  how  139 
the  Nuns  fared.  'Well,  they  answered;  and  that  the  Nuns 
would  fulfil  his  desire'  (31).  'Damsel',  said  my  Father,  'you 
said  you  would  be  a  nun,  but  you  must  not  carry  your  pur- 
pose into  act'.  I  said,  'Father,  I  will  be  true  to  Christ,  though 
I  am  grieved  that  my  will  may  not  be  had'  (49).  Then  I 
had  a  Vision  one  morning  in  May,  as  I  walked  in  niy  garden 
to  see  'the  swete  effecte  of  Aprelle  flowres',  the  fair  herbs,  140 
and  birds  with  'federys  schene'.  In  'a  fayre  herbere'  I  prayed 
to  God,  that  I  might  live  chaste  from  the  corruption  of  sin- 
ning, and  that  'swete  Ihesu '  (89)  would  be  my  comfort  and 
refuge  (99). 

Swete  ihesu,  miserere  mei! 

I  can  no  more,  but  trust  in  the  ..  141 

And  I  fell  exhausted,  leaned  my  head  on  a  bench  of  Camo- 
mile,  and   slept  (120).     Then  came   a  fair  Lady,   and  said 
'Katherine,  awake';  and  I  beheld  her  figure— the  most  goodly 
that  ever  I  saw  (132),— and  I  kneeled  to  her,  and  asked  her     142 
name  (149).     She  answered   'My   name  is  EXPERIENCE:  and 
thou  shalt  see  to-day  a  house  'of  womrnen  reguler'.     So  the 
Lady  Experience  took  me  to  a  building  fair  without,  but  tin-     143 
clean  with  sin   within  (181), —  a  house  of  Nuns  of  divers  Or- 
ders (191),  but  not  well-governed,  despite  of  Aristotle's  warning 
of  the  unreasonability  that  cometh   of  sensuality   and  follow- 
ing   one's   'bestely   condiciones'   (204).     There  I  found  dame 
PRIDE  (215),  dame  HYPOCRITE  (223) — dame  Devowte  had  been     144 
violently  put  out  by  dame  Sloth  and  dame  Vain-Glory  (226-9) 
—  dame  ENVY  (231),    danie  LOVE  UNORDINATE  (234),   'dame 
LUST,    dame    WANTOWNE,    and    dame  NYCE'    (236).      Dame 
Chastity  'had  lytylle  chere'  there  (240).     Much  more  I  saw, 
but  I  must  not  chatter  like  a  pie,  and  tell  all  (251).    In  every 
corner  was  dame  Envy  (257);   but  dame  Patience  and  dame     145 
Charity  were  not  in  the  Convent,  an  out  chamber  bad  been 
made  for  them  (267).    Dame  Disobedient  was  there  (272),  and 
'the  wantyng  of  obedyence'  was  one  of  the  greatest  defaults 
that  grieved  me  (282).     'That  couent   was   so  fulle   of  syn', 
that  Experience  and  I   went  out  of  it,   and  I  asked  her  'why     146 
sche  schewed  me  thys  nunery'  (300).    She  said,  "Thy  desire 
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was  to  be  a  nun  professed  (304),  and  because  thy  father  would 
not  consent,  thy  heart  was  sore  oppressed.  Now  I  have  showed 
thee  what,  for  the  most  part,  is  the  nuns'  rule:  for  the  most 
part,  not  all,  for  some  are  devout  and  toward,  and  others  lewd 
and  froward"  (317).  Then  I  thanked  her,  and  resolved  that 
'nun  wold  I  neuore  be  none'  (329).  'But  here  peradventure  147 
some  man  would  say  that  I  forsook  a  perfect  way  for  a  fan- 
tasy or  a  dream1  (338).  No:  dream  was  it  none,  nor  fantasy, 
but  a  gracious  warning.  See  in  Gencsye,  Chapytylle  xxxiv, 
how  Dinah  was  defouled  and  thousands  slain,  because  she 
went  out  idly  to  see  things  (349).  And  you  Nuns,  your  barb, 
wimple,  vail,  and  devout  clothing,  make  men  think  you  are 
holy  in  living:  then,  be  within  as  you  are  without,  my  ladies 
dear.  The  garland  of  ivy  green  at  a  tavern  door  is  a  false 
sign  unless  there  be  good  wine  within  (358-01).  Then,  do 
ymi  leave  your  vices,  and  lewd  customs,  or  you  are  the  children  148 
of  false  hypocrisy  (372).  Take  good  heed  to  this  exhortation, 
and  behold  the  good  conversation  of  the  holy  virgins  here- 
hefore,  St.  Clare,  St.  Edith,  and  many  more,  who  fled  from 
sin  on  earth,  and  now  are  quit  of  all  sorrow  and  woe  (388). 

XXXII.  OLD  AGE.1     (A  description  of  the  changes  wrought  by 

it  in  man.) 148-150 

XXXIII.  EARTH.1     (A  Poem    in  alternate  English    and  Latin 
stanzas.) 100-152 

XXXIV.  "OF  MEN  LIF  pAT  WONIp  IN  LONDV 152-15G 

A  Satire   on  the  Monks   and  People   of  Kildare.     St.  Michael, 

1  Printed  before  in  Reliqui;r  Antique,  vol.  2.    Xos.  XXXIV  and  XXX  \ 
should  l»o  road.    Of  the  writer  of  XXXIV,  stanza  12  well  says: 
pe  clerk  pat  pis  baston  wrowjte, 
wel  he  woke,  and  slepe  rijte  nowjte; 
and  stanza  15: 

pe  best  clark  of  al  pis  totin 
craftfullich  makid  pis  bastun. 

Roberd  of  Brunne  uses  baslon  for  a  kind  of  rhyme,  putting  baslon  and 
coicee  together,  and  as  cowee  is  a  stanza  in  which  the  tails  (or  third  line 
tagged  on  to  each  of  two  rhyming  couplet*)  rhyme  ( — see  Guest  II,  286, 
and  specimens  in  The  Sarmun,  p.  1 ,    the  Fragment  on  the  Seven  Sins, 
]i.  17  etc.),   so  baslon  may  be  the  stanza   in  which  the  tail  consists  of  a 
rhyming  couplet  put  on   to  another  rhymed   and    unrhymed   one,   as   in 
the  text.     R.  Brunne's  passage  about  the  'ryuie'  of  his  Chronicle  is, 
If  it  were  made  in  ryme  couwoe, 
Or  in  strangere,  or  enterlace, 
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st.  1,  St.  Christopher,  st.  2.    'Seint  Mari  bastard  pe  Maudleinis     153 
sone',  st.  3.     St.  Dominick,  st.  4.     St.  Francis,   st.  5.     The 
Friars,  with  their  ropery  at  Drogheda,  st.  6.     The  6'i/min*(?) 
—  Minors  without,  and  Preachers   within— st.  7.     The  Monks,     154 
st.  8;  Nuns,  9;  Priests,  10;  Merchants,  11;   Tailors,   12;    Sut~     155 
lers,   13;   Skinners,  14;    Pullers,  15;   Bakers,  16;    Brewsters, 
17;  Hucksters,  18;    VFoo/-co;niers,  19:— drink  deep,  and  make     l.r>6 
merry,  you  have  no  other  want. 

XXXV.  THE  LAND  OF  COKAYGNE 156-161 

A  Satire  on  Monks  and  Nuns,  their  Abbeys,  Nunneries,  Ways 

and  Sports. 

Whose  wl.  com  pat  lond  to. 
Ful  grete  penance  he  mot  do. 
Seue  jere  in  swine-is  dritte . 
180  He  mot  wade,  wol  je  i-witte. 
Al  anon  up  to  pe  chynne. 
So  he  schal  pe  lond  i-winne. 

XXXVI.  FIVE  EVIL  THINGS 161 

NOTE  to  Poem  II,  p.  7:  XV  Signa  ante  Indicium.  (Different 
English  and  Latin  versions  of  the  same  Subject,  from  English 
Metrical  Homilies  from  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  ed. 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Small.) 162-164 

NOTE  to  Poem  VII,  p.  21-2,  and  to  Dr.  Guest's  Letter  in  the 

Preface 164-165 

INDEX 166-171 

LIST  OF  WORDS.  .  172-180 


P«t  rede  Inglis  it  ere  Inowe 
P«t  couthe  not  haf  coppled  a  kowe, 
pat  outhere  in  couwee,  or  in  baston, 
Sorn  suld  haf  been  fordon , 

(extract  in  Handlyng  St/nne,  p.  xxxii,  1.  85-90,  in  Guest's 
English  Rhythms,  vol.  2,  p.  282,  and  in  Hearne's 
Langtoft,  vol.  1.) 

Of  the  enlerlace,  alternate,  or  any  kind  of  interlaced  rhyme,  examples 
are,  the  Signs  before  the  Judgment,  p.  7-12;  the  Fall  and  Passion, 
p.  12-15,  &c. 


CORRIGENDA.  XXXI 


CORRIGENDA. 

p.  (I,  st.40,  1.3,  for  heues'i[)  i.v,   Mr.  Wedgwood  suggests  neve  si\tis,  seveu 

times. 

p.  10,  1.38,  for  licminel)  we  should  no  doul>t  read  l>enime\i. 
p.  22,   VII,  st.  5,  for  liable  read   liable. 
p.  34,  IX,  1.  10,  for  here,  ?  read  bere. 
p.  30,  1.  180,  ne  should  doubtless  he  me. 
p.  50,  1.  103,  ]>at  should  doubtless  be  pan. 

p.  107,  1.  5,  (Jilbert's  Life  was  not  printed  by  the  Percy  Society. 
p.  135,  1.  75,  ?  for  liftyng  read  liryng. 
p.  146,  1.  2!)7,  for  he-hclJe  read  be-helde. 
'boaw  Irere1  is  somewhere  printed  for  'beau  frere'. 


EARLY  ENGLISH  POEMS. 


I.     A  SARMUN. 

[Agaiust  Pride,  and  Covetousness  (16),  and  on  the  grave,   the  pains  of 
hell  and  the  joys  of  heaven.]     (Harl.  MS.  913,  p.  16.) 

1.      pe  grace  of  godde  and  l  holi  chirche 

proj  uertu  of  pe  trinite: 

jif  ous  grace  soch  workes  to  wirche; 

pat  helplich  to  ure  sowles  be . 
2 a.  pes  wordes  pat  ich  speke  nou  last 

in  latin  .  hit  is  i\vritte  in  boke: 

wel  mow  we  drede  and  be  agast; 

pe  dede  bep  so  lolich  to  loke  . 
2u.  per  for  he  seiith  .  a  :  man  hab  munde 

pat  of  pis  lif  per  commip  ende : 

of  erpe  and  axen  is  ure  kunde 

and  in  to  duste  we  schullip  wende 

3.  So  seip  seint  bernard  in  his  boke 
and  techip  vs  ofte  and  lome: 

to  be  heud  if  we  wold  loke 
wel  file  hit  is  pat  of  us  come 

4.  Man  loke  pin  ein  and  pi  nosse 
pi  moup.  pin  eris  al  aboute 
fram  pi  girdil  to  pi  hosse 

hit  is  wel  vile  pat  commip  vte 

5.  Man  of  pi  schuldres  and  of  pi  .side 
pou  mijte  hunti  luse  and  flee 

of  such  a  park  i  ne  hold  no  pridf 
pe  dnv  nis  iiairjr  pal   pou  ini^htr  sle 

1  In  the  MS.  every  and  is  written  a  ..r  is  marked  by  a  sign  of  con- 
traction; and  there  are  no  hyphens,  and  no  numbers  before  the  lines. 
The  final  es  in  italics  are  inserted  by  the  editor. 
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6.  If  pou  ert  prute  man  of  pi  fleisse 
opir  of  pi  velle  pat  is  wip-oute 

pi  fleisse  nis  najte  bot  worme-is  meisse 
of  such  a  ping  whi  ert  pou  prute  . 

7.  Wormis  of  pi  fleisse  schul  spring 
pi  felle  wip-oute  nis  bot  a  sakke 
ipudrid  ful  wip  drit  and  ding 
pat  stinkip  lolich  and  is  blakke 

8.  Sire  whar  of  is  pe  gentil  man 
of  eni  oper  pan  of  pis : 

him  silf  mei  se  .  if  gode  he  can 
for  he  sal  find  pat  so  hit  is 

9.  pat  hit  be  sop  and  nojt  les 

pou  loke  pi  nejbor  whare  and  how 
pou  loke  in  his  biriles 
he  was  prute  as  ert  pou 

10.  Whate  prude  sastou  se  par 

bot  stench  and  wormis  i-crop  in  dritte 
of  such  a  sijt  we  ajt  be  ware 
and  in  vre  hert  hit  hab  i-writte 

11.  Silk  no  sendale  nis  per  none 
no  bise  no  no  meniuer 

per  nis  no  ping  a-boute  pe  bone 
to  }eme  pat  was  ihuddid  here 

12.  pe  wiked  wede  pat  was  abute 

pe  wormis  pat  hit  habbip  al  for-so^t 
Alas  whar  of  is  man  so  prute 
whan  al  is  pride  sal  turne  to  nojte 

13.  If  man  is  prute  of  world-is  welle 
ihc  hold  a  fole  pat  he  be 

hit  commip .  hit  gop .  hit  nis  bot  dwelle 
bot  dritte  gile  and  wanite 

14.  Lo  pat  catel  nis  bot  gile 
trewlich  je  mov  isee 

he  nel  be  felaw  bot  awhile 

pou  salt  him  leue  oper  he  sal  pe 

15.  Hit  is  mi  rede  while  pou  him  hast 
pou  spen  it  wel  pat  helplich  be 
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for  god.  but  pou  nelt  at  pe  last 
oper  men  sulle  aftir  pe  . 

16.  Noupe  oper  mister  men  per  bep 
proj  coueitise  hi  bep  iblend 

pat  wer  leuer  wend  to  pere  dep 
pen  spene  pe  gode  pat  god  ham  send 

17.  poj  man  hit  hab  hit  nis  nojt  his 
hit  nis  ilend  him  bot  alone 

fort  to  libbe  is  lif  i-wisse 
and  help  pe  nedful  pat  nap  non 
1$.      Nou  mani  wrecche  be-commip  pralle 
hi  nul  nojt  spene  bot  }ime  in  store 
be-com  hi  bep  pe  deuil-is  pralle 
nijt  and  dai  hi  libbep  in  sore  . 

19.  for  nijt  and  dai  is  al  har  pojte 
how  hi  hit  mow  hab  and  winne 
fast  to  hold  and  spene  rijt  nojte 
and  ledip  euer  har  lif  in  pinne 

20.  pe  wrecchis  wringit  pe  mok  so  fast 
up  ham  silf  hi  nul  nojt  spened 

jit  hi  sul  dei  at  pe  last 
and  to  pe  deuil  hi  sul  wend 

21.  Sip  such  a  wringer  gop  to  helle 
for  litil  gode  pat  nis  nojt  his 
whate  mai  ich  bi  pe  riche  man  telle 
pat  ledip  al  is  lif  in  blisse 

22.  Hit  is  as  epe  forto  bring 

a  camel  in  to  pe  neld-is  ei 

as  a  rich  man  to  bring 

in  to  pe  blisse  pat  is  an  hei 

23.  peij  man  be  rich  of  lond  and  lede 
and  holdip  festis  ofte  and  loim- 
hit  nis  no  doute  he  sal  be  dede 

to  jelde  recning  at  pe  dome 

24.  je:  sulle  we  jiuc  a-iiunti> 
of  al   pat    we  lial»l»i|)  iln-   I. 
je:  of  a  verping  sop  i-wisse 
of  al   J)i   time  tram   }«-r  to 
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25.  And  bot  pou  hit  hab  ispend  arijte 
pe  gode  pat  god  pe  hap  ilend 

of  ihsu '  criste  pou  lesist  pe  sijt 
to  helle  pine  pou  worpe  isend 

26.  Of  helle  pine  we  ajt  be  ware 
and  euer  more  hit  hab  in  pojt 
ac  non  nel  be  oper  i-ware 
for  ham  silf  be  in  i-brojt 

27.  peij  freris  prech  of  heuen  and  helle 
of  ioi  and  pine  to  mani  man 

al  pat  him  penchit  bot  dwelle:       [a  tale 
as  men  tellip  of  wlonchargan 

28.  Ak  jite  pat  ilk  dai  sal  be 

per  nis  non  pat  nold  him  hide 
so  sore  we  sul  drede  to  se 
pe  wondis  of  ihsu  crist-is  side 

29.  His  hondes  is  fete  sul  ren  of  blode 
pou  woldist  fle  pou  ne  mijt  noj  pan 
pe  sper  pe  nailes  and  pe  rode 

sal  crie  tak  wrech  of  sinful  man 

30.  pe  erpe  pe  watir  pan  sal  sprede 
route  and  driue  al  for-wode 
nov  ihsu  crist  we  sul  pe  wrekke 
of  sinful  man  pat  sadde  pi  blode 

31.  Bope  fire  and  wind  lude  sal  crie 
louerd  nov  let  vs  go  to 

for  ich  wl  blow  pe  fire  sal  berne 
vp  sinful  man  pat  hap  misdo 

32.  heuen  and  erpe  sal  crie  and  grede 
and  helle  sal  berne  pou  salt  ise 

o :  sinful  man  wo  worp  pi  rede 
whan  al  pis  wrech  sal  be  for  pe 

33.  hit  is  so  grisful  forto  loke 
and  forto  hir  pe  bittir  dome 
angles  sul  quake  so  seip  pe  boke 
and  pat  pou  hirist  of2  and  lome 

1  The  MS.  has  always  \hc  or  ihu  with  a  mark  of  contraction. 

2  ?  for  ofte. 
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34.  Sei  sinful  man  whi  neltou  leue 
pat  al  ping  sal  com  to  hepe 
wel  ajt  pi  hert  proj  ute  cleue 
pin  eiine  blodi  teris  wepe 

35.  Hit  is  to  late  whan  pou  ert  pare 
to  crie  ihsu  pin  ore 

while  pou  ert  here  be  wel  iware 
vn-do  pin  hert  and  Hue  is  lore 

36.  Vn-do  pin  hert  pat  is  iloke 
wip  couetise  and  prvde  per  an 
and  pench  pos  wordis  her  ispoke 
for-jite  ham  nojt  ac  pench  apan 

37.  and  bot  pou  nelt  pench  her  apan 
fort  vnderfonge  gode  lore 

i-wis  for  sop  as  pou  ert  man 
pou  salt  hit  rew  bitter  and  sore 

38.  Man-is  lif  nis  bot  a  schade 
nov  he  is  and  nov  he  nis. 
loke  hou  he  mei  be  glade 
poj  al  pis  world  mijt  be  his 

39.  Wold  he  pench  pe  vnseli  man 
in  to  pis  world  whate  he  brojte 
a  stinkind  felle  i-lappid  per  an 
wel  litil  bettir  pan  rijt  nojt 

40.  What  is  pe  gode  pat  he  sal  hab 
oute  of  pis  world  whan  he  sal  go 
a  wikid  wede  whi  sold  i  gab 

for  he  ne  brojt  wip  him  no  mo 

41.  Rijt  as  he  com  he  sal  wend 
in  wo  and  pine  and  pouerte 
takip  gode  hede  men  to  }ur  end 
for  as  i  sigge  so  hit  sal  be 

\*2.      I  note  whar  of  is  man  so  prute 
of  erpe  axin  fel  and  bone 
for  be  pe  soule  enis  outr 
a  uilir  earning  nis  per  non 

43.      mani  man  penchit  on  is  pojt 

he  nel  nojt  leue  his  eir  al  bare 
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his  eir  sal  fail  and  ber  rijt  nojte 
and  wast  pe  gode  wel  wide  whare 

44.  Ich  warne  pe  for  i-sold  hit  sal 
al  pat  pou  wan  here  wip  pine 
a  bropin  eir  sal  wast  it  al 
and  be  al  operis  pat  was  pine 

45.  Noup  sip  pat  pe*  world  nis  nojt 
and  catel  nis  bot  vanite 

haue  god  in  ur  pojt 

and  of  pe  catel  be  we  fre 

46.  Anourip  god  and  holi  chirch 
and  helpip  pai  pat  habip  nede 
so  god-is  wil  we  sul  wirch 
pe  ioi  of  heuen  hab  to  mede 

47.  What  is  pe  ioi  pat  man  sal  hab 
if  his  lif  he  spenip  wel 

sop  to  sigge  and  nojt  to  gab 
per  nis  no  tunge  pat  hit  mai  tel 

48.  if  i  sal  tel  al  pat  i  can 

in  holi  boke  as  we  can  rede 
hit  is  a  ioi  pat  fallit  to  man 
of  hel  pine  he  ne  dar  drede 

49.  pe  man  pat  mai  to  heuen  com 
pe  swete  solas  forto  se 
heuesip  is  brijtir  pan  pe  sun 
in  heuen  sal  man-is  soule  be 

50.  his  bodi  sal  per  be  al  so 

so  fair  and  strang  }e  mou  wel  leuc 

iuil  is  euer  fur  him  fro 

per  nis  no  ping  pat  him  sal  greue 

51.  to  met  no  drink  per  nis  no  nede 
no  for  no  hungir  he  no  sal  kar 
pe"  sijte  of  god  him  sal  fede 

hit  is  wel  miri  to  woni  par 

52.  per  bep  woningis  mani  and  fale 
gode  and  betir  tak  god  hede 

pe  last  word  bint  pe  tale 

wo  best  mai  do:  best  is  his  mede 
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53.  heuen  is  heij  bope  lange  and  wide 
mani  angles  per  bep  an 

bope  ioi  and  blis  in  euch  side 
per  in  sal  woni  gode  cristin  man 

54.  pe  lest  ioi  pat  per  is  in 

a  man  sal  know  is  owin  frend 
is  wif  is  fader  and  al  is  kin 
of  al  pis  ioi  per  nis  non  end 

55.  we  sul  se  oure  leuedi  brijte 
so  fulle  of  loue  ioi  and  blisse 
pat  of  hir  neb  sal  spring  pe  lijte 
in  to  oure  hert  pat  ioi  iwisse 

56.  pe  sijte  of  pe  trinite 

pe  mest  ioi  pat  mai  be-falle 
bope  god  and  man  in  mageste 
pe  heij  king  aboue  vs  alle 

57.  pe  sijt  of  him  is  ure  vode 
pe  sijt  of  him  is  ure  virst 
al  ure  iois  bep  ful  gode 
pe  sijt  of  him  is  alir  best 

58.  Be-seche  we  him  mek  of  mode 
pat  soke  pe  milk  of  maid-is  brest 
pat  bojt  us  wip  is  dere  blode 
jiue  us  pe  ioi  pat  euer  sal  lest . 

59.  Alle  pat  bep  icommin  here 
fort  to  hire  pis  sarmun 
loke  pat  je  nab  no  were 

for  seue  jer  je  habbip  to  pardoun. 


II.    XV  SIGNA  ANTE  IUDICIUM.    (A  fragment.) 
(Harl.  MS.  913,  p.  20.) 

1      pe  grace  of  ihsu  fulle  of  mijte 
pro}  prier  of  ure  swete  leuedi 
mote  a-mang  vs  nupe  alijte 
and  euer  vs  jem  and  saui. 
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5      Man  and  woman  pou  ajtist  tak  gome 
pis  world-is  ending  how  hit  ssal  be 
pe  wondres  pat  sal  com  be  for  pe  dome 
pat  }ung  and  old  hit  sal  ise 
9      pe  xv  tokingis  ichul  jou  telle 
as  us  techip  ysaie 
pe  holi  gost  him  tajt  ful  welle 
and  he  hit  prechid  for  profecie 

13      hit  is  iwrit  in  holi  boke 

as  clerkis  hit  mow  se  and  rede 
pat  no  ping  no  man  mai  loke 
pat  is  so  grisful  forto  drede 

17      per  nis  aliue  so  sinful  man 
if  he  per  of  wold  tak  kepe 
and  he  wold  pench  apan 
pat  nold  wel  sore  in  herte  wepe 

21      Godmen  takip  nou  gome 

of  tokninges  pat  commip  bi  for 
pe  children  wip  in  pe  moder  wome 
wel  sore  sul  dicce  and  drede  per  for 

25      wip  in  pe  moder  worn,  hi  sul  grede 
vp  ihsu  criste  euer  to  crie 
louerde  crist  pou  red  vs  rede 
and  of  vs  pou  hab  mercie 

29      we  wold  louerd  pat  we  ner 
in  world  icome  forto  bene 
and  vnbejet  of  ure  fader  wer 
pat  al  ping  nou  sal  suffri  tene 

33      pe  first  tokning  sal  be  pusse 

al  f°r  SOP  We   Sul  hit  See 

and  pat  oper  sal  be  wors 

for  sop  je  nou  wel  liue  me 
37  pe  stems  pat  pou  sest  so  brijte 

in  heuen  aboue  pat  sit  so  fast 

for  man-is  sin  sal  jiue  no  lijt 

ac  sal  adun  to  erpe  be  cast 
41  as  fair  and  brijte  as  pou  seest  ham 

hi  worp  be-com  as  blak  as  cole 
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and  be  of  hiwe  durke  and  wan 

for  man-is  sin  pat  hi  sul  pole  l 
45      per  nis  aliue  so  stidfast  man 

pat  per  of  ne  sal  agrise 

him  to  hide  he  ne  can 

no  whoder  to  fle  in  none  wise 
49      hot  as  bestis  pat  wer  wode 

a-je  opir  to  erne,  her  and  pare 

for  pi  hi  ne  sul  can  no  gode 

see  no  lond  hi  ne  sul  spare 
53      pan  pe  dede  up  sal  arise 

up  har  biriles  forto  sitte 

of  pilk  dai  hi  sul  agrise 

and  lok  as  bestis  pat  cun  no  witte 

III.  57      pe  prid  dai  pan  amorow 

grisful  hit  sal  be  to  loke 

of  moch  weping  and  of  sorow 

as  we  fint  in  holi  boke 
61      pe  sone  pat  nov  schinip  so  brijt 

pilk  dai  pou  salt  i-se 

wel  grene  and  wan  sal  be  is  lijt 

and  pat  for  dred  so  hit  sal  be 
65      abute  pe  time  of  middai 

he  worp  as  blak  as  pe  cole 

we  mov  sigge  wailawai 

moch  is  pe  pine  pat  we  sul  pole 

IV.  69      pe  ferp  dai  pat  silf  son 

worp  as  rede  as  hit  wer  fire 
for  ferd  of  dome  pat  he  sold  come 
bi  for  ihsu  pe  heij  sire 
V.    73      pe  fifte  tokning  pat  sal  be-fal 
pat  allirkin  maner  beste 
wel  sore  hi  sul  quake  wip  al 
wil  pat  ilk  dai  sal  lest 
77      towar  houen  be-hold  sul  hi 

wip  har  iniind  ami  wip  har  pojt 

1  In  the  MS.  the  stanzas  that  follow   are  written  in  two  lines  instead 
of  four. 
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of  ihsu  crist  merci  to  cri 

poj  pat  hi  ne  mou  spek  rijt  nojt 

81      alas  louerd  wat  sul  we  tak 
we  pat  abbip  sin  i-wrojt 
nijt  and  dai  we  a^t  sore  quake 
whan  we  it  sold  pench  in  ure  pojt 
VI.    85      pe  sixte  dai  ne  lef  ich  nojt 
wan  pes  montis  and  pes  hille 
al  for  sop  hit  wurp  ibrojt 
pes  depe  dalis  for  to  fille 

89      per  nis  castel  no  ture  none 
pat  euer  was  no  be  salle 
imakid  was  of  lime  and  ston 
pat  ne  sal  adun  to-falle 

93      no  no  tre  in  erp  so  fast 

mid  al  har  rotis  so  fast  ipijt 
pat  ne  sal  adun  to-berst 
pilk  silue  dai  er  hit  be  nijt 
VII.    97      pe  sefpe  dai  hit  sal  grow  aje 
har  crop  adun  har  rote  an  hei 
such  wondris  we  sul  i-se 
for  god-is  wrep  pat  sit  an  hei 
101      pe  iren  sul  blede .  a  wonder  ping 
pe  ping  pat  bodi  no  flesse  nap  non 
for  dred  of  pe  heuen  king 
vnkundlich  ping  ded  sal  don 
105     pan  sal  dei  bope  poure  and  riche 
ne  sal  pan  per  wip  stond  no  ping 
al  we  sul  ben  ilich 
bope  knijt  and  barun.  erl.  and.  king 
109      ne  sal  per  help  castel  no  ture 
palfrei  chasur  no  no  stede 
no  for  al  is  moch  honoure 
pat  he  ne  worp  wel  sone  dede 
VIII.    113      pe  eijt  dai  so  is  dotus 

and  pat  ful  wel  pou  salt  se 
ful  of  tene  and  angus 
al  pis  dai  so  sal  be 
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117      al  pe  see  sal  draw  ifere 
as  a  walle  to  stond  up  rijt 
and  al  pos  watris  pat  bep  here 
sal  crie  merci  up  god  al  mi}t 

121      pe  fissis  pat  bep  per  in  iwrojt 
pe  see  so  hard  sal  ham  to-driue 
pat  hi  wol  wene  in  her  pojt 
pat  god  of  heuen  nis  nojt  aliue 

125      pan  pe  see  sal  draw  aje 
in  to  pe  stid  per  hit  was 
and  euch  uerisse  watir  pan  sal  he 
be  com  to  is  owni  plas 
IX.    129      pe  ix  tokin  sal  be  pus 

pe  wonderis  pat  worp  pilk  dai 
ouer  al  pat  oper  sal  deuers 
wate  hit  is  ich  jow  tel  mai 

133      pe  holi  man  tellip  seint  austin 
pat  pe  skeis  so  sal  spec  pan 
wan  al  ping  so  sal  hab  fine 
in  steuen  as  hit  wer  man 

137      hi  sul  grede  lude  wip  al 

in  uois  of  man  up  god  to  cri 
as  lieuen  and  erpe  sold  to  fal 
god  and  man  noup  merci 

141      louerd  merci  of  mijt 

noup  is  al  ur  time  ispend 
for  sinful  man-is  ein  sijt 
ne  let  us  neuer  ben  ischend 

145      per  nis  no  seint  in  heuen  abow 
in  al  god-is  ferred 
pat  per  of  ne  sal  amoue 
and  of  pilk  tokin  be  aferd 

149     pus  vs  tellip  seint  leronime 
and  seint  gregori  al  so 
pat  pan  sal  quake  seraphin 
and  cherubin.  pat  bep  angles  l\vo 

153      per  nis  in  heuen  angil  iwis 
pat  to  oper  sal  hab  spech 
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so  sore  i-worp  adrad  iwis 

of  ihsu  crist-is  gremful  wreche 

157      al  pe  fendis  pat  bep  in  hel 

wip  grete  din  hi  wol  com  pan 
bar  mone  pou  salt  hire  ful  wel 
hou  hi  sul  cri  to  god  and  man 

161      O:  man  and  womman  pou  take  hede 
hou  pe  fentis  sul  men  har  mone 
wel  ajtist  pe  faire  to  lede 
wile  pou  art  in  pis  wreche  wone 

165      vp  ihsu  crist  hi  suite  cri 

wip  such  a  steuen  of  pine  and  wo 
louerd  }if  vs  ur  herbegi 
aje  to  helle.  let  us  neuer  go 
XI.    169      pe  .xi.  dai  fare  windis  sul  rise 
and  pe  reinbow  pan  sal  fal 
pat  al  pe  fentis  sal  of  agris 
and  be  ifesid  in  to  helle 

173      for  wolny  nulni  hi  sul  fle 

and  pat  in  to  pe  pine  of  helle 
maugrei  ham  per  hi  mot  be 
wip  duble  pine  per  in  to  dwel 
XII.    177      pe  .xii.  dai  pe  fure  .  elemens  sul  cri 
al  in  one  heij  steuene 
merci  ihsu  fij  mari 
as  pou  ert  god  and  king  of  heuene. 

(End  of  the  fragment.) 


III.    THE  FALL  AND  PASSION. 
(Harl.  MS.  913,  back  of  p.  29.) 

pe  grace  of  god  ful  of  mijt .  pat  is  king  an  euer  was :  l 
mote  amang  us  alijt .  an  jiue  vs  alle  is  swet  grace . 
me  to  spek  an  jou  to  lere  .  pat  hit  be  worsip  lord  to  pe : 
me  to  teche  an  jou  to  bere  .  pat  helplich   to  ure  sowles  be 
For  the  a?  (=  and) ,  an  is  printed  here. 
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5      pat  ic  mote  wip  moch  worping  .  proj  is  mijt  so  hit  ful  fille : 

to  jov  schow  is  vp-rising  .  if  hit  be  his  swet  wille  . 
7      al  pat  god  suffrid  of  pine  .  hit  nas  nojt  for  is  owen  gilt : 

ok  hit  was  man  for  sin  pine  :  pat  wer  for  sin  in  helle  ipilt . 
y      po  lucifer  steij  in  pride  .  pat  was  angel  in  heuen  so  brijte : 

vte  of  heuen  he  gan  glide  .  an  in  to  helle  sone  he  lijte  . 
11      an  wip  him  mani  an  mo  .  pat  no  tunge  ne  mijt  telle : 

wip  him  fille  adune  al  so  :  in  to  pe  derk  pit  of  helle  . 
13      Seue  daies  a  seue  nijt  .  as  je  seep  pat  fallip  snowe  : 

vte  of  heuen  hi  alijt  .  an  in  to  helle  wer  iprow . 
15      for  pe  prude  of  lucifer  .  pe  tepe  angle  fille  in  to  helle : 

an  al  pat  to  him  boxum  were  .  euer  in  pine  hi   mot  dwelle. 
17      har  stides  for  to  ful  fille  .  pat  wer  i-falle  for  prude  an  hore: 

god  makid  adam  to  is  wille  .  to  fille  har  stides  pat  wer  ilor . 
19      Skil  resun  an  eke  mijt  .  he  jef  adam  in  his  mode : 

to  be  stidfast  wip  al  rijt  .  an  leue  pe  harine  an  do  gode. 
21      god  jaf  him  a  gret  inaistre  .  of  al  pat  was  in  watir  an  londe: 

of  paradis  al  pe  balye  .  whan  him  likid  to  is  honde . 
23      foules .  bestis  .  an  pe  frute  .  saf  o  tre  he  him  forbede : 

of  paradis  pe  grete  dute  :  an  jit  he  sinied  proj  iuil  red. 
25      to  him  pe  deuil  had  envie .  pat  he  in  his  stid  schold  be  broker 

a  serpent  he  com  proj  felonie  .  an  makid  eue  chonge  hir  pojt 
27      whi  com  he  raper  to  eue  .  pan  he  com  to  adam  . 

ichul  jou  telle  sires  be  leue  .  for  wommaii  is  lef  euer  to  man . 
2y      womman  mai  turne  man-is  wille.  whare  jho  wol  pilt  hir  to: 

pat  is  pe  resun  an  skille  .  pat  pe  deuyl  com  hir  first  to . 
31      Ette  he  seid  of  pis  appil  .  if  pat  pou  wolt  witti  be: 

pe  worp  as  witti  of  mijt  an  wille:  as  god  him  silf  in  trinite. 
33      hi  nad  bot  pat  appil  i-jette  .  pat  pe  sin  nas  ido: 

glad  was  pe  deuil  wol  je  i-wit  .  for  pe  sorow  pat  he  sold  to . 

»f  paradis  hi  wer  ute  pilt  .  wip  trauail  har  liuelode  to  winne: 

an  vte  flemid  for  har  gilt  .  an  neuer  efte  paradis  to  com  inne. 
37       In  pe  vale  of  eboir  .  his  liuelod  he  most  swink  sore: 

wip  sorow  an  care  an  dreri  won.  he  lined  .ix.e.  ;er  an  in 

aftir  is  lit'  pat  he  had  hen-  .  nedis  In-  most   wend  to  hello: 

for  |H>  trepas  pat  he  did  here,  pere  he  most   hide  an  dwelle. 
41       God  makid  mankin  more  .  ok  to  helle  pe  deuil  ham  brojt: 

pat   euir  ham  traiid   pro-,  is   lore  .   non   tram  him  scapid  nojt . 
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43      god  is  prophetis  to  ham  send  .  an  seid  hov  hi  sold  be  sauid : 

as  bi  Moyses  pat  am  wend  .  a-je  pe  propheci  jit  i-sinid . 
45      god  wist  wel  bi  pilk  say  .  pat  bi  no  man  pat  was  y-cor: 

whan  bi  prophetis  no  bi  lai .  pat  communelich  hine  wer  for-lor . 
47      holi  bok  is  fort  fulfil  .  god  is  angle  anon  forp  send: 

as  bi  angle  gabriel  .  pat  to  pe  maid  was  iwend . 
49      flees  he  took  of  maid  mari  .  god  an  man-is  kund  to  gadir: 

an  pat  was  a  gret  maistri  .  pat  pe  dojtir  ber  pe  fader . 
51      maid  bere  heuen  king  .  pat  is  al  ure  creatoure: 

maid  ber  pe  swet  ping  .  per  for  sso  ne  les  nojt  hir  flure. 
53      God  him  jed  an  erp  here  .  xxxti  winter  an  somdel  mo: 

as  holi  writ  vs  gan  lere  .  he  suffrid  bope  pine  an  wo. 
55      man  ajens  god  so  gilt  .  to  heuen  non  sowle  ne  mijte : 

fort  god-is  sone  in  rode  was  pilt  .  an  wan  vs  heuen  lijt . 
57      ludas  ne  cupe  is  lord  nojt  hold .  his  owen  disciple  jit  he  was : 

for  xxx  peniis  he  him  sold  .  ynom  an  ibund  he  was . 
59      he  was  ibobid  an  i-smitte  .  an  hi  spette  in  is  face: 

hi  bede  him  rede  if  he  cupe  witte  .  woch  of  ham  al  hit  was 
61      he  was  ibund  to  a  tre  .  an  ibet  wip  scurges  kene: 

pat  al  pe  blode  vt  gan  fle :  ouer  al  is  bodi  hit  was  sene . 
63      Sip  hi  nom  him  as  a  pef .  an  lad  him  bi-for  pilate : 

for  he  nas  nojt  to  ham  lef .  hi  had  to  him  grete  hate. 
65      pilat  bed  ham  do  har  best  .  a-je  pe  law  be  he  nold: 

for  no  gilt  bi  him  he  nist  .  war  for  dep  suffri  he  ssold. 
67      hi  nailed  him  in  bond  an  fete  .  as  je  mow  al  i-se: 

for  pe  appil  pat  adam  ete:  dep  he  polid  opon  pe  tre. 
69      pe  wikkid  men  nol  leue  nojt  .  pat  he  wer  fullich  ded  so: 

fort  per  wip  a  sper  hi  ad  him  sojt .  an  clef  is  swet  hert  atwo . 
71      per  was  in  pe  lond  a  knijt .  pat  het  josep  of  arimathie: 

pat  louid  ihsu  wel  arijt .  an  pojt  is  wel  to  honuri . 
73      he  wend  to  pilat  swipe  snel .  an  be-sojt  him  mercy: 

if  hit  wer  is  wil  .  pe  bodi  grant  biri. 
75      po  pilat  had  igrant  is  luue  .  glade  y-noj  ho  was: 

he  nem  pat  swet  bodi  adun  .  an  biriid  hir  in  a  fair  plas. 
77      his  moder  stode  him  be  side  .  an  st-  jon  ek  al  so: 

bitter  teris  vte  gan  glide  .  hir  pojt  hir  hert  wol  a  two. 
79      hit  nas  no  wonder  poj  jo  wep  .  for  hir  swet  child  alowe : 

wip  nailes  he  was  i-smit  dep  .  wip  sper  hi  delet  him  in  two. 
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81      al  hir  ioi  was  ago  .  po  jo  him  sei  dei  in  rode: 

for  to  wep  je  nad  no  mo  .  hot  iiii  bitter  teris  of  blode . 
83      who  spekip  of  deil  a-je  pat  del  .  neuer  such  nas  per  none: 

as  whan  pat  hi  him  be-held  .  as  jho  niakid  an  seint  Jon . 
85      sip  hi  seid  at  one  moupe .  pat  he  wolde  destru  temple  an  chirche : 

an  pat  he  was  wel  coupe  .  pat  al  falsnis  schold  wirche. 
87      an  vp  pilat  hi  cried  apan  .  eu[ri]chon  at  one  vois : 

pat  he  schold  hold  barabam  .  an  do  ihsu  on  pe  crois. 
89      In  pis  manere  he  was  ipinsed  .  as  his  swet  wil  hit  was: 

an  dep  for  mankyn  suffred  .  pe  prid  dai  vp  he  ros. 
91      after  pat  he  lijt  in  to  helle  .  per  al  pe  sowles  wer  i-wisse: 

al  his  frendis  he  brojt  vt  alle  .  in  to  ioi  an  heuen  blis . 
93      Whan  in  helle  was  seint  ion  .  patriarkes  an  oper  mo: 

hit  isene  per  scapid  non  .  profetis  pat  god  louid  al  so . 
95      al  in  helle  were  i-fast .  fort  ihsu  crist  proj  is  mijte : 

of  pe  pit  vte  he  ham  cast  .  an  brojt  ham  to  heuen  lyjt . 
97      proj  is  dep  he  ouer  cam  .  as  he  is  manhed  siwed: 

as  profetis  prechid  in  his  name  .  so  pat  he  dep  suffrid. 
99      po  he  rose  fram  dep  to  liue  .  as  tellip  daui  pe  king: 

is  godhed  he  gan  to  kipe  .  holy  boke  tellip  is  up-rising . 
101      ihsu  was  sikir  inoj  .  pat  seid  erlich.  ic  wol  rijt  me: 

an  asnward  wip  vt  woj  .  after  pat  dep  ouercom  be. 
103      pe  .iii.  dai  he  ros  to  liue  .  is  lore  riuedlich  he  send: 

his  deciplis  he  makid  blipe .  per  after  in  pe  world  ham  send . 
105      of  his  lore  forto  preche  .  hou  hi  lord  ssold  siu  pe: 

an  pe  sinful  folk  to  tech  .  hou  meri  hit  is  to  wip  pe  be. 
107      an  after  he  steij  to  heuen  aboue  .  per  ioi  is  pat  euer  lest: 

an  per  he  sal  al  vs  loue  .  in  his  swet  blisful  fest  .  amen. 


IV.    THE  TEN  COMMANDMENTS:  against  swearing,  Sunday  trading  &c. 
(Harl.  MS.  913,  p.  31  back.) 

1  Nou  ihsu  for  pi  derworp  Mode  :  pat  pou  schaddist  for  mankyn: 
}if  vs  grace  to  wirch  workisgode.  to  hcuen  pat  we  mot  enter  inn. 
Man  and  \v«»mman  ir  red  be  ware,  jure  gret  opis  pat  je  be  leue: 
andbotjc  mil  god  neljou  spare,  bopelit'aiul  catel  hewoljou  i 
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5  hit  nis  no  wonder  for  sop  i  wisse :  pat  gret  wreche  ne  fallip  per  fore : 
for  we  ne  leuip  of  al  is  limmes .  pat  we  ne  habbip  ham  for-swore . 
man  is  wors  pan  eni  hunde .  oper  he  is  to  wild  and  wode : 
pat  we  ssold  edwite  is  worpi  wound,  pat  he  polid  for  vre  gode. 
be  a  ware  whose  euer  wol .  al  quelme  and  sorow  pat  euir  is : 

10   at  pen  end  so  find  we  sulle  .  pat  for  man-is  sin  it  is 

ic  rede  pat  euch  be  ware  i-wis  .  in  as  moch  as  pe  is  man : 
whan  je  swerip  gret  opis  .  in  rode  pou  piltist  him  apan . 
God  commandid  to  ysay  .  pat  he  ssold  wend  and  prech : 
pat  was  in  pe  hil  of  syna  .  hou  he  ssold  pe  folke  tech . 

15   and  to  ssow  ham  god-is  defens  :  bope  to  jung  and  to  olde . 

of  pe  .x.  commandemens  .  whos  wold  be  sauid  ham  ssold  hold. 
I.         pe  first  comondement  is  pis  .  o  god  we  ssul  honuri : 

pe  heij  king  of  heuen  blis  .  his  name  wip  wirssip  to  worpi . 
loue  pou  him  as  he  dop  pe  .  wip  al  pi  mijt  an  pi  pojt: 

20  we  au^t  ful  wel  for  hit  was  he  .  pat  vs  wrecchis  so  dere  bojt . 
more  harm  is  we  dop  nojt  so  .  we  louid  pe  ful  dritte  of  grunde: 
alas  wrecchis  whi  do  we  so  .  hit  mai  nojt  hold  vre  lif  a  stunde : 
ve  bep  hi  pe  deuil  be  taujt .  pat  liuip  op  goddis  mo  pan  one : 
and  makip  goddis  proj  wichcraft .  pai  ssul  al  to  pe  deuil  gone  . 
II.  25   pe  secunde  so  is  pis  .  sundai  wel  pat  je  holde: 

to  serue  god  pilk  dai  wis  .  bope  jung  and  eke  olde . 
and  now  pe  sundai  opunlich  .  men  holt  al  har  cheping: 
wonder  pat  gode  ne  sent  wreech  .  al  an  erpe  vp  mankyn . 

III.  pe  prid  is.  fader  moder  to  honuri  .  for  euch  man  ajt  ful  wel: 
30  moch  ten  suftrid  hi :  her  hi  mijt  bring  pe  wrecche  to  wel . 

hit  fallip  bi  children  pat  bep  quede  :  as  farip  bi  been  in  hiue : 
whan  fader  juief  ham  londe  and  leede :  pe  jung  wol  pe  old  ut  driue : 

IV.  pe  verp .  loue  pi  neijbore .  as  pine  owe  bodi :  non  oper  pou  him  wil : 
V.  VI.       pe  fift  wit  pe  fram  licheri :  pe  sixt  is  no  gode  of  man  pou  ne  stel. 

VII.  35   pe  .vii.  manslajt  pou  ne  be  :  ne  coueit  nojt  neuer  adel 
VIII.  IX.  poj  pou  be  stuter  pan  is  he  :  no  is  wif  no  is  catel. 
X.         fals  witnes  pou  ne  ber  .  for  to  destrei  pouer  no  riche: 

sore  and  bitter  pe  soule  sal  der  .  for  hit  beminep  heuen-riche . 
besech  we  him  mild  of  mode  .  pat  sok  pe  milk  of  maid-is  brest : 
40   pat  bojt  vs  wip  is  der  blod  .  jiue  vs  euer  in  heuen  rest .  Amen. 


[Lollai  .1.  litil  child:  whi  wepistou   so  sore, — which  has   been  printed 
elsewhere — follows.] 
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V.    FRAGMENT  ON  THE  SEVEN  SINS. 
(Harl.  MS.  913,  f.  48  and  22.) 

1.  pe  king  of  heuen  mid  us  be 
pe  fend  of  helle  fram  us  te 

to  dai  and  euir  more: 
to  dai  me  jiue  gode  beginninge 
pe  king  of  houen  to  worping 

and  speken  of  is  lore . 

2.  and  pat  je  hit  mote  vnderstonde 

pe  fend  to  mochil  schame  and  schonde 

pis  predicacioune . 
and  pat  je  hit  hold  mote 
bodi  and  soule  to  mochil  bote 

and  to  saluacioune.    - 

3.  Alle  we  bep  meiis  and  mowe 
and  of  one  foule  erpe  i-sowe 

who  so  hit  wold  vnderstonde 
pis  world-is  wel  nis  bot  wo  we 
pis  wrecche  lif  nis  bot  a  prow 

al  dai  hit  is  gond. 

4.  Man  .  ne  be  pou  neuer  so  riche 
be-hold  whom  pou  art  iliche 

whan  pou  ert  al  nakid 
be-pench  pat  pou  salt  i-worpe 
and  for-roti  to  axin  and  erpe 

whar  of  pou  ert  makid 

5.  Clansi  pe  of  pi  misdede 

and  lerne  welle  pi  lif  to  lede 

pe  while  pou  .art  aliue. 
to  nene  frend  pou  nab  triste 
bot  to  one  ihesu  criste 

to  child  no  to  wiue. 

6.  Mi  leue  frendis  ic  }ou  bi-seclni 
jung .  old  .  poure  and  reche 

hrrkcnp  to  god-is  speche: 
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in  pe  name  of  god.  and  S.  marie 
joure  sinful  lif  to  amendie 
to-dai  ic  wol  jow  teche. 

7.  And  pat  he  me  let  so  wel  to  spek 
to  dai  pe  deuil-is  staf  to  brek 

an  wip  him  so  to  fijte. 
perto .  par  charite  ic  3011  crie 
a  pater  noster .  and  aue  marie 

in  pe  name  of  god  al-mijte . 

8.  pat  pees  pat  is  in  god-is  huse 
to  dai  be  a-mangis  vse 

pro}  is  holi  grace: 
pat  me  giue  lif.  and  gode  ending 
and  to  }ou  }iue  gode  lusting 

in  pis  silue  place. 

9.  God  him  silf  seiip  in  his  gospel 
mi  leue  frendis  ic  wol  jou  tel 

nimip  to  me  gome: 
o  worde  ic  jou  lie  nelle 
of  heuen  blis  no  pine  of  helle 

no  of  riche  dome . 

10.      and  of  pe  herrid  sinnes  seuene 
whar  for  men  lesip  heuene 
ic  wol  jou  nemeni  alle 
and  har  namis  ic  wol  jou  teche 
and  hou  hi  wol  men  bi-peche 

and  make  ham  to  falle. 

I.    1   First  at  prude  i  wol  be-gin  .  for  hit  is  heuid  of  al  sinne . 
[Pride.]       ic  hit  wol  jou  do  to  wit .  in  holi  boke  hit  is  i  writ. 
3   Lucifer  pat  was  so  brijte  ,  pat  fairist  was  of  al  wijte. 

wip  oute  god  in  heuen  nas  .  non  so  fair  als  he  was. 
5  nas  neuer  non  so  fule  ifund  .  as  he  in  helle  lip  abund. 

nad  he  no  more  gilte  .  whar  for  he  was  of  heuen  ipilte 
7   a  litil  prude  him  was  in-com  .  per-for  god  him  hauip  be-nome , 

heuen  blisse  pat  euer  sal  last .  and  in  to  helle  he  is  cast. 
9  per  he  sal  woni  euer  more  .  and  is  prude  abigge  wel  sore, 
alas .  man  whi  artu  prute  .  whannin  commip  pi  fair  schrute . 
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11   mid  whate  pou  art  ischrid  aboute.  nojte  of  pe  man  boute  doute. 

pine  owen  schond  pou  werist  an  .  pat  helip  pi  fleis  and  pi  bone . 
13  ic  wol  pat  pou  iwit  wel .  hit  nis  bote  a  hori  felle . 

pat  is  pine  owen  rijt  wede  .  bepenche  pe  man  and  hab  drede. 
15   man  and  womman  vnderstond  pis  .  be-tak  euch  beste  his. 

pat  ert  so  fair  mid  bi  gon  .  linin.  wollin.  glouis.  and  schone. 
17   pat  pou  art  in  hit  so  prute  .  ne  sal  pe  leue  neuer  a  cloute. 

per-for  man  ic  pe  for-bede  .  worldlich  prude  in  hert  and  dede . 
19   and  lede  pi  lif  bi  godis  rede  .  to  loui  god  and  hab  drede . 

pat  pou  be  gode-is  sone  .  and  him  to  queme  at  pe  dome. 
21   Coueitise  is  pat  oper.  herkne  nov  leue  broper. 

per  is  mani  man  bi  peijte  .  so  pe  fend  him  hauip  iteijte . 
23  pe  man  pat  is  coueituse  .  ne  commip  he  neuer  to  god-is  huse. 

suche  per  bep  al  to  fele  .  pat  louip  more  pis  world-is  welle . 
25  pan  god  pat  hap  ham  oferpe  iwrojte.  and  so  s  withe  dere  ham  bojte. 

he  nel  is  catel  spen  in  wast  .  ac  euer  he  hit  witip  fast. 
27   he  nold  pat  aliue  nere  .  none  so  riche  as  he  were. 

and  euer  so  he  hauip  more  .  pe  faster  he  gaderip  to  store. 
29  and  euer  he  wol  is  lif  so  lede  .  in  mochel  sorow  and  in  drede . 

nel  he  neuer  hab  rest .  is  mochil  mukke  to  witi  fast . 
31   pat  ne  mai  in  him  slepe  cum  .  lest  is  mukke  be  him  be  nome . 

leuer  him  wer  jiue  of  is  blode  .  pan  ani  man  of  is  gode . 
33  nel  he  of  opir  ping  hede  .  but  is  fule  bodi  fede. 

mid  is  siluir  and  is  gold  .  nojt  is  soule  pat  he  schold. 
35  a-pan  is  muk  he  sit  a-brode  .  he  pat  pus  dop  mid  is  gode. 

he  ne  penchith  nojt  in  is  end  .  pat  he  sal  of  pis  world  wend. 
37   and  vnderstonde  nojt  he  nelle .  what  he  is  no  whoder  he  schel . 

his  catel  he  wenip  witi  wel  .  oc  in  his  soule  penche  he  nelle . 
39   with  is  siluir  and  is  gold  .  he  wenip  euer  is  lif  hold . 

whan  he  wenip  liuie  wel .  mid  dep  adun  fal  he  schel . 
41   pe  deuil  benimip  him  is  brep  .  moch  sorow  pan  he  him  dep . 

for  is  gode  pe  fend  him  deriip  .  and  is  soul  to  helle  he  feriip . 
43  pe  deuil  is  his  executur  .  of  is  gold  and  is  tresure . 

pat  he  so  moch  trist  to  .  loke  nou  hou  he  is  ago. 
45   perfor  man  in  alie  wise  .  ic  pe  for-bede  coueitise. 

to  world-is  wel  nab  pou  no  tristc.  hit  v. vnt  awei  sodoppe  miste. 
47   her  it  is  and  her  hit  nis  .  al  so  farep  pe  world-is  blis . 

ne  be  he  neuer  so  riche  .  whan  he  lip  a  cold  liche . 

b2 
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49   if  he  hauip  an  old  clute .  he  mai  be  swipe  prute . 

whar  mid  i-helid  he  sal  be .  pat  noman  nakid  him  ise . 
51   of  what  he  gadred  an  is  was .  nis  pis  rewp .  alas .  alas . 
III.          pe  prid  sin  so  is  onde .  pat  mochil  nupe  is  in  lond. 

53   and  euir  hi  quemip  pe  fend  of  helle .  in  woch  maner  ic  wol  }ou  tel . 

leue  breperin  herknip  now.  and  ic  wol  jou  tell  how. 
55  world-is  wel  fallip  vnliche.  and  nojt  euch  man  ilich. 

sum  per  bep  pat  cun  nojt  libbe .  sum  pat  hauip  frendis  sibbe 
57   and  sum  per  bep  pat  swinkip  sore,  winne  catel  to  hab  more 

ham  silf  fair  to  susteni.  and  euer  more  hi  bep  nedi. 
59   and  sum  per  bep  leue  broper.  pat  more  hap  pan  anoper. 

and  more  loue  of  gode  man .  anoper  wol  after  pan . 

areri  cuntake. 

[ends  abruptly.] 


VI.     CHRIST  ON  THE  CROSS.    (A  fragment.) 
(Harl.  MS.  913,  f.  28.) 

Respice  in  faciein  christi  tui  &c.  Augustlnus. 

pendens  nudatum  pectus  .  rubet  sanguineum  latus .  regia 
pallent  ora .  decora  languent  lumina .  crura  pendent  inarmorea . 
rigatterre  beatos  pedes  sanguinis  unda.  De  istis  auctoritatibus  anglicum. 

1   Be-hold  to  pi  lord  man.  whare  he  hangip  on  rode. 

and  weep  if  pou  mijt .  teris  al  of  blode . 

and  loke  to  is  heued.  wip  pornis  al  be-wonde. 

and  to  is  felle  so  bi-spette.  and  to  pe  sper-is  wnde. 
5  bi-hold  to  is  brest  nakid.  and  is  blodi  side. 

stiniith  is  armis .  pat  sprad  bep  so  wide . 

his  fair  lere  falowip.  and  dimmip  is  sijte. 

per-to  is  hendi  bodi.  on  rode  so  is  y-tijte. 

his  lendin  so  hangip.  as  cold  as  marbre  stone. 
10  for  luste  of  lechuri .  nas  per  neuer  none . 

be-hold  to  is  nailes .  in  hond  and  ek  in  fote . 

and  how  pe  stremis  ernip .  of  is  swet  blode . 

be-ginne  at  is  heued.  and  loke  to  is  to. 

pou  ne  findest  in  is  bodi .  bot  anguis  and  wo . 
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15   turne  him  uppe.  turne  him  doune.  pi  swete  lemman. 
ouer  al  pou  findist  him.  blodi  oper  wan. 

Dilexit  nos  et  lauit  nos  a  peccatis  nostris  in  sanguine  suo  &c. 
Leue  for  pe  mi  brest  nakid.  schinip  glisminge. 
mi  side  dep  istunge.  mi  hondes  sore  bleding. 

Quid  inisericordius  ualet  intelligi  ipsi  peccatori  eternis  torrnentis 
dampnato  et  vnde  se  redimat  non  habenti  quam  ut  dicat  deus  ipse 
peccatori  .  Dicit  vero  deus  pater  .  Accipe  unigenitum  meum  et  da 
pro  te  .  et  ille  filius  tolle  me  et  redime  te .  Anglicum  expone. 
Man  pou  hast  pe  for-lor.  and  ful  neip  to  helle  ibor. 
20   wend  a-^e  and  com  to  me.  and  ic  wol  underfang  pe. 
for  first  ic  makid  pe  of.  nojt.  and  sip  dere  pe  i-bojt. 
whan  ic  mi  lif  jef  for  pe .  and  i-hang  was  on  tre .  &c. 

0  homo;  vide  quid  pro  te  patior  sicut  est  dolor  sicut  dolor  quo 
crucior .  ad  te  clamo  qui  pro  te  morior .  uides  penas  quibus  afficior . 
uide  clauos  quibus  confodior .  si  est  tantus  dolor  exterior .  interius 
est  planctus  grauior. 

Man  bi-hold  what  ic  for  pe.  polid  up  pe  rode  tre 
ne  mai  no  kinnes  wo  be  mare .  pan  min  was  po  ic  heng  pare . 
25  hire  me  man  to  pe  gredind .  for  loue  of  pe  biter  deiend . 

loke  mi  pinis  biter  and  strang .  wan  ic  was  nailed  pro  j  fot  and  hond . 
for  pe  ic  had  hard  stundes.  dintes  grete  and  sore  wondes. 
for  pe  biter  drink  ic  dronk.  and  pou  cunnest  me  no  ponk. 
wip-vte  ic  was  ipinid  sore .  wip-in  ic  was  mochil  more . 
30  for  pou  nelt  ponk  me.  pe  loue  pat  ich  schowid  pe  &c. 

[eiid.J 


VII.    A  RHYME-BEGINNING  FRAGMENT. 
(Harl.  MS.  913,  f.  58.) 

Loue  hauip  me  brojt  in  lipir  pojt. 
pojt  ic  ab  to  blinne: 
blinne  to  pench  hit  is  for  nojt; 
Nojt  is  loue  of  sinne. 

Sinne  me  hauip  in  care  ibrojt. 
brojt  in  mochil  vn-winne: 
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winne  to  weld  ic  had  i-pojt; 
pojt  is  pat  ic  am  inne . 

In  me  is  care,  how  i  ssal  fare, 
fare  ic  wol  and  funde. 
fare  ic  wip  outen  are 
ar  i  be  brojt  to  grunde. 


VIII.    A  MORAL  ODE. 
(Egerton  MS.  613,  fol.  7-12;  later  copy,  fol.  64-70.) 

1.  Ic1  aem  selder  paenne  ic  *waes2.  a  winter3  and  a  lore 
ic  waelde  more  panne  ic  dude,  mi  wit  ah  to  ben  more 

2.  Wei  lange  ic  habbe  child  iben4.  a  worde  &  ec5  a  dede 
pech6  ic  beo  a  wintre  eald.  to  (Jung  ic7  eom  at8  rede 

3.  Vnnvwt9  lyf  ic  habbe  (Je-lsed10.  &  (Juet  me  pinh11  ic  lede 
panne  ic  me  bi-panche12.  wel  sore  ic  me  adrede 

4.  Mest  al  paet  ic  habbe  ydon.  ys  idelnesse  and  chilce 
wel  late  ic  habbe  me  13  bi-poht.  bute  me  god  do  milce 

5.  Fele  ydele  word  ic  hable  i-quepen.  sy<5en14  ic  speke  cupe 
&  fele  (Juinge  deden  15  i-do .  pat 16  me  of  pinchet  nupe 

6.  Al  to  lome  ic  habbe  a-gult.  a  werche17  &  ec  a  worde 
al  to  muchel  ic  habbe  i-spend.  to  litel  y-leid  an  horde 

7.  Mest  al  pat  me  likede  aer.  nu  it  me  mys  likefr18 

pe  muchel  folijep  his  y-wil.  him  sulfne  he  bi-swikefr 

8.  Ic  myhte  19  habbe  bet  i-don.  hadde  ic  per20  y  selpe 
nu  ic  wolde,  ac  ic  ne  mai.  for  elde  ne  for  un-helpe 

9.  Elde21  me  is  bi-stolen  on.  aer  ic  hit  a-wuste 

ne  myht  ic  isen  be-fore  me .  for  smeke  ne  for  myste 
10.   Ar^e22  we  beop  to  done  god.  to  vuele23  al  to  priste 

more  eie  stont 24  man  of  manne .  panne  him  det 25  of  criste 

*  The  to  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  ]>,  the  &  the  7.  The  hyphens  and  commas 
are  not  in  the  MS.  Some  of  the  metrical  points  are  inserted  from  the  later  MS. 

1  Ich.  3  pen  ich  wes.  3  awintre.  4  ibeon.  a  weorde.  5  ech. 
6  peh.  7  tu  }yng.  8  a.  9  Vn-nut  10  habb  ilaed.  "  pincp. 
12  penche.  13  me.  14  iqueden .  sydtfen.  15  }unge  dede.  16  pe. 
17  weorche.  18  mis-lichet.  19  Ich  rnihte.  20  po.  21  Tide. 
23  *rwe.  23  yfele.  24  stent.  25  do. 
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11.  pe  wel  ne  dep  pe  hwile  he  mei .  wel  oft  hit  hym  scsel  ruwen 
penne  hy  mowen  sculen  &  ripen .  per  pe  hi  aer  seowen 

12.  Don  ec  to  gode  wet  Cje  muCje.  pa  hwile  CJQ  bu3T  a  life 
ne  hopie  no  man  to  muchel.  to  childe  ne  to  wyfe 

13.  pe  him  selue  for-Cjut  for  wife,  oper1  for  childe 

he  sael  comen 2  on  vuele  stede .  bute  hym  god  be 3  milde 

14.  Sende  ec  *  sum  god  be-foren  hym .  pe  hwyle  Cjz  ben  aliue  5 
for  betere  his  on  almesse  before .  paune  ben  after  vyue 6 

15.  Ne  beo  pe  leure  pan  pi  self7,  pi  mei  ne  pi  mo(Je8 

9for  sot  ys  pat  ys  oper  mannes  frond,  betre  panne  his  o(je 

16.  Ne  hopie  wif  to  hyre  were .  ne  were  to  his  wife 
bue10  for  him  selue  aefrech11  man.  pe  whyle  he  bo  alife 

17.  Wis  is  pe  him  sulf  be-penp  12.  pa  hwile  pe  he  mot13  libbe 
for  sone  willet  him  for-djyten  u .  pe  frsemden  &  po  sibbe 

18.  pe  wel  ne  dep  pe  wile  he  mai.  ne  seal  he  wanne  15  he  wolde 
mani16  mannes  sor  (Je  swynch.  habbet  ofte  alle  vn  holde17 

19.  Ne  solde  no  man  don  a  ferst.  ne  sclakien18  wel  to  done 
for  mani  man  bi-hoted  19  wel .  he 20  it  for^ytet  sone 

20.  pe  man  pe  wule  siker  ben .  to  habbe  godes  blisse 

do  wel  him  silf  pe  wile  he  mai .  panne  haued  he  it  mid 21  ywisse 
SI.   pos23  riche  men  wened  ben  sikere23.  purh  walles34&purhdiche 
he  ded  his  eitte  on25  sikere  stede.  pe  hi  send26  to  heuene-riche 
For  per  ne  parf  he  ben  of  drad 27 .  of  fure  ne  of  peve 88 
per  ne  mai  it  hym  bi-nimen29.  pe  lope  ne  pe  leue30 
per  ne  perf  he  habbe  kare .  of  wiue  ne  of  childe 
pider  we  sended  suuel  &  bred31,  to  litel32  &  to  selde 
pider  we  solden  drawen  &  don .  wel  oft  &  wel  Qe-lome 
for  per  ne  seal  me  us  nontbinimen 33.  midwronge  ne  mid  wo(Je34 
pider  we  scolde  (Jerne  drawen  &  don35,  wolde  (Je  me  ileue 
for  per  ne  mai  hit  ou  bi-nimen36.  pe  king  ne  pe  scirreve37 

offer.  3  sceal  cume.  3  beo.  4  aech.  5  hwile  he  mei  to  heuene. 
6  seouene.  7  pene  pe  sulf.  8  nisei  ne  ffi  ma$e.  9  sot  is  ffe  is  offres. 
10  beo.  »  aeurich.  13  sulfne  bi-pencff.  13  hwile  he  mote.  14  wulleff 
hine  for-yte.  15  hwenne.  16  manies.  17  sare  iswinch  .  habbeff  oft 
unholde.  I8  slawen.  19  bi-hateff.  *°  pe.  S1  ffen  haueff  he  mid. 
33  pes.  ^  weneff  beo  siker.  M  walie.  25  his  a.  36  pe  sent.  *  olerf 
boon  of  dred.  3*  peoue.  39  mei  hi  bi-nime.  30  laffe  ne  tfe  leoue. 
31  sendet  &  sulf  bereff.  33  lite.  33  naht  bi  nime.  M  mid  wrancwise 
dome.  33  &  don  omitted.  36  bi-nimen  eow.  **  ne  se  ireue. 
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26.  Al  pat  beste  pat  ge  we  habbet1.  pider  we  scolde  sende 
for  per  we  it  muwen3  finden  eft.  &  habben  abuten3  ende 

27.  pe  pe  her  det  ani  god.  for  to  habben4  goddes  ore 
al  he  it  seal  finden  per.  &  hundred  felde  more 

28.  pe  pe  ehte  wile  healden  wel.  pe  wile  he  mai  his  welden 
(Jiue  his  for  godes  lime,  eft  heo  hit  scullen  a-finden5 

29.  Vre  iswinch  &  ure  tilpe.  is  efte  iwuned  to  swinden 

ac  pat  we  dot  for  godes  luue.  eft  we  it  scullen  afinden 

30.  Ne  seal  non  vuel6  ben  vn-bout.  ne  non  god  vn-for-^olde 
vuel  we  do6°  al  to  muchel .  &  god  lasse  panne  we  scolde 

31.  pe  pe  mest  deflT  nu  to  gode.  &  pe  pe  lest  to  lao^e 
ayper  to  lutel  &  to  muchel.  seal  pinchen  eft  hym  bafte 

32.  per  me  seal  vre  werkes  we^en.  bi-foren  pen  heuene  kinge 
&  ^iuen  us  vre  swinches  lyen.  after  vre  erninge 

33.  Eure  ilc  man  mid  pan  pe  he7  haued.  mai  biggen  heueriche 
pe  pe  more  haued  &  pe  pe  lasse.  bope  mai  iliche 

34.  He  alse  mid  his  penie .  pe  pe 8  oper  mid  his  punde 

pat  is  pe  wunder-likeste  ^are9.  pat  ein  man  eure  funde 

35.  And  pe  pe  more  ne  mai  don .  bute 10  mid  his  gode  panke 
al  se  wel  se  pe  haued.  goldes  feale  manke11 

36.  And  god12  can  more  pane,  o^an  pe  him  (^iued  lesse 
al  his  werkes  &  his  weies.  is  milce  &  rit^ifnesse :3 

37.  Lutel  loc  u  is  gode  lef .  pat  corned  of  gode  wille 
&  eo^-lete  muchel  (^yue.  6*enne  9e  heorte  is  ille 

38.  Heuene  &  erpe  he  ouer-siho0.  his  e^en  bed  so  britte 
sunne.  mone.  dai.  &  fur.  bud  pustre  to-^enes  his  lithte 

39.  Nis  him  nout  for-hole  ni  hud.  so  muchel  bet15  his  mihte 
nis  it  no  so  derne  idon .  ne  a  swa  pustre  nihte 

40.  He  wot  wat  deht 16  &  penchet .  alle  quike  wihte 

nis  no  louerd  swilc  se  is  crist.  na  king  swilc  vre  drihte 

41.  Heuene  &  herpe  &  al  pat  is.  be  loken  in  his  honde 
he  ded  al  pat  his  willes  is.  a  watere  &  a  londe 

42.  He  makede  fisses  inne  pe  see.  &  fu^eles  inne  pe  lofte 
he  wit  &  wait17  alle  ping.  &  he  scop  alle  scefte18 

1  pet  betste  per  we  hedde.  2  mihte.  3  habbe  bute.  4  for  habbe. 
5  penne  deff  he  his  wel  ihealden.  6  nan  uuel.  7  he  omitted.  a  se  ffe. 
9  wunder-lukeste  ware.  I0  bute  omitted.  il  marke.  12  And  oft  god. 
13  rihtwisnesse.  14  lac.  15  biff.  16  dear.  l7  wealdefr.  18  ealle  $e  sceafte. 
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43.  He  is  ord  abuten  orde.  &  ende  abuten  ende 

he  one  is  eure  on  elche  stede.  wende  war  pu  wende 

44.  He  is  buuen  vs  &  bi-nepen.  bi-foren  &  bi-hinde 
pe  pe  godes  wille  6*e  l.  ei6*er  he  mai  him  finde 

45.  Elche  rune  he  i-hurd.  &  he  wot  alle  dede 

he  purQ-siho^  elches  mannes  pane .  pat  seal  us  to  rede 

46.  po  pe  breked  godes  hese.  &  gultet  so  ilome 

wet  sulle  hi  segge2  oper  don.  at  pe  muchele  dome 

47.  po  pe3  luueden  vnriht.  &  vuel  lif  ladde 

wat  scullen  hi  seggen  oper  don.  par  engles  bed  of  dredde 

48.  Hwat  sculle  we  beren  bi-foren  us  * .  mid  wan  sculle  we  him 

i-quemen5 
we  pe  neure  god  ne  duden .  pe  heuenliche  demen 

49.  per  sculle  ben  deofles  swo  fele .  pe  wulled  us  for-wreien 
nabbet  hi  noping  for-(5yte .  of  al  pat  hi  ere  seCjen 6 

50.  Al  pat  we  mis-duden  her.  hit  wullet  cupe  pere 
buten  we  habben  it  ibet .  pe  wile  we  her  were 

51.  Al  hi  habbet  an  here  i-write.  pat  we  mis-duden  here 
pei  we  it  nulten  ne  i-seien7.  hi  weren  vre  i-fere 

52.  Hwet  scullen  horlinges  do.  pe  swikele8  pe  for-sworene 
wi  swo  fele  beod  i-cleped.  swa  feuwe  beod  i-corene 

53.  Wi  hwi  were  he  bi-^ite .  to  wan  were  hi  i-borene 
pe  sculle  ben  to  depe  i-demd.  &  eure  mo  for-lorene 

54.  Elch  man  seal  him  sulne  par.  bi-clepiean  &  ec  demen9 
his  a(}e  were  &  his  ipanc.  to  witnesce  he  seal  temen 

55.  Ne  mai  hym  na  man  al  swa.  wel  demen  ne  al  sa  rithte10 
for  nan  ni  cnawed  him  swa  wel .  buten  one  dritte 

56.  Elc  man  wot  him  sulue  best .  his  were  &  his  i-wille 

pe  pe  lest  wot,  seit  ofte  mest.  &  pe  pe  it  wot 1]  is  stille 

57.  Nis  no  witnesse  al  so  mochel.  so  mannes  howe  heorte 
hwa  se  segge  pat  he  beo  al 13 .  him  self  wat  best  his  smerte 

58.  Elc  man  seal  him  suelf  demen .  to  depe  oper  to  Hue 

pe  witnesse  of  his  owe  were,  to  oper  6*ls  him  seal  driue 

1  deff.        2  we  seggen.        3  pa  ffa.        4  us  omitted.  5  we  cwenian. 

6  hi  ise^en.        7  hi  nnste  ne  ni  se$en.         8  swikene.  9  him  tfer  bi- 

clupien.  <fc  ech  sceal  him  demen.       10  ne  swa  rihte.  u  ffe  8e  hit  wat 
eal.      "  hal. 
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59.  Eal  pat  eure  ilc  man  haued  i-do.  sutpe  he  com  to  manne 
swilc  hit  seie  on  boc  l  i-writen .  he  seal  it  penche  panne 2 

60.  Ac  drithte  ne  demed  nanne  man.  after  his  bi-ginninge 
ac  his3  lib  seal  beo  swilc.  se  bued  his  endinge 

61.  Ac  (Jif  pe  ende  is  euel,  al  it  is  uuel.  &  al  god4,  Qif  god  is  ende5 
god  (Juue  pat  ure  end  beo  god .  &  wite  pet  he  us  lende 6 

62.  pe  men  pe  nele  do  no  god.  ne  neure  god  lif  leden 

aer  dedr  &  dom  come  to8  his  dure.  he  mai  sore  a-dreden 

63.  pat  he  ne  muwe  penne  bidde  ore.  for  it  itit  ilome 
pi  he  is  wis  pe  bit  &  be-^it9.  &  bet  be-fore  dome 

64.  penne  ded  is  ate 10  dure .  wel  late  he  biddet  ore 

wel  late  he  leted  vuel  weorc .  pe  hit  ne  mai  do  na  mare 

65.  "Sunne  let  pe,  &  pu  naht  hire,  panne  pus  ne  mint  do  no  more 
for-pi  he  is  sot,  pe  swa  abit,  to  habbe  goddes  hore 

66.  peh  hwefter  we  it  iluuet  wel.  for  drihte  sulf  hit  sede 

a  wulche  time  so  eure  pe  man.  of-pinchet  his  mis-dede 

67.  Oper  later  oper  raper.  milce  he  seal  i-meten 

ac  pe  pe  nout  naued12  ibet.  wel  muchel  he  seal  beten 

68.  Mani  man  seid  wo  recke  of  pine .  pe  seal  habben  ende 
ne  bidde  ic  no  bet  beo  a-lused13.  a  domesdai  of  bende 

69.  Lutel  wat  he  hwat  is  pine.  &  lutel  he  it  icwoweo04 
wile  hete  is  per  soule  wunet.  hu  biter  wind  per  blouwet 

70.  Hadde  he  ibeon  per  anne  dai .  oper  twa  bare  tide 
nolde  he  for  al  middan  eard.  pe  pridde  per  abide 

71.  pat  habbet  ised  pat  comen  panne,  pit  wuste  mid  iwisse 
uuel  is  pine  seoue  (Jer.  for  seoue  nihtes  blisse 

72.  And  ure  blisse  pe  ende  hafh.  for  endeliese  pine 

betre  is  wori  water  to  drinke  15.  penne  atter  i-menge  mid  wine 

73.  Swunes  brede  is  swupe  swete .  so  is  of  wilde  dere 

ac  al  to  duere  he  i-bu^ed16.  pat  (^iued  pere-fore  his  swere 

74.  Ful  wombe  mai  liht-liche  speken .  of  hunger  &  of  fasten 
swa  mai  of  pine  pe  naht  not.  hu  hi  scullen  ilesten17 

75.  Hadde  he  ifonded  sume  hwile18.  he  wolde  al  seggen  oper 
e<5*-lete  him  were.  wif.  &  child,  suster.  &  fader.  &  broper 

1  si  aboc  2  iffenche  frenne.  3  ac  al  his.  4  &  god.  5  penne.  6  lenne. 
7  dieff.  8  get.  9  »e  beot  &  beat.  10  dead"  is  set  his.  il  st.  65  is  omitted. 
abit  =  abides,  waits.  ia  nafff  naht.  13  ilusd.  14  icnaweff.  15  weter  idrunke. 
16  hi  bi}&  17  hu  pine  sceal  alesten.  M  Hedde  Ms  a-fanded  sume  stunde. 
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76.  JA1  he  wolde  operluker  don.  &  operluker  penche 

(Janne  he  bi-pouhte  on  helle  fur.  pe  nowiht  ne  mai  aquenche 

77.  Eure  he  wolde  inne  wa  her.  &  inne  pine2  wunien 
wid  pan  pe  mihte  helle  pine,  bi-fluen  &  bi-scunien 

78.  Efr-lete  him  were  al  woruldes  3  wele.  &  al  eordliche4 
for  to  pe  muchele  murcflT  cume .  pat  is  heuenriche  5 

79.  1 6  wulle  nu  comen  eft  to  pe  dome .  pat 7  ic  eow  er  of  sede 
on  pat  dai,  &  at  pe  dome,  us  helpe  crist  &  rede 

80.  pper  we  ma(}en  beon  e&*e  of  drad 8 .  &  harde  us  adrede 
per  elc  sceal  i-seo  bi-foren  him.  his  word  &  ec  his  dede 

81.  Eal  seal  ben  panne9  cud.  pat  man  lu(Jen  her  &  stelen 
al  seal  ben  per  vnwrien.  pat  men  wru^en  her  &  helen 

82.  We  scullen  alre  manne  lif.  icnawe  per  al  so  vre  owe 
per  sculle  heueninges  ben.  pe  hei^ie  &  pe  lou^e 

83.  Ne  seal  pei  noman  scamien  per .  ne  perf  he  him  adrede 
Qif  him  here  of-pinched  his  gult.  &  beted  his  misdede 

84.  For  heom  ne  scamet  ne  ne  gramet.  pe  sculle  beon  iboruwene  10 
ac  pe  opre  habbet  scame  &  grame.  pat  sculle  beon  forlorene  u 

85.  pe  dom  seal  sone  ben  idon .  ne  last  he  nowit  longe 

ne  seal  him  noman  mene  per.  of  strengpe  ne  of  wrange 

86.  po  scullen  habben  hardne  dom .  pe  here  weren  herde 
pa  pe  euele  heolden  wreche  men .  &  vuele  la^es  rerde  13 

87.  Ac13  after  pan  pe14  he  haued  idon.  he14  seal  per  beon  idemed 
blipe  mai  he  panne  buen.  pe  god  haued15  iquemed 

88.  Alle  po  pat  isprunge  betf.  of  adam  &  of  cue 
ealle  he  sculle  puder  come,  for  sope  we  it  ileued 

89.  po  pe  habbed  wel  idon .  after  heore  mihte 

to  heuenriche  16he  scullen.  ford  mid  vre  drihte 

90.  po  pe  nabbed"  god  idon.  &  per-inne  beflT  ifunde 
he  scullen  falle  swipe  rape,  in  to  helle  grunde 

91.  par  "inne  he  scullen  wunie.  buten  ore  &  ende 

ne  brecQ*  neuereuft  crist  helle  dure.  to  lese  hem  I8  of  bende 

1  Stanza  76  is  omitted.  *  wawe.  3  eal  woruld.  4  eordliche  blisse. 
6  cume.  ffis  murhffe  mid  iwisse.  6  Ich.  7  pe.  8  dredde.  9  ffen 
ffenne.  10  ibore^e.  n  .  <fe  offer  fele  sor^e.  ia  arerde.  13  and. 
14  omit  pe  and  he.  15  hafff  wel.  16  scule  faren.  17  hi  wunie  sculen 
a  <fe  buten  ende.  18  for  lese  hi. 
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92.  Nis  no  sellic  pei  heom  beo  wo.  &  hem  beo  'vnepe 
2nele  neureit  crist  polie  de<3\  for  lesen  heom  of  diepe 

93.  Enes  drihte  helle  brae,  his  frend  he  ut  broutte 

him  self  he  polede  dieflf  for  horn .  wel  dore  he  us  bouhte 

94.  Nolde  it  mouwe  don  for  mey3.  ne  suster  for  broper 
nolde  it  sune  don  for  fader,  ne  noman  for  oper 

95.  Ure4  lauerd  for  his  preles.  ipined  was  on  rode 
lire  bendes  he  unbond.  &  bouht  us  mid  his  blode 

96.  We  Qieued  vnepe  for  his  louue .  a  sticche  of  vre  brede 

ne  penche  we  nout  pat  he  seal  deme.  po5  quike  &  to5  dede 

97.  Muchele  luue  he  us  cudde.  wolde  we  it  understonde 
pat  vre  eldrene  mis-duden.  we  habbet  vuele  an  honde 

98.  Died*  com  in  pis  middenerd .  purh  pe  ealde  deofles  onde 
&  synne  &  sor^e  &  (^e-swinch.  a  watere  &  ec5  alonde 

99.  Vres  formes  faderes  gult.  we  abigget  alle 

al  his  of-sprunge  after  hym.  in  herme  is  bi-falle 

100.  purst.  &  hunger,  chule.  &  hete.  eche  &  al  unelpe6 
purh  dieff  com  in  pis  middenerd .  &  oper  vnisalpe 7 

101.  Niere  no5  man  elles  diefr.  ne  sic.  ne  non  8vn-ysele 
ac  mihten  libbe  eure  mo .  a  blisse  &  on  hele 

102.  Lutel  ipench<T  mani  man .  hu  muchel  wes  pe  synne 
for  9pan  polied  alle  died,  pe  comen  of  here  cunne 

103.  Here  sunne  &  ec  vre  owen .  sore  us  mai  of  pinche 

for  in  5  synne  we  libbet  alle 10 .  in  sorewen  &  in  swinche 

104.  Sudpe  god  nam  swa  muchele  wreche.  for  ane  misdede 

pe  pat  so  muchel  &  swa5  oft  mis  dod\  mu^en  us  sore  n  adrede 

105.  Adarn  &  his  of-spring.  for  one  bare  sunne 

was  fele  hundred  wintre  in  helle.  in  pine  &  in  vnwunnc 

106.  And  po  pe  leded  here  lif  |  mid  vnriht  &  mid5  wronge 
bute  it  godes  milce  do  |  sculle  beo  per  wel  longe 

107.  Codes  wisdom  is  wel  muchel.  &  al  swa  is  his  mihte 
&  nis  his  milce  nawiht  lasse.  ac  bi  Qes  like  wihte 

108.  More  he  one  mai  for-^iuen .  penne  alfolc  gulte  cunne 
deofel  suelf5  mihte  habbe  milce.  §if  he  it  12bidde  gunne 

1  un  iede.  2  sceal  neure.  3  mei.  4  Vre  ealre.  5  omits  these. 
6  unhelffe.  7  uniselffe.  8  un  sele.  9  whan  ealle  polied  dieff.  10  alle 
her.  n  eaSe.  12  bigunne. 
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109.  pe  8e  godes  milce  secho0.  iwis  he  mai  is  finde 

ac  helle  kinge  is  ]  oreles .  wi<T  pa  pe  he  mai  binde 

110.  pe  6e  dep  his  wille  mest.  he  hauep  wurst  mede 

his  beafr  seal  beo  wallinde  pich.  his  bed  berninde  glede 

111.  Wurs  he  defr  his  gode  wiues2.  pene  his  fulle  feonde 
god  sculde  alle  godes  frend  |  a  wihd  scuche3  freonde 

112.  Neure  on  helle  ic  lie  com  |  ne  comen  ic  per  ne  reche 
9eh  ich  elches  wurldes  wele .  per  inne  mihte  fecche 

113.  peh  ic  wulle  seggen  eow.  pat  wise  men  ut4  sede 
and  aboke  5it  is  i-write.  per  me  mai  it  rede 

1 14.  Ic  it  wulle  segge  heom  |  pe  hem  self  it  nusten 

&  warnen  heom  wit  heore  hearme6.  Qif  hi  me  wulled  lusten 

115.  Vnder-stondet  nu  to  me.  aeidi7  men  &  earme 

Ic  wulle  telle  of  helle  pine.  &  warnie  ow  wi<3f  herme 

116.  On  helle  is  vnger  &  perst.  vuele  tuo  ifere 

pos  pine  polied  po .  pe  were  mete  nipinges  here 

117.  por  is  woninge8  &  wop.  after  eche  strete 

hi  fared  fram  hete  to  pe  chele.  fram  chele  to  pe  hete 

118.  panne  hi  beod  in  pe  hete.  pe  chele9  'dinchet  blisse 
penne  hi  come<3f  eft  to  chele .  of  hete  hi  habbed  misse 

119.  Aiper  hem  deft"  wa  inou.  nabbet  hi  none  lisse 
nuten  hi  weper  ded  wurst .  mid  neure  non  10  iwisse 

120.  Hi  walked  eure  &  sechet  reste.  ac  hi  ne  mu^en  imeten  n 
for  pi  hi  nolden  po12  wile      hi  mithten  here  sunne  beten 13 

121.  Hi  seched  reste  per  non  nis.  acu  pi  ne  muwen  ifinde  l5 
ac  walked  weri  up  &  dun.  al14  se  water  de<3f  mid  winde 

122.  pis  beod  po  pe  weren  her.  on  ponke  vn-stedefaste 
&  po  god  bi-heten  auht.  &  nolden  it  ilaste 

123.  po  8e  god  weorc  bigunne.  &  ful  enden  hit  nolden 
pe16  weren  her.  &  nupe  per.  &  nusten  wet  he17  wolden 

124.  pere  is  pich  pat  eure  wealfr.  pat  senile  bapien  inne 
po  pe  ladde  vuel  lif.  in  feoh18  end  in  iginne 


1  are  lies.  2  wines.  3  swiche.  4  us.  5  hi  hit  write.  6  unfreme. 
7  ^edi.  8  wanunge.  9  chelecheff  blisse.  10  wheffer  him  deff  wurs  mid 
nane.  1!  mugen  imete.  18  pi  01  nolden.  13  bete.  14  ac  and  al 
omitted.  is  hi  finde>  IG  nUt  17  hi>  is  feoht 
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125.  *per  is  fur  pat  cure  barnST.  ne  mai  hit  nawiht  quenche 
her-inne  beod  pe  wes  to  lef .  wrecche  men  to  swenche 

126.  per  is  fur  pat  is  vndredfelde  j  hatere  panne  beo  vre8 
ne  mai  it  quenchen  salt  water,  nauene  strien3  ne  sture4 

127.  po  pe  were  swikele  men .  &  fulle  of  vuele  wrenche 
po  pe  ne  mihte  euel  don .  &  lef  was  it  to 5  penche 

128.  po  pe  luueden  reuing  &  stale .  hordom .  &  drunke 
&  pee  on  pes  deofles  weorkes  |  blipeliche  swunke 

129.  po  pe  were  so  lease,  pat  me  hi  ne  mihte  ileuen 
med  (Jeorne  domes  men .  &  wrancwise  reuen 7 

130.  pe  opre  mannes  wif  wes  lef.  his  awene  e<3f-lete 
&  po  pe  sunegede  muchel.  on  drunke  &  on8  ete 

131.  pe  wrecchen  bi-nemen  hure  ehte .  &  leiden  huere  on  horde9 
pe  lutel  leten  of  godes  bode 10 .  &  of  godes  worde 

132.  And  of  his  owen  nolde  (}iuen.  per  he  sei  pe  nede 

ne  nolde  ihuren  godes  sonde.  per  pe11  sette  his  beode 

133.  po  12  pe  weren  13  operes  mannes  pine14,  leure  panne  ic  scolde 
&  weren  al  to  gredi .  of  suelfer  & 15  of  golde 

134.  And  po  12  pe  vntreunesse  deden .  (Jam 16  hi  ahte  ben  holde 
&  leten  pat  hi  scolde  don.  &  duden  pet  hi  wolde 

135.  po  pe  (Jysceres 17  weren  j  of  pis  woruldes  ehte 

&  dude  pat  pe  lope  gost .  hem  tihte  &  ec  18  tauhte 

136.  And  alle  po12  9en  eni  wise,  deoflen  her  iquemde 

po  beoflT  nu  mid  him  j  an  hclle  for-don  &  for-dempde 

137.  Bute  po12  pe  ofpouhte  sore,  her  here19  mis-deden 
&  gunnen  here  gultes  beten.  &  betere  lif  leden 

138.  peor  befr  naddren  &  snaken.  eueten  &  frude20 

pa  tered  &  fretefr  pe  uuele  speken.  pe  nihtfulle21  &  pe  prute 

139.  Neure  sunne  per  ne  scinflf.  ne  mone  ne  steorre 
per  is  muchel  godes  hete.  &  muchel  godes  Qeorre 

140.  Eure  per  is  vuel  smech.  pusternesse  &  eie 
nis  per  neure  oper  liht .  panne  pe  swarte  leie 

1  The  later  MS.  transposes  the  stanzas  125  and  126,  and  begins  125 
with:  pis  is  pe.  *  hundred  fealde  hattre  ffen  vre.  3  striem.  4  i.  e. 
nor  Avon  stream  nor  Stour.  5  wes  to.  6  a.  7  ireue.  8  a  drunken 
&  en.  9  pe  wrecche  be-nam  his  ehte .  &  leide  hes  en  horde.  10  bibode. 
11  he.  12  pa.  13  wes.  u  Sing.  15  end.  16  dude.pam  Se.  17  witteres 
and  omits  weren.  18  to.  i9  of  ffufte  sare  heore.  30  frute.  ai  niff  fulle. 
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141.  per  ligget  laQliche  fend,  in  stronge  raketeie 

pat  bu(F  pe  pe  were  mid  gode .  on  heuene  wel  heie 

142.  per  bud*  ateliche  fend .  &  eisliche  wihte 

pos  sculle  pa  wrecchen  i-son1.  pe  sunege  pur<5"2  sihte 

143.  per  is  pe  lope  sathanas.  &  belsebuc  pe3  ealde 

lepe  he  *  muwen  ben  of  drard .  pe  hine  sculled  bi-helde  * 

144.  Ne  mai  non  heorte  it  penche .  ne  no 6  tunge  ne  can  telle 
hu  muchele  pine.  &7  liu  vele.  senden8  inne  helle 

145.  Of9  po  pine  pe  pere  bued10.  nelle  ic  hou  nout11  leio(Jen 
nis  it  bute  gamen  &  gleo.  al  pat  man  mai  here  dreo(Jen 

146.  Ac12  (Jet  ne  deft*  heom  nout  so  wo.  in  po  lope  biende13 
bute  pat  hi  wited*  pat  heore  pine .  ne  seal  neure  habben  ende 

147.  per  bufr  po  hepenemen .  pe  were  lawe  lese 

pe  heom  nas  nout  of  godes  bode14,  ne  of  godes  hese 

148.  Vuele  cristenemen.  hi  bud  here  i-vere 

po  pe  heore  cristen-dom.  vuele  heolden  here 

149.  C)ut  hi  bud  a  wurse  stede.  on  pere  helle  grunde 

ne  sculle  hi  neure  comen  vp15.  for  marke  ne  for  punde 

150.  Ne  mai  heom  noper  helpen  per.  i-bede  ne  almesse 
for  nis  noper  inne  helle.  ore  ne  for^iuenesse 

151.  Sculde  him  elclc  man  pe  wile  he  mai17.  of  pos  helle  pine 
and  warnie  aec 16  his  frend  per  wid .  so  ic  habbe  mine 

152.  po  pe  scilden  heom  ne  cunnen.  ic  heom  wulle  teache 
ich  kan  beo  <}if  i 18  seal,  lichame  &  soule  liache19 

153.  Lete  we  pat  god  for-bet.  alle  mancunne20 

&  do  pe  pat  he  us  hat .  &  scilde  we  us  wid  sunne 

154.  Luuie  we  god  mid  vre  heorte.  &  mid  al  vre  mihte 

&  vre  emcristene  alse  21  us  suelf .  swa  us  lerde  drihte 

155.  Al  pat  me  rat  &  singiT22.  be-fore  godes  borde 
al  it  hanged  &  bi-halt.  bi  pisse  twam  worde 

156.  Alle  godes  lawe  he  fulfr.  pe  newe  &  pe23  ealde 

he  pe  pos  twa  luue  haued24.  &  wel  hi  wule  healde 

1  i-fon.  *  sune^ede  ffurh.  3  belzebud  se.  4  eaffe  hi.  5  scule  bi- 
healde.  6  iffenche.  ne.  7  na.  8  sunden.  9  Wiff.  10  beoff.  »  eow 
naht.  ia  End.  1S  ffa  laffe  bende  and  omits  bnte  follotctng.  14  pe  nes 
naht  of  godes  bi-bode.  15  vt.  16  ech.  l7  mu^e.  18  ich.  19  leche. 
10  manne  cunne.  ll  eal.  M  raet  &  oal  fat  me  singflr.  13  ffa. 
M  hafff. 
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157.  Ac  hi  buflf  wunder  erued  helde .  swa  ofte  we  *  gulted  alle 
for  it  is  strong  to  stonde  longe .  &  liht  it l  is  to  falle 

158.  Ac  drihte  crist  he  (^iue  us  strencpe.  stonde  pat  we  mote 
&  of  alle  vre  gultes ,  unne  us  come 2  bote 

159.  We  wilnied  efter  worldes3  wele.  pe  longe  ne  mai  ileste 
&  legged  al  ure  iswinch .  on  pinge  un-stede-faste 4 

160.  Swunche  we  for  godes  luue.  half  pat  we  doflf  for  ehte 
ne  were5  we  nout  swa  bi-cherd.  ne  swa  vuele  bi-cauhte6 

161.  (jjif  we  serueden  god.  so  we  doff  erninges 

more  we  haueden  of7  heuene.  panne  eorles  oper8  kinges 

162.  Ne  muwen  hi  her9  werien  heom  wid  chele .  wid  purst.  ne  wid 

hunger 
ne  wid  elde10,  ne  wid  deflf.  pe  eldre10  ne  pe  ^eonger 

163.  Ac  per  nis  hunger  ne  purst  ne  dep .  ne  vnhelpe  ne  elde 
of  pisse  riche  we  penchet  oft .  &  of  pere  to  selde 

164.  We  scolden  alle  us  bi-penche .  oft  &  wel  ilome 

hwet  we  be<3\  &  to  pan11  we  sculle.  &  of  wan  we  come 

165.  Hu  lutel  wile  we  be6°  her.  hu  longe  elles  ware 
hwat  we  mufjen  habben  her.  &  whet  elles  hware  12 

166.  (}if  we  were  wise  men.  pis  we  scolden  ipenche 

bute  we  wurpe  us  iwar.  pes  worlde  us  wule  for-drenche 

167.  Mest  alle  men  he  ^iued  drinke.  of  one  deofles  scenche 

he  sceal  him  cunne  sculde  wel .  Qif  he  him 13  nele  screnche 

168.  Mid  ealmfijhties  14  godes  luue.  vte  pe  us  bi-werien 

wid  pes 15  wrecches  worldes  luue.  pat  he  ne 16  mawe  us  derien 

169.  Mid  fasten.  &  almesse.  &  ibede.  werie  we  us  wid  sunne 
Mid  po  wepnen  pe  god  haued  (Jiuen  |  alle  n  mancunne 

170.  Lsete  we  pe  brode18  stret.  &  pe19  wei  bene 

pe  lat  pe  ni^ieQe  del  to  helle  of  manne .  &  mo  ic  wene 

171.  Go  we  pene  narewe20  wei.  &  pene  wei  grene 
per  forfr-fared'  lutel  folc .  ac  it  is  feir  &  scene 

172.  pe  brode18  stret  is  vre  iwil.  9e  is  us  lod  for  to  lete21 
pe  6*e  al  folewed 22  his  wil .  fared  bi  pusse  strete 

1  omits  we  and  it.  2  cume  to.  3  woruld.  4  unstedefeste.  5  beo. 
6  bi-kehte.  7  hedden  en.  .8  her  &.  9  omits  her.  10  ulde  .  uldre. 
11  beoff  to  whan.  12  finde  pere.  13  hine.  14  ealmihti$es.  15  fllses. 
16  omit  ne.  17  bitten.  18  brade.  19  ffene.  *°  naerewne.  21  to 
forlaete.  23  eal 
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173.  Hi  muwen  lihtliche  gon.  mid  <5ere  nutfer1  hulde 
<3urh  ane  godliese  wude.  in-to  ane  bare  felde 

174.  pe  narewei  is  godes  hes.  per-foriT  far6°  wel  feu  we 

pat  buff  i5a  pe  heom  sculdefr  ^eorne.  wid  elche  un-deawe 

175.  pos  goO"  im-iepe  to-^eanes2  pe  cliue.  a^ean  pe  he^ie  hulle 
pos  letefr  al  here  a^en  wil.  for  godes  hese  to  fulle 

176.  Go  we  alle  pene  wei.  for  he  us  wulle  bringe 
mid  po  faire  fewe3  men.  be-foren  heuene  kinge 

177.  per  is  alre  merupe4  mest.  mid  englene  songe 

pe  pis5  a  pusent  wintre  per.  ne  pined*  him  noht  to  longe 

178.  pe  pe  lest  haued.  haueOT6  so  mucliel.  pat  he  ne  bit  no  more 
pe  <5e  blisse  for  dbs  for-lat.  it  him  mai  rewe  sore 

179.  Ne  mai  non  vuel  ne  non  wane7,  beon  inne  godes  riche 
6*eh  per  befr  wunienges8  fele.  elc  oper  vn-iliche 

180.  Sume  per  habbet  lasse  murhde.  &  sume  habbed  more 
after  pan  pe  hi 9  dude  her .  after  pan  pe  hi  swonke 10  sore 

181.  Ne  seal  per  ben  bred  ne  win.  ne  oper  cunnes  este 
god  one11  seal  beo  eche  lif.  &  blisse.  &  eche  reste 

182.  Ne  seal  per  beo  fou12  ne  grei.  ne  cunig  ne  ermine 

ne  ocquerne13  ne  martres  cheole.  ne  beuer  ne  sabelinr 

183.  Ne  seal  per  beo  seed14  ne  scrud.  ne  woruld  wele  none 
al  pe  murhde  pe  me  us  bi-hat.  al  it  seal  beo  god  one 

184.  Ne  mai  non  murhde  beo  so  muchel.  so  is  godes  sihte 
he  is  sod'  sunne  &  briht.  &  dai  a-buten  iiihh' 

185.  He  is  elches  godes  ful.  nis  him  noping  Cjit 15  vtcu 
no  god  nis  him  wane,  pe  wunied  him  abuten 

186.  per  is  wele  abute  grame16.  &  reste  abuten  swinclu- 
pe  mai  &  nele  pider  come,  sore  it  him  seal  ofpmelu-  " 

187.  per  is  blisse  abuten  treQe.  &  lif  abuten  deape 

pe  cure  scullen  wunien  per.  blipe  muwen  ben  epe 

188.  per  is  (Jeo^ede  bute  ulde.  &  hele  abuten  vn-heUV 
nis  per  sorewe  ne  sor.  ne  neure  nan  vn-sealpe 

189.  per  me  seal  drihte  sulf  i-seon.  swa  he  is  mid  iwisse 
he  one  mai  &  seal  al  beo.  engle  &  manne  blisse 

1  under.  3  gaff  unieffe  }eanes.  3  to  feawe  feire.  4  mnrhffe.  5  is. 
*  haueff  hafd'.  7  ne  nawane.  8  wununges.  9  omils  hi.  10  swauo. 
11  ane.  12  fall.  I3  aquierno.  u  scier.  15  na  wi.v.  ";  .jane.  17  The 
later  MS.  ends  here. 
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190.  And  6eh  ne  beod  heore  e(Je  naht.  alle  iliche  brilik< 
Oi  nabbed  hi  nouht  iliche.  alle  of  godes  lihte 

191.  On  pisse  Hue  hi  neren  nout.  alle  of  one  milite 

ne  per  ne  scullen  hi  habben  god.  alle  bi  one  Qihte 

192.  po  scullen  more  of  him  seon .  pe  luuede  him  her  more 
&  more  icnawen  &  iwiten.  his  mihte  &  his  ore 

193.  On  him  hi  scullen  finden  al  pat  man  mai  to  lesten 
hali  hoc  hi  sculle  iseon.  al  pat  hi  her  nusten 

194.  Crist  seal  one  beon  inou.  alle  his  durlinges 

he  one  is  muchele  mare  &  betere.  panne  alle  opere  pinges 

195.  Inoh  he  haued  pe  hine  haueo^.  pe  alle  ping  wealdeiSf 

of  him  to  sene  nis  no  sed .  wel  hem  is  pe  hine  bi-healdefr 

196.  God  is  so  mere  &  swa  muchel.  in  his  godcunnesse 
pat  al  pat  is.  &  al  pat  wes.  is  wurse  penne  he  &  lesse 

197.  Ne  mai  it  neure  no  man  oper  segge  mid  iwisse 

hu  muchele  murhde  habbet  po.  pe  beod  inne  godes  blisse 

198.  To  pere  blisse  us  bringe  god.  pe  rixlet  abuten  ende 
penne  he  vre  soule  vn-bint.  of  licames  bende 

199.  Crist  Cjyue  us  leden  her  swilc  lif.  &  habben  her  swilc  ende 
pat  we  moten  puder  come,  wanne  we  hemie  weude.  Amen. 


LIVES  OF  SAINTS. 

IX.     ST.  DUNSTAN. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277,   fol.  51.) 

Seint  Dunstan  was  of  Engelond:  icome  of  gode  more 
2   Miracle  oure  louerd  dude  for  him:  er  he  were  ibore 

For  po  he  was  in  his  moder  wombe:  a  candelmasse  day 
4  per  folc  was  at  churche  ynouj :  as  to  pe  tyme  lay 

As  hi  stode  mid  here  lijt :  as  me  dop  jut  nou 
6   Here  lijt  aqueynte  oueral :  here  non  nuste  hou 

Her  lijt  hit  brende  suype  wel:  and  her  lijt  hit  was  oute 
8  pat  folc  stod  in  gret  wonder:  and  also  in  grete  doute 

And  hi  speke  ech  to  oper:  in  whiche  manere  hit  were 
10  Hou  hit  queynte  so  sodeynliche:  pe  lijt  pat  hi  here 
IF   As  hi  stode  and  speke  perof :  in  gret  wounder  echon 
12   Seint  Dunstanes  moder  taper:  afure  worp  anon 
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pat  heo  huld  on  hire  hond:  heo  nuste  whannes  hit  com 
14   pat  folc  stod  and  bihuld  :  and  gret  wonder  perof  nom 

Ne  non  nuste  wannes  hit  com :  bote  purf  our  louerdes  grace 
16   perof  hi  tende  here  lijt:  alle  in  pe  place 
IT   What  was  pat  oure  louerd  crist:  pe  lijt  frairi  heuene  sende 
18   And  pat  folc  pat  stod  aboute :  here  taperes  perof  tende 

Bote  of  pat  holi  child:  pat  was  in  hire  wombe  pere 
20   Al  Engelonde  scholde  pe  bet  beo  ilijt:  pat  hit  ibore  were 

pis  child  was  ibore  neoje  hondred  jer:  and  fyue  and  tuenti  arijt 
22   After  pat  oure  suete  louerd:  in  his  moder  was  alijt 

pe  furste  }er  of  pe  crouning:  of  pe  king  Adelston 
24  His  moder  het  kenedride:  his  fader  Herston 
IT  po  pis  child  was  an  vrpe  ibore:  In's  freond  nome  perto  hede 
26   Hi  lete  hit  do  to  Glastnebury:  to  norischi  and  to  fete 

To  teche  him  eke  his  bileue:  pater  noster  and  crede 
28   pe  child  wax  and  wel  ipej:  for  hit  moste  nede 
IF   Lute  jeme  he  nom  to  pe  wordle:  to  alle  godnisse  he  drouj 
30   Ech  man  pat  hurde  of  him  speke :  hadde  of  him  ioye  ynouj 

po  he  was  of  manes  wit :  to  his  vncle  he  gan  go 
32   pe  archebischop  of  Canterbury:  seint  Aid  elm  pat  was  po 

pat  makede  wip  him  ioye  ynouj:  and  euere  pe  lengere  pe  more 
34  po  he  sej  of  his  godnisse :  and  of  his  wyse  lore 

For  deynte  pat  he  hadde  of  him:  he  let  him  sone  bringe 
36   Bifore  pe  prince  of  Engelond:  Adelstan  pe  kynge 

pe  kyng  him  makede  ioye  ynouj:  and  grantede  al  his  bone 
38   Of  what  pinge  so  he  wolde  bidde:  if  hit  were  to  done 

po  bad  he  him  an  abbei :  pat  lie  was  forp  on  ibrojt 
40  pi*  pe  toun  of  Glastnebure:  pat  lie  ne  wornde  him  nojt       [*tyO 

I   pe  king  grantede  his  bone:  and  after  him  also 
42   Edmund  his  broper  pat  was  king:  in  his  poer  ido 

To  Glastnebury  wende  sone:  pis  gode  man  seint  Dunstan 
44   po  beye  pe  kynges  him  jeue  leue:  Edmund  and  Adelstan 
IF   Of  pe  hous  of  Glastnebure:  a  gret  ordeynour  he  was 
46   And  makede  moche  of  gode  reule:  pat  neuer  or  among  hem  nas 

Ac  pat  hous  pat  furst  bigonne:  four  hondrrd  jer  hi  fore 
48   And  eke  preo  and  vyfti:  er  seint  Dunsian  wore  il 

For  per  was  ordre  of  nionekes:  er  seint  patrik  com 
50    And  er  seint   Au.styn  to  Engelonde:  broiute 

c2 
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And  seint  patrick  deide  tuo  hondred :  and  tuo  and  vyfti  jer 
52   After  pat  oure  suete  leuedi:  oure  louerd  here  ber 

Ac  none  monekes  per  nere  furst:  bote  as  in  hudinge  echon 
54   And  as  men  pat  drowe  to  wyldernisse :  for  drede  of  godes  fon . 
IF   Seint  Dunstan  and  seint  Adelwold:  as  oure  louerd  hit  bisay 
56   I-ordeyned  to  preostes  were:  al  in  one  day 

per  after  sone  to  Glastnebury:  seint  Dunstan  anon  wende 
58   He  was  abbod  per  ymaked:  his  lyf  to  amende 
IF   And  for  he  nolde  bi  his  wille:  no  tyme  idel  beo 
60   A  priuei  smyppe  bi  his  celle:  he  gan  him  biseo 

For  whan  he  moste  of  oreisouns :  reste  for  werinisse 
62   To  worke  he  wolde  his  honden  do :  to  fleo  idelnisse 

Seruie  he  wolde  poure  men:  pe  wyle  he  mijte  deore 
64   Al  pe  dai  for  pe  loue  of  god :  he  ne  kipte  of  hem  non  hure 

And  whan  he  sat  at  his  wore  per:  his  honden  at  his  dede 
66   And  his  his  hurte  mid  ihesu  crist:  his  moup  his  bedes  bede 
IF   So  pat  al  at  one  tyme:  he  was  at  preo  stedes 
68  His  honden  per,  his  hurte  at  god:  his  moup  to  bidde  his  bedes 

perfore  pe  deuel  hadde  of  him:  gret  enuye  and  onde 
70   O  tyme  he  cam  to  his  smyppe:  alone  him  to  fonde 

Rijt  as  pe  sonne  wende  adoun:  rijt  as  he  womman  were 
72   And  spac  wip  him  of  his  wore :  wip  lajinge  chere 

And  seide  pat  heo  hadde  wip  him:  gret  wore  to  done 
74   Treoflinge  heo  smot  her  and  per:  in  anoper  tale  sone 
1F  pat  holi  man  hadde  gret  wonder:  pat  heo  was  and  pere 
76   He  sat  longe  and  bipojte  him:  longe  hou  hit  were 

He  bipojte  him  ho  hit  was:  he  droj  forp  his  tonge 
78   And  leide  in  pe  hote  fur:  and  spac  faire  longe 

Forte  pe  tonge  was  al  afure:  and  sippe  stille  ynouj 
80  pe  deuel  he  hente  bi  pe  nose:  and  wel  faste  drouj 

He  tuengde  and  schok  hire  bi  pe  nose:  pat  pe  fur  out  blaste 
82   pe  deuel  wrickede  her  and  per:  and  he  huld  euere  faste 

He  jal  and  hupte  and  drouj  a$e:  and  makede  grislish  bere 
84  He  nolde  for  al  his  bijete:  pat  he  hadde  icome  pere 

Mid  his  tonge  he  snytte  hire  nose:  and  tuengde  hire  sore 
86   For  hit  was  wipinne  pe  nyjte:  he  nemijte  iseo  nomore 

peschrewe  was  glad  and  blipe  ynouj:  po  he  was  out  of  his  honde 
88   He  flej  and  gradde  bi  pe  lifte:  pat  me  hurde  in-to  al  pe  londe 
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Out  what  hap  pe  calewe  ido:  what  hap  pe  calewe  ido 
DO    In  pc  coiitrai  me  hurde  wide:  lion  pe  selirevve  gradde  so 

As  god  pe  schrewe  hadde  ibeo:  .atom  ysnyt  his  nose 
92   He  ne  hi^ede  no  more  piderward:  to  hele  him  of  pe  pose 
If   pe  holi  abbot  seint  Dunstan:  hadde  gret  poer 
'.'1    Wip  king  Edmund  pat  was  po:  and  was  al  his  consailler 

After  king  Edmuudes  dep:  a  good  while  was  a  gon 
06   pat  Edwyne  his  sone  was  ymaked  king:  and  nojt  after  anon 

pis  Edwyne  hadde  vuel  red:  and  pe  rafter  drouj 
08   Wip  seint  Dunstan  he  was  wrop:  siker  wip  gret  wouj 
If   Of  his  abbey  he  dude  him  out:  and  dude  him  schame  ynouj 
100  pe  more  schame  pat  he  him  dude:  pe  more  pe  gode  man  louj 

He  drof  him  out  of  Engelond:  and  let  him  grede  fleme 
102   pis  gode  man  wende  forp  wel  glad:  ne  nam  he  neuere  jeme 

To  pe  abbey  of  seint  Amand :  bijunde  see  he  droirj 
104   And  soiournede  per  longe:  and  ladde  god  lyf  ynouj 

If   After  kyng  Edwynes  lyue:  Edgar  pat  was  his  broper 
106   Was  king  ymaked:  for  he  was  nher  pan  enie  oper 

Suype  god  man  he  bicoin:  and  louede  wel  holi  churche 
108   And  ech  man  pat  him  perto  radde:  after  him  he  gan  wirche 
Me  tolde  him  of  seint  Dunstan :  pat  his  broper  drof  of  londe 
110   Mid  vnrijt  for  his  godnisse:  and  gan  him  vnderstonde 

If   After  him  he  sende  anon:  pat  he  come  aje  sone 
112   And  bileue  his  consailler:  of  pat  he  hadde  to  done 

Seint  Dunstan  com  horn  ajen:  and  faire  was  vnderfonge 
114   Ladde  his  Abbey  al  in  pees:  frain  whan  he  wras  so  longe 
Wip  pe  king  he  was  suype  wel:  and  was  al  his  consailler 
1 16   Moche  rne  spac  of  his  godnisse :  bope  fur  and  nher 

Hit  biful  pat  pe  bischop:  of  wircetre  was  ded 
UN   pe  king  and  pe  archebischop  Ode:  p -rof  nome  here  red 
If   po  pe  holi  abbot  seint  Dunstan:  bischop  hi  makede  pere 
120   To  makie  him  hejere  in  godes  lawe:  his  wille  pej  hit  nere 

Somme  eschte  pe  archebischop:  of  Canterbury  sire  Ode 
122    Whert'ore  hi  him  bischop  makede:  and  his  grace  were  so  gode 

For  he  schal,  quap  pis  gode  man:  after  me  her  lu-o 
124    Arehel>isrhop  of  Canterbury:  pat   me  srlial  iseo 
*l    What  saistou,  pis  oper  seide:  pu  spext  lollu-he 
12G   Nostou  nomore  pan  pi  fot:  vppe  god  al  hit  is 
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IT  Leoue  freond,  quap  pis  gode  man:  ne  pore  ^e  ne  blamie  nojt 
128   Wei  ic  wot  what  mie  louerd  crist:  in  mie  moup  hap  ibroujt 

As  ho  saip  of  pulke  pinge :  pat  he  hap  in  me  ised 
130   Telle  ic  mai  what  schal  bifalle:  after  pat  ich  am  ded 

Bischop  he  was  of  Londone  and  Wircetre:  and  hulp  hope  two 
132   Of  Londone  and  of  Wircetre :  and  bischo'p  was  of  bope   also 

If  Hit  biful  pat  pe  archebischop :  of  Canterbury  was  ded 
134  pe  pope  and  pe  kyng  Edgar:  perof  nome  here  red 

And  makede  pe  gode  seint  Dunstan :  archebischop  pere 
136   Gode  men  pat  him  iknewe:  wel  glad  perof  were 

Cristendom  in  Engelond:  to  god  stat  he  drouj 
138   And  rijtes  of  holi  churche:  he  huld  vp  faste  ynou$ 

He  fondede  purf  al  Engelond :  pat  ech  persoun  schulde  cheose 
HO   To  witien  him  fram  lecherie :  oper  his  churche  leose 
IF  Seint  Osewold  was  pulke  tyme :  bischop  of  wyrcestre 
142  And  seint  Adelwold  also:  bischop  of  Roucestre 

pis  tuei  bischopes  and  seint  Dunstan:  were  al  at  one  rede 
144  And  Edgar  pe  gode  king:  to  do  pis  gode  dede 

IF  pis  preo  bischops  wende  forp :  purf  al  Engelonde 
146   And  eche  liper  persoun  caste  out:  pat  per  nemijte  non  atstonde 

Here  churchen  and  here  oper  gode:  clanliche  hi  bynome 
148  And  bisette  hit  in  pore  men :  purf  pe  popes  grant  of  Rome 

Ei^te  and  fourti  Abbeyes :  of  Monekes  and  of  nonne 
150   Of  pe  tresour  hi  arerde  in  Engelond:  of  persones  so  iwonne 

So  hit  was  wel  bet  biset:  pan  hit  was  er  in  schrewe 
152   For  whanne  gode  maistres  beop:  som  god  hi  wollep  schewe 

IF   Gode  were  pis  preo  bischops:  pat  o  tyme  were  po 
154  pe  betere  is  Engelond  for  hem:  and  worp  euere  mo 

IF  Oure  louerd  jaf  an  vrpe:  seint  Dunstan  faire  grace 
156  pat  o  tyme  as  he  was:  in  a  priueie  place 

His  fader  and  his  moder  ek :  in  pe  ioye  of  heuene  anhej 
158   After  pat  hi  dede  were:  aperteliche  he  sej 

Wel  gret  loue  oure  louerd  him  cudde :  whan  he  schewede  pere 
160   So  moche  of  his  priueite:  pe  while  he  alyue  were 

As  he  lay  anoper  tyme:  in  his  reste  anyjt 
162   He  sej  pe  ioye  of  heuene :  and  pe  place  perinne  wel  brijt 

Angles  he  hurde  also  singe:  a  murie  song  per  inne 
164  pat  me  singep  jut  in  holi  churche:  whan  me  dop  pe  masse  singe 
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Kirieleyson.  christeleyson :  was  pe  murie  note  and  song 
166   pis  holi  man  pat  pis  ihurde:  ne  pojte  hit  him  nojt  longe 

H   Wcl  aiijte  he  to  henene  come:  after  his  ende  day 
168   Whan  he  pe  while  he  was  alvue:  so  moche  of  heuene  isay 

Harpe  he  louede  suype  wel:  peron  he  coupe  ynouj 
170   A  day  he  he  sat  in  sola} :  and  a  lay  peron  drouj 

II  pe  harpe  he  heng  bi  pe  wowe:  po  hit  was  tyme  to  ete 
172   po  hit  was  jare  perto  ibroujt:  he  sat  adoim  at  his  mete 

Of  heuene  he  gan  penche  sone:  of  pe  ioye  pat  was  pere 
174   Of  pe  ioyfulle  blisse  pat  per  was :  of  halewen  pat  per  were 

He  sat  as  he  were  ynome:  so  moche  peron  he  pojte 
176   His  harpe  he  heng  bi  pe  wowe:  of  wham  he  lute  rojte 

H  Bigan  to  cupe  his  holi  pojt:  ded  treo  pej  hit  were 
178  As  oure  louerdes  wille  was:  as  hi  hurde  alle  pat  per  were  pere 

Al  bi  him  silue  he  gan  to  harpe:  a  murie  steuene  iwis 
180  pat  ne  singep  jut  in  holi  churche:  pat  an  englisch  is  pis 

Alle  halewene  soule  glade  beop:  pat  in  heuene  beop  ido 
182   pat  suyep  oure  louerdes  way:  and  for  him  schadde  also 

Here  blod  for  his  suete  loue:  perfore  hi  schulle  wone 
184   And  kynges  beo  bouten  ende:  wip  crist  godes  sone 

pis  anteyn  pat  murie  is:  pat  folc  ihurde  alle 
186   Hou  pe  harpe  song  al  bi  him  silf:  per  he  hong  bi  pe  walle 

Fair  grace  oure  louerd  him  schowede  pere:  whan  pe  dede  treo 
188   So  schulde  singe  of  pulke  ioye:  pat  he  scholde  inne  beo 

Louerd  ihered  beo  pi  grace:  and  pi  mijte  also 
100  pat  pu  woldest  her  alyue  for  him:  such  miracle  do 
H  po  pis  holi  man  hadde  ylyued:  an  vrpe  menie  a  daie 
\nd  his  emk-dai  was  nej  icome:  as  he  him  silue  isaie 

A  holi  pursday  he  worp  sik:  as  hit  ful  in  pe  jere 
194   He  let  ofsende  his  freond:  pat  specials  to  him  were 

His  men  pat  him  seruede  eke:  he  let  hem  clipie  also 
196   And  forjaf  hem  al  here  trespas:  pat  hi  him  hadde  misdo 

And  assoillede  hem  of  here  sinne:  and  in  godes  bendes  lay 
IDS    And  so  he  lay  al  pulke  tyme:  and  also  [Kim-  f rid  ay 

He  let  clipie  pe  satenlay:  pe  Ireres  bifoiv  him  alle 
1?IK)    And  bed  alle  godneilav:  and  seide  hem   what   scholde  Int'alle 

And  let  him  do  alle  \\\<  rijtes:  and  oure  louerdes  tleseh  nom 
If   Hie  eoule  wende  out  of  pe  wordle:  and  sone  to  heuene  com 
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Neoje  hondred  jer  and  fourscore:  in  pe  eijteteope  jere 
204   He  deide  after  pat  oure  leuedi:  oure  louerd  an  vrpe  here 

Nou  suete  louerd  seint  Dunstan  :  pat  oure  archebischop  were 
206   Bring  ous  to  pe  ioye  of  heuene :  as  angles  pi  soule  bere . 


[Seint  Aldelm  the  Confessour  follows; 

then,  Seint  Austyn  pat  cristendom:  broujte  in-to  Engelonde; 

then,  Seint  barnabe  p'apostle;  &  Seint  Teofle, 
for  whom, 

'A  fair  miracle  oure  leuedi  dude:  pat  brou}te  him  out  of  pulke  wo 
As  heo  menie  opere  dude:  ic  mot  $ut  telle  mo'. 

On  p.  61  back,  is: 

Ou  marie  pat  is  so  moche:  pi  milce  and  pyn  ore 
so  murie  hit  is  to  telle  of  pe :  \>at  ]ut  we  mote  more. 

The  fifth  miracle  is  that  of] 

X.    AN  OXFORD  STUDENT. 
(Miracles,  Harl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  63.) 

A  knijt  per  was  in  Engelond:  by  norpe  her  biside 
A  jung  child  he  hadde  bi  his  wyf :  as  god  wolde  hit  scholde  bitide 
pe  moder  adai  while  hit  was  ?ung:  to  churche  hit  bro^te 
pe  child  bihuld  pe  rode  in  churche:  and  stod  in  grete  pojte 

5   Moder,  he  seide,  what  is  pe  man:  pat  jund  anhongod  is 

II   Sone,  quap  pe  leuedi,  hit  is:  oure  louerd  iwis 
For  ous  he  was  so  anhonge:  and  to  depe  ibrojt 
To  bringe  ous  to  pe  ioye  of  heuene:  he  hap  ous  deore  ibojt 
Wei  aujte  we  panne,  quap  pe  child:  seruie  him  wip  wille 

10  And  what  is  pulke  faire  womman:  pat  stent  bi  him  so  stille 
Hit  is  his  moder ,  quap  pe  leuedi :  pat  oure  suete  leuedi  is 
Ou  ma  dame,  quap  pe  child:  wounder  me  pinjp  hit  iwis 

IF   Stod  heo  bi  him  po  me  him  slouj:  pe  leuedi  seide  }e 
Awey  ma  dame ,  quap  pis  child :  mi^testou  so  bi  me 

15   Hou  mijte  heo  iseo  quelle  hire  child:  pat  hire  hurte  ne  brae  atuo 
Moche  del  was  on  hire  hurte:  and  sorinysche  also 
pe|  pis  child  were  jung:  of  pis  deol  ofte  sipe  hit  pojte 
Selpe  wher  he  euere  were:  out  of  his  hurte  he  hit  broujte 
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pis  child  was  sippe  ido  to  scole:  hit  lurnede  wel  ynouj 

20   So  pat  he  com  to  Oxenford:  po  he  to  marine  drouj 
Selpe  hit  com  out  of  his  pojt :  what  so  he  iseje 
pe  deol  pat  oure  leuedi  hadde:  po  heo  isej  here  sone  deye 

IF   Hit  biful  sippe  in  a  tyme:  as  hit  dop  bi  menie  on 

pat  he  dude  a  dedlich  synne:  so  ne  dude  he  neuere  non 

25  He  nolde  nojt,  as  manie  on  wollep:  ligge  peron  longe 
To  a  frere  he  wende  to  schrifte:  his  penance  to  afonge 
Repentant  he  was  ynouj:  of  pulke  lipere  dede 
And  bisoujte  him  for  pulke  sinne:  pat  he  for  him  bede 
And  pat  he  bede  to  oure  leuedi  for  pulke  sor:  pat  heo  hadde  on 

hire  pojt 

30  po  he  sej  hire  sone  anhonge:  and  in  stronge  depe  ibrojt 
pat  heo  jyue  me  grace  and  wille:  pe  leuedi  milce  and  freo 
Sorie  ynou  in  hurte:  for  mio  sinne  to  beo 
pat  he  bad  eke  him  silf:  bope  nijt  and  day 

34   For  pe  deol  of  hire  sone:  po  heo  dim  ded  isay 

IF   He  hadde  pe  while  he  lyuede:  pulke  bone  in  mone 

pat  oure  leuedi  po  he  was  ded:  him  cudde  and  eke  hire  sone 

Atte  laste  at  Oxenford:  at  scole  he  gan  deye 

pe  furste  day  he  was  iwist:  as  pe  maystres  iseye 

Tuey  clerkes  pat  were  ouer  him :  pat  suype  wel  his  freond  were 

40  pat  wiste  his  bodi  nijt  and  day:  and  were  next  pe  bere 
Ech  man  amorwe  bote  hi  tueye:  wende  horn  in  his  ende 
Felawe,  quap  on,  hit  is  tyme:  pat  we  pe  taperes  tende 
Abyd,  quap  poper,  a  stounde:  pat  pis  maistres  come 

44   Hit  nis  nojt  rijt  pe  tapres  tende:  bote  hi  were  her  some 

IF   As  pis  tuey  clerkes  were  alone:  adoun  hi  lynede  stille 
So  pat  hi  werpe  a  slepe:  as  hit  was  godes  wille 
As  hi  slepe,  hem  pojte  bope:  pat  hi  angles  meniee  iseje 
Here  felawes  soule  pat  per  lai  ded:  to  heuene  lede  heje 
IF   Oure  leuede  as  to  teche  pe  wey:  hire  silue  jeode  bifore 

'»<>    And  openede  pe  dore  of  heuene:  pat  pe  soulr  wi-re  in  ibore 
II   po  heo  tofore  oure  louenl  com:  adoun  heo  sat  a  kneo 

Sone,  heo  saide,  lo,  her  mie  freond:  pat  wel  hap  iserued  me 
Vnderfong  him  into  pi  ioye:  oure  louerd  aje  sede 
Leoue  moder  ic  aujte  wel:  poj  pu  neuere  ne  bede 
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55   For  an  vrpe  he  bad  mie  milce  ofte:  for  pe  deol  pat  pu  iseje 
And  pat  sor  in  pin  hurte:  po  pu  me  seje  deye 
Wei  fawe  ic  him  wole  afonge:  as  rijt  is  pat  ich  do 
And  among  myn  halewen  him  onoury:  and  pu  schalt  also 

If   po  sende  oure  leuedi  fram  heuene:  to  pe  tapres  lijt  anon 

60  pat  aboute  pe  bodi  stede:  and  tende  hem  echon 
pe  clerkes  awoke  anon:  as  hi  slepe  bope  per 
And  fonde  pe  tapres  alle  itend:  as  hem  pojte  in  slepe  er 

IF   po  come  pe  maistres  as  rijt  was:  pe  seruise  for  to  do 
And  po  hit  was  to  ende  ibroujt:  and  pe  bodi  ibured  also 

65   pe  clerkes  to  here  priue  maistre:  tolde  al  pat  hi  se^e 

pat  oure  leuedi  to  oure  louerd  seide :  in  pe  ioye  of  heuene  heje 
And  hou  hi  onourede  him  for  pe  munde :  pat  he  hadde  her  in  mode 
Of  pe  deol  pat  oure  leuedi  hadde:  of  hire  sone  in  pe  rode 
Hi  jeode  forp  to  pe  frere:  pat  his  schriftfader  was 

70   Somme  of  pe  maistres  priueiliche :  and  tolde  him  of  pat  cas 

IF  pe  frere  seide  pat  hit  was  sop:  pat  he  hadde  er  in  mode 
pe  deol  pat  oure  leuedi  hadde :  po  hire  sone  deide  on  pe  Rode 
pe  miracle  was  po  iholde  sop:  of  pis  holi  childe 
Wip  eche  ping  al  day  we  seop:  oure  leuedi  suete  and  mylde 


XI.    THE  JEWS  AND  THE  CROSS. 
(Karl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  64.) 

1   Gywes  hatiep  oure  leuedi  moche:  and  hire  suete  sone  also 

pat  is  isene  in  manie  dede:  pat  pe  schrewen  habbep  ido 
3   Oure  leuedi  day  in  haruest:  pat  so  holi  is  and  suete 

An  archebischop  song  his  masse:  in  pe  cite  of  Tolete 
5   Ri}t  atte  sacring  of  pe  masse:  atte  pulke  holi  dede 

A  voi}  he  hurde  of  heuene:  pat  puse  wordes  sede 
7   Alias  pe  gywes  trecherie:  Alias  pe  lipere  vode 

pat  among  mie  sones  children:  pat  he  bou^te  mid  his  blode 
9   pe  schrewen  schulle  so  vylliche:  eftsone  do  him  on  pe  Rode 

And  so  schendfulliche  auyli :  wip  so  lipere  mode 
11   pe  archebischop  po  he  hadde:  his  masse  ibrojt  to  ende 

He  nom  wip  him  folc  ynouj:  and  to  pe  gywene  gan  wende 
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13   And  let  ofseche  oueral :  atte  laste  hi  fonde 

pe  forme  of  oure  louerd  in  a  Rode:  ibeten  and  ihoimde 
1">   Inailled  purf  fet  and  honde:  as  oure  louerd  wrip  vyf  wound<j 

pat  hadde  pe  gywes  ido:  god  jyue  hem  harde  stounde 
17   And  alle  pat  hem  louye.  wel:  for  moche  is  pe  vylte 

And  scharne  pat  hi  ofte  dop:  oure  louerd  in  priueite 
H    jut  oure  leuedi  alijte:  and  warnede  pe  bischop  fore 

Moche  godnisse  heo  hap  ido:  sippe  heo  was  ibore 
21    Nou,  leuedi,  for  pe  mylce :  pat  euere  hap  mid  pe  ibeo 

And  for  pe  grete  sorvve  pat  puhaddest:  popi  sone  deide  on  pe  treo 
23   jeue  ous  grace  pat  we  mote:  such  milce  her  iwynne 

pat  we  mote  to  pe  ioye:  come  pat  pu  ert  inne. 

[Setnt  Albon's  life  follows.] 


XII.    ST.  SWITHIN. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  78.) 

Seint  swippin  pe  confessour:  was  her  of  Engelonde 
2  Biside  wynchestre  he  was  ibore:  as  ic  vnderstonde 

Bi  pe  kinges  day  Egberd:  pis  gode  man  was  ibore 
4   pat  po  was  king  of  Engelond:  and  somwhat  ek  l>ifore 

pe  eijteteope  king  he  was  pat  com:  after  kenewold  pe  kynge 
6  pat  seint  beryn  dude  to  cristendom:  in  Engelonde  furst  bringe 
If   Ac  seint  Austin  hadde  bifore:  to  cristendom  ibrojt 
8   Apelbrijt  pe  gode  king:  ac  al  pe  londe  nojt 

Ac  sippe  hit  was  pat  seint  berin:  her  bi  weste  wende 
1(>    And  turnde  pe  king  kenewold:  as  oure  louerd  him  grace  sende 

So  pat  seint  Egberd  pat  was  kyng:  po  seint  swithin  was  ibore 
12    pe  eijteteope  he  was:  alter  kenewold:  pat  so  longe  was  lut'on 

Seint  swythin  pe  junge  man:  swipe  jung  bigau 

Forto  seruie  iliesu  crist :  and  birom  cristene  man 

Klmeston  pe  bischop  ek:  of  wynchestn-  pat   was  po 
16    Seint  swithin  la-  makedr  pn-ost:  as  IK-  dude  opi-iv  nu» 

So  pat  fram  on  ordre  to  oper:  seint  swipin  jireost  bicom 
IF   Clene  lyf  he  ladde  and  god:  and  to  gret  penance  liim  nom 
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His  godriisse  was  wide  icud:  aboute  in  eche  side 
20  po  pat  hit  com  pe  king  to  ere:  hit  sprong  aboute  wide 

pe  king  him  onourede  swipe  wel:  and  louede  him  ynouj 
22   And  makede  him  his  chiefe  consailler :  and  mest  to  his  consail  drou  j 

Apulf  his  sone  and  eke  his  heir:  he  tok  hem  to  loke 
24   To  norisSie  and  to  wardie  wel:  pat  hi  to  gode  toke 

pat  he  teijte  him  such  portoure:  pat  to  a  such  child  bicome 
26   Wel  him  wiste  pis  holi  man:  and  god  warde  to  him  nom 
IF  po  kyng  Egberd  was  ded:  pis  child  Apulf  his  sone 
28  After  him  was  kyng  ymaked:  as  lawe  was  and  wone 

pis  junge  king  was  god  ynouj :  as  seint  swithin  him  gan  rede 
30  After  his  consail  al  he  drouj:  and  dude  bi  him  his  dede 

Engelond  was  po  wel  iwist:  for  pe  king  was  god  ynouj 
32   And  swithin  his  consailler:  after  wham  he  drouj 

Elmeston  pe  bischop  sippe :  of  wynchestre  was  ded 
34   pe  king  and  oper  heje  men :  perof  neme  here  red 
IF  pis  holi  man  seint  swipin:  bischop  hi  makede  pere 
36   Alle  men  pat  him  iknewe:  ioyous  perof  were 

Bischop  he  was  god  ynouj:  and  alle  gode  he  wrojte 
38  pe  king  also  to  alle  gode:  holi  churche  broujte 

So  pat  purf  pe  heste  of  pe  king:  and  purf  his  wissinge  also 
40   Ech  man  wolde  purf  pe  lond:  his  teoping  wel  do 

Brokene  churchen  oueral:  seint  swithin  let  vp  rere 
42   And  nue  churchen  in  menie  stede:  per  neuerer  none  nere 

Whan  he  halewede  enie  churche:  bost  ne  kipte  he  non 
44   Bi  nyjte  afote  myldeliche:  he  wolde  pider  gon 

Ajeri  him  ne  kipte  he  no  ringinge:  bobance  ne  prute 
46   pe  bost  of  hors  ne  of  squiers :  for  he  tolde  perof  lute 

He  pojte  on  pat  pe  godspel .  saip :  pat  me  takp  of  lute  hede 
48   pat  ho  so  dop  his  dede  mid  bobance:  him  ne  tyt  non  oper  mede 

For  he  afongep  his  mede  her:  mid  pe  dede  anon 
50  pat  worp  habbep  nou  forjute:  pis  heje  meny  on 
IF   Seint  swithin  his  bischopriche :  to  alle  gode  drouj 
52   pe  toun  also  of  wynchestre:  he  amendede  ynouj 

por  he  let  pe  stronge  brugge:  wipoute  pe  est  jate  arere 
54   And  fond  perto  lym  and  ston:  to  worcmen  pat  per  were 
^F   Adai  as  pis  worcmen:  aboute  here  worke  stode 
56   And  contrai  men  to  chepinge:  come  mid  moche  gode 
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Mid  a  baggeful  of  eiren:  a  womman  per  com 
58   A  masoun  sone  pis  womman:  to  his  folie  nom 

And  biclipte  hire  in  ribaudie:  as  foles  dop  jut  ofte 
GO   And  brak  hire  eiren  nej  echone:  he  ne  handlede  hire  nojt  soi'te 
1F   po  pe  womman  hire  harm  isej:  ruliche  heo  gan  bigynue 
02   For  heo  hem  hadde  igadered  longer  sum  siluer  forto   wynne 

Heo  makede  deol  ynouj:  and  cride  also  anhej 
IF   Seint  swythin  com  po  perforp:  and  pe  deol  isej 

Of  pis  womman  he  hadde  reupe:  he  nom  vp  his  bond  anon 
66   And  blessede  pe  eiren  to-broke:  and  hi  bicome  hole  anon 

And  sound  as  hi  eueiv  were:  hi  bicome  atte  laste 
OS   (Had  was  po  pis  seli  womman:  and  ponkede  gost  faste 

Mijte  eirmongers  nou  fare  so:  pe  baldelikere  hi  mijte 
70   Huppe  ouer  diches  wher  hi  wolde:  bope  wraxli  and  fijte 
IF   pe  king  Apulf  deide  sippe:  pe  kynges  sone  Egberd 
72   And  his  sone  was  kyng  after  him:  kyng  Adelberd 

Hit  nas  nojt  longe  afterward:  pat  he  was  ymaked  kyng 
74   pat  pis  holi  man  seint  swithin:  drouj  to  endyng 

For  he  deide  pe  pridde  jer:  pat  he  was  kyng  ymad 
70   And  po  he  schulde  hunne  wende:  his  men  faste  he  bad 

pat  hi  ne  scholde  him  burie  nojt:  in  churche  wip  prute 
78   Ac  sum  war  wipoute  in  a  stede:  pat  me  tolde  of  lute 

In  a  stede  pat  me  tolde  of  lest:  and  lest  jeme  me  tok 
80   In  alle  manere  pis  holi  man:  bobance  and  prute  forsok 

He  deide  eijte  hondred  jer:  and  in  pe  sixteope  jere 
S'J    After  pat  oure  louerd  alijt:  in  his  moder  wombe  heiv 
11   In  a  stede  wipoute  pe  churche:  pis  holi  bodi  hi  leide 
84   pat  me  tolde  of  lute  ynouj:  as  he  him  silue  seide 

per  he  lai  an  hondred  jer:  and  neoje  jer  also 

\ml  aliuest  t'ourtene  nyjt:  er  he  were  panne  ido 

Bi  pe  kinges  day  Edgar:  pat  god  was  ynouj 
88   pat  seint  Edwardes  fader  was:  pat  his  stipmoder  a-slouj 

pis  holi  man  seint  swippin:  schowede  bitokeninge 
90   pat  me  scholde  of  pulke  place:  in  hejere  stede  him  l>rii 

pis  Egdgar  was  pe  noejpe  kyng:  pat  after  Adolhert  com 
(.>2    pat   kyui;-  \vas  pulke  tyme:  pat   seint   swippin  de{>  nom 

pe  bischop  {>at   was  at  wyuchestre:  po  king  Edgar  was  kyng 
94    pat  was  seint  AthelwoUl:  god  and  holi  purl' alle  ping 
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IF   Seint  swithin  pe  holi  man:  a  god  tyme  him  gan  biseo 

96   Whan  god  kyng  was  and  god  bischop:  ischryned  for  to  beo 

Anijt  he  cam  to  an  holi  man:  in  his  bedes  as  he  lay 
98   In  siknisse  and  sorwe  ynouj:  as  he  hadde  ido  meny  a  day 

Arys,  he  seide,  to  morwe  anon:  and  ne  lef  pu  nojt  bihynde 
100   To  wynchestre  pe  olde  Mynstre:  and  pere  pu  schalt  fynde 

pe  gode  bischop  Athelwold:  pat  pe  teope  is  after  me 
102   And  saye  pat  ich  him  grett  wel:  and  sende  him  word  bi  pe 

pat  oure  louerd  hit  hap  biseje :  pat  mie  bodi  schal  beo  ido 
104  In  churche  in  an  hej  stede:  and  nomore  ligge  so 

And  if  pu  doutest  in  enie  poynt:  pat  pis  beo  duelsinge 
106   And  nojt  sop  pat  ich  telle  nou:  ic  wole  sende  to  pe  kynge 

For  al  so  sone  as  pu  wolt  arise:  forto  do  myn  heste 
108   pat  vuel  pat  pu  hast  so  longe  ihad:  ne  schal  no  leng  ileste 

Ac  pu  worst  perof  hoi  and  sound:  wordle  wipouten  ende 
110  If  pe  bischop  ne  leouep  hit  nojt:  oper  signe  ic  wole  him  sende 

For  whan  ^e  comep  to  pulke  stede:  per  ic  ligge  jute 
112   Anoneward  per  lip  a  ston:  wip  oper  prute  wel  lute 

Hinges  of  yre  per  beop  on :  ynailled  perto  faste 
114   Ac  per  nis  non  so  strong  of  hem:  pat  ajen  jou  schullep  ilaste 

pat  ^e  ne  schullep  rijt  lijtliche:  drawe  vp  pe  ston 
116  Wipoute  wem  faste  ajen:  fast  sette  hem  on 

IF  pis  gode  man  of  pis  tokning:  iolyf  was  ynou$ 
118  Wel  bityme  he  aros:  and  toward  pane  wey  drouj 

And  anon  so  he  dude  him  on  pe  wei:  hoi  and  sound  he  was 
120   Of  pe  vuel  pat  he  bar  so  longe :  neuereft  igreued  he  nas 

To  pe  bischop  he  wende  Apelwold:  and  tolde  him  of  pis  cas 
122   pe  bischop  po  he  hurde  pis:  wel  was  him  pas 

pe  ring  pat  was  on  pe  ston:  faste  as  he  seide  er 
124   Lijtliche  hi  of  nome  wipoute  wem :  and  as  faste  sette  hit  per 

Wele  pe  ioye  pat  he  makede  po:  pe  bischop  Apelwold 
126  pis  miracle  was  sone  icud:  and  wide  aboute  itold 

Seint  Apelwold  wende  sone:  to  Edgar  pe  gode  king 
128   And  tolde  him  as  wel  was  rijt:  pis  holi  teping 

1F  pis  gode  king  was  glad  ynouj:  hi  nomen  hem  to  rede 
130  Hou  hi  mijte  mid  mest  honer:  do  pis  holi  dede 

Hi  assignede  a  dai  perto:  as  here  consayl  bisay 
132   Bifore  haruest  in  pe  mounp  of  Juli:  pe  eijteteope  day 
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IF  Hi  sumnede  aje  pis  holi  day:  heje  men  ynowe  perto 
134   Bischopes  and  Abbotes:  pe  holi  dede  to  do 

po  hi  come  to  wynchestre:  per  pis  bodie  lay 
136   In  fasting  and  oreisouns:  hi  were  ni$t  and  day 

pat  oure  louerd  hem  }eue  grace:  pis  holi  dede  wel  ende 
138   po  pe  dai  him  was  icome:  to  pe  mynstre  hi  goiine  wendt- 

Ireuested  faire  ynouj:  wip  gret  deuociouu 
140  Wip  tapres  itend  and  pe  croij:  wip  gret  processioun 

To  pe  tumbe  hi  wende  sone:  as  pe  bodi  lay 
142    As  hit  ful  in  pe  mounp  of  Juli:  pe  vyfteope  day 

If   pis  holi  bischop  Apelwold:  as  rijt  was  to  do 
144   Let  delue  to  pis  holi  bodie:  and  po  hi  come  pcrto 

per  com  smyte  out  a  suete  brep:  among  pis  gode  men  echon 
14G   pat  so  gret  suetnisse  as  hem  pojte:  ne  smylde  hi  neuere  non 

Louerd  moche  is  pi  mijte:  sop  hit  is  ised 
148   pat  a  bodi  scholde  so  suete  smylle  :  pat  so  longe  hadde  ibeo  ded 

je  witep  bi  oper  dede  men:  pat  hit  was  moche  aje  rijte 
150   A  blynd  womman  anon  mid  pe  dede  :  in  pe  place  hadde  hire  sijte 

And  meiiie  opere  per  botnede  ek:  of  vuel  and  of  wo 
152   And  wip-inne  pe  tuey  dayes:  two  hondred  and  mo 
IF   pis  holi  bodi  was  vp  ynome:  wip  gret  honour  iwis 
154   And  into  seinte  peteres  churche  ibore:  per  pe  heje  mynstre  is 

And  ido  in  a  fair  schrin  and  noble:  as  hit  lip  jute 
156  pe  miracles  pat  of  him  comep:  for  sope  ne  beop  nojt  lute 

Ischryned  he  was  neojene  and  tuenti  jere:  in  pon  and  tuenteope 


l.")S    After  pat  oure  louerd  an  vrpe  alijte:  in  his  moder  here 

Nou  seint  swithin  pat  was  bischop:  her  in  Engelonde 
160  Bringe  ous  to  pe  ioye  of  heuene:  purf  oure  louerdes  sonde. 

[St.  Kenelm  follows.] 


XIII.     ST.  KENELM. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  80.) 


1    Si-int  kciu'lm  pe  junge  kyng:  purf  omv  Umerdes  soiide 
Kyng  lu-   \\a>  in   Kngi-huid:  ut'  \>c  Marcli  of  \Valis 
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3  pe  kyng  kenulf  his  fader  was :  pat  kyng  was  per  also 

pat  rerde  abbai  of  wynchecumbe:  &  let  per  monekes  do 
5   After  his  dep  he  was  per  ibured:  &  jut  he  lyp  pere 

In  pe  abbay  pat  jut  stent:  pat  he  him  silue  let  rere 
7   Gret  Cite  was  po  wynchecumbe:  &  mest  of  ynouj 

In  al  pulke  half  of  Engelond:  as  fur  as  his  lond  drouj. 
II  Vyf  kynges  per  were  bi  pulke  tyme:  in  Engelonde  ido 

For  Engelond  was  god  &  long:  &  brod  ynou  perto 
11   Aboute  eijte  hondred  mile:  Engelond  long  is 

Fram  pe  soup  in  to  pe  norp:  &  two  hondred  brod  iwis 
13   Fram  pe  est  in  to  pe  west:  also  pere-inne  beop 

Manye  wateres  goode  ynowe:  as  je  alday  iseop 
15   Ac  preo  wateres  principales:  of  alle  opere  beo  iwis 

Humber  &  temese:  seuerne  pe  pridde  is 
17   To  pe  norp  see  number  gop :  pat  is  on  of  pe  beste 

&  temese  into  pe  est  see:  &  seuerne  bi  weste 
19   pis  vyf  kynges  of  engelonde :  pat  were  bi  olde  dawe 

•  Hadde  here  part  bi  hem  silue :  as  rijt  was  &  lawe 
21    pe  kyng  pat  was  of  pe  Marche:  hadde  po  pe  beste 

Moche  del  he  hadde  of  Engelond :  pat  on  half  al  bi  weste 
H   Wircestreschire  &  warewykschire :  &  also  Gloucestre 

pat  is  nej  al  o  bischopriche :  pe  bischopes  of  Wircestre 
25   He  hadde  also  perto  shestreschire :  &  Derbischire  also 

&  Staffordshire  pat  beop  alle:  in  o  bischopriche  ido 

27  In  pe  bischopriche  of  Chestre :  jut  he  hadde  perto 
Schropschyre  sum  &  haluendel:  warewykschire  also 

28  pis  kyng  hadde  also  herefordschire :  pat  o  bischopriche  is 

&  Schropschire  haluendel:  pat  falp  to  pulke  bischopriche  iwis 
31   &  sum  of  warewykschire:  &  of  Gloucestreschire  also 

jut  hadde  pe  king  of  pe  marche:  more  lond  perto 
33   Norhampte  schire  &  bokingham  schire :  &  pe  schire  of  Oxenford 

Leicestreschire  &  Lincolneschire :  &  pe  schire  of  hereford 
35   &  pat  is  o  bischopriche:  &  pat  of  Lincolne  is 

pat  while  was  at  Dorkcestre  biside  Oxenford  iwis 
37   jut  hadde  pe  kyng  of  pe  marche:  Notingham  schire  perto 

In  pe  bischopriche  of  Ouerwyke:  ac  po  nas  hit  nojt  so 
39   Al  pe  lond  was  while  icliped :  pe  march  of  Wales 

&  of  al  was  seint  kenelm:  &  his  fader  kyng  iwis 
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Nou  of  alle  poperene  kynedom :  ajen  his  non  nas 
42   At  wynchecumbe  of  al  his  lond:  pe  chief  Cite  was 
IF  pe  vif  kinges  pat  were  po :  pat  on  was  of  kent  iwis 
44   &  pat  oper  as  ic  seide  er:  of  pe  march  of  walis 

Of  westsex  &  of  humberlond:  &  of  estlond  also 
46   puse  vyf  kynges  were  po :  in  Engelond  ido 
IF   pe  king  of  westsex  hadde  po:  al  wilteschire  iwis 
48   &  Dorsete  &  barrocschire :  pat  also  bischopriche  is 

pe  bischopriche  of  salesbury :  ac  so  nas  hit  po  nojt 
.JO   For  pe  chief  of  pe  bischopriche  was :  at  schireburne  ibrojt 

jut  was  pe  kynges  of  westsex:  al  soupsex  also 
52   pe  welde  of  al  pe  bischopriche:  Cicestre  perto 

&  souphampteschire  &  soupereye:  pat  o  bischopriche  is 
54  pe  bischopriche  of  wynchestre:  pat  jut  is  per  iwis 

&  somersete  pat  to  welles:  pulke  tyme  drouj 
56   Nou  hit  is  pe  bischopriche  of  bape:  je  witep  wel  ynouj 
IF   jut  hadde  pe  kyng  of  westsex :  aldoneschir  iwis 
58   &  Cornwaille  pat  in  pe  bischopriche:  of  Excestre  is 
1F  pe  kyng  of  kent  was  po  kyng:  of  al  pe  lond  of  kent 
60  pat  were  in  tuo  bischopriches :  &  jut  nis  nojt  iwent 
IF  pe  Archebischop  of  Canterbury:  of  Engelond  is  hext 
62   &  pe  bischopriche  of  Roucestre :  in  pe  west  side  is  next 

pe  kyng  ek  of  estlond :  king  was  of  Norfolc 
64   In  pe  bischopriche  of  Norpwych :  &  also  soupfolc 

&  of  pe  bischopriche  of  Ely:  pat  pe  ylle  of  Ely  is 
66   &  of  al  Cantebrugge:  pat  perto  falp  iwis 
IF   Of  pis  lond  was  seint  Edmund :  king  bi  olde  dawe 
68  pat  was  in  his  owe  lond:  je  witep  wel  aslawe 
IF  pe  kyng  of  Norphumberland :  was  kyng  ic  vnderstonde 
70   Of  al  pe  lond  bijunde  humber:  anon  into  scotlonde 

Of  pe  Archebischopriche  of  Euerwyk:  &  of  Durham  iwis 
72    Seint  Osewald  bi  olde  dawc:  kyii'jj  was  ouer  al  pis 
IF   pus  meni*}  kynges  per  were:  while  in  Engelonde 
74   &  here  londes  departed  were:  pus  ic  vnderstondr 

pe  kyng  pat  was  po  of  pe  March:  a^  ic  telle  bi'_ 
76   Kenulf  pe  kyng  was  iclcped:  suype  holi  &  god  man 

Seint  kenelm  his  sone  was:  &  his  fir  also 
78  Bur  wenyldc  &  qiifiidrido:  his  doujtren  were  tuo 

d 
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In  pe  four  &  tuenti  jer:  of  his  kynedom 
80  Kenulf  wende  out  of  pis  wordle:  &  to  pe  ioye  of  heuene  com 

Hit  was  after  pat  oure  louerd:  in  his  moder  alijte 
82   Eijte  hondred  }er  &  neojentene:  bi  acountes  rijte 
Seint  Kenelm  his  junge  sone:  in  his  souepe  jere 
84  Kyng  was  ymaked  after  him:  pej  he  jung  were 
IF  His  o  soster  bur  wenylde:  louede  him  ynouj 
86   &  in  eche  manere  to  holi  lyfe:  &  to  alle  godnisse  drouj 

Ac  quendride  poper  soster:  of  hire  manere  nas  nojt 
88   For  heo  turnede  to  folie  &  to  liperhede:  al  hire  pojt 

Heo  sej  pat  hire  ^unge  broper:  nas  no^t  of  soue  jer 
90  pat  kyng  was  ymaked  of  al  pat  lond:  pat  hire  fader  hadde  er 

To  him  heo  hadde  gret  enuye:  pat  he  scholde  so  riche  beo 
92   &  eir  of  hire  fader  lond:  &  ricchere  pane  heo 

Heo  pojte  if  heo  mijte  bringe :  pat  child  of  lyfdawe 
94   pat  heo  were  of  pe  heritage:  quene  bi  rijte  lawe 

Al  hire  pojt  was  ny^t  &  day:  to  bipenche  sum  outrage 
96   pat  pis  child  were  ibrojt  of  dawe:  &  heo  hadde  pe  heritage 

Heo  purueide  hire  felonye:  poisoun  streng  ynouj 
98   For  to  jyue  pe  junge  child:  &  slen  him  so  wip  wou$ 

po  pis  poisoun  was  ijeue:  al  for  nojt  hit  was 
100  For  po  pe  child  hit  hadde  idronke:  no  pe  wors  him  nas 

For  oure  louerd  nold  no  jt  pat  he  scholde :  solijtlicheymartred  beo 
102   If  pe  quene  wolde  spede :  oper  heo  moste  biseo 

*  For  perof  heo  caste  an  ambesas :  heo  pojte  anoper  pojt 
104  po  heo  sej  hit  was  for  nojt:  pat  pe  poisoun  was  iwrojt 

IF  pis  junge  child  a  maister  hadde:  pat  his  wardeyn  was 
106   Askebert  he  was  icliped:  strong  traitour  alias 
For  noman  nemai  pan  oper:  bet  trecherie  do 
108   pat  pulke  pat  is  him  next:  &  he  trist  mest  to 

1F  pis  lipere  qaene  bipojte  hire:  of  alle  liper  wrenche 
110   For  me  saip  pere  nis  no  felonye:  patwomman  ne  can  bipenche 

Mid  pis  Askebert  heo  spac:  pat  child  forto  aspille 
112   And  bihet  him  mede  god  ynouj:  &  of  hire  al  his  wille 

So  pat  pis  tuo  lipere  pinges:  were  at  one  rede 
114   &  bispeke  hou  hi  mijte  best:  do  pis  lipere  dede 

pe  while  hi  speke  hope:  pis  junge  child  to  quelle 
116   A  sweueninge  pat  pe  child  mette:  ich  jou  wole  nou  telle 
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IF  Him  pojte  pat  per  stod  a  treo:  rijt  tofore  his  bedde 
118   pat  anon  to  pc  sterren  tilde:  &  wel  wide  spredde 

pis  treo  was  fair  &  noble:  &  schynde  brijte  ynouj 
120   Ful  of  blosmes  &  of  frut:  &  of  menie  a  riche  bouj 

Brenninge  wex  &  lampen  ek:  wel  pikke  brende  &  lijte 
122    So  noble  frut  nas  neuere  non:  ne  pat  schynde  so  brijte 

Him  pojte  he  clemde  vpon  pis  treo:  to  pe  hexte  bouj  an  hej 
124   &  bihuld  aboute  in  to  al  pe  wordle:  &  prute  ynouj  isej 

pe  while  he  stod  vpon  pe  treo:  &  bihuld  aboute  so 
126   Him  pojte  pat  on  of  his  beste  freond :  pat  he  mest  triste  to 

In  pe  grounde  stod  bynepe:  &  smot  atuo  pis  treo 
1'JS   pat  hit  fil  to  grounde  anon:  pat  deol  hit  was  to  seo 

To  a  litel  fojel  he  bicom:  non  fairere  ne  mijte  beo 
130   &  bi-gan  wip  ioye  ynouj:  rijt  into  heuene  fleo 

He  awook  &  was  in  pojte :  her-of  nyjt  &  day 
132   po  pis  child  mette  pus:  at  wynchecumbe  he  lay 

He  uuste  what  hit  bitoknede:  pe  more  was  his  pojt 
134   Er  he  sumping  perof  wiste :  he  ne  mijte  beo  blipe  nojt 

His  norice  pat  him  hadde  ifed:  &  mid  hire  mule  forp  ibrojt 
136   Tendre  was  of  pis  child :  for  heo  him  hadde  deorest  ibojt 

To  hire  pat  child  triste  mest:  wolwenne  hire  name  was 
138   pat  child  hire  tolde  priueite:  of  pis  sweuening  al  pat  cas 

po  pe  norice  hadde  ihurd:  pat  sweuening  pat  was  so  god 
140   Heo  bigan  to  sike  sore:  &  in  pojte  stod 

Alias  heo  seide  pat  ich  scholde:  pisne  day  euere  abide 
142   pat  mie  child  mie  swete  hurte:  scholde  such  ping  bitide 

Alias  mie  child  mie  suete  fode:  pat  ich  habbe  forp  ibrojt 
144   pi  soster  bispekep  pi  dep:  &  quelle  pe  hap  ipojt 

Ac  pe  fowel  pat  pu  bicome  to:  pat  to  heuene  gan  wende 
146   pat  was  pi  soule  pat  pider  schal:  after  pi  lyues  ende 
If   pis  sueuene  bicom  sop  ynouj:  pat  he  fond  atte  laste 
148   For  his  soster  &  Askebert:  bispeke  his  dep  wel  faste 
H   pis  Askebert  seide  adai:  pat  pis  child  scholde  wende 
150   An  hunting  forto  pleyen  him:  bi  po  wodes  ende 

&  he  wip  him  to  wardi  him:  as  hit  was  rijt  bi  weye 
152   He  wende  to  pe  wode  of  Clout:  as  hit  were  to  pleye 

As  hi  wende  bi  pe  wode :  as  god  jaf  pe  grace 
154   A  god  wilie  pe  child  com  on:  to  slepe  in  a  place 

d2 
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Adoun  he  lay  al  softe  pere:  &  bigan  to  slepe  anon 
156   Askebert  ne  pojte  nojt:  pat  he  scholde  panne  gon 

Biside  in  a  durne  stede:  he  bigan  to  delue  faste 
158   Ane  put  forto  sle  pis  child:  &  sippe  peron  hit  caste 

IT  pis  child  bigan  to  awake  sone:  as  hit  were  bi  cas 
160   After  his  raaister  he  bihuld:  &  ne  sej  nojt  whar  he  was 

Ac  oure  louerd  him  }af  pe  grace :  pej  he  nuste  nojt  of  his  dede 
162   pat  he  spac  to  his  maister:  &  puse  wordes  sede 

pu  trauaillest  pere  aboute  nojt:  &  pi  while  pu  dost  spille 
164   For  in  an  noper  stede  ic  schal  deye:  whar  so  is  godes  wille 

&  purf  pis  }urd  pat  her  is :  tokning  pu  schalt  iseo 
166   Whan  pi  lipere  wille  hit  mai  do:  pat  ich  ymartred  beo 

For  wende  pis  lipere  maister:  &  pis  child  also 
168   Forte  hi  come  to  anoper  stede:  pat  pis  dede  were  ido 

Askebert  pis  }urd  nom:  &  sette  hit  on  pe  grounde 
170  Hit  bigan  to  leuy  sone:  &  wexe  in  a  stounde 

&  a  gret  asch  bicom  sippe:  &  stent  in  pulke  place 
172   To  schewi  pe  mijte  of  seint  kenelm:  &  oure  louerdes  grace 

pis  lipere  man  nom  pis  child:  in  pe  wode  of  Cleiit 
174   &  ladde  him  as  me  dop  ane  peof:  to  afonge  his  iugement 

He  ladde  him  in  a  priuei  stede :  al  out  of  pe  weye 
176   Bitwene  tuei  hilles  heje:  in  a  dupe  valeye 

H  pis  child  purf  pe  holi  gost:  pej  poper  him  nolde  telle 
178  Wiste  wel  his  lipere  pojt:  &  pat  he  pojte  him  aquelle 

&  po  he  targede  a  lute  while:  pis  lipere  dede  to  done 
180  pat  child  seide  wel  myldeliche:  pat  pu  dost,  do  sone 

He  bigan  a  song  pat  me  singep:  in  holi  churche  a  day 
182   pat  was  te  domine  laudamus :  er  he  adoun  lay 

&  po  he  cam  to  an  holi  vers:  pat  perinne  was  &  is 
184   A  latyn  iwrite  as  al  pat  oper:  pat  an  englische  is  pis 

pe  white  cumpaignye  of  martirs:  louerd  heriep  pe:    Te  mar- 

tirum  candidatus  laudat  exercitus 
186   Rijt  as  he  hadde  pe  vers  iseid:  as  pe  boc  tellep  me 

pis  lipere  man  smot  of  his  heued :  vnder  an  hajporn  treo 
188   As  hit  godes  wille  was:  pat  he  yrnartrid  scholde  beo 

A  whit  coluere  as  eni  snow :  out  of  him  gan  fleo  teo 
190   &  rijt  euene  was  ise^e:  into  heuene  fleo 

Vnepe  he  was  soue  jer  old:  er  he  ymartrid  were 
192   Al  to  sop  his  sueuene  was:  as  me  mijte  iseo  pere 
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I   pis  lipere  man  pat  him  a-slouj:  bigan  to  delue  faste 
194   And  makede  a  put  deope  ynoup  &  perinne  pe  child  caste 

And  burede  hit  faste  ynouj :  pat  hit  ifonde  nere 
1%    And  wende  je  forp  his  wei :  &  let  hit  ligge  pere 

T   To  quendride  his  lipere  soster:  anon  lie  gan  wende 
198   And  tolde  hire  al  pe  lipere  cas :  fram  bigynninge  to  pan  ende 

pis  quene  was  po  glad  ynouj:  aboute  heo  wende  anon 
200   Forto  seisi  al  pe  lond:  &  pe  maners  echon 

And  makede  hir  quene  of  al  pe  March :  as  hire  broper  was  kyng 
202   &  schrewe  leuedi  bicom  ynouj :  &  liper  purf  alle  ping 

&  wende  aboute  into  al  pe  lond:  to  fonge  here  manrede 
204   &  bicom  sturne  &  huld  hire  men:  in  sorewe  &  wrechede 

Nou  in  pe  quedes  part  mote  heo  ride:  fram  tonne  to  toune 
206   And  falsliche  as  heo  com  anliep  also  heo  ful  perdoune 

Heo  let  hote  in  to  al  pat  lond:  pat  no  man  so  wod  were 
208   To  nemne  enes  hire  broper  name:  for  loue  ne  for  fere 

&  if  me  mijte  of  enie  wite :  pat  hit  nere  nojt  bileued 
210   pat  he  nere  anon  ynome:  &  ismyte  of  his  heued 

pus  furde  pe  lipere  quene:  &  stirede  hire  wel  faste 
212   pat  noman  ne  perste  hire  bropere  nempne :  so  sore  hi  were  of  gaste 

I   Euere  lai  pis  holi  bodi:  ibured  swipe  stille 
214   pat  noman  ne  perste  him  enes  nemne:   ajen  pe  quenes  wille 

So  longe  pat  hit  was  al  forjute:  whan  me  nemijte  of  him  speke 
216   Ac  hit  nas  nojt  so  pat  oure  louerd:  atte  laste  him  nolde  awreke 

Whan  no  man  nolde  pat  wittie  was:  of  him  penche  ene 
-Is   Nolde  oure  louerd  pat  he  were:  allinge  forjute  so  clene 

Whan  no  man  nolde  pat  witti  was:  of  him  habbe  munde 
220  A  dombe  best  wipoute  witte:  hadde  aje  cunde 

For  a  widue  hadde  a  whit  cou:  pat  wonede  pere  biside 
•J •_'•_'    pat  jeode  adai  to  fecche  hire  mete:  in  pe  wode  wide 

per  seint  kenelm  lai  ibured:  in  pe  valey  perdoune 
224   Eche  dai  wolde  pis  white  cow:  whan  heo  com  fram  toune 

I'Yccht'  hire  mete  mid  operkyn:  *renne  heo  wolde  alone  [*MS.4] 

In  to  valeye  al  bynepe :  &  lete  hire  felawes  echone 

&  sittc  about*',  pis  holi  bodi:  forte  cue  al  longe  day 
\s  hit  were  to  honury  him:  for  he  alone  lay 

&  so  heo  sat  wipoute  mete:  alday  to  pan  ende 
200   &  whan  pat  hit  cue  was  :  homward  he  wolde  wende 
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&  an  cue  whan  heo  horn  com:  fat.  &  round  heo  was 
232   &  so  ful  of  mule  heo  was :  pat  me  wondrede  of  pe  cas 

For  per  nas  non  of  alle  pe  kyn :  pat  half  so  moche  mule  jeue 
234   As  ful  heo  wolde  a  morwe  beo :  pej  heo  were  ymelked  an  eue 

Ho  so  hadde  suche  kyn  ynowe:  he  nere  nojt  to  bymene 
236   pej  his  larder  were  nej  ido:  &  his  somer  lese  lene 

II   pat  folc  pat  pe  wonder  iseje:  gret  gome  mid  alle  hi  nome 
238   &  awaitede  wel  adai:  whar  pis  cou  bicome 

&  hi  seje  hire  stitte  adai:  in  pe  valeye  perdoune 
240   Meteles  stille  in  one  stede:  forte  heo  jeode  an  eue  to  toune 

&  whi  heo  leye  per  so:  hi  ne  mijte  wite  for  noping 
242   Ac  in  here  hurte  him  pojte  wel:  pat  hit  was  sum  tokning 

For  pis  cou  wonede  per  so:  &  ech  dai  drouj  perto 
244   Coubache  me  clipede  pis  valeye:  &  jut  me  dop  also 

In  coubache  pis  holi  bodi :  lay  wel  menie  a  ^er 
246   f)ere  me  nuste  nojt  of  him :  as  ic  }ou  seide  er 

For  his  soster  was  so  fers:  &  in  so  gret  prute  ibrojt 
248   &  such  pretninge  for  him  makede :  pat  me  ne  perste  him  nemne  no  jt 

po  pis  holi  bodi  ne  moste:  beo  icud  in  Engelonde 
250   Oure  louerd  pat  wot  alle  ping:  &  perto  sende  his  sonde 

For  as  pe  pope  stod  at  Rome:  &  song  his  masse  aday 
252   At  seint  peteres  weued  in  pe  churche:  as  al  pat  folc  isay 

A  coluere  whittere  pan  erne  snow :  com  adoun  fram  heuene  fleo 
254   &  leide  vpe  pe  weued  a  litel  writ :  &  sippe  gan  to  heuene  teo 

&  flej  vp  an  hej  aje  :  as  oure  louerd  hit  wolde 
256   pe  writ  was  whit  &  schynde  brijte:  pe  lettres  were  of  golde 

pe  pope  ponkede  ihesu  crist:  &  al  pat  folk  also 
258  pe  pope  nam  pis  holi  writ:  po  pe  masse  was  ido 

IF  He  nuste  what  hit  was  to  sigge:  ne  non  ne  coupe  wite 
260  For  he  ne  coupe  englisch  non:  &  an  englisch  hit  was  iwrite 

He  let  clipie  ech  maner  diuerse  men :  of  eche  diuerse  londe 
262   If  erne  coupe  of  pis  holi  writ:  eni  ping  vnderstonde 

po  were  per  men  of  Engelonde:  pat  wiste  what  hit  sede 
264   &  vnderstode  wel  pat  writ:  po  hi  hit  ihurde  rede 

pe  writ  was  iwrite  an  englisch:  as  me  radde  hit  pere 
266   &  to  telle  hit  wipoute  rym:  puse  wordes  rijt  hit  were 

In  Clent  in  Coubache  kenelm  kinges  bern  lip  vnder  a  porn 
heuede  bireued 
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If    pis  writ   was  noblirlir :  iwist  &  vp  ido 
-270    &  iholcle  grct  relik:  for  jut  hit  is  also 

pe  nobleste  relik  hit  is:  on  perof  of  al  Rome 
272    As  hit  aujte  wel  ho  vnderstode:  rijt  wel  whannes  hit  come 

For  whan  hit  out  of  heuene  com :  &  of  oure  louerdes  honde 
•274   What  noblerere  relik  mijte  per  beo:  y  ne  mai  non  vnderstonde 

perfore  seint  kenelmes  day:  as  pe  pope  makede  his  heste 
27C>    At  ROHM'  hi  holdep  hejliche:  &  makep  suype  gret  feste 

IT   po  pe  pope  to  sope  \viste:  what  was  pe  tokninge 
278   His  inessager  into  Engelonde:  he  sente  wip  pis  tipinge 

To  pe  archebischop  of  Canterbury:  wolfred  pat  was  po 
280   Lettres  he  sende  pat  he  scholde:  such  ping  vndergo 

&  siche  out  of  pe  wode  of  Clent:  if  enie  man  mijte  wite 
•282    At  such  an  haj  porn  in  Coubache:  as  hit  was  in  pe  write 

And  siche  ,put  pe  holi  bodi :  pat  durneliche  lai  pere 
284   And  do  pat  wip  gret  nobley:  pat  hi  ischryned  were 
H  po  pis  lettre  fram  pe  pope:  to  pe  archebischop  com 

Of  bischops  &  of  Clerkes :  his  consail  perof  he  nom 

So  pat  in  pe  wode  of  Clent:  pat  in  Wircestreschire  is 
288   Hi  lete  siche  pis  holi  bodi:  &  fonde  hit  out  iwis 

Vnder  pe  porn  of  Coubage :  as  pe  writ  seide  at  Rome 
290   &  for  pe  erore  miracle  of  pe  toun :  pe  whatlokere  perto  hi  come 

For  pe  contrai  men  per-biside :  pat  vnder-jete  pat  cas 
292   Ouertrowede  wel  whar  hit  lay:  for  pe  miracle  so  fair  was 

Anon  so  hi  holi  bodi  vp  nome:  a  wil  spring  vp  pere  stod 
•J!»4   Of  pe  stede  per  he  lai  on:  pat  jut  is  cler  &  god 

For  per  is  a  wille  fair  ynouj:  &  euere  eft  hap  ibeo 
296   In  pe  stede  as  he  lai  on:  as  me  maj  per  iseo 

pat  me  clepep  seint  kenelmes  welle :  pat  menie  men  hap  isojt 
\nd  menie  hap  of  gret  siknisse:  purf  pat  water  ibeo  ibrojt 

Of  pe  Cite  of  Wynchecumbe :  &  of  pe  contrai  per  biside 
300  pe  men  were  mest  pat  sojte  so:  to  make  pe  bodi  abide 

For  pe  bischop  hadde  iloked :  pat  hit  scholde  pider  beo  ibore 
302    &  ischryned  per  his  fader  lay:  pat  arerde  pe  hous  bifore 

pis  men  pis  holi  bodi:  pat  of  Gloucestreschire  were 
304    &  nobliche  toward  wyiH-lHM-umlu-:  with  processioun  b< 

1T   pat  folc  of  wircestiv  >clmv:  {»at  wom-de  per  biside 
306   Nome  hem  to  rede  menie  on:  to  make  pe  bodi  abide 
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Hi  suore  pat  hi  hit  wolde  habbe :  pat  no  man  ne  scholde  hit  hem  reue 
308   For  in  pe  schire  pat  hit  was  ifonde:  pat  hit  scholde  bileue 

Bi  pe  watere  of  perschore :  pis  two  schires  hem  mette 
310   &  conteckede  for  pis  holi  bodi:  &  faste  to  gadere  sette 

So  pat  hi  nome  a  forme  of  pees :  to  do  godes  grace 
312   Iff  god  wolde  his  wille  schowe:  er  hi  wende  out  of  pe  place 

H   Fortrauailled  hy  were  sore:  pat  hi  moste  slepe  echon 
314  Hi  makede  a  forme  pat  hi  scholde:  ligge  &  slepe  anon 

&  wheper  of  puse  tuei  schires :  whatlokest  mijte  awake 
316   Al  sauf  scholde  wende  forp :  &  pe  bodi  mid  hem  take 

Stille  hi  leye  &  slepe  faste:  pis  schiren  bope  tuo 
318   &  reste  for  here  wirynisse:  oure  louerd  hit  wolde  so 

So  pat  hi  of  Gloucestre  schire :  bigonne  to  awaki  echon 
320  Al  o  tyme  as  god  hit  wolde :  &  of  wircestre  schire  nojt  on 

In  pais  hi  wende  forp  here  wey:  &  pe  bodi  w.ip  hem  toke 
322   Vyf  myle  wei  hi  were  awend:  er  popere  awoke 

1F  pis  opere  iseje  hem  bigyled:  anon  so  hi  gonne  awake 
324   Hi  bigonne  to  suy  pis  opere  faste :  ac  hi  nemijte  hem  nojt  oftake 

pis  men  toward  wynchecumbe:  pis  holi  bodi  bere 
326   Er  hi  hit  mijte  pider  bringe:  suype  werie  hi  were 

So  pat  hi  come  in  a  wode:  a  lute  bi  este  pe  tonne 
328   &  reste  po  hi  were  so  nej:  vp  an  hej  doune 

Apurst  hi  were  for  werinisse:  so  sore  pat  hit  nas  ende 
330   For  seint  Kenelmes  loue  hi  bede :  som  drinke  oure  louerd  hem 

sende 

A  cold  welle  &  fair  per  sprong:  anoueward  pis  doune 
332   pat  jut  is  per  fair  &  cold:  a  myle  fram  pe  toune 

Wei  faire  hit  is  iheled  nouj:  wip  fair  ston  as  ri^t  is 
334   And  redi  ech  man  to  drinke  perof:  pat  comep  perforp  iwis 
1T  pe  monekes  sippe  of  wynchecumbe :  arerd  habbep  perbiside 
336   A  fair  chapel  of  seint  kenelm :  pat  men  sichep  wide 
IF   Quendride  pe  lipere  quene:  at  wynchecumbe  po  was 
338   He  nuste  hire  broper  nojt  so  nej :  ne  nojt  of  pat  cas 

Heo  sat  in  seint  peteres  churche:  biside  pe  abbey  jate 
340  In  a  soler  in  pe  est  side:  &  lokede  out  perate 

po  sej  heo  al  pis  grete  folc:  anoueward  pe  doune  anhej 
342   To-ward  wynchecumbe  come:  rijt  vnder  soup  lej 

Heo  of  eschte  what  men  hit  were:  &  what  hi  pojte  pere 
344  Me  seide  hire  pat  hi  to  churche  wolde:  &  hire  broper  bere 
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1F   po  was  pis  quene  sorie:  in  gret  deol  &  fere 

Hire  sautere  heo  nom  an  honde:  as  heo  witles  wen- 
Of  pe  sautere  pe  furste  saume :  tofore  euesong  iwis 
Of  cursing  of  lipere  men :  &  of  mansing  ymaked  is 
Dominus  laudem  hit  is  icliped:  pis  saume  pe  quene  radde 

350   For  acorsi  hire  broper  bodi:  &  pat  him  pider  ladde 

po  heo  com  to  pe  neojenteope  vers:  as  pe  mansing  endep  iwis 

352   pat  hoc  opus  eorum:  a  latyn  icliped  is 

patsaip  what  men  hit  scholde  beo :  pat  scholde  afonge  such  dede 
11   Vpe  hire  owe  heued  hit  com:  po  heo  gan  pat  vers  rede 
For  rijt  as  heo  pe  vers  radde:  out  berste  aipere  hire  eje 

356   &  fulle  adoun  vpe  hire  sautere:  as  manie  men  iseje 
&  pat  was  me  pinjp  wel  ido:  dai  pat  hire  bymene 

358   Heo  ne  biloj  nojt  hire  trecherie:  hire  bijete  was  wel  lene 
pe  sauter  is  jut  at  Malmesbury:  &  ho-so  wole  come  perto 

360  perinne  me  mai  iseo:  whar  pe  dede  was  ido 

pis  holi  bodi  was  forp  ibore:  wip  gret  honour  atte  fyne 

362   To  pe  abbay  as  he  lip  jut:  &  ido  in  noble  schryne 
f   pis  lipere  quene  deide  sippe:  in  schindisse  ynouj 

364   pis  bodi  as  a  corsed  wrecche:  in  a  foul  dich  me  drouj 
In  pe  fouleste  pat  pere  was  nej:  &  perinne  me  hit  slouj 

366   Bote  hire  ending  schindful  were:  iwis  hit  were  wouj 

Nou  god  for  seint  kenelmes  loue :  his  suete  grace  ous  sende 

368   pat  we  mote  to  pulke  ioye:  pat  he  is  inne  wende:  Amen. 

[St.  Margaret  follows;  then  St.  Mary  Magdalen;  then  St.  Cristine; 
&  St.   James.] 


XIV.    A  MIRACLE  OF  ST.  JAMES'S. 
(Harl.MS.  2277,  fol.  lOOb.) 

In  pe  Cite  of  Icouns:  a  jung  man  per  was  also 
2   pat  ofte  to  seint  Jame  wende:  &  grete  loue  hadde  perto 

O  tyme  as  he  puder  \vemle:  lie  (hide  am-  tblie 
4    pat  mrnu'  to  helle  brinjirp:   pe  slime  of  ledierie 

Toward  seint  Jame  In-  \vemle  forp:  er  he  isrluTyin.-  wi-iv 
6    pe  eleuel   was  wi-1  junic  aboutr :  him  to  ini>lcrc 
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Ajen  him  hi  com  in  pe  Avei :  swipe  mylde  &  softe 

8   Ri}t  as  he  seint  Jame  were:  as  he  bigylep  men  ofte 

Wostou  euere  ho  ic  am  he  seide:  poper  seide  nai 

10  Ich  am  pulke  he  seide  pat  pu  hast:  isued  manie  o  dai 
Seint  Jame  toward  warn  pu  ert:  y  ne  makie  of  pe  no  mone 

12   pat  pu  nedost  swip  wel:  of  eche  ping  bote  of  one 

pat  pu  dudest  pe  lecherie :  er  pu  wendest  to  me 
]4   Among  alle  men  if  pat  nere:  mest  ic  preisi  pe 
IF   Seint  Jame  merci  quath  pis  oper:  ic  crie  me  milce  &  ore 
16   Forjif  me  pulke  lipere  sinne:  7  nele  do  so  no  more 

A  bean  frere  quap  pis  oper:  strong  is  pi  misdede 
18   pu  rie  mijt  me  neuere  paye  wel :  bote  pu  do  as  ic  rede 

pe  membre  pu  most  kerue  of:  wherwip  pu  isynewed  hast 
20  pe  synne  ic  wole  for^yue  pe  panne :  whan  he  is  fram  pe  icast 

And  nej  me  pu  scholdest  beo:  in  ioye  in  heuene  aboue 
22   &  pu  woldest  beo  ymartird:  &  pe  silue  matir  for  mie  loue 

A  louerd ,  quap  pis  man ,  seint  Jame :  haue  merci  of  me 
24   &  ic  wole  me  martir  for  mi  synne :  &  for  pe  loue  of  pe 
IT  pis  wrecche  man  carf  of  his  membres  :  &  awei  fram  him  caste 
26   &  sippe  purf  his  false  red:  him  aslouj  atte  laste 

Iredi  was  pe  schrewe  pere:  pe  soule  he  nom  anon 
28   &  wel  glad  bigan  in  his  manere:  toward  helle  gon 

Ne  forget  nojt  seint  Jame  his  pelegrim:  for  cas  pat  hi  gan  bitide 
30  Ajen  pe  deuel  he  com  adoun:  &  bad  pe  schrewe  abide 

pu  berest  he  seide  more  pan  pin  owe:  &  pat  ich  wole  cupe  pe 
32   Hastou  bitrayd  mie  pelgrim:  moche  schame  dostou  me 
T   je  al  for  nojt  quap  pe  schrewe:  pu  ert  hider  icome 
34   In  his  synne  him  silf  he  slouj :  &  perwip  ic  him  habbe  ynome 

Ne  mai  no  manrae  in  dedlich  synne :  to  pe  ioye  of  heuene  wende 
36   As  wel  pu  mijt  go  ajen:  he  is  myn  wipoute  ende 

pu  lipere  ping  quap  seint  Jame :  pu  bitraidest  him  wip  falshede 
38   &  wip  trecherie  to  him  come:  pu  let  him  go  ic  rede 

Ich  habbe  leue  quap  pe  schrewe:  to  bigyli  &  bitraye  also 
40  In  eche  quyntise  pat  mai:  whi  wolde  he  misdo 

11  pis  strif  ilaste  bituene  hem  longe :  ac  po  seint  Jame  ne  mijte 
42   Wipinne  pe  schrewe  wip  resoun:  come  ne  wip  rijte 

pu  schalt  he  seide  wip  me  come :  to  an  he^ere  Justise 
44  pat  pe  schal  pe  trecherie  julde:  for  whan  pe  schal  agrise 
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To-fore  oure  leuedie  swete  &  mylde :  pane  schrewe  he  gan  lede 
46   He  jal  &  quakede  dulfulliche:  po  he  isej  hire  for  drede 

je  julle  inoten  hi  euere  mo:  &  wo  3011  mote  bitide 
If   pe  sdnvwr  fond  his  macche  po:  ic  wot  he  scholde  abide 

pu  lipere  ping  quap  oure  leuedi  po :  whi  fondestou  in  alle  wise 
50   To  bynyme  ous  &  bitraye  hem:  pat  beop  in  oure  seruise 

pu  ne  schalt  neuere  pis  soule  broke:  for  pi  trecherie 
52   Leoue  leuedi  quap  pe  schrewe:  merci  ic  pe  crie 

Vnderstond  pat  ich  habbe  leue:  to  bigyli  men  ynouj 
54   &  pat  ich  him  fond  in  dedlich  synne  :  &  perinne  him  silue  a-slouj 

&  pat  neuere  noman  in  such  cas:  to  heuene  come  ne  mijte 
56   As  he  myn  mid  alle  lawe:  hold  me  ic  bidde  to  rijte 
11   pu  lipere  best  oure  leuedi  seide:  to  moche  pure  poer  is 
58   Alias  pat  man  nele  beo  war:  er  he  do  amis 

As  pu  mid  trecherie:  his  lyf  him  bynome 
60   Al  so  ic  wole  him  jyue  aje :  his  lyf  bi  ri^te  dome 

&  panne  he  mai  cheose  as  he  wole:  god  man  oper  vuel  beo 
62   Oure  leuedi  makede  pe  soule  aje:  to  pe  bodi  fleo 

Fram  depe  to  lyue  he  aros:  purf  oure  leuedi  lore 
64   &  god  lyf  ladde  afterward :  &  pe  deuel  doutede  pe  more 

His  membres  pat  he  of  carf :  euere  he  dude  misse 
66   Bote  a  lute  wharpurf  he  mijte :  whan  he  wolde  pisse 

&  pe  deuel  jeode  awey:  &  huld  him  a-gyled  sore 
68   Nadde  pe  schrewe  neuere  so  moche  schame :  pat  he  nere  worpe 

more 

For  he  dop  men  euere  schame:  sorewe  him  mote  bifalle. 
70   And  liper  prift  vpon  his  heued:  amen  siggep  alle 

Nou  seint  Jame  for  pe  holi  stede:  pat  pu  hast  in  Galij 
72   Hel  alle  pi  pelegrims  &  ous :  &  bring  ous  to  heuene  blis .  Amen. 


XV.    ST.  CRISTOPHER. 
(Harl.  MS.   2277,   fol.  101  b.) 

Seint  Cristot'iv  was  sarajin:  in  pe  loud  of  Canaan 
2   In  no  stede  bi  his  daye:  ne  fond  me  so  strong  a  man 

Four  &  tuentie  fet  he  was  long:  &  picke  &  brod  ynouj 
4   Such  man  bote  he  were  strong:  me  pinjp  hit  were  wouj 
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Al  a  contrai  where  he  were:  for  him  wolde  fleo 
6   perfore  him  po^te  pat  noman :  ajen  him  scholde  beo 

Wip  no  man  he  seide  he  nolde  beo:  bote  wip  on  pat  were 
8   Hexist  louerd  of  alle  men :  &  vnder  non  oper  nere 

He  wende  to  siche  such  a  man:  so  pat  me  him  tolde 

10  Of  pe  hexiste  pat  an  vrpe  was :  &  mest  poer  dude  wolde 
H   Seint  Cristofre  him  sojte  fur:  atte  laste  he  com  him  to 

12   pe  kyng  him  eschte  what  he  were:  &  what  he  wolde  also 

pis  oper  seide  what  he  was:  &  pat  he  seruise  wolde 
14   pe  hexte  man  pat  owhar  were :  &  to  noman  abowe  ne  scholde 

If  he  erne  such  fond:  pe  king  a$e  sede 
16   pat  he  nehuld  of  no  man:  ne  nescholde  of  noman  beo  in  drede 

Here  aiper  was  of  oper  glad:  Cristofre  him  seruede  longe 
H   pe  kyng  louede  melodic :  of  harpe  &  of  songe 

So  pat  his  iugelour  adai:  to-fore  him  pleide  faste 
20   &  anemnede  in  his  rym:  pe  deuel  atte  laste 

po  pe  kyng  ihurde  pat:  he  blescede  him  anon 
22   Seint  Cristofre  nom  gode  jeme:  ane  fot  he  nolde  gon 

Er  he  wiste  whi  hit  were:  pe  kyng  was  lop  to  telle 
24   poper  seide  bote  pu  telle  me:  no  lenger  bileue  y  nelle 
IT  po  pe  kyng  ne  sej  non  oper:  leoue  Cristofre  he  sede 
26   Hit  was  for  he  nemnede  pane :  deuel :  for  ic  haue  of  him  drede 

Eke  he  is  quap  Cristofre:  hejere  maistre  pan  pu 
28   pat  ne  mai  ic  nojt  quap  pe  kyng:  wel  wipsigge  nou 

Haue  god  dai  ek  quap  pis  oper:  y  nele  neuere  wip  pe  beo 
30  Ich  wole  siche  pane  deuel  &  seruie  him :  if  ic  him  mai  iseo 

11  pe  kyng  was  sorie  &  alle  his:  for  he  nolde  abide 

32   To  siche  pe  deuel  he  wende  forp :  ac  napeles  nojt  wel  wide 

For  pe  schrewe  is  euere  prest:  pat  to  him  habbep  ynome 
II  po  Cristofre  com  wipoute  pe  toun:  gret  folc  he  sej  come 

Wip  grete  noblei  wel  anhorse:  swise  firse  &  proute 
36   Cristofre  hem  mette  baldeliche :  of  noman  he  nadde  doute 

pe  maistre  pat  was  firs  ynouj:  com  &  ymette  him  anon 
38  Beau  sire  he  seide  what  ertou:  &  whoder  wostou  gon 

Ich  am  he  seide  in  mie  seruise:  &  noman  seruie  y  nelle 
40   Bote  mie  louerd  pat  ic  siche :  pane  he^e  deuel  of  helle 

Beau  frere  quap  pis  oper  ic  hit  am:  wolcome  ertou  to  me 
42   pe  beste  seruise  pat  pu  wolt  cheose:  ic  wole  delyurie  pe 
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Cristofre  isej  his  grete  folc:  &  pat  he  was  of  gret  poer 
44   Of  such  a  louerd  he  was  glad :  &  of  such  a  mestier 
IF   pe  maister  het  alle  his  men:  awei  bote  hem  tueyc 
•1G   To  teche  his  mester  priueiliche:  as  hi  jeode  bi  pe  weye 

As  hi  jeode  tellinge  forp:  of  pis  lipere  seruise 
48   A  croi]  per  stod  in  pe  wei:  pe  deuel  him  gan  agrise 

Fur  in  breres  &  in  pornes:  al  aboute  he  drouj 
50   je  ne  come  he  neuere  in  betere  stede:  for  pulke  was  god  ynouj 

&  perinne  were  he  alto-drawe:  forte  ic  wolde  him  bymeiie 
52    &  po  he  pe  croice  ipassed  was:  he  tournde  aje  to  pe  dene 

C-ristofre  eschte  whi  hit  were:  him  was  lop  to  telle 
54   Certes  he  seide  bote  pu  me  telle:  neuere  serui  ic  pe  nelle 

Cristofre  quap  pe  deuel:  ic  wole  pe  seruie  vayn 
5G    \Vip  pat  pu  seruie  me  pe  bet:  afterward  wip  al  pi  inayu 

\Vip  a  suche  croice  as  pu  iseje:  pe  heje  god  pat  was  here 
58   Ouercom  £  in  sorwe  broujte:  me  &  alle  rnyne  fere 

Ek  he  is  hejire  pan  pu  quap  Cristofre:  &  hap  poer  more 
GO   1  no  mai  hit  no$t  ofsake  quap  poper:  &  pat  me  ruep  sore 
IF   Sai  pat  panne  quap  Cristofre  beo  leng  in  pi  seruise 
62    If  ic  of  pulke  heje  mannc  oujt  iwite  eny  wise 

Forp  he  wende  to  siche  oure  louerd:  wide  he  gan  gou 
(•1    Atte  laste  he  fond  an  hermyte:  puder  he  wende  anon 

He  tolde  him  clanliche  hou  hit  was :  &  hou  he  such  man  sojte 
GG    I-hered  beo  In;  quap  pe  heremyte:  pat  in  such  wit  pe  broujte 

For  he  is  pi  louerd  leoue  sone:  to  man  he  pe  wrou^te 
IF   &  mid  his  owe  ilesch  &  blod:  in  pe  croij  pe  boujte 

pu  most  sumwhat  for  him  polio:  &  faste  eche  friday 
70  I  ne  faste  neuere  quap  pis  oper:  ne  }ut  y  ne  may 

pu  most  quap  pis  oper  to  churche  go:  &  pi  beden  bidde  also 
72    1  not  quap  Cristofre  what  hit   is:  ne  y  ne  niai  hit  nojt  do 

No  quap  pis  hermyte  pu  ert  strong:  &  her  is  a  water  biside 
74   pat  noman  ne  mai  perouer  come:  bote  he  pe  hejire  ride 

pu  most  in  lisnisse  of  pi  synne:  per  habbe  pi  woninge 
7G    &  whan  erne  man  hap  to  pe  neod:  pu  most  him  oner  bringe 

In  fonyueiiisse  of  his  rnisdede:  he  grantede  pis  anon 
78    pe  ennyte  him  ;idoni:  &  let  him  pider  gon 

Cristofre  biside  pulke  wateiv:   tV  lute  hous  makede   p 
80    In  his  hong  [Vr]  he  bar  a  long  perclie  :   \\\>  Mat'  as  pe;  hit    were 
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Whan  enie  man  wolde  ouer  pat  water :  vpe  his  rug  he  him  caste 
82   &  nom  his  parche  &  bar  him  ouer :  &  step  hardeliche  &  faste 

For  he  was  so  long  &  so  strong:  pat  per  ne  com  so  heuy  non 
84   pat  he  nolde  wip  him  wel  baldeliche :  ouer  pe  deope  gon 
IT  A  nijt  in  pat  oper  half  of  pe  water :  a  voij  come  &  gradde 
86   Cristofre  hale  hale:  pat  he  him  ouer  ladde 

Cristofre  anon  vp  aros:  his  parche  an  honde  he  nom 
88  Wod  forp  &  ne  fond  no  man:  po  he  to  londe  com 

He  nas  bote  vnepe  atom:  pat  he  ne  gradde  also  per 
90  He  wod  forp  &  ne  mijte  fynde:  namore  pan  he  dude  er 

}ut  he  gradde  pe  pridde  tyme:  po  he  com  horn  to  londe 
92   Wip  his  rod  he  wod  oje:  a  lute  child  he  fond  stonde 

pat  child  him  bad  par  charite:  pat  he  him  ouer  bere 
94   ^e  com  herforp  quap  Cristofre:  y  nuste  wher  pu  were 

Wel  lijtliche  pis  child  he  nom:  &  in  his  armes  him  caste 
96   Eueree  as  he  bar  pis  child:  hit  gan  to  heuye  faste 

&  pat  water  him  wax  also:  Cristofre  him  sore  agaste 
98   To  adrenche  so  heuy  pat  child  was :  pat  vnepe  he  stod  atte  laste 

He  nas  neuere  so  nej  ouercome:  at  eche  tyme  hegrunte&blaste 
100   &  leste  pat  child  were  adreynt:  he  ne  perste  hit  adouu  caste 

H   po  he  was  to  londe  icome:  as  him  pojte  longe  er 
102   pat  child  he  sette  adoun  to  grounde:  forto  kele  him  per 

What  ertou  he  seide  so  lute:  &  so  heuy  bicome 
104   So  heuy  pat  ic  was  vpe  pe  poynte:  to  adrenche  ilome 

pej  al  pe  wordle  hadde  ileye  vpe  me:  me  pinjp  so  heuy  nere 
106   No  wonder  Cristofre  quap  pat  child:  pej  ic  heuyere  were 

pan  al  pe  wordle  for  ic  am  more:  pan  al  pe  wordle  iwis 
'  108   &  al  pe  wordle  ic  makede  of  nojt:  &  al  ping  pat  is 

&  pat  pu  pat  sope  iseo :  piche  pi  staf  on  pe  grounde 
110   &  leuy  he  schal  &  bere  frut:  &  blowe  in  a  stounde 

IT   po  nuste  he  whar  pat  child  bicom :  Cristofre  his  staf  nom 
112   &  pijte  in  pe  grounde:  &  also  hit  bicom 

po  was  he  sikerere  pan  he  was :  &  oure  louerd  louede  more 
114  Forp  he  wende  to  schewi  him:  &  to  prechi  godes  lore 

He  ihurde  sigge  wher  cristene  men:  in  tourment  were  ibrojt 
116   To  confortie  hem  he  wende  pider:  pat  hi  ne  flccchede  nojt 

Beop  hardi  he  seide  &  stedefast:  &  dop  as  ic  jou  lere 
118   pe  iustise  sturte  vp  anon:  &  smot  him  vnder  pe  ere 
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Sitte  wel  stille  quap  Cristofre:  ic  rede  ne  smyt  no  more 

Ertou  he  seide  of  pulke:  pu  hit  schalt  acore  sore 

For  if  ic  nere  cristene  man:  ic  wolde  niu  awreko  anon 
122   }e  bileouep  on  pis  Maumetj:  yinaked  of  treo  &  ston 

pat  no  miracle  ne  mowe  do:  namore  pan  so  moche  treo 
121    Of  mie  louerdes  Miracles  some:  bi  mie  staf  pu  schalt  iseo 

His  rod  he  pijte  in  pe  grounde:  &  he  gan  anon 
12G   Leuie  &  bio  we  &  bere  frut:  bifore  hem  echon 

On  such  god  he  seide  je  schulde  bileoue:  pat  such  virtu  mai  do 
128   Hi  ne  perste  for  he  was  so  moche:  o  bold  word  speke  him  to 

For  his  faire  miracle  of  his  slat':  &  for  his  preching  also 
130   To  god  tournde  in  pe  place:  soue  pousend  &  mo 

To-ward  a  maner  wyldernisse:  seint  Cristofre  wendc 
132   In  Godes  seruise  to  lede  his  lyf :  as  oure  louerd  him  grace  sende 

IF   pe  Justise  tolde  pe  kinge  fore:  pat  such  a  man  he  sej 
134   Tourne  pat  folc  &  he  ne  perste :  for  his  strenjp  come  him  nej 

pe  kyng  het  tuo  hondred  knyjtes:  siche  forto  hi  him  fonde 
K»r>    [)at  hi  him  iiome  &  sone  ladde:  to  him  faste  ibounde 

Forp  wende  pis  tuo  hondred  knyjtes:  wel  yarmed  anon 
138    Toward  Cristofre  his  come  a  lute:  hi  bilmlde  him  echon 

Hi  alle  ne  perste  come  him  nej:  ac  hanward  gonne  fleo 
140   &  tolde  po  hi  come  horn:  pat  hi  ne  mijte  him  nojt  iseo 

I"  What  je  coward^  quap  pe  kyng:  nabbe  je  him  nojt  ifoumh* 
14'J    K-li  woh-  if  he  is  alyue:  habbe  him  faste  ibounde 

He  sende  oper  tuo  hondred  knyjtes:  pat  hi  him  wide  soujte 
144    &  pat  hi  ne  come  neuere  a$e:  bote  hi  him  wip  hem  broujte 

Wel  yarmed  hi  wende  forp:  &  po  hi  Cristofre  iseje 
14G   Hi  stode  &  ne  perste  come  no  ner:  ne  vnepe  him  loke  wip  eje 

For  he  was  so  gastliche&  so  moche:  pat  hi  perste  vnepe  him 
1  is    He  mijte  wip  a  lute  lupe:  wel  sone  habbe  yinaked  hem  fleo 
I   pis  gode  man  hadd  god  game  of  hem:  &  eschte  what  hi  wolde 
100   We  ne  pore  nojt  pis  knyjtes  seide:  do  bi  pe  as  we  wolde 

For  pe  kyng  ous  het  pe  bringe  him :  pyn  houde  faste  ibounde 

152   If  pu  wolt  we  wollep  him  sigge  :  pat  we  nabbep  pe  nojt  ifounde 

F  Nai  for  gode  quap  Cristofre:  je  ne  schulU'  n«>$t  boo  iblamed  so 

154   Ich  wole  go  wip  jou  to  loke  fawe:    what  ho  wole  liabbe  ido 

II*-  makcdc  licm  al  ajen  hin-  wille:  his  honden  faste  bynde 
IjG    cV:  laddr  him  lorp  hardo  ynou;,:  his  lioiuK-n  fasto  bihyndr 
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Bi  pe  wei  as  hi  him  ladder  he  gan  hem  so  lere 
158   pat  er  hi  come  horn  to  pe  kyng:  alle  icristned  hi  were 
Ac  napeles  hi  ladde  him  forp :  to  pe  king  faste  ibounde 
160  Lo  sire  he  seide  godes  kni^t:  nou  we  him  habbep  ifounde 

1"   pe  kyng  sat  an  hej  vpe  his  sige:  &  anon  po  he  him  isej 
162   For  fere  he  ful  to  grounde  anon:  pat  his  necke  to-berste  nej 

pis  knijtes  anon  to  him  come:  &  po  his  wit  aje  com 
164   Cristofre  he  seide  tourn  pi  pojt:  &  bilef  cristendom 
Glode  man  pu  mi^t  quap  pis  oper:  as  wel  beo  stille 
166   Mi  bodi  pu  hast  faste  ibounde:  do  bi  me  pie  wille 

Certes  sire  quap  pis  kny^tes:  pat  him  hadde  pider  ibrojt 
168   We  habbep  itake  cristendom :  we  nulle  bileue  hit  nojt 

IT   pe  king  let  po  in  grete  wrappe :  pis  Cristofre  in  prisoun  do 
170   &  pis  knijtes  bynde  faste :  &  smyte  of  here  heuedes  also 

IT  po  pe  knijtes  biheueded  were:  pe  kyng  him  bipojte 
172   &  tuo  faire  wymmen  mid  alle:  seint  Cristofre  he  brojte 
Nite  het  pat  on  &  poper  Aquiline:  forto  tourne  his  mod 
174  po  pis  wymen  iseje  Cristofre:  as  he  in  prisoun  stod 

Hem  pojte  his  face  bri^tere  was:  pan  sonne  oper  mone 
176   Merci  Cristofre  loude  hi  gradde:  cristendom  jef  ous  sone 

IF   Cristofre  teijte  here  bileue :  &  cristnede  hem  pere 
178   pe  king  hem  let  amorwe  fecche:  &  loke  hou  hit  were 

&  wende  hi  hadde  pane  gode  man:  in  lecherie  ibrojt 
180  pis  wimmen  }eue  him  lijt  ansuere:  as  hi  ne  jeue  of  him  nojt 
What,  hou  gop  pis,  quap  pe  king:  habbe  je  itournd  ^oure  pojt 
182   Honoure  oure  godes  ich  jou  rede:  while  }ou  is  wel  idojt 
joure  godes  beop   worpie  quap  pis  wimmen:  in  faire  stede 

honoured  beo 
184  perfore  swopep  pe  stretes:  pat  alle  men  hit  mowe  iseo 

&  we  hem  wollep  onoure  iwis:  as  rijt  is  &  lawe 
IT  pe  king  let  do  al  as  hi  sede:  sone  &  wel  fawe 

po  pis  maumetj  were  ibrojt:  in  pe  stret  atte  laste 
188   pis  wymmen  nome  here  gurdles  bope :  &  teide  to  hem  wel  faste 
And  drowe  hem  into  al  pe  stret:  &  hewe  hem  to  douste  pere 
190   Gop  hi  seide  &  fecche  hem  leches:  pat  hi  iheled  were 

If  pe  king  was  po  for  wrappe  wod:  pat  o  womman  he  let  honge 
192   Heuye  rekkes  bynde  to  hire  fet:   pat  hire  dep  prowes  were 

stronge 
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po  pis  wornman  was  vp  idrawe:  hire  lymes  burste  wip-inne 
194  Necke  &  synuen  &  oper  ek:  wel  aujte  heo  heuene  iwinne 

In  strong  fur  he  let  poper  do:  ac  no  fur  ne  com  hire  nej 
196   Sippe  he  let  smyte  of  hire  heued:  po  he  pat  isej 

pis  holie  wiminen  bope  pus:  to  pe  ioye  of  heuene  wende 
198   purf  pe  grace  pat  oure  swete  louerd:  pur  Cristofre  hem  sende 

pe  king  let  fecche  Cristofre :  &  eschte  of  him  anon 
200  Wheder  he  wolde  his  maumetj  seruie  oper  to  depe  gon 

11   Cristofre  forsoc  here  maumetj:  &  here  seruise  also 
'202   pe  king  het  pat  me  scholde  anon:  vpe  a  gridire  him  do 

And  roste  him  wip  fur  &  pich:  &  po  he  was  perinne  idon 
204   Awei  pe  gridire  mylte:  pat  fur  queynte  anon 

&  he  aros  vp  wipoute  harme:  wrop  was  pe  king  po 
H   To  a  piler  he  let  him  bynde:  &  knyjtes  aboute  him  go 

Hi  schote  him  to  stronge  depe:  wip  wel  kene  flo 
208  per  schute  wip  bowe  &  arblestes :  tuo  hondred  knijtes  &  mo 

Ac  non  arewe  nej  him  ne  com:  ac  alle  abide  biside 
210  In  p'eir  hi  honge  aboue  him:  as  hit  were  forto  abide 

H   Anon  so  pe  kyng  hit  isej:  for  wrappe  pider  he  wende 
212   Ouer  Cristofre  an  arewe  heng:  pat  toward  pe  king  kende 

Bope  his  eje  smyte  al  out:  fur  vp  in  his  heued 
214   pe  king  stod  po  for  angusse:  as  his  wit  were  bireued 

pu  vnseli  wrecche  quap  Cristofre:  what  is  worp  pi  mijte 
216   A^en  him  pat  pu  hast  bigonne:  pu  ert  wel  feble  to  fijte 

Of  pi  wrecchede  ic  habbe  reupe:  &  pat  ich  wole  cupe  pe 
218   For  mie  louerd  to  morwe  wole:  pat  me  martir  me 

Smyre  panne  pin  ejeu  wip  mie  blod:  &  pe  tit  sijt  god 
f   pis  blynde  kyng  hadde  perto  hope:  &  wel  hit  vnderstod 

Amorwe  he  let  smyte  of  his  heued:  &  smyrede  wip  pe  blod 
•_'•_'_    &  hadde  his  ejen  gode  &  clere:  &  tournde  sone  his  mod 

pis  holi  man  he  let  burie  faire:  &  bileouede  on  god  anon 
224   And  afeng  cristendom:  &  his  men  echon 

&  to  pe  ioye  of  heuene  wende :  &  so  hem  was  bet 
2*26   pan  wende  to  helle  pyne  :  &  seruie  here  maumet 

pus  seint  Cristofre  atte  laste:  pe  hoxte  king  out  son 

S  ou  god  ous  bringr  t  o  pulke  ioye :  pat  he  his  soule  broujte :  Amen : 

[St.  Martha  follows;   then  St.  Laurence,   the  Assumption  of  St. 
Mary,  St.  Bartholomew  the  Apostle,  St.  Giles  the  Confessor, 
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the  Holy  Rood  and  its  miracles,  St.  Matthew,  Seint  Michel 
parcangle;  then  the  pit  of  hell  &c.,  printed  at  the  end  (p.  132-140) 
of  Mr.  Wright's  edition  of  Popular  Treatises  on  Science  written 
during  the  Middle  Ages,  London  1841;  then  St.  Jerome,  St. 
Denis,  and  St.  Luke.] 


XVI.    THE  11,000  VIRGINS. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  137.) 

Elleue  pousend  virgines:  pat  fair  cumpaignie  was 
2   Imartred  were  for  godes  loue:  ic  wole  telle  pat  cas 

A  king  per  was  in  Britaigne:  Maur  was  his  name 
4  A  doubter  he  hadde  Ourse :  a  mai  of  noble  fame 

So  fair  womman  me  niste  non:  ne  so  god  in  none  poynte 
6   Cristine  heo  was  &  al  hire  cun:  swipe  noble  &  queynte 

Of  hire  fairhede  &  godnisse  me  tolde  in  eche  side 
8   pat  pe  word  cam  in-to  Engelond:  &  elleswhoder  wide 
IF  A  king  per  was  in  Engelond :  a  man  of  gret  poer 
10   Of  pis  maide  he  hurde  telle :  gret  noblei  fur  &  nher 

To  spouse  hire  &  his  sone:  to-gadere  he  hadde  ipo^t 
12   Ac  per  nas  pe  jut  in  Engelond:  no  cristendom  ibrojt 
IF   To  pe  king  of  britaigne  he  sende  worp :  his  doubter  pat  was  so  fair 
14  pat  he  hire  lete  marie:  to  his  sone  pat  was  his  heir 

If  he  were  per  ajen:  pat  pe  dede  were  ido 
16  Destruye  he  wolde  al  his  lond:  &  him  silue  also 
IF  po  pis  message  was:  to  pe  king  ised 
18   Sorie  &  dreorie  he  was :  he  ne  coupe  perof  no  red 

For  pe  king  of  Engelond:  was  hepene  &  alle  his 
20   &  he  wiste  we]  his  doubter  nolde:  beon  iwedded  iwis 

&  for  pe  kyng  of  Engelonde:  was  man  of  grete  mijte 
22    &  pat  he  nadde  poer  non:  ajen  him  forto  frjte 

&  napeles  trues  of  answere:  aje  pe  message  he  nom 
24  Deol  &  sorwe  &  lute  ioye:  in  his  hurte  per  com 

He  ne  tolde  nojt  his  doubter  fore:  of  pis  reuful  cas 
26   Ac  napeles  heo  hit  vnderjet:  for  he  so  sorie  was 

jurne  heo  bad  god  day  &  a  nijt:  pat  he  scholde  hire  rede 
IF  A  angel  per  com  to  hire  a  nyjt:  &  puse  wordes  sede 
IF  Ne  beo  pu  nojt  aje  pis  sonde:  ac  pi  fader  forto  paye 
30  Grante  iwedded  forto  beo:  at  a  certeyn  daye 
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Wipinne  preo  jer  pat  pu  mowe:  pi  maidenhod  honoure 
32   &  per  wonye  raid  pe:  clene  maidenes  in  pi  boure 

pat  pe  kynge  sone  &  pi  fader:  beo  at  one  rede 
34   To  cheose  pe  ten  maidenes:  wipoute  enie  wikhede 

Whan  je  to-gadere  beop:  pat  hi  fynde  jou  ek  perto 
36   A  pousend  maidenes  to  ech  of  jou:  to  seruie  jou  also 

pat  whan  alle  je  to-gadere  beop:  pat  ech  mowe  in  his  side 
38  Honoure  here  maidenhod  &  pyn:  pat  hit  beo  coup  wide 

So  pat  me  nute  maide  non:  alised  aje  pe 
40   &  pat  he  wole  cristene  beo:  pi  louerd  pat  schal  beo 

In  pisse  foreward  grante  him:  in  pe  pridde  jere 
42   Iwedded  to  beo  in  godes  lawe:  naue  perof  no  fere 
IF  po  pis  maide  ihurde  pis :  heo  was  glad  of  pis  lore 
44   pat  heo  wiste  wharwip  hire  fader:  bringe  out  of  sore 

To  hire  fader  heo  wende  anon:  &  bad  pat  hire  telle  scholde 
46   Whi  he  mournynge  jeode  so:  &  he  seide  he  nolde 

Ich  wot  wel  pi  pojt  quap  pis  maide:  pej  pu  hit  holde  stille 
48   Of  pi  message  naue  pu  no  doute:  ic  wole  don  al  pi  wille 

po  gan  heo  sigge  in  whiche  manere:  as  p'angel  hadde  ised 
50  Heo  wolde  habbe  pis  heje  man:  if  hit  were  his  red 
11"   Wele  pat  pe  king  was  glad:  po  he  hurde  pis 
52   pe  message  he  jaf  an  answare :  mid  gode  hurte  iwis 

po  pe  tepinge  to  him  com:  wel  he  him  paide 
54   Sone  he  let  him  cristinie:  for  loue  of  pis  maide 

&  purf  his  fader  red :  &  purf  poper  kynge 
56   Elleue  pousend  maidenes  clene:  to  pis  maide  hi  lete  bringe 

Wher  me  mijte  fynde  nou  as  sone  :  as  me  mijte  po 
58   I  ne  wene  nojt  wher  me  scholde:  in  al  pis  toun  fynde  mo 
11  pis  maide  was  glad  of  pe  cumpaignye:  pat  to  hire  com 
60   Sone  heo  gan  in  priueite :  teche  hem  of  cristendom 

pat  for  hire  loue  &  hire  prechinge:  alle  cristene  hi  were 
62   Louerd  which  a  cumpaignye:  of  clene  maidenes  was  pere 

So  glad  was  pe  king  of  his  doujter :  &  of  hire  faire  ferede 
64   pat  he  hem  let  makie  a  schip:  of  gret  lengpe  &  brede 

pat  hi  scholde  aboude  in  pe  sec:  ph-yc  whrr  hi  wolde 
66    pat  ech  man  a  loiuh-  A:  a  wal»-iv:  hnv  maidenhod  pivisi  scholde 

Hi  songe  ofte  a  londe  &  a  watere:  &  tresches  gonne  lede 
08   &  oper  maner  faire  pleyes:  &  alle  of  faire  dede 
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Mete  &  drinke  stilleliche:  to  schipe  hi  gonne  bringe 
70   To  preo  jeres  sustenance:  wipoute  leue  of  pe  kynge 

A  day  hi  furde  to  pe  see:  &  pleide  vp  &  doun 
72   For  ioye  per  bihulden  hem:  men  of  menie  o  toun 
1F  As  hi  were  in  mest  pleye:  oure  louerd  a  wynd  sende 
74  pat  drof  hem  fur  in-to  pe  see:  me  nuste  whoder  hi  wende 

Wei  glade  weren  hi  po :  pe  wynd  hem  drof  wel  blyue 
76   Atte  Cite  of  Coloigne:  hi  gonne  furst  aryue 

To  damaisele  Ourse :  an  angel  per  com  pere 
78   And  hire  maidenes  bad  lede  wel:  forte  hi  ymartred  were 

&  seide  hi  schulde  furpere  fare:  &  alle  aje  wende 
80   &  in  pulke  toun  ymartred  beo:  for  godes  loue  attan  ende 

Glad  was  pis  maide  purf  pis  word:  forp  hi  wende  anon 
82   Atte  Cite  of  Basilie :  hi  aryuede  po  echon 

Fram  pulke  euerechone:  afote  hi  wende  to  Rome 
84   pe  pope  hem  makede  ioye  ynou:  po  hi  pider  come 

For  meniee  of  hem  him  were  isibbe:  &  for  he  was  of  britaigne 
86   Ciriac  his  name  was:  hi  were  wip  him  wel  fawe 
IF   To  pe  pope  an  angel  per  com  a  nijt:  <fc  seide  pat  he  scholde 
88   Mid  pis  maidenes  ymartred  beo:  for  oure  louerd  hit  wolde 

After  pis  tyme  pis  holi  man:  honourede  hem  pe  more 
90   &  prechede  hem  of  clanniesse:  &  of  oure  louerdes  lore 

Tuelmonp  &  elleue  wyke:  alle  pis  maidenes  were 
92   At  Rome  wip  pis  holi  pope:  pat  he  dude  wel  lere 

Ac  pe  pope  po  seint  Ciriak:  his  consail  clipie  bigan 
94   His  clerkes  &  his  Cardynals:  &  menie  anoper  man 

Tofore  hem  al  his  dignete:  he  tok  vp  attan  ende 
96   &  seide  he  wolde  into  anoper  lond:  mid  pis  maidenes  wende 

His  Cardynals  were  perajen:  pat  he  his  dignete  gari  reue 
98  Wip  wenclen  forto  go:  &  his  dignete  bileue 

Napeles  he  wende  forp  wip  hem:  al  ajen  here  rede 
100  His  Cardinals  &  his  clerkes:  gret  schame  perof  him  sede 

IF   Tuei  lipere  princes:  Maximin  &  Affrican 
102   po^te  pat  pis  maidenes  wolde:  tourne  menie  man 

To  here  prince  of  Coloigne:  hi  sende  for  pan  one 
104  pat  he  whan  hi  pider  come:  hem  martrede  echone 

IF  pis  child  pat  schold  pis  maide  wedde:  as  hi  hadde  ised 
106   King  was  ymaked  in  Engeloud:  po  his  fader  was  ded 
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pat  ladde  swipe  chasL  lyf:  &  langedc  \vcl  sore 
108   Wip  pe  clene  maide  speke:  purl1  .strrnjpe  of  godes  lore 

1f   An  angel  per  com  to  him:  &  bad  him  in  alle  wise 
1 10  pat  his  moder  &  his  junge  soster:  he  lete  baptize 

&  pat  he  to  Coloigne  wende:  wip  him  wip  al  his  mayn 
112    &  afonge  cristendom:  er  hi  come  agayn 

pat  he  bounde  hure  to  him  faster  in  word  &  in  dede 
114   &  endede  to-gadere  here  lyf:  as  he  hem  wolde  rede 

pe  junge  king  fawe  dude:  as  pangel  him  gan  lere 
116   He  nom  his  moder  &  his  soster:  &  po  hi  ibaptised  were 

&  pe  bischop  Clement  ek:  pat  hem  ibaptised  hadde 
118   Toward  Coloigne  forp  wip  him  aje:  pis  maidenes  he  ladde 

\Vcl  glad  was  pe  junge  kyng:  po  he  to  his  lemman  com 
120   As  glad  was  pis  maide:  po  heo  sej  him  in  cristendom 

Gladdest  he  was  wip  his  soster:  pat  het  Florentine 
122   pat  heo  scholde  so  jung  &  so  clene:  suffrie  depes  pyne 

Ourse  of  Britaigne  pe  junge  king:  of  gret  ioye  him  gan  lere 
124   pat  he  liuld  him  faste  to  hire:  &  pat  he  ne  flecchede  for  no  fere 

pat  hi  mijte  in  true  loue:  togadere  ymartred  beo 
126   &  in  ho  11  cue  beo  mid  ihesu  crist:  pat  hen  boujte  on  pe  treo 

pis  junge  kyng  grantede  al  pis :  pis  womman  nojt  ne  wornde 
128   His  furste  pojt  to  true  loue:  of  clannisse  he  tournde 
IF   pe  hepene  prince  jare  was:  po  hi  to  Coloigne  come 
130   &  lipere  men  menie  on:  &  pis  cumpaignye  nome 

Hi  suede  &  cride  on  hem  aschame:  to  grounde  hi  hem  slowe 
132    As  so  fele  woliies  among  hem:  here  flesch  hi  to-drowe 

IF   po  hi  come  to  pis  clene  ping:  Ourse  of  britaigne 
134  po  hi  fonde  such  a  creatoure:  so  fair  &  so  fayne 

pe  prince  hire  nom  £  hire  bihet:  to  lete  hire  go  alyue 
136   &  for  hire  noble  gentise:  habbe  hire  to  wyue 

pis  maide  seide  pat  heo  nolde:  non  vrplich  spouse  take 
138   pe  prince  was  po  wrop  ynou:  po  he  was  forsak.- 

1F   Archers  he  let  hire  schute  anon:  to  depr  attan  ende 
140   &po  heo  &  hire  oumpaignye:  to  pe  blisse  of  heuenegonne  wende 

&  pe  }uug«-  kyiii;-  <>f  Kii^vlond :  &  his  moder  also 
142    &  his  junge  soster  Florentine:  to  dope  NVMV  ido 

&  pe  pope  Ciriac:  &  bisehopes  menie  on 
1 !  1   pat  for  hope  of  martirdom :  wip  po  maidenes  dude  gon 
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Ou ,  louerd ,  pe  grete  ioye :  of  pis  swete  ferrede 
146   pat  martirdom  for  pi  loue:  afonge  wipoute  drede 

In  pe  tuo  hondred:  &  ei^te  &  prittie  ^ere 
148  After  pat  god  an  vrpe  com:  pis  maidenes  ymartred  were 

pis  elleue  pousend  maidenes:  &  al  pe  cumpaignye 
150  Ibured  were  sippe  in  Coloigne:  in  a  nonnerie 

An  abbod  per  was  per  biside :  pat  hurde  of  pis  cas 
152   &  ofte  of  pis  clene  maidenes:  gret  miracle  per  was 

He  bad  p'abbot  of  Coloigne:  pat  he  him  granti  scholde 
154  A  body  of  pis  clene  maidenes :  &  he  hit  wolde  do  in  golde 

If  po  pis  bodie  him  was  bitake:  tuelfmonp  he  let  hit  beo 
156  Wipoute  siluer  oper  gold:  in  a  chiste  of  treo 

po  pe  tuelf  monpes  were  ido:  as  pe  monekes  echone 
158  At  matyns  were  a  ni}t:  pe  bodie  aros  vp  alone 

&  enclynede  hire  to  pe  he^e  weued:  &  wende  myldeliche 
160  Out  purf  al  pe  couent:  faire  &  stilleliche 

pis  monekes  po  hi  pis  ise^e:  adrad  &  sorie  were 
162   To  pe  tumbe  hi  wende  per  heo  was:  &  ne  fonde  hire  nojt  pere 

II  pis  quap  p'abbot  is  oure  wreche:  for  we  nadde  hire  ido 
164  In  golde  rijt  as  hit  hadde  ibeo:  for  we  bihete  hire  so 

To  p'abbesse  of  Coloigne:  p'abbot  wende  anon 
166   &  tolde  pe  cas  hou  hit  was :  of  pe  maide  agon 

Hi  wende  to  pulke  stede:  per  as  heo  was  ileid  er 
168   &  heuede  vp  pe  lid  of  pe  prouj:  &  fonde  hire  ligge  per 

Faire  &  euene  as  heo  dude  er:  so  lute  lyme  per  nas 
170  pat  ne  lai  as  he  furst  dude:  fair  miracle  per  was 

p'abbasse  was  po  glad  ynouj:  &  pe  nonnen  echon 
172   &  for  pe  miracle  songe  an  hej:  &  ponkede  god  anon 

IF  p'abbot  bad  pat  he  moste  habbe:  po  holi  bodi  eftsone 
174   &  he  hit  wolde  honoury  fawe:  as  rijt  was  to  done 

Ac  p'abbesse  hit  nolde  granti  nojt:  no  pe  couent  noper 
176  pat  he  hit  scholde  eft  lede  aweie:  pej  hit  were  here  broper 

For  hi  seje  hit  was  godes  wille:  pat  hit  scholde  bileue  pere 
11  pis  abbot  wende  horn  aje:  wip  wel  dreorie  chere 

Nou  god  ous  grantie  for  his  grace:  pat  we  mowe  iwinne 
180  pe  heje  ioye  of  heuene:  pat  pis  maidenes  beop  inne:  Amen: 
[Seint  Simon  &  Seint  Jude  follow;  then  St.  Quintin  the  Martyr, 
All  Saints  Day,  All  Souls  Day,  St.  Leonard  the  Confessor,  & 
St.  Martin.] 
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XVII.    ST.  EDMUND  THE  CONFESSOR. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  155.) 

Seint  Edmund  pe  confessour:  pat  lip  at  Ponteneye 
2   Of  gode  men  &  true  he  cam :  pej  hi  nere  nojt  wel  heye 

Ibore  he  was  in  Engelond:  in  pe  toun  of  Abyndone 
4   Glad  mijte  pe  moder  beo:  pat  bar  such  a  sone 

Mabille  pe  riche  his  moder  het:  pat  god  womman  was  ynouj 
6   For  bop  wyf  &  widne:  to  holi  lyf  heo  drouj 

11  A  seint  Edmundes  day  pe  king:  pe  gode  child  was  ibore 
8   So  clene  he  cam  fram  his  moder:  wipoute  erne  hore 

&  so  drie  pat  no  clop:  pat  nej  pe  moder  was 

10  Ne  nej  pis  junge  child  ibore:  noping  isoilled  nas 

A  seint  Edmundes  dai  he  was  ibore:  po  hit  was  furst  dai 

12  Fram  pe  morwe  forte  hit  was  nej  nijt:  as  ded  ping  he  lay 
Rijt  as  he  were  ded  bore:  for  no  lyf  on  him  ne  say 

14   Ajen  eue  he  cudde  furst  his  lyf:  to  churche  he  was  ibore 
&  for  seynt  Edmundes  day  hit  was:  Edmund  icleped  perfore 

11  pis  child  wax  &  wel  ipej:  elles  wonder  hit  were 
po  hit  was  of  enie  elde:  pe  moder  hit  let  lere 

18   &  Robert  ek  hire  oper  sone:  for  sones  heo  hadde  hem  two 

&  tuei  maidenes  clene  ynou:  hire  doujtren  were  also 
20  Dame  Margerie  &  dame  Alice :  pat  at  Kattesby  were  ido 

&  pat  in  ordre  nonnes  were:  &  liggep  per  bope  tuo 
f   Dame  Mabille  pe  gode  moder:  pis  children  louede  ynou 
22   &  wissede  hem  to  clene  lyue:  &  to  godnisse  drouj 

pe  wile  children  junge  were:  ofte  heo  jaf  hem  mede 
24   For  to  faste  pane  fridai:  to  watere  &  to  brede 

purf  mede  &  purf  faire  biheste:  hi  wer  so  per-on  ibrojt 
26   po  hi  were  in  grettere  elde:  hit  ne  greuede  hem  rijt  nojt 

pe  moder  werede  harde  here:  for  oure  louerdes  loue 
28   Fram  pe  schuldre  to  pe  hele:  &  harde  hauberk  aboue 

In  suche  penance  heo  ladde  hire  lyf:  pis  widue  pat  was  so  wys 
30  Wel  jung  heo  sende  bope  here  sones:  to  scole  to  Parys 

&  bitok  hem  spense  lute  ynouj:  as  heo  inijte  biseo 
:v    Mi  seide  aje  pat  hi  ne  mijte  nojt:  bi  so  lute  beo 

Leoue  sones,  quap  pis  moder:  if  mai  beo  ;ut  wel  hende 
•"••i    If  je  wollep  don  after  me:  ic  can  jou  more  sende 
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&  hit  schal  jut  likie  wel:  bi  pan  je  wite  pan  ende 
36   If  $e  pore  mid  so  lute:  out  of  londe  wende 
IF   Leoue  moder,  quap  pe  sones:  we  schulle  don  after  pi  lore 
38   Ac  pu  wost  we  ne  mowe  nojt  libbe :  bote  pu  ous  sende  more 
II  pe  moder  tok  wel  stilleliche :  ech  of  hem  an  here 
40  pat  hi  werede  hem  eche  wike:  tueye  oper  prie  pere 

&  heo  wolde  hem  sende  spense  ynou:  pe  while  hi  at  scole  were 
IF  pis  children  jeode  to  scole  po:  &  dude  here  moder  heste 

&  werede  here  here  prie  a  wyke:  oper  tueye  atte  leste 
44  So  longe  hi  hem  vsede  perto:  pat  hi  hem  nome  oftere  mo 

So  longe  pat  noper  dai  ne  nijt:  hi  nolde  hem  nojt  forgo 
46  Hi  vseden  hem  so  wel  perto:  pat  hi  werede  hem  dai  &  nijt 

pis  was  lo  a  god  moder:  pat  teijte  hire  childrene  arijt 
48  And  euere  as  heo  hem  sende  elopes :  as  heo  hem  mijte  iwynne 

perwip  heo  wolde  heren  sende:  isued  stille  wip-inne 
IF   Seint  Edmund  pe  gode  clerc:  to  eche  godnisse  drouj 

pat  euerech  clerc  pat  him  iknew :  hadde  of  him  ioye  ynouj 
52   For  oure  louerd  &  his  holi  grace:  mid  him  was  wel  ryue 

&  pat  oure  louerd  cudde  him  wel:  in  his  junge  lyue 
1F  For  as  he  jeode  a  dai:  in  a  mede  for  to  pleye 

His  felawes  he  bileuede  echon:  &  jeode  biside  pe  weye 
56   &  alone  ^eode  vp  &  doun:  &  his  beden  sede 

per  cam  go  a  fair  whit  child:  to  him  in  pis  mede 
58   Felawe,  he  seide,  hail  pu  beo:  pat  gost  pe  silue  alone 
IF   Seint  Edmund  stod  in  gret[e]  pojt:  wannes  pis  child  cone 
60  Ne  knoustou  me  nojt,  quap  pis  child:  seint  Edmund  seide  no 

Nam  ic  pi  felawe,  quap  pis  child:  whoder  pu  euere  go 
62   At  scole  ic  sitte  ek  bi  pe:  euere  bi  pi  rijt  side 

&  wip  pe  ic  go  in  eche  stede:  ne  go  pu  nojt  so  wide 
64   &  pi  pleyfere  ic  am:  &  if  pu  nost  no}  ho  ic  beo 
1F  In  ime  foreheuede  iwrite:  mie  name  pu  schalt  iseo 
66   Signe  perwip  pi  foreheued:  &  pi  breost  also 

An  eue  whan  pu  to  bidde  gost:  &  aday  whan  pu  risest  perto 
68  Euerech  nijt  er  pu  slepe :  as  in  munde  of  me 

&  pe  deuel  ne  tit  poer  non:  forto  greuy  pe 
IF   Seint  Edmund  nuste  mid  pis  word:  whoder  pis  child  bicom 

He  kneu  wel  pat  hit  was  oure  louerd :  gret  ioye  to  him  he  nom 
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72   He  nolde  forjete  nojt  o  nijt:  his  lore  forto  do 

To  croici  prie,  his  foreheued:  &  his  breost  also 
74   &  sigge  ihesu  cristus  na/an-nus:  as  lie  hit  isi'j  i write 
If   Wip  noping  ne  scholde  a  man  bet:  wip  pe  deuel  him  wite 
76   In  penance  &  in  his  lore:  pat  child  dude  al  his  pojt 

For  godes  loue  he  polede  moche:  pat  deore  him  hadde  ilu»;i 
78   In  penance  he  was  so  wel  yused:  &  peron  jung  ibrojt 

pat  po  he  was  of  grettere  elde:  hit  ne  greuede  him  rijt  nojt 
IF   At  Parys  he  was  at  scole  longe:  &  at  Oxenford  also 

He  ne  dude  neuere  lecherie :  ne  neuere  ensentede  perto 
vJ    As  his  schriffader  wolde  telle:  ofte  in  priueite 

He  ne  rm'jte  neuere  fynde  non :  of  so  gret  chastete 
84   Pryueiliche  at  Oxenford:  perfore  a  dai  he  com 

To  pe  ymage  of  oure  leuedi :  &  bi  pe  hond  hire  nom 
86   And  forhet  bifore  hire:  truliche  wommaries  mone 

And  wip  trupe  holde  al  his  lyf:  clanliche  to  hire  one 
88   pe  ymage  he  weddede  wip  a  ring:  as  man  dop  his  wyf 

Clanliche  to  holde  in  spoushode:  to  hire  al  his  lyf 
00   Aue  maria  gracia  plena:  puse  four  wordes  were  ido 

&  igraued  in  his  ring  of  golde :  for  hit  acordep  perto 
OL'   Wel  he  huld  his  trupe  sippe:  &  his  wedding  also 

&  true  spouse  was  ynou:  &  nolde  nojt  misdo 
04    Ich  wot  me  mijte  fynde:  ho  so  sojte  blyue 

Som  man  pej  hit  selpe  beo:  vntruere  wip  his  wyue 
96   &  as  ful  beo  of  pe  mariage:  &  as  fawe  hit  vnbynde 

Wele  whar  enie  of  jou  coupe:  such  an  hosebonde  fynde 
IF  His  osteste  had  a  doubter:  per  he  was  at  inne 

pat  louede  moche  pis  holi  child :  if  heo  mijte  of  him  enie  lone 

awinne 
100  Heo  ne  coupe  nej  non  oper  wit:  heo  fondede  forto  do 

Folie  bi  nijte  &  bi  daye :  if  heo  mijte  come  perto 
102   Heo  bad  him  pat  heo  moste  a  nijt:  to  his  bedde  wendo 

pis  holi  child  ne  wornde  hire  nojt:  ac  dude  as  pe  hende 
IF   pis  maide  was  po  glad  ynoup  for  er  heo  bad  wrl  otic 

A  nyjt  po  heo  sej  hire  tynie:  to  his  bed  heo  coin  |o 
106   Hire  dopes  he  dude  of  anon  :  as  liil  is  lawr  of  lu-iUli- 

&  makede  hire  redi  to  kreopt'ii  in:  ac  wel  febliche  hire  spedd«> 
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108   For  seint  Edmund  hadde  a  smeort  jerd:  pis  \vomman  adoun  he 

redde 

&  leide  vp  hire  nakede  rug:  pat  heo  ne$  awedde 
110  He  ne  sparede  rug  ne  side  noper:  er  heo  to  grounde  bledde 

Quenche  mijte  hire  fole  pojt:  mid  blod  pat  heo  schadde 
112    &  euere  seide  pis  holi  man:  as  he  leide  on  hire  faste 

Maide  pu  schalt  lurny  pus:  awei  forto  caste 
114  pi  fole  wil  of  pi  flesch:  wip  suche  discipline 

Heo  pojte  lute  of  fol  pojt:  er  pis  gode  man  wole  fyne 
H  pis  wenche  wende  softe  aje:  hire  rug  smurte  sore 

Heo  bijat  so  lute  po:  pat  hire  ne  longede  puder  no  more 
118   Clene  womman  heo  bicom:  wipoute  flesches  dede 

&  clene  maide  sippe  deide:  as  hire  schriffader  sede 
120  pis  maidenes  pat  beop  wilful:  folie  to  do 

Ich  wolde  hi  fonde  such  a  lemman:  hem  to  chaste  so 
T   po  Mabille  his  swete  moder  scholde:  of  pis  wordle  go 

Seint  Edmund  hire  holi  sone:  nej  hire  was  po 
124  pe  moder  him  }af  hire  blescing:  po  heo  schulde  hunne  fare 

Blesce  ek  mie  broper,  quap  poper:  pej  he  beo  elleswhare 
126   Leoue  sone,  quap  pe  moder:  bope  ^e  come  of  me 

&  he  is  whan  pe  beop  o  blod:  iblesced  forp  wip  pe 
H  Ac  ic  bidde  pe  for  pe  loue  of  god:  &  of  seinte  Marie 

pat  pu  somwhar  pi  sostren  do:  in  a  nonnerie 
130  pat  hi  mowe  lede  clene  lyf:  in  godes  seruise 

pat  pu  ne  suifrie  pat  hi  beo:  iwedded  in  none  wyse 
132   pis  catel  pat  ich  biquepe:  pis  dede  forto  do 

Al  ic  bitake  in  pyne  warde:  &  hem  perwip  also 
134   pis  gode  womman  deide  po:  &  of  widuen  was  flour 

&  in  seint  Nicholas  churche  at  Abyndone :  ibured  was  wip  gret 

honour 
136   Vnder  a  ston  bifore  pe  Rode:  in  pe  soup  side  iwis 

A  lute  wipoute  pe  abbay  ^ate:  pe  chapel  arered  is 
138   Aboue  hire  hit  is  iwrite:  her  lyp  on  pe  ston 

Mabille  flour  of  widuen :  &  lesing  nis  hit  non 
140   For  heo  was  womman  of  gode  lyue :  as  me  mijte  bi  hire  iseo 

&  menie  miracle  sippe  at  Abyndone:  for  hire  hap  ibeo 
H  Nou  ne  forget  nojt  seint  Edmund:  pat  his  moder  him  hadde  ibede 

po  his  poer  was  iwoxe:  he  pourueide  him  a  stede 
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144   &  his  sostren  were  ido:  in  a  nonnerie 

Ac  wel  vnepe  he  mijte  hit  do:  wipoute  symonye 
146   Atte  laste  he  com  to  Cateby:  in  Northamte  schire 

Igranted  him  was  per  anon:  al  pat  he  wolde  desire 
148  Bope  his  sostren  a  godes  name:  nonnen  he  makede  pere 

&  lyuede  per  al  here  lyf  &  holie  wymmen  were 
150  pe  vlpere  was  sippe  priorasse:  of  pe  leuedies  echon 

For  hem  hap  sippe  god  ido:  miracles  menie  on 
152   &  bifore  pe  weued  an  he^:  ibured  hi  beop  pere 

In  a  chapel  of  seint  Edmund:  pat  hi  lete  arere 
H"   pis  holi  man  seint  Edmund:  werede  stronge  here 

In  strongere  manere  he  was  ymaked:  pan  oper  manes  were 
156  He  nas  isponne  ne  iweue:  ac  ibroide  of  strenges  longe 

&  sippe  as  me  knyt  a  net:  iknyt  harde  &  stronge 
158   Of  hard  hors-her  ymaked:  pe  knottes  deope  wode 

pat  moche  del  his  bodi  orn:  in  quitoure  &  in  blode 
160   Herof  he  hadde  brech  &  scherte:  fram  necke  to  pe  hele 

Vneseliche  he  mi^te  ligge:  &  lutel  ese  ifele 
162   A  strong  rop  per  was  sippe  aboue:  fram  pe  schuldre  ido 

To  his  buttok  of  hors  her:  to  holde  hit  faste  to 
164   &  sippe  he  was  bynepe  his  brech:  igurd  faste  ynouj 

Wip  a  strong  corde  aboue  pe  here:  pat  faste  to-drouj 
166   So  faste  was  in  eche  side:  pe  here  to  him  ibounde 

pat  vnepe  he  mijte  bye  his  rug:  oper  lokie  to  pe  grounde 
168   &  whan  he  byde  him  enie  pyng:  his  flesch  was  so  ignawe 

pat  wonder  hou  he  polede  hit:  to  beo  so  to-drawe 
170  Fet  &  honde  pat  nere  nojt:  itourmented  wip  pe  here 

Necke  &  heued  &  al  his  face:  pat  wipoute  were 
172   He  ruddede  a  nijt  wip  his  here :  whan  no  man  ne  mijt  hit  iseo 

For  he  nolde  pat  no  lyme:  vnypyned  scholde  beo 
U   A  dai  he  toe  al  priueiliche:  his  man  his  olde  here 

pat  he  hem  forbrende  stilleliche:  for  hi  forolped  were 
176   He  cast  hem  in  gret  fur:  ac  hit  ne  com  noj  per  nej 

Ac  euere  hi  were  iliche  sounde:  as  pis  man  isej 
11  po  he  sej  hit  ne  brende  nojt:  he  bond  perto  la-t<- 

Heuye  stones  to  drawe  hit  adoun:  &  pc  wau-r  hit  vp  caste 
180   Nmlde  pat  fur  poer  non  :  to  tuochi  pe  holi  hnv 

Ac  napeles  he  tolde  his  louerd:  pat  hi  forbrende  were 
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f   Seint  Edmund  &  his  felawe:  as  hit  was  ofte  here  wone 

In  a  day  fram  Lenkenore:  wende  to  Abyndone 
184   As  hi  come  in  a  gret  faleye:  blake  monekes  he  sej 

As  hit  crowen  &  chosen  were:  fleo  bi  p'eir  anhe^ 
186   A  lute  blac  sac  as  pej  hit  were:  among  hem  pis  foweles  bere 

&  caste  hit  vp  fram  on  to  oper:  as  hi  hit  to-tere 
188  pat  was  a  soule  for  his  wickednisse :  pat  hi  to  helle  bere 

His  felawe  stod  &  bihuld:  &  was  nej  wod  for  fere 
IF    Seint  Edmund  jaf  him  god  confort:  &  tolde  what  hi  were 

Deuelen  of  helle  he  seide  hit  beop :  &  pat  hi  berep  iwis 
192   A  manes  soule  of  stafgrene:  her  bifore  hit  is 

pat  nou  rijt  deide  late:  he  ne  comep  neuere  in  blis 
194   He  mai  singe  welewei:  pat  euere  he  dude  amis 

Forp  hi  wende  to  staf-grene:  pat  sope  hi  fonde  pere 
196   pe  man  ded  a  lute  bifore:  &  ligge  hot  in  a  bere 

No  pe  gladdere  ne  mi^t  he  beo:  pat  pe  deueles  him  so  to-tere 
U   Seint  Edmund  pis  holi  man:  louede  wel  his  lore 

For  his  loue  he  louede  jut:  godes  seruise  pe  more 
200  Mest  he  louede  an  oreisoun :  pat  was  of  ihesu  crist 

&  of  oure  leuedi  his  swete  moder :  &  of  seint  Johan  p'ewangelist 
202   pat  .o.  intemerata:  bigynnep  a  latyn 

pe  bigynnyng  is  wel  god:  &  also  pe  fyn 
204   Eche  clai  bi  custume:  he  seide  pis  oreisoun 

He  nolde  hit  bileue  for  no  scole:  ne  for  no  lessoun 
206   Ane  dai  he  hit  forjot:  he  hadde  so  moche  to  done 

^   Seint  John  p'ewangelist:  com  to  him  wel  sone 
208   A  pameri  he  broujte  on  his  hond:  gret  &  strong  ynouj 

Seint  Edmund  he  nom  bi  pe  hond:  &  his  pamerie  drouj 
210   So  heje  &  wip  so  gret  eir:  as  he  him  wolde  altodryue 

Seint  Edmund  lay  &  quakede :  &  dradde  of  lyue 
212   For  if  he  him  hadde  ismyte :  as  he  drouj :  he  hadde  ibeo  ded  anon 

He  quakede  &  cride  dulfulliche:  louerd  merci  seint  John 
If    Ich  wole  for-jeue  pe,  quap  seint  Johan:  pu  criest  so  sore 

&  pench  bet  on  oure  oreisoun:  &  ne  forget  hit  nomore 
216   He  ne  for-jat  after  pulke  tyme:  nomore  pis  oreisoun 

For  no  studie  ne  for  no  neode:  ne  for  pojt  of  lessoun 
H   So  wel  lurnede  pis  holi  man:  &  suche  grace  hadde 

pat  he  bigan  at  Oxenford:  &  of  art  per  radde 
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220   Of  art  he  radde  six  jer:  contynuelliche  ynouj 

&  sippe  for  bco  more  profound:  to  arsmetrike  he  drouj 
*1'2'2    &  arsmetrike  radde  in  cours:  in  Oxenford  wel  fa 

&  his  figours  drouj  aldai:  &  his  numbre  ca- 
IF  Arsmetrike  is  a  lore:  pat  of  figours  al  is 

&  of  draujtes  as  me  drawep  in  poudre:  &  in  nunibre  ivvis 
IF   A  nijt  in  a  visioun:  his  moder  to  him  wende 

Sone  heo  seide  to  what  figours:  wostou  nou  entende 

Leoue  moder,  quap  pis  oper:  suche  as  we  iseop 
IF   Leoue  sone,  quap  pe  moder:  betere  figours  per  beop 
230  Wherto  pu  most  pin  hurte  do:  &  penche  her-on  nomore 

Heo  nom  forp  his  rijt  hond:  &  wrot  peron  his  lore 
232   preo  rounde  cerclen  heo  wrot:  in  pe  paume  amiddc 

In  pe  tueye  heo  wrot  fader  &  sone :  &  holi  gost  in  pe  pridde 
IF   Sone  heo  seide  her-afterward:  entende  to  pis  lore 

To  heuene  aje  pe  moder  wende:  he  ne  sej  hire  no  more 
IF   po  isej  seint  Edmund:  pat  hit  was  al  of  pe  trinite 

&  pat  god  wolde  pat  he  schulde:  ihure  diuinite 

To  diuinite  as  god  wolde:  pis  gode  man  him  drouj 

per  ne  spedde  non  in  Oxenford:  so  wel  of  ynouj 
240  Hit  rias  nojt  longe  per  afterward:  pat  pe  Chanceler  ne  sede 

&  pe  hexte  maystres  of  pe  toun:  pat  he  schulde  bigynne  &  rede 
242   He  wipsede  &  longe  seide:  pat  he  nas  nojt  worpie  perto 

So  pat  moche  ajen  his  wille:  nede  hi  makede  him  hit  do 
244   So  pat  he  bigan  at  Oxenford:  of  diuinite 

So  noble  a  losed  per  nas  non:  in  al  pe  viiiuersite 
246   Of  redinge  he  luidde  so  gode  grace:  pat  menie  on  to  him  drouj 

His  scolers  pat  ihurde  of  him:  gode  men  were  ynouj 
248   So  pitousliche  he  wolde  rede:  &  so  gode  grace  hudde  perto 

pat  his  scolers  pat  ihurde  of  him:  nuste  ofte  what  to  do 
250   Ac  sete  as  in  anoper  wordle:  &  ofte  hudde  here  eje 

&  wepe  pat  pe  teres  vrne  adoun:  pat  men  hit  al  aboute  if 
•J.VJ    Vnepe  enie  ihurde  of  him:  pat  pe  betere  ne  bieom 

&  menie  bileuede  al  pe  wordle:  &  to  religioun 
IF    A  dai  as  pis  holi  man:  in  tiiuinite 

Desputi-ile  as   hit    \va<   lii<   WOD6I   of  |)f  trinite 
"2't(\    In  liis  t-liaire   In-  sat   lon^e:  <T  his  seoh-r>  COIIK- 

A  lutel  he  bigan  to  swondrie:  as  a  slep  him  nonu: 
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258   po  pojte  him  in  his  swondringe:  pat  a  whit  coluere  com 

Fram  heuene  mid  cure  louerdes  flesch:  &  pe  wei  to  him  nom 
260   &  pat  swete  flesch  pulte  in  his  moup:  &  sippe  flej  vp  anhej 

Heuene  openede  hire  ajen:  as  pis  gode  man  isej 
262   pe  sauour  of  oure  louerdes  flesch:  him  pojte  was  in  his  moupe 

And  al  pe  clergie  him  pojte  of  god:  po  he  awok  he  coupe 
264   Of  pe  pure  stat  of  crist:  &  of  his  mageste 

As  angel  him  pojte  he  coupe :  &  of  his  priueite 
H  He  bigan  so  deope  desputie :  of  pe  trinite 

pat  gret  wonder  me  hadde:  purf  al  pe  vniuersite 
268  pat  pe  gretteste  clerkes  pat  were:  in  Oxenforde  po 
Ne  pojte  pat  erne  vrplich  man:  so  furforp  mijte  go 
270  Ne  wite  so  moche  of  godes  stat:  bote  hit  angel  were 

per  nere  none  maystres  inOxenford:  pat  in  gret  wonder  perofnere 
272   Ac  he  mijte  of  ihesu  crist  iwite:  more  pan  was  in  boc 

Whan  he  vsede  oure  louerdes  flesch:  &  in  his  moupe  toe 
11  Ne  pojte  nojt  pis  holi  man:  so  moche  in  his  lessoun 

pat  euere  among  his  pojt  nas  mest:  in  godes  passioun 
276   O  tyme  he  was  in  grete  studie:  of  his  lessoun  a  nyjt 
pat  longe  he  sat  per  aboute :  forte  hit  was  nej  dailijt 
278  po  hit  was  toward  pe  dai:  anapped  he  was  sore 

He  lynede  adoun  vpon  his  boc:  po  he  ne  mijte  studie  nomore 
280   So  pat  he  ful  aslepe:  &  vnywar  also 

&  ne  pojte  no^t  on  pe  passioun:  as  he  was  iwoned  to  do 
282   pe  deuel  com  to  him  wel  sone:  noping  to  siche  he  nas 

Seint  Edmund  of  him  was  iwar:  in  swondring  as  he  was 
284   He  wolde  him  blesci  wip  pe  deuel :  his  rijt  hond  he  gan  forp  drawe 

pe  deuel  him  nom  perbi  anon:  he  ne  mrjte  him  nojt  wawe 
286   po  nom  he  forp  his  lift  hond:  to  blesci  him  wip  also 

pe  deuel  him  nom  perbi  faste:  pat  he  ne  mijte  noping  do 
288  Vpe  him  he  laie  as  a  sak:  pat  he  was  al  ouercome 

He  ne  mijte  him  wawe  fot  ne  hond :  his  poer  him  was  binome 
290   Ac  delyure  he  hadde  al  his  pojt:  so  pat  he  pojte  sone 
Of  oure  louerdes  passioun:  as  he  was  woned  to  done 
1C  pe  deuel  ne  mi^te  po  bileue:  vpe  him  none  prowe 

For  drede  he  ful  sone  adoun:  bituene  him  &  pe  wowe 
IF   Seint  Edmund  aros  vp  anon:  &  pe  deuel  ouercom 
Strangliche  &  harde  ynou:  bi  pe  prote  he  him  nom 
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296   purf  oure  louerdes  passioun:  tel  nou  he  seide  me 

Ich  axie  pe  hou  cristene  man:  mai  best  him  witie  fram  pe 
2!)s    Me  ne  schal  wip  noping  quap  pe  deuel:  schulde  frarn  mie  poer 

So  wel  as  purf  his  passioun:  pat  pu  nemnedest  or 
H  per  lurnede  pis  holi  man:  as  we  mowe  ek  echon 

In  whiche  manere  we  mowe  best:  pe  deueles  poer  forgon 
302   For  he  hatiep  godes  passioun:  as  man  dop  his  fon 

&  whan  a  man  hit  hap  in  munde:  he  wole  him  fleo  anon 
II   Eche  tyme  of  pe  dai  &  of  pe  nijte :  seint  Edmund  him  gan  biseo 

pat  he  dijte  him  wel  to  godes  wille:  pat  he  nolde  idel  beo 
306   Oper  he  was  in  oreisouns:  oper  at  his  boc 

Oper  he  et  oper  he  slep:  oper  to  oper  ping  he  toe 
1   preo  tymes  him  pojte  he  forles:  whan  he  com  perto 

Whan  he  rod  &  whan  he  slep:  &  whan  he  et  also 
310   For  he  nas  panne  in  studie:  ne  in  bede  no  pe  mo 

Ech  oper  tyme  him  pojte:  to  som  prou  scholde  go 
H   So  longe  pis  gode  man:  to  eche  godnisse  drouj 

pat  his  godnisse  was  wide  coup:  &  me  spac  perof  ynouj 
314   pe  beste  prechour  he  was  iholde:  pat  me  owar  vnderstode 

For  ho-so  hap  wip  him  godes  grace :  his  dedes  mote  node  beo  gode 
1"   po  pat  of  pe  croserie:  pe  pope  sende  fram  Rome 

To  bischops  of  Engelond:  pat  hi  a  wysman  nome 
318   To  prechi  of  pe  croserie:  aboute  in  pe  londe 

pat  me  wende  to  iherusalem:  &  sende  here  sonde 
320   Procuracies  hi  jeue  hem  ek:  per  hi  wende  aboute 

Of  persones  to  nyme  largeliche:  pat  non  nere  wipoute 
IF   Seint  Edmund  was  perto  ichose:  pis  prechinge  forto  do 

For  he  was  prechour  god  ynou:  &  holi  man  perto 
324  He  nolde  of  persones  nyme  noping :  ne  no  spense  take 

Ac  whan  persones  him  bode  oujt:  lie  hit  wolde  forsake 
T  For  whan  he  seruede  ihesu  crist :  of  his  owe  spense  he  toe 

&  of  persones  &  of  oper  men :  }iftes  he  forsoc 
.LN    lie  ne  furde  nojt  as  pis  Arcedeknes:  ne  pis  opere  no  pe  mo 

pat  persones  &  pouere  preostes:  oueral  <1<>]>  \vol  wo 
330   As  he  prediodo  a  dai:  of  pe  croij  wel  lon«jo 

A  }m\g  man  \vemlo  among  popere:  pe  croij  to  al'mi^r 
332   A  womman  pat  him  louede:  anon  po  heo  isej  pis 

Hente  him  bihyude  hasteliche:  &  ajen  him  drouj  iwis 
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334  As  stif  as  enie  bord:  hire  honden  bicome  anon 

pat  heo  nemijte  hem  awolde  nojt:  noper  synues  ne  bon 
336   pat  pe  hond  was  ek  forcroked:  heo  makede  reuliche  bere 

Seint  Edmund  bihuld  aboute:  &  eschte  what  hit  were 
H   Sire  merci  quap  pis  womman:  wrecchede  ic  am  ynouj 

As  pis  man  wolde  afonge  pe  croij:  a  lute  ic  him  wipdrouj 
340   &  myn  hond  is  al-forcroked :  wharwip  ic  him  nom 

In  ale  wrecchede  ic  am  ibro^t :  alias  pat  ich  euere  her  com 
342   Womman  quap  pis  holi  man:  woltou  pe  croice  take 

If  ic  mijte  louerd  quap  pis  oper :  y  nolde  hire  nojt  forsake 
344   pis  womman  sat  adoun  a  kneo :  &  of  him  pe  croice  nom 

&  pe  crokede  hond  streijte  forp:  &  anonrijt  hoi  bicom 
346   Heo  cride  &  herede  ihesu  crist:  pis  was  coup  anon 

For  pis  miracle  per  toke  pe  croij:  men  menie  on 
IF  In  o  tyme  of  pe  roueisouns :  pis  holi  man  also 

Prechede  a  dai  at  Oxenford:  as  he  hadde  ofte  ido 
350  In  alle  halewe  churchjerd:  in  pe  norp  side 

Mid  pe  baners  at  vnderne:  as  men  dop  a  londe  wide 
352   As  pe  holi  man  amidde  al  pe  folc:  in  his  preching  was  best 

pe  grislikeste  weder  pat  mijte  beo:  com  fram  pe  west 
354   Swart  &  durc  &  grislich:  &  ouercaste  al  pan  toun 

pe  wynd  bleu  ek  so  grisliche :  as  al  pe  wordle  scholde  adoun 
IF   So  durk  hit  was  ek  perto:  pat  vnepe  me  mijte  iseo 

Grislikere  weder  pan  hit  was:  ne  mijte  an  vrpe  beo 
358  pat  folc  for  drede  of  here  elopes :  faste  gonne  to  fleo 

Abidep  quap  pis  holi  man:  oure  louerd  is  god  &  freo 
360  pis  weper  pe  deuel  brinjp:  to  desturbie  godes  lore 

Oure  louerd  is  strengere  pan  he:  ne  drede  je  nojt  so  sore 
362   He  bihuld  to  god  an  hej:  &  cride  milce  &  ore 

To  schulde  hem  fram  pe  deueles  mijte :  pat  he  ne  greuede  hem 

nomore 
IF  po  he  hadde  iseid  his  oreisoun:  pat  weper  bigan  to  glide 

In  anoper  half  of  pe  churche :  al  in  poper  side 
366   per  hit  gan  dasche  adoun:  hit  nolde  no  leng[er]  abide 

pat  vnepe  purf  pe  heje  strete:  me  mijte  go  oper  ride 
368   Ac  in  pe  norp  half  of  pe  churche :  per  pis  gode  man  stod 

per  ne  ful  nojt  a  reynes  drope :  to  desturbi  a  manes  mod 
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370  Ac  in  pe  soup  half  of  pe  heje  strete :  hit  leide  on  for  wod 

pat  al  pe  stret  a  watere  orn:  as  hit  were  a  gret  flod 
372  pat  folc  pat  fram  pe  prechinge :  for  doute  of  reyn  drouj 

Hi  pat  wende  bi  pe  heje  strete :  hadde  perof  ynouj 
374  Ac  hi  pat  bileuede  pere:  drie  &  clene  were 

IT  Louerd,  moche  is  pi  mijte:  fair  miracle  was  pere 
375*  In  pe  toun  of  wircestre :  ful  pulke  silue  cas 
376  As  pis  holi  man  seint  Edmund:  in  his  preching  was 

Such  weper  per  com  ouer  him :  pat  hem  drof  hit  awei  also 
378  Me  pingp  as  bi  his  lyue:  fair  miracle  per  was  ido 

So  wide  sprong  his  holi  lyf:  aboute  fur  &  nher 
380  pat  me  ne  huld  of  holinisse :  in  Engelond  his  per 

Imaked  he  was  at  Salesbury:  Canoun  seculer 
382  Prouendre  he  hadde  of  pe  hous :  &  was  tresourer 

po  he  was  auanced :  he  tolde  perof  lute 
384  He  spende  aboute  pore  men:  pat  opere  dude  in  prute 

He  spende  so  moche  for  godes  loue:  aboute  in  almesdede 
38G  pat  vnepe  he  mijte  half  a  jer:  bi  his  rente  his  lyf  lede 

IT  To  p'abbei  of  Stanleghe:  he  wende  panne  ilome 
388   &  soiournede  per  for  defaute :  of  his  crop 

For  maistre  steuene  of  Laxingtone:  pat  abbod  was  po  pere 
390  His  disciple  hadde  ibeo:  while  hi  at  scole  were 

His  fille  ne  et  he  neuere  mo:  pat  enie  man  hit  mijte  iseo 
392  Ne  as  moche  as  man  nede  moste:  in  god  poynt  forto  beo 

Of  him  wondrede  euerech  man:  pat  him  isej  ete 
394  Hou  he  mijte  holde  his  lyf:  bi  so  lutel  mete 

Of  god  mete  nolde  he  nojt :  pej  me  wolde  him  bringe 
396  Hit  was  what  lutles  pat  he  et:  al  of  grete  pinge 

pane  dai  pat  he  masse  song:  flesch  ne  et  he  non 
398  Ne  pe  dai  per  bifore:  for  noping  pat  mijte  gon 

Fram  pat  me  lek  allan:  forte  com  ester  day 
400  He  ne  est  noping  pat  polede  dep:  as  al  pat  folc  isay 

Ne  in  pe  aduent  no  pe  mo:  ac  pat  was  lute  ynouj 
402   Ajen  his  oper  penance:  pat  he  al  day  forp  drouj 

Hit  biful  pat  pe  Archebischop :  of  Canterbury  was  ded 
404   Seint  Edmund  was  ichose :  perto  purf  pe  comun  red 

po  pe  ellectioun  was  ymaked  in  pe  Court  of  Canterbury 
406  Anon  hi  sende  here  messager:  to  him  to  salesbury 

f 
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He  wende  toward  salesbury:  ac  per  nas  he  nojt 
408  He  fond  him  in  pe  toun  of  Calne:  po  he  was  al  isojt 

In  his  chambre  he  was  priueiliche:  at  his  boc  wel  stille 
410  Ne  perste  noman  to  him  go:  forto  wite  his  wille 

Ac  napeles  on  pat  was  him  next :  as  hit  were  his  chamberlayn 
412   God  tepinge  wende  to  him  bringe:  perto  he  was  fayn 

He  tolde  him  pat  he  was  ichose:  archebischop  to  beo 
414  pis  holi  man  him  chidde  anon:  &  het  him  panne  fleo 

Beo  stille,  fol,  he  seide,  ich  hote  pe:  &  go  out  hunne  anon 
416  Make  faste  pe  dore  after  pe:  &  ne  let  no  man  in  gon 

To  desturbi  me  of  mie  studie :  ac  let  me  in  pays  beo 
418   Of  pis  tepinge  he  told  lute:  perbi  me  mijte  iseo 

So  farep  }ut  pis  clerkes:  hi  ne  wilnyep  no  maistrie 
420  Ne  beo  ichose  to  heje  men:  for  gode  ich  wene  ic  lie 

IT  pis  messagers  bileuede  wipoute:  &  carefulle  were  of  pojt 
422   For  pe  dai  wende  forp:  &  here  message  ne  dude  hi  nojt 

Hi  wende  for  here  gode  tepinge :  to  beo  nobliche  vnderfonge 
424   So  murie  hem  pojte  here  semblant :  pat  he  pojte  per  wel  longe 

Here  jiftes  hi  mijte  epe  here:  pat  seint  Edmund  hem  caste 
426   Hi  bimende  &  ofpojte  sore:  pat  hi  hijede  pider  so  faste 

He  n'aros  ane  fot  fram  his  boc:  er  god  pane  tyme  sende 
428   As  he  was  iwoned  anoper  dai:  ac  so  forp  wel  softe  wende 

IF  po  he  cam  out  of  his  chambre :  pe  messagers  come 
430  &  seide  here  erande  hou  hit  was :  he  toe  perof  lute  gome 

1F  po  pe  lettres  were  irad:  beau  freres  he  sede 
432  Ich  wole  loke  what  mie  felawes :  of  pis  ping  wollep  rede 

In  pe  chapitre  of  salesbury:  as  rijt  is  pat  ich  do 
434  Hi  nadde  of  him  non  oper  ansuere:  po  hit  alles  com  perto 

IF  pe  chapitre  of  salesbury :  amorwe  was  plener 
436   Alle  pe  Canouns  of  pe  queor:  per  come  fur  &  ner 

To  consailli  him  of  pisse  pinge :  pe  red  was  sone  ido 
438   For  gladliche  at  one  worde:  hi  radde  him  alle  perto 
IF  Beop  stille,  quap  pis  holi  man:  what  schal  pis  ised 
440  Worpi  nam  y  nojt  perto:  nymep  anoper  red 

Certes,  quap  pe  bischop,  po:  &  pe  Canouns  alle  also 
442  Nou  pu  ne  mijt  nojt  per  ajen  beo:  pu  most  hit  nede  do 

IF  pe  bischop  al  wepinge:  cride  on  him  faste 
444  And  in  obedience:  him  het  atte  laste 
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pat  he  ne  scholde  nojt  bileue:  godes  wille  to  do 
446   To  buxom  to  holi  churche:  &  to  al  pe  lond  also 

If  po  bigan  pis  holi  man:  to  wepe  &  sike  sore 
448  Nou  god  he  seide  ous  jeue  his  grace:  his  milce  &  his  ore 

&  ic  take  god  to  witnisse:  &  seinte  Marie  also 
450  pat  if  y  ne  wende  synewi  dedliche :  y  nolde  neuere  hit  do 

1f  po  hi  ihurde  pis  word:  ioyful  ynou  hi  were 
452   Hi  nome  him  vp  wip  ioye  ynou :  &  to  pe  heje  weued  him  bere 

&  te  domine  laudamus:  songe  murie  &  heje 
454   Euere  wep  pis  holi  man:  as  pis  Canouns  iseje 

So  pat  hi  come  to  Canterbury:  &  dude  as  rijt  was  pere 
•l.V>   &  Archebischop  was  ymaked:  vnponkes  pej  hit  were 

Ne  per  no  man  eschte  per:  whar  he  toke  on  wel  ynouj 
4jS    &  wel  wissede  holi  churche:  &  to  alle  godnisse  drouj 

If  his  lyf  was  holi  er:  wel  betere  hit  was  po 
460  In  penance  he  was  strong  ynouj:  in  fastinge  &  oper  wo 

He  hadde  euere  of  seli  men :  pite  &  deol  ynouj 
•irrJ   For  him  pojte  pat  heje  men:  dude  hem  al  dai  wouj 

If   O  tyme  on  of  his  pore  men:  wende  of  lyfdawe 
4G4   His  beste  best  to  heriet:  me  broujte  as  hit  [was]  law 

po  cam  pis  seli  manes  wyf:  pat  careful  widue  was 
466   &  mette  wip  pis  holi  man:  as  oure  louerd  jaf  pat  cas 

Heo  cride  on  him  deolfulliche :  merci  &  his  ore 
468   &  seide  bote  pat  o  best:  lute  god  heo  hadde  more 
Ne  heo  nuste  in  whiche  manere:  for  meseise  lyue 
470  Heo  bad  him  for  godes  loue:  pat  he  pe  best  ajen  hire  jyue 

If   Gode  womman,  quap  pis  holi  man:  pu  wost  wel  lawe  hit  is 
472   pe  chief  louerd  to  habbe  pe  beste  eijte:  whan  a  man  ded  is 
To  his  clerkes  he  seide  a  latyn :  pat  heo  hit  nojt  ne  vnderstod 
474  Me  pinjp  hit  is  a  liper  lawe:  &  noper  rijt  ne  god 

If  pis  gode  wyf  hap  forlore  hire  louerd :  pat  hire  god  forp  drouj 
476   &  to  leose  after  hire  beste  best:  me  pinjp  hit  were  wouj 

Nis  pat  on  liper  ynouj:  pej  heo  ne  lore  pat  oper  also 
478   purf  pe  deuel  of  helle  hit  is :  &  purf  god  nojt  ido 

If   Gode  wyf,  he  seide,  if  ic  take  pe:  aje  pi  best  to  lorn* 
•1*0   Woltou  hit  \vilio  to  niyue  bihoue:  of  ic  hit  oscho  rftsom- 
Aje  sire,  quap  pis  widue:  god  julde  pe  pyn  mv 
pis  widue  IHMH  hum  hiiv  br»t  :  &  m-  juld  hit  no  HHMV 
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IF  pis  cas  biful  menie  o  tyme:  whan  men  bede  him  oujt 
484  Heriet  of  pore  men :  ne  wilnede  he  rijt  noujt 

We  ne  mowe  nowhar  nej:  rekene  al  his  gode  dede 
486   For  in  penance  strong  ynouj :  his  lyf  he  gan  lede 

&  truliche  huld  vp  holi  churche:  &  schulde  hire  fram  wouj 
488  perfore  hadde  pe  deuel  of  helle :  enuie  gret  ynouj 

He  bigan  to  rere  contek:  bituene  hem  anon 
490  &  kyng  Henrie  pat  was:  pe  kynges  sone  Johan 

pe  kyng  &  moche  del  of  pe  lond :  ajen  holi  churche  was 
492   As  pe  kyng  er  his  grandsire:  was  aje  seint  Thomas 

&  pe  Couent  ek  of  Canterbury :  ajen  seint  Edmund  hulde  faste 
494  Ofte  hi  nome  a  louedai:  ac  pe  Contek  euere  ilaste 

IF  A  Legat  was  po  in  engelonde:  pat  ajen  him  was  also 
496   Stedefast  was  pis  holi  man:  pej  he  lute  help  hadde  perto 

Hi  ne  mijte  acordi  for  noping:  ac  pe  leng  pe  wors  hit  was 
498  Ac  pis  holi  man  euere  nam:  his  ensample  bi  seint  Thomas 

Wei  ofte  he  bad  pe  king  &  his  consail:  if  hit  were  here  wille 
500  Holi  churche  werrie  nojt:  ac  in  pees  lete  hire  beo  stille 

Hire  franchise  as  hit  was:  as  hit  hadde  ibeo  jare 
502  pe  king  him  pretnede  faste  anon:  bote  he  bileuede  his  fare 

IF  Of  pi  pretnynge  ic  drede  lute :  seide  pis  holi  man 
504  For  if  pu  me  dryuest  out  of  londe :  anoper  red  ic  can 

For  ic  can  go  to  parys:  as  ic  habbe  er  ido 
506   &  wynne  me  per  mete  ynou:  &  clopinge  perto 

If  pu  letest  me  to  depe  bringe :  pu  payest  me  wel  ynouj 
508  pu  ne  mijtest  do  me  nomore  honour :  pan  quelle  me  wip  wouj 

1F  jut  eft  as  he  dude  ofte:  to  pe  king  he  sende 
510  He  answerede  him  pe  leng  pe  wors:  &  nolde  noping  amende 

po  pis  holi  man  isej:  pat  hit  non  oper  nolde  beo 
512  purf  holi  churche  he  gan  to  fijte :  &  amansede  alle  peo 

pat  werrede  pe  churche  of  Canterbure :  &  eke  dude  schame 
514   &  somme  pat  he  gulti  wiste:  he  amansede  bi  name 
1F  To  pe  king  &  his  consail:  pe  worp  wel  sone  drouj 
516  Ne  per  noman  esche  po:  whar  hi  were  wrop  ynouj 

pretinge  per  was  &  bost  ynouj :  seint  Edmund  him  huld  stille 
518   &  fast  huld  vp  pe  sentence:  &  let  hern  speke  here  wille 

IF  Seint  Thomas  com  &  spac  wip  him:  &  fram  heuene  alijte 
520  &  bad  him  holde  vp  stabliche:  holi  churche  rijte 
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For  non  vrplich  anuy  ne  for  dep:  ne  flecche  pu  nojt 
522   Acnymensample  of  me&ofopere:  pat  so  deore  hire  habbep  ibojt 

IF   Seint  Edmund  ful  adoun  a  kneo:  &  huld  vp  his  hond  also 
524   To  cusse  pis  holi  manes  fet:  ac  he  ne  moste  hit  nojt  do 

po  bigan  he  to  wepe  sore:  louerd  he  seide  pin  ore 
526   Beo  nou  stille,  quap  seint  Thomas:  ne  wep  pu  so  no  more 

Whi  wilnestou  to  cusse  mie  fet:  hit  nere  no  rijt  to  do 
528   pu  schalt  nu  ene  pi  wille  habbe:  &  cusse  mie  moup  also 

1F  Seint  Edmund  after  pulke  tyme:  stedefast  was  ynouj 
530   To  deye  rapere  for  holi  churche:  pan  me  dude  hire  wouj 

He  pojte  on  seint  Thomas :  hou  he  out  of  londe  wende 
532   pe  while  pe  king  was  in  mest  wrappe :  if  he  wolde  amende 

Ensample  he  nom  of  him :  &  priueiliche  ynouj 
534   Wende  him  out  of  Engelond:  &  into  france  drouj 

He  pojte  ek  pat  at  Ponteney:  he  was  faire  vnderfonge 
536   &  isustened  in  his  anuy:  pat  ileste  swipe  longe 

&  also  steuene  of  Langetone :  pat  Archebischop  was 
538   Six  jer  was  at  Ponteney:  in  pulke  silue  cas 

So  pat  seint  Edmund  vnderstod:  of  his  ancestres  ynowe 
540  Whan  contek  was  of  holi  churche :  pat  to  Ponteney  drowe 

IF   Also  dude  seint  Edmund:  to  Ponteney  he  wende 
542   To  abide  pe  stat  of  holi  churche :  when  oure  louerd  hit  wolde 

amende 

Honoured  he  was  per  ynouj :  of  alle  pat  per  were 
544   &  euere  abod  amendement:  fram  jere  to  jere 

IF  Hit  biful  pat  seint  Edmund:  as  god  wolde  atte  laste 
546   Velde  his  bodi  heuy  ynouj :  &  febli  wel  faste 

So  longe  pat  he  was  so  feble :  pat  me  ne  radde  him  nojt  beo  pere 
548   Ac  to  soiourny  elleswhar:  where  betere  eyr  were 
IF  pis  holi  man  his  leue  nom:  elleswhoder  to  wende 
550  pe  monekes  makede  so  moche  deol:  pat  hit  nas  non  ende 

Beop  stille ,  quap  pis  gode  man :  fare  ic  wole  purf  alle  pinge 
552   &  come  aje  hider  to  jou:  a  seint  Edmundes  day  pe  kynge 

Louerd  in  such  siknisse:  which  word  per  was  ised 
554   Ac  whan  he  ne  mijte  nojt  alyue:  foreward  he  huld  ded 

IF   Forp  he  wende  wip  his  men:  per  god  eyr  >v- 
556  To  pe  toun  of  soycie:  &  bileuede  pere 
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per  heo  jeode  so  longe  as  hit  was:  in  siknisse  ynouj 
558   So  longe  pat  he  lai  adoun:  &  to  pe  depe  drouj 

IT  So  pat  he  eschte  oure  louerdes  flesch:  &  hit  was  him  ibroujt 
560  He  sat  &  bihuld  hit  faste  ynouj:  in  studie  &  in  pojt 

Longe  hit  was  er  he  spac  erne  ping :  &  po  he  seide  myldeliche 
562  Louerd,  he  seide,  pu  hit  ert:  pat  ich  habbe  iloued  truliche 

&  truliche  on  pe  bileoued :  &  ipreched  of  pe  also 
564  And  pu  truliche  at  myn  endedai:  ert  icome  me  to 

Ich  take  pe  louerd  to  witnisse:  pe  while  ic  haueher  anvrpeibeo 
566  Noping  elles  y  ne  wilnede:  louerd  bote  pe 

Louerd  pat  pis  was  an  hej  word:  &  he  pat  pus  sede 
568  God  &  holi  moste  he  beo :  &  holi  lyf  lede 

IT  po  he  hadde  ynome  oure  louerdes  flesch:  he  sat  longe  in  pojte 
570  &  al  lajinge  an  englisch:  puse  wordes  forp  brojte 

Me  saip  game  gop  a  wombe:  &  ic  sigge  game  gop  an  hurte 
572   &  in  his  bed  per  he  lai:  vprijt  he  sturte 

In  oure  louerd  pat  he  had  ynome:  wel  ioyful  he  was  po 
574   &  al  his  game  was  in  hurte:  for  his  bodi  was  wel  wo 

pe  more  his  bodi  pynede  :pe  nher  he  was  his  ende 
576   &  whan  he  were  of  pisse  lyue :  he  wiste  whoder  wende 

perfore  pe  more  he  was:  in  siknisse  &  in  wo 
If  pe  gladdere  he  was  for  he  wiste:  whoder  he  scholde  go 

&  pe  more  he  loj  in  ioye  ynouj :  &  pe  muriere  him  gan  like 
580  Me  nuste  him  nojt  enes  ligge  adoun:  ne  gronye  ne  sike 

&  sat  euere  glad  ynouj:  &  lynede  wel  ofte 
582  Vpe  elopes  oper  vpe  his  bond:  as  pej  he  deide  softe 

So  fair  semblant  ne  makede  he  non :  as  po  he  was  at  an  ende 
584  In  pe  morweninge  as  pe  sonne  aros :  out  of  pis  wordle  he  gan  wende 

He  deide  tuelf  hondred  }er:  &  two  &  fourti  rijt 
586  After  pat  oure  suete  louerd:  in  his  moder  was  alijt 

Me  let  him  openie  anon:  &  his  guttes  take 
588  &  burie  per  as  he  was  ded :  in  pe  Minstre  of  seint  Jake 

&  his  holi  bodi  me  nam:  &  faire  let  hit  lede 
IT   To  pe  abbai  of  Ponteney:  as  he  him  silf  sede 

A  seint  Edmundes  dai  pe  king:  pider  he  was  ibrojt 
592   Foreward  he  huld  pis  monekes:  &  ne  faillede  hem  nojt 

For  po  he  ne  com  nojt  aje  alyue:  ded  he  com  iwis 
594  &  per  he  was  ibrojt  an  vrpe:  &  also  ischryned  is 
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&  lyp  per  faire  ynou:  &  wip  gret  honour  also 
596   Menie  is  pe  faire  miracle:  pat  god  hap  for  him  per  ido 

Nou  for  his  loue  we  biddep  god:  pat  ous  deore  boujte 
598  Bringe  ous  to  pe  hej  blis:  pat  he  his  soule  to  broujte:  Amen: 


XVIII.    ST.  EDMUND  THE  KING. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  162 b.) 

Seint  Edmund  pe  holi  king :  of  wham  we  makiep  gret  feste 
2   Of  pat  on  ende  of  Engelond:  kyng  he  was  her  bi  este 

For  of  soupfolc  he  was  kyng :  &  of  pe  contray  wide 
4   For  per  were  in  Engelond:  kynges  in  eche  side 

Swipe  fair  knyjt  he  was  &  strong:  &  bardie  in  eche  poynte 
6   Meok  mylpe  &  ful  of  milce :  &  swipe  curteys  &  quoynte 

Tuei  princes  of  anoper  lond:  pat  were  of  liper  pojt 
8   Faste  here  red  to-gadere  nome:  to  bringe  Engelond  to  nojt 

Hubba  was  poper  ihote:  &  poper  het  Hyngar 
10  Wip  grete  furde  hi  come  to  Engelonde :  er  enie  man  were  iwar 

In  norphumberland  hi  bigonne:  &  per  hi  sloje  to  grounde 
12   Robbede  also  &  brende  to  nojt:  &  destruyde  al  pat  hi  founde 
IT  po  hi  hadde  norphumberland:  clenliche  to  nojt  ibrojt 
14   Also  hi  pojte  al  Engelond:  hi  ne  pojte  raper  bileue  nojt 

Hyngar  pat  o  maister  was:  his  felawe  bileuede  pere 
16   &  her  bi  este  wende  him  silf:  to  sle  pat  per  were 

Of  pe  godnisse  of  seint  Edmund :  he  hurde  moche  telle 
18  In  to  his  lond  he  wende  anon:  to  iondie  him  to  quelle 
IT   In  to  his  hexte  toun  he  com:  er  enie  man  were  iwar 
20   &  robbede  al  pat  he  fond:  &  makede  pane  toun  bar 

pat  folc  he  slcvj  al  to  grounde:  al  pat  he  mijte  ofgon 
22   jung  &  old  wyf  ne  maide :  he  ne  sparede  non 

Children  fram  here  moder  breost:  he  drouj  &  let  hem  quelle 
L>4    &  alto-drawe  tofore  here  moder:  pat  reupe  hit  is  to  telle 

pe  modres  he  let  sippe  quelle:  pat  reupe  hit  was  ynouj 
26   pe  toun  he  brende  al  to  douste:  &  pat  folc  aslouj 

He  of-eschte  of  pat  folc :  where  here  kyng  were 
28  &  hi  him  teijte  wher  he  was:  hi  ne  perste  non  oper  for  fere 
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f  For  in  pe  toun  of  Eglesdone :  a  god  wei  pannes  hit  was 

30  po  pe  lipere  prince  pis  ihurde:  he  ne  makede  nojt  softe  pas 

Ac  wende  pider  hasteliche:  wip  his  men  echone 
32  Hi  come  &mette  wip  seint  Edmund:  wipoute  pe  toun  alone 
If  po  Hyngarwiste  pat  he  hit  was:  he  nom  him  anon  pere 
34   &  bisigede  alle  pe  men:  pat  wipinne  pe  toun  were 

Seint  Edmund  was  faste  ynome:  in  a  lute  stounde 
36   &  ilad  to-fore  pe  prince  naked:  his  honden  faste  ibounde 

As  me  ladde  oure  louerd  tofore  Pilatus :  forto  afonge  his  dom 
38  po  his  dom  was  ijyue:  faste  me  him  nom 

&  ladde  him  to  a  picke  wode:  &  makede  him  menie  wounde 
40   &  beote  him  sore  wip  harde  scourgen :  &  to  a  treo  him  bounde 

So  pat  pis  lipere  tourmentours :  pat  beote  him  so  sore 
42  pojte  pat  pej  hi  him  schame  dude:  pat  hi  him  wolde  do  more 

Hi  stode  afur  &  bende  here  bowes:  &  here  arewes  rijte 
44  And  as  to  a  merke  schote  to  him:  as  euene  as  hi  mijte 

pe  arewes  stode  on  him  picke:  &  al  his  bodie  to-drowe 
46  &  euere  stod  pis  holi  man:  stille  as  pej  he  lowe 

As  ful  as  an  illespyl  is :  of  pikes  al  aboute 
48  As  ful  he  stikede  of  arewen:  wip-inne  &  wipoute 

So  ful  pat  in  none  stede:  ne  mijte  an  arewe  in  wende 
50  For  oper  bote  he  his  bodi  corue:  &  him  dude  torende 

As  pe  holi  man  imartred  was:  pe  holi  seint  Bastian 
52  Also  hi  rende  his  holi  bodie:  &  schote  pis  holi  man 

pat  eche  pece  ful  fram  oper :  wonder  hit  was  of  his  lyue 
54  Euere  he  stod  as  him  ne  rojte:  &  cride  on  god  wel  blyue 
1F  po  Hyngar  isej  pat  he  ne  mijte:  him  ouercome  nojt 
56  He  let  smyte  of  his  heued :  pat  he  were  of  lyue  ibrojt 
IT  As  pis  holi  man  his  bedes  bad :  me  smot  of  his  heued 
58  Ac  his  bodi  was  er  alto-rend:  pat  noping  n'as  bileued 

&  for  hit  was  alto-drawe :  hi  lete  hit  ligge  pere 
60  Ac  his  heued  for  mene  scholdehit  nojtfynde:  forp  mid  hem  hi  here 
II  In  pe  wode  of  Eglesdone :  a  durne  stede  hi  fonde 
62   Among  picke  pomes  hi  caste  hit:  &  hudde  hit  in  pe  grounde 
IF  po  hi  hadde  of  pis  holi  kyng:  al  here  welle  pere 
64  Glade  &  blipe  hi  wende  forp:  lipere  men  as  hit  were 

pat  heued  hi  hudde  durneliche:  pat  noman  perto  ne  come 
66  If  enie  were  bileued  alyue:  &  pat  heued  wip  hem  nome 
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A  wyld  wolf  per  com  sone :  &  to  pe  heued  drouj 
68   &  per  vppe  sat  &  wiste  hit  faster  aje  cunde  ynouj 

For  his  cunde  were  betere  to  swolewe  hit :  he  lickede  hit  ofte 

&  custe 
70   &  as  he  wolde  his  owe  whelp:  wip  wylde  best  hit  wiste 

Sippe  po  come  cristene  men:  &  in  som  poer  were  ibrojt 
72   pe  holi  bodi  hi  fonde  sone:  for  hit  nas  ihud  nojt 

Ac  for  hi  ne  fonde  nojt  pat  heued:  aboute  hi  wende  wide 
74  &  longe  hi  sojte  in  eche  stede:  euerech  in  his  side 
IF  Hi  ne  mijte  hit  finde  for  noping:  so  pat  hi  come  a  day 
76  Biside  pulke  picke  stede:  per  as  pe  heued  lay 

Hi  nuste  nojt  pat  hit  was  per:  pat  heued  bigan  to  grede 
78  As  hit  among  pe  pomes  lai:  &  puse  wordes  sede 

Al  an  englisch .  her :  her :  her :  as  pej  hit  were  alyue 
80  po  pat  folc  ihurde  pis:  pider  hi  vrne  blyue 

pat  heued  hi  fonde  in  pulke  stede:  per  as  hit  him  silue  sede 
82  Louerd  ihered  beo  pi  mijte:  pat  per  was  a  fair  dede 

pat  heued  hi  bere  to  pe  bodie:  &  sette  hit  euene  perto 
84  &  bere  forp  bope  wip  gret  honour:  as  rijt  was  to  do 

&  pe  wolf  makede  po  deol  ynouj :  po  hi  pat  heued  forpbere 
86  He  jal  &  furde  pitousliche:  as  pej  he  witles  were 

He  suede  hem  euere  while  he  mijte:  jullinge  wel  sore 
88  Atte  laste  he  wende  al  aweie:  per  me  ne  sej  him  no  more 

Hi  ladde  him  to  seint  Edmundesbury :  as  me  clepep  pane  toun 
90  pis  holi  man  al  isound :  &  leide  him  peradoun 

In  noble  schryne  hi  him  broujte:  as  rijt  was  to  do 
92  per  he  lyp  al  hoi  &  sound:  as  hi  seop  pat  comep  him  to 

For  his  bodi  pat  was  so  to-drawe:  bicom  al  hoi  anon 
94   As  pe  while  he  was  alyue  :  bope  in  flesch  &  bon 

His  heued  as  faste  to  pe  bodie:  as  hit  was  euer  er 
96  In  al  his  bodi  per  nas  wem :  as  menie  man  isej  per 

Bote  as  his  heued  was  of  ismyte :  as  oure  louerd  hit  wolde 
98  A  smal  red  lyne  al  aboute :  schyninge  of  golde 

Wele  whiche  fair  pelrynage:  is  pider  forto  fan- 
100  To  honoury  pat  holi  bodie:  pat  hap  ibeo  per  so  jare 

Nou  god  for  pe  loue  of  seint  Edmund :  pat  was  so  noble  kyng 
102  Grante  ous  pe  ioye  pat  he  is  inne :  after  oure  ending :  Amen : 
[Seine  Clement  follows,  &,  then  Seinte  Katcrine.] 
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XIX.    ST.  KATHERINE. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277,  fol.  171.)    [The  &  of  the  MS.  is  printed  and.] 

Seinte  katerine  of  noble  cunne :  com  bi  olde  dawe 
Hire  fader  kyng  hire  moder  quene:  bope  of  olde  lawe 
King  Cost  hire  fader  het:  gret  clerc  pat  maide  was 
per  nas  non  of  pe  soue  artj :  pat  heo  gret  clerk  of  nas 
5  pulke  tyme  heo  was  old:  eijtene  jer  vnepe 

And  ic  wene  in  pulke  vlpe:  heo  was  ibrojt  to  depe 
Maxent  pemperour:  meche  londe  let  crie 
pat  eche  kinriche  vnder  him:  come  to  Alisandrie 
And  of  hem  pat  bileuede :  to  do  stronge  gywise 

10  Ech  man  to  do  for  his  stat:  to  here  god  sacrefise 

11  po  alle  pe  men  were  pider  icome:  to  don  here  lawe 
Seinte  katerine  baldeliche:  piderward  gan  drawe 
Heo  stod  bihalues  and  bihuld:  here  gydihede 

Heo  sej  honoure  pe  maumetj:  menie  cristene  men  for  drede 
IF  po  hadde  heo  gret  deol  in  hurte:  heo  blescede  hire  anon 
16  And  forp  anon  to  pemperour:  baldeliche  gan  gon 

Sire  riche  Emperour  heo  seide:  pu  ert  noble  and  hende 
pu  scholdest  pi  poer  and  pi  wit:  to  som  wysdom  wende 
For  pe  folie  ic  sigge  pat:  pat  ich  iseo  her  do 
20   So  moche  folc  of  furrene  londe :  pat  pu  clipest  herto 
H  In  gret  ioye  and  wonder  in  joure  hurte :  of  pis  temple  je  dop  so 
pat  is  ymaked  of  lym  and  ston :  and  of  joure  maumetj  also 
Whi  ne  biholde  je  pe  heje  temple :  perof  jou  wondri  maie 
Of  heuene  pat  gop  aboute:  aboue  jou  nijt  and  daie 
25  Of  sonne  and  mone  and  of  pe  steires :  pat  fram  pe  est  to  pe  west 
Wendep  and  neuer  werie  beop:  and  neuer  hi  nabbep  rest 
Bipench  pe  bet  and  turn  pi  pojt :  to  som  wysdom  ic  rede 
And  whan  pyn  owene  inwit  pe  saip :  pat  no  whar  nis  suchadede 
Al-mijtie  god  pu  him  holde:  pat  such  wonder  can  make 
30  To  fore  alle  opre  honoure  him :  and  joure  maumetj  pu  forsake 
Mid  oper  reisouns  of  clergie:  pat  maide  preouede  also 
pat  here  godes  noping  nere:  pat  hi  aourede  hem  to 
H   pemperour  stod  and  ne  coupe:  answerie  in  none  wise 
Him  wondrede  of  hire  fairhede :  and  of  hire  queyntise 
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35  Maide  he  seide  abyd  her  wip:  forto  oure  sacrefise 

And  we  schulle  anoper  wip  pe  speke :  ic  oper  mie  Justise 

II  pis  heje  man  after  his  sacrefise:  jeode  and  sat  in  his  trone 
And  al  his  folc  aboute  him:  me  broujte  pis  maide  sone 
Maide,  quap  pis  Emperour:  pu  penchest  gent  and  freo 

40  Of  what  kyn  ertou  icome :  wonder  me  pinjp  of  pe 

IF   Sire  Emperour,  quap  pis  maide:  ic  wilnie  swipe  lute 
Of  mie  kyn  to  telle  pe :  for  hit  were  sinne  and  prute 
For  in  his  boc  pe  wise  man:  Catoun  saip  also 
pat  man  ne  schal  him  silue  preise:  ne  blame  no  pe  mo 

45   For  so  dop  foles  pat  beop  idreijt :  wip  veyne  glorie  and  prute 
Ac  napeles  ic  wole  wip  oute  prute :  of  mi  kyn  telle  a  lute 

U   Ich  am  pe  kinges  doujter  Cost:  pat  pu  wost  wel  which  he  is 
Hider  ic  com  to  speke  wip  jou:  pat  je  bileouep  amis 
For  me  clepep  him  godes  wip  wrong:  pat  ane  fot  ne  mowe  go 

50  Ne  noman  helpe  in  none  wise:  ne  hem  silue  no  pe  mo 
Maide  seide  pemperour:  if  pat  pis  sop  were 
Al  pe  men  of  pe  wordle  were  in  gydihede :  and  pu  one  hem 

scholdest  lere 

And  me  schal  leoue  alle  men:  and  more  hit  wole  beo  note 
pan  a  fol  womman  as  pu  ert:  joure  bolt  is  sone  ischote 

55   Sire,  quap  pis  maide  po  :  pej  pu  lute  telle  of  me 
As  god  mai  pe  resoun  beo :  of  me  as  of  pe 
For  Emperour  me  saip  pu  ert:  and  ech  man  is  also 
pat  mai  hote  and  his  men  mote:  nede  his  heste  do 
Of  bodi  and  soule  pu  ert  ymaked :  as  pu  mijt  pe  silf  iseo 

60   Mid  rijte  pi  soule  maister  is:  and  pi  bodi  hire  hyne  schal  beo 
If  panne  pi  bodi  maister  is :  and  pi  soule  his  hyne 
Aje  cunde  panne  hit  is  and  pu  worst:  perfore  in  helle  pyne 
purf  clergie  pis  holi  maide :  resouns  makede  so  quoynte 

II   pat  pemperour  ne  non  of  his  ne  coupe :  answerie  hire  in  none 

poynte 

f>5   Maide  he  seide  pu  schalt  abide :  in  warde  her  mid  me 
And  bityme  ic  wole  fynde:  pat  scha   answerie  to  pe 
pis  emperour  sende  anon:  wel  wide  aboute  his  sonde 
H   To  pe  hejiste  clerkes:  f>nt  were  in  enie  londe 
And  bihet  hem  mede  gret:  to  do  a  lute  inaistrie 

70  To  sustenie  vp  here  lawe :  purf  strenjpe  of  clergie 
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So  pat  vyftie  maistres  come:  pe  gretteste  pat  me  fond 

As  wide  as  me  mijte  siche:  o  whar  in  erne  lond 

-  i         .  T  i .  ,  -,     '•  Ketores 

pemperour  he  seide  anon:  whi  he  after  hem  sende 

74  Ajen  a  womman  to  desputi:  pat  al  here  lawe  schende 

IF  Nou  is  pis  seide  pat  on:  gret  schame  ic  vnderstonde 
An  Emperour  to  siche  aboute:  so  wide  in  eche  londe 
After  maistres  to  plaidi:  ajen  a  jung  wenche 
Whan  on  of  oure  knaues  mijte:  hire  resouns  sone  aquenche 

IF  Nai  seide  pemperour:  heo  is  wisere  pan  je  wene 

80  If  je  mowe  ojt  ajen  hire  do :  hit  worp  sone  isene 

For  ich  wole  bet  pat  je  hire  ouercome :  mid  resouns  a  somme 

wise 

pan  we  hire  mid  strenjpe  makede:  to  do  sacrefise 
Let  bringe  hire  forp ,  quap  pat  on :  and  heo  schal  sigge  anon 
pat  heo  ne  spac  neuere  wip  wisere  men :  er  heo  fram  ous  gon 

85   An  angel  to  pis  maide  com:  and  bad  hire  noping  drede 

For  heo  scholde  hem  alle  ouercome:  and  to  cristendom  lede 
pat  purf  hire  resouns  hi  scholde  alle :  afonge  martirdom 

IF  po  pis  maide  ihurde  pis:  gret  ioye  to  hire  heo  nom 
Wei  baldeliche  heo  wende  forp:  po  meste  hire  to  com 

90   Sire,  heo  seide  to  pemperour:  jyfstou  a  wys  dom 

pus  fole  maistres  of  clergie:  bringest  and  settest  a  benche 
To  desputie  aje  me  one:  pat  nam  bote  a  fol  wenche 
And  if  hi  ouercomep  me :  pu  bihotest  hem  grete  prute 
Andmidstrenjpe  makest  me  wiphemspeke :  and  bihotest  me  lute 

95  And  pinjp  me  vnrijt  whan  ic  am:  one  ajen  hem  alle 

Ac  ic  wole  whan  god  is  myn  help :  afonge  what  me  wole  bifalle 

If   Sai  me  quene  what  ertou:  pat  o  maister  seide  [primus  retor 
Ajen  oure  clergie  penjpstou  speke:  turn  pi  pojt  ic  rede 
pu  saist  pat  god  almijtie:  dep  an  vrpe  polede  here 
100  Ich  wole  preouie  pat  hit  ne  mijte:  beo  sop  in  none  manere 
Ho  so  deyep  he  ne  maie:  neuere  to  lyue  come 
Whan  al  pe  vertu  of  his  bodi :  purf  dep  him  is  bynome 

II  If  pu  saist  pat  god  is  ded :  pu  ne  mijt  libbe  nojt 
104   If  he  pat  lyf  pe  scholde  jeue :  is  to  depe  ibrojt 

IF  Nai  seide  pis  holi  maide :  pu  faillest  of  pyn  art    [Katerina 
pe  ne  tit  bote  pu  speke  bet:  of  pe  maistere  no  part 
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God  hadde  euere  and  euere  schal:  wip  his  godhede 
And  for  loue  of  ous  in  oure  flesch:  he  nom  his  manhede 
Of  two  pinges  he  was  ymaked :  aiper  moste  his  cunde  afonge 

110  For  in  cunde  of  manhode  ous  to  bugge:  he  polede  dep  stronge 
Ac  to  bileue  ded  hit  was :  aje  cunde  of  godhede 
perfore  he  aros  from  depe  to  lyue :  po  he  hadde  ido  al  his  dede 
purf  pe  stronge  dep  pat  purf  Adam :  we  were  on  ibrojt 
purf  godhede  ymengd  in  oure  kunde :  nede  moste  beo  ibojt 

115  If  pu  wipsaist  pis  reisoun:  anoper  ic  wole  pe  make 

pat  clerkes  seide  of  joure  lawe :  je  ne  mowe  nojt  forsake 
Platon  pe  grete  philosopher  pat  was  of  joure  lawe 
Seide  pat  god  wolde  iscourged  beo:  and  eke  to-drawe 
Loke  hou  hit  mijte  beo  sop:  in  oper  manere 

120  Bote  pat  pe  mochele  god  for  ous:  bicom  a  lute  man  here 

As  god  balaham  pure  prophete:  pat  hepene  was  also 
1T  In  his  boc  seide  je  witep  whar:  if  je  wollep  loke  perto 
pat  per  scholde  of  Jacobes  cunde :  a  sterre  arise  brijte 
pat  bope  kinges  and  Dukes  scholde:  bynyme  here  mijte 

125  pat  was  pat  oure  louerd  wolde :  of  Jacobes  cunde  beo  ibore 

And  ouercome  alle  pat  euer  were:  sippe  oper  bifore 
f  jut  preo  kynges  of  joure  lawe :  of  pulke  sterre  pojte 

For  pe  sterre  pat  god  was  ibore :  and  perfore  lok  him  brojte 
IT  po  pe  maistres  ihurde  here  speke:  of  so  gret  clergie 

130  Ne  coupe  hi  answerie  nojt  o  word:  ac  jiue  hire  pe  maistrie 
Certes  sire ,  quap  pis  maistres :  so  gret  cler  non  per  nis 
pat  to  hire  reisouns  hire  scholde  answerie:  forhibeop  sopeiwis 
We  seop  pat  pe  holi  gost  is  mid  hire:  and  in  hire  moupe 
We  ne  conne  answerie  hire  nojt:  ne  we  ne  pore  pej  we  coupe 

135  perfore  bote  oure  lawe:  pe  betere  we  iseo 

Alle  we  siggep  mid  one  moupe:  icristened  we  wollep  beo 
11  Hei  traitours,  quap  pemperour:  beo  je  icome  herto 
Certes  je  schulle  to  stronge  depe:  alle  beon  ido 
Amidde  pe  toun  he  het  anon:  forbrenne  hem  echone 

140  And  hi  pane  dep  for  godes  loue:  afonge  wipoute  mom- 
Ac  mest  reup  hi  hadde  of  alle:  pat  hi  ifulled  nerc 
pis  maide  hem  gan  to  conforti:  and  of  cristendom  1> 
And  seide  here  stronge  dep:  pat  hi  polode  {H-IV 
Scholde  beo  here  cristendom:  it'  hi  sti-detast  wer< 
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11  pis  maistres  were  igladed  po:  gladliche  forp  hi  jeode 
146  And  nome  pane  dep  for  godes  loue:  pat  me  wolde  hem  beode 
Hi  makede  pe  signe  of  pe  croij :  and  in  pe  fur  me  hem  caste 
po  hi  hadde  longe  ibrend:  and  ded  were  atte  laste 
And  pat  fur  was  aqueynt:  al  hoi  hi  leye  pere 
150  Whyttere  and  fairere  in  heu:  pan  hi  euere  were 

per  nas  non  so  lute  wem:  nojt  pe  leste  of  hare  here 
Oper  of  clop  apeired  were:  hi  leye  wip  faire  chere 
pemperour  let  fecche  anon:  pat  maide  katerine 
Haue  reupe,  he  seide,  of  pe  silue:  and  schulde  fram  pyne 
155  Haue  reup  of  pi  junge  bodi:  pat  so  fair  is  and  hende 
pu  schalt  libbe  in  gret  noblei :  if  pu  wolt  pi  pojt  wende 
In  mie  paleys  ic  wole  pe  make  hejist  after  mie  queue 
And  after  pi  forme  lete  make:  an  ymage  brijt  and  schene 
Ouergult  and  hire  sette:  amidde  pe  Cite 
160   And  ech  man  him  schal  honoure:  for  honour  of  pe 
As  me  schal  a  god  do:  pu  ne  schalt  mid  al  pi  lore 
So  moche  noblei  bipenche:  pat  y  pe  nele  do  more 
IF   Sire  Emperour,  quap  pis  maide :  bilef  pi  fole  pojt 

pu  nast  no  more  while  to  spille:  pan  to  speke  so  embe  nojt 
165   God  almijtie-es  spouse  ic  am:  and  al  pi  blandisinge 

Ne  pi  tourmentz  ne  schulle  ene:  fram  him  myn  hurte  bringe 

IF  pemperour  hire  let  stripe  al  naked:  to  a  piler  faste  ibounde 

And  bete  hire  sore  wip  stronge  scourges :  and  make  hire  harde 

wounde 

po  hi  seje  pat  hi  ne  mijte:  permid  turne  hire  pojt 
170  In  durke  prisoun  and  in  deope:  sone  heo  was  ibrojt 

pat  noman  ne  jaf  hire  mete  ne  drinke :   for  heo  scholde  for 

hunger  deye 

Oper  turne  hire  pojt  to  here  lawe :  and  beo  ibrojt  out  of  treye 
In  prisoun  pis  maide  lai :  tuelf  dayes  and  tuel  nijt 
pat  heo  noper  ne  et  ne  dronk:  ne  sej  non  vrplich  lijt 
IF  A  whyt  colure  fram  heuene:  com  to  hire  eche  dai 
176  And  brojte  hire  fram  heuene  mete:  as  heo  in  prisoun  lai 
IF   A  dai  as  pemperour:  fram  home  was  afare 

pemperice  pojte  on  hire :  and  hadde  of  hire  grete  care 

Of  hire  bed  wel  priueiliche :  heo  aros  at  midnijt 

And  nom  wip  hire  sire  porphirie:  pat  was  hire  priuei  knijt 
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J80  po  hi  to  prisoun  come:  hi  seje  per  gret  lijt 
IF   Hem  wondrede  wharof  hit  were:  pat  pulke  stede  was  so  brijt 
po  sejen  hi  katerine:  in  pe  prisones  grounde 
And  an  angel  of  heuene :  smyrie  hire  wounde 
IF   pemperice  cride  anon:  katerine  pyn  ore 

185  Mi  rijte  bileue  tech  pu  me:  y  nele  beo  fol  namore 
pe  knijt  als  god  sire  porphirie:  loude  cride  also 
pat  moche  folc  pat  per  aboute  was:  sone  com  perto 
Sire  porfirie  ful  adoun  to  hire  fet:  and  loude  he  gan  to  eric 
Anon  pis  maide  hem  prechede  of  god:  and  of  seinte  Mari*- 

190  So  pat  porphirie  and  pemperice:  purf  pis  maide  pere 
And  tuo  hondred  knyjtes  ek:  ibaptijed  were 
Oure  louerd  him  silf  com  adoun  sippe:  to  seinte  katerine 
Lo  here  he  seide  ic  hit  am:  for  wham  pu  ert  in  pyne 
Beo  stedeuast  in  pi  tourmentz:  and  ic  wole  beo  mid  pe 

195  pi  sige  is  ymaked  in  heuene:  per  pu  schalt  wone  wip  me 
11   Anoper  dai  pis  Emperour:  after  pis  maide  sende 
pat  heo  were  for  hunger  ded:  swipe  wel  he  wende 
pis  maide  was  tofore  him  ibrojt:  swipe  fair  and  round 
What  he  seide  hou  gop  pis:  is  heo  jut  hoi  and  sound 

200  Whar  beop  pis  traitours:  pat  hire  in  prisoun  wiste 
Hi  habbep  ifed  hire  stilleliche:  pat  noman  hit  miste 
Bi  pe  fei  ic  owe  Mahoun:  hi  ne  schulle  nomore 
He  let  nyme  his  Gailers:  and  turmenti  sore 
H   Sire  Emperour,  quap  pis  maide:  is  pis  god  iugement 

205  Gultelese  men  for  mie  gult:  to  bringe  in  such  tourment 
Ho  pat  me  hap  per  ifed:  he  ne  dredep  pe  nojt 
For  an  angel  of  heuene  hit  is :  pat  mete  me  hap  ibrojt 
Do  me  what  tourmentz  so  pu  wolt:  and  let  hem  quite  gon 
For  certes  of  pat  pu  hem  saist :  gult  nabbep  hi  non 
IF  Hei,  hende  maide  katerine:  seide  pemperour 

211    pench  on  pi  noble  gentrise:  for  of  maidenes  pu  ert  flour 
Turn  pi  pojt  and  pu  schalt  beo:  pemperesse  peer 
Heo  ne  schal  habbe  nojt  tofore  pe:  bote  pat  heo  is  mit  t'n 
1F   Gode  man,  quap  pis  holi  maide:  pu  sprxt  al  nubr  nojt 

215    Mid  al  pi  peer  pu  ne  schalt:  Irani  ihrsti  \\vuilc  mi?  pojt 
Alle  pe  tourmentj  pat  pu  inijt  prndu' :  of  |>MK\S  >\vipc 
pu  mijt  do  me  if  pu  wolt:  iredi  ic  am  to  afoiige 
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For  noping  ne  wilny  ic  so  moche :  as  mie  flesch  and  blod  iwis 
To  ?yue  for  mie  lordes  loue :  pat  for  me  jaf  his 
IT  po  was  pemperour  so  wrop:  pat  he  was  nej  iswowe 

221   Four  wheles  of  ire  he  let  fulle :  of  rasours  kene  ynowe 

And  makede  hem  midgynne  turne  aboute :  pe  tuei  wheles  vpward 
And  oper  tueie  euene  hem  ajene:  in  poper  side  doneward 
pat  ho  pat  bituene  were :  in  poper  half  ne  scholde  wende 

225  pat  pe  rasours  nolde  al  his  flesch:  todrawe  and  torende 
IF  po  pis  maide  was:  ido  peron  to  schende 

Oure  louerd  crist  fram  heuene:  an  angel  gan  pider  sende 
pis  angel  wip  a  drawe  swerd :  pis  wheles  alto-heu 
And  pe  peces  flowe  aboute:  as  corn  whan  me  hit  seu 

230  And  smyte  on  pis  lipere  men:  wel  harde  to  pe  grounde 
pat  four  pousend  per  were  aslawe :  in  a  lute  stounde 
je  for  gode  pat  was  wel:  per  hi  mijte  lurne 
To  fijte  aje  ihesu  crist:  mid  here  false  querne 
To  wende  aboute  here  rasours:  pe  holie  maide  to  drawe 

235  Hi  nemijte  hit  nojt  wel  bilije :  pat  were  ibrojt  of  dawe 

I  po  nuste  pemperour  noj  what  do:  for  deol  ne  for  sore 
pemperesse  nolde  po:  hire  stat  hele  nomore 

Sire  heo  seide  hou  gop  pis:  for  godes  loue  pyn  ore 
Ich  iseo  pis  maide  is  god :  and  of  holi  lore 

240  joure  maumetj  ic  forsake:  y  ne  bileue  for  no  fere 
po  gan  pemperour  for  wrappe:  loude  julle  and  rore 
Him  pojte  he  ne  mijte  for  noping:  fram  ihesu  hire  po  wende 
He  het  pat  me  scholde  hire  lede:  to  pe  tounes  ende 
And  hire  breosten  fram  hire  bodie:  wip  kene  hokes  rende 

245  And  after  smyte  of  hire  heued :  hire  pe  more  to  schende 

II  Wip  gode  hurte  pemperesse:  pane  dep  gan  afonge 

pe  quellers  heo  bad  hijie  faste:  and  n'abide  nojt  to  longe 

Hi  nome  kene  hokes  of  ire :  and  hire  flesche  to-gnowe 

As  me  drawep  wip  combes  wolle:  here  breostes  hi  todrowe 

250  Fram  hire  bodi  mossel  mele :  and  sippe  smyte  of  hire  heued 
pe  bodie  for  houndes  hit  scholde  ete:  vnbured  hit  was  bileued 
Ac  porfirie  burede  a  nijt:  pis  holi  bodi  and  god 
II  po  pemperour  pat  bodi  miste:  he  was  wrap  and  wod 
He  turmende  menie  men:  pat  nemijte  hem  nojt  skere 

255  po  seide  porfirie  anon:  lo  sire  whar  ic  am  here 
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Ich  burede  pyn  holi  wyf:  pat  was  cristes  make 
And  to  ihesu  crist  icli  haue  also:  til  inyn  hurte  ilakr 
For  no  poer  pat  pu  mijt  do:  y  nele  him  nojl   forsake 

I  po  gan  pemperour  for  sorewe:  alle  his  lymes  to  schakr 
•-V.o    Miihoun,  he  seide,  what  schalt  pis  beo:  hou  schal  ic  nou  do 

Nou  ic  hauc  mie  wyf  forlore :  and  sire  porfirir  also 
Whi  nas  porfirie  al  myn  hurte:  neltou  me  nojt  rede 
U    po  wende  pis  oper  knijte  forp:  and  loude  gonne  grede 
And  we  beop  cristene  bicome:  euerechone  hi  sede 

'2(\~>   We  niilh'p  pane  dep  for  godes  loue:  leue  for  no  drede 

pemperour  po  gan  drawe  his  her:  and  sore  sike  and  groin- 
Mahoim  he  seide  hou  schal  ic  do:  schal  ic  bileue  alone 
IF   Whi  neltou  rapere  fecche  mie  men:  after  mie  leoue  wyue 
Ac  pej  pu  nulle  helpe  me:  y  nelle  forsake  pe  nojt 

270   pis  foles  pat  habbe  forsake  pe:  to  depe  schulle  beo  ibrojt 
He  let  nyme  porfirie  anon:  and  his  felawes  echone 
And  let  suiyte  of  here  heuedes  wip  pe  toun:  as  Mahounes  lone 

II  po  let  he  fecche  katerine:  Damaisele  he  seide 

Ich  wole  if  pu  tourne  wolt:  forjyue  pe  pi  misdede 
275   And  wip  gret  noblei  as  Emperesse:  oueral  wip  me  pe  ledr 

And  alle  ping  ic  wole  do:  also  after  pie  rede 
IF   Certes  sire,  quap  pat  maide:  pis  wordes  beop  for  nojt 

pu  ne  schalt  me  neuere  frani  him  bringe :  pat  hap  me  deore  ibojt 
Do  what  pu  wolt  and  haue  ido:  and  bring  pi  wille  to  ende 
2SO    For  pu  ne  schalt  mid  no  tourment:  mie  pojt  fram  ihesu  crist 

wende 
IF   Whar  beo  je  mie  quellers:  pemperour  po  sede 

pis  wicche  je  schulle  faste  bynde:  and  wip-oute  pe  toun  lede 
And  smyte  of  hire  heued  anon:  and  do  pe  gode  dede 
pat  heo  ne  bringe  ous  neuereft:  in  sorwe  ne  in  diede 
IF  po  pis  maide  was  ibrojt:  to  sle  wipoute  pe  toun 

To  god  heo  makede  hire  proven-:  a  kneo  heo  sat  adouu 
Louerd,  heo  seide,  grant e  me:    pat    i-ch  man  pat  hauep 
In  enie  neode  oper  anuy:  in  inyiu:  passione 
pat   hf   mot i-  to  his   willc:  help  hahbe  soue 
•J'.K)    po  com  our  louenl  sill'  ami  sede:  ie  granti  p.-  pi 
Com  her  for[>  mif  lemmau:  mie  leoue  spouse  alx 
yopened  is:  pat   pu  schalt  come  to 

g 
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IF  pe  quellere  smot  of  hire  heued :  as  pe  men  aboute  stode 
Whit  mule  per  orn  out  of  pe  wounde :  and  nojt  o  drope  of  blode 

295  pat  was  signe  of  maidenhod:  pat  pe  mule  out  com 

pat  clene  was  wipoute  synne:  and  wipoute  swikedom 
IF   An  angel  com  and  nom  pe  bodi:  among  alle  pe  manne 
And  bar  hit  to  pe  hul  of  synay:  tuentie  iourneyes  panne 
And  burede  hit  per  nobliche:  and  faire  ynou  also 

300  per  jut  to  pis  dai:  pe  bones  beop  ido 

Of  hire  tumbe  per  vrnep  jut:  holi  oylle  wel  blyue 
Wher-purf  menie  sik  men  is  ibrojt:  to  hele  and  to  lyue 
Wide  a  londe  hit  is  ilad:  ho  so  hit  habbe  mote 
Noble  relik  hit  is :  sike  men  to  habbe  of  bote 

305  preo  hondred  jer  and  twentie:  after  pat  god  was  ibore 
Imartred  was  pis  holi  maide :  of  wham  we  tolde  bifore 
Noon  ihesu  crist  for  pe  suete  loue:  of  seinte  katerine 
jyue  ous  pe  ioye  of  heuene:  and  schulde  ous  fram  helle  pine. 


XX.    ST.  ANDREW  (follows  St.  Katherine). 
(Harl.MS.  2277,  fol.  174b.) 

Seint  Andreu  p'apostle:  was  seint  peteres  broper 
2   Oure  louerd  silf  to  cristendom :  him  broujte  and  non  oper 

For  fischeres  hi  were  bope:  and  as  hi  fischede  aday 
4  Bi  pe  se  oure  louerd  com:  and  here  fisschin  isay 

Come,  he  seide,  after  me:  and  ic  wole  jou  make 
6  Manfischers,  and  pis  opere:  here  nettes  gonne  forsake 

And  suede  him  mid  pis  word:  and  ne  chose  nojt  amis 
8  Hem  was  so  betere  pan  to  pasken :  in  pe  water  iwis 

While  oure  louerd  an  vrpe  was:  mid  him  bope  hi  were 
10   And  sippe  hi  wende  wide  aboute:  cristendom  to  lere 
IF  In  pe  lond  of  patras :  seint  Andreu  sippe  com 
12   He  tournde  per  wel  faste:  pat  folc  to  cristendom 

Churchen  he  rerde  al  aboute:  and  teijte  me  perto 
14   Egeas  wyf  pe  lustise :  he  makede  cristene  also 

perfore  he  iustise  was  wrop :  and  wende  to  patras 
16   To  pe  cite  in  gret  wrappe:  as  seint  andreu  was 
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Cristene  men  pat  he  per  fond:  sone  he  let  take 
18   To  make  hem  wip  his  tourmentj:  cristendom  forsake 
IF   Seint  Andreu  sone  to  him  com:  sire  he  seide  nym  jcnu- 
20  pu  pat  ert  so  gret  iustise:  seli  men  to  denn- 

pe  heje  Iustise  of  heuene:  pu  haddest  neode  to  know 
22   pat  in-to  pe  put  of  helle:  pe  schal  deme  wel  lowr 
IF   What  ertou  Andreu,  quap  pe  Iustise:  pat  menie  dai  hap  igo 
24   And  idrawe  men  to  pi  false  god:  pu  ne  schalt  neuereft  mo 

Ich  drawe  men,  quap  seint  Andreu:  to  god  pat  sop  is 
2G   Ac  wrecches  and  false  joure  beop:  and  deue  and  dombe  iwis 

Whi  saistou  so,  quap  pe  iustise:  pu  wost  wel  mid  ullr 
28   pat  pu  perof  loude  lixt:  hou  mijte  hit  so  falle 

For  pe  god  pat  pu  of  telst:  pe  gywes  while  nome 
30  And  slowe  him  as  he  worpie  was:  bi  pur  rijt  of  dome 
1  Nai  certes,  quap  seint  Andreu:  rijt  nas  hit  nojt 
32   Ac  purf  godes  wille  ous  to  bugge :  he  was  to  depe  ibrojt 
IF   Hou  mijte  hit  beo,  quap  pe  Iustise:  pat  his  wille  were  perto 
34   For  pe  gywes  him  wip  strenjpe  nome:  and  him  slowi-  also 
IF   Ich  wot  to  sope,  quap  Andreu:  ajen  his  wille  hit  nas 
36   For  ic  was  wip  him  pulke  tyme:  and  isej  hou  hit  was 

For  er  wel  longe  he  tolde  ous  fore:  hou  hit  scholde  beo 
38   Tyme  and  stede  and  euerech  poynt:  as  we  mijte  sippe  iseo 

If  pu  woldest  pat  sope  ihure:  and  if  pu  rijt  vnderstode 
40   Gret  vertu  ic  wole  pe  telle:  of  pe  suete  holi  rode 

Ich  wole  herkny,  quap  pis  oper:  and  bote  pu  do  after  me 
42   In  pe  Rode  as  pi  louerd  deide:  ic  wole  sette  pe 

If  ic  doutede,  quap  pis  oper:  y  ne  prechede  perof  nojt 
44   Ac  peron  is  al  myn  hope:  mie  ioye  and  al  rme  pojt 

pis  pu  mijt  telle,  quap  pe  Iustise:  men  pat  luuep  pe 
46   And  for  y  nelle  hit  ileoue  nojt:  oper  ping  pu  sdialt  irlle  im- 

Bote  pu  bileoue  on  oure  godes:  mijtie  of  alle  pingo 
48   In  pe  Rode  pat  pu  of  spext:  to  depe  me  schal  pe  brin. 

Al  mijtie  god,  quap  pis  oper:  ich  herie  nijt  mid  day 
.">()    Ic-li  bileoue  on  him  and  herie  wole:  pe  while  ic  sprki-  max 
IF    pe  Iustise  was  po  wrop  ynouj:  M-int   Aiulreu  In-  I- 

In  strong  prisoun  and  lu;  lai  pi-r:  pe  wliile  liit   ila>ti- 

As  pe  iustis«-  sal  amorwt-  in  his  sige:  in  him  he  xvas  ibrojt 
\ndn-u,  he  soldi4,  ic  hopie  wel:  pat  pu  boo  bet  bipn;t 
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And  pat  pou  habbe  fram  folie:  pi  pojt  itournd  to  nijt 
56   To  libbe  wip  ous  in  ioye  gret:  and  leue  pin  vnrijt 
IF   pu  lipere  bern,  quap  seint  Andreu:  pu  huntest  aboute  nojt 
58   pe  more  tourment  pu  me  dost:  pe  gladdere  is  mie  pojt 

For  pe  mo  tourmentj  pat  ichpolie  for  mie  louerd:  er  pat  ichdeye 
GO  pe  more  worp  mi  ioye  wip  him:  in  pe  ioye  of  heuene  heye 

Ich  doutie  more  of  pe  pan  of  me:  for  mie  pyne  nele  ileste 
C2   Bote  o  dai  oper  tueye  her:  oper  preo  atte  meste 

Ac  pe  tourment  pat  pu  schalt  habbe:  wharto  pu  schalt  wend<- 
G4   In  tuenti  pousend  jer  ne  mo:  ne  worp  ibrojt  to  ende 

po  was  pe  lustise  swipe  wrop:  he  het  his  men  anon 
G6   Seint  Andreu  scourgi  so:  po  pat  him  oke  ech  bon 

And  sippe  bynde  him  honde  and  fet:  to  pe  Rode  faste 
68  Wip  stronge  corden  for  his  lyf :  scholde  pe  lengore  ilaste 

And  he  pe  more  in  pyrie  beo :  and  pe  more  schede  of  his  blode 
70  pe  tourmentours  wel  ynouj:  his  heste  vnderstode 

Anon  to  pe  bon  hi  beoten  him  furst :  wip  stronge  scourges  gode 
72   In  to  pe  vrpe  hi  pulte  faste:  pe  tuei  endes  of  pe  Rode 
T   po  seint  Andreu  isej  pe  Rode:  adoun  he  sat  a  kneo 
74   Hail  beo  pu  swete  Rode  he  seide :  swettest  of  alle  treo 

pat  pu  wip  mie  louerdes  lymes:  ihalewed  mostest  beo 
7G   And  of  ^ymmes  preciouses:  wel  glad  ic  pe  iseo 

And  wel  glad  ic  come  to  pe:  wel  glad  afong  pu  me 
78   For  euere  sippe  mie  louerdes  dep:  ic  habbe  pe 

Nym  me  nou  al  fram  pis  men :  to  mie  louerd  pu  most  me  sende 
80   For  al  myn  hope  and  mi  wil  is :  purf  pe  to  him  wende 

po  he  strupte  of  him  silf  his  elopes :  atte  bigynnynge 
82   And  bitoc  pe  tourmentours:  pat  scholde  him  to  depe  bringe 

Faste  bope  fet  and  honde:  to  pe  croij  hi  bounde 
84  pe  honden  bope  aboue  pe  heued:  pe  fet  toward  to  grounde 

pat  folc  com  picke  aboute  him:  he  gan  to  prechi  faste 
86   Tuei  dayes  and  tuei  nijt:  pe  while  his  ly  ilaste 

pat  folc  pretnede  pe  iustise:  and  picke  aboute  him  come 
88   And  wolde  him  alto-drawe  anon:  bote  he  him  adoun  nome 
IF  pe  lustise  him  wolde  nyme  adoun:  seint  Andrew  him  forbed 
90  I  nele  nojt  he  seide  come  adoun:  er  pan  ic  beo  ded 

For  ic  iseo  mie  swete  louerd:  and  erwhile  ic  isej 
92   pat  abydep  me  til  ic  come:  he  is  her  wel  nej 
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Whan  me  wolde  him  nyme  adoun:  he  pojte  he  was  anht-j 
04   No  man  ne  mijte  him  areche:  for  euere  vpward  he  stej 

Here  armes  whan  hi  vpward  reijtr:   Income  as  stif  as  tn-o 
96   So  gret  lijt  per  com  aboute  him:  pat  noman  ne  mijte  him  iseo 

Hi  hurde  him  and  ne  seje  him  nojt:  pat  lijt  ileste  iwis 
98   Forte  pe  holi  soule  wende:  perwip  to  heuene  blis 

po  pe  soule  was  forp  iwend :  and  pe  holi  bodi  bileuede  pere 
100   Maximille  pe  iustises  wyf:  and  oper  pat  per  were 

Wip  gret  honor  hi  hit  neme  adoun:  and  to  buringe  bere 
U   jut  nolde  pe  iustise  ileoue  noping:  pat  he  gan  him  lere 

perfore  amidde  pe  wey:  as  he  homward  wende 
104  He  ful  ded  to  fore  pe  men:  and  his  soule  to  helle  sende 

Ac  seint  Andreu  was  sippe:  heje  ilad  iwis 
106   To  pe  lond  of  Constantinople:  per  as  he  jut  is 

Swipe  glad  pat  lond  is:  pat  he  euere  per  com 
108   In  pisse  manere  seint  Andreu:  polede  martirdom. 

[The  Miracles  of  St.  Andrew  follow;  and  then  St.  Nicholas  and  his 
Miracles.] 


XXI.     SEINTE   LUCIE. 
(Harl.MS.2277,fol.l83.) 

Seinte  Lucie  pe  holi  maide:  in  Cisille  was  ibore 
Wei  jung  heo  gan  to  seruie  god:  &  bileuede  synnr  &  Imre 
Dame  Entice  hire  moder  het:  pat  hire  to  womman  l>roir,U' 
4   Of  such  a  child  wel  glad  heo  was:  as  heo  wel  omtr 
H   So  pat  hire  moder  cam  an  vuel:  swipe  greuous  &  lon^r 
For  four  jer  heo  hadde  mid  grete  pyne:  pe  meiuMsnim1  stronge 
In  fisciciens  heo  hadde  ispend:  moche  del  of  hire  gmlr 
Ac  per  nas  non  pat  mijte  hire  hele:  pat  heo  ne  bK'ddr  Modi- 
So  pat  wel  wide  in  pe  lond:  me  tolde  of  seint  Apuv 
10   Of  miracles  pat  at  hire  schryue:  come  purf  godcs  grace 
In  pe  Cite  of  Attenes:   per  pis  holi  womman  lay 
pat  folc  wende  pider  picke:  bope  nij[t]  &  day 

1  mcm*oun,  la  dyssenterie,  le  flux  de  ventre. 
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Bi  meriie  pousend  to-gadere:  of  eche  lond  aboute 
U   po  seintc  Lucie  isej  al  dai :  of  folc  so  gret  route 
15  Moder,  heo  seide,  pu  hauest  an  vuel :  swipe  greuous  mid  alle 
And  we  hurep  aldai  miracles :  of  seirit  Agace  falle 
Go  we  forp  pider  mid  opere:  to  pe  holi  seint  Agace 
And  pu  schalt  per  to  hele  come:  purf  oure  louerdes  grace 
IF  Nou  was  Lucie  stilleliche:  itournd  to  cristendom 
20  Ac  hire  moder  hepene  was :  and  al  pat  folc  pat  heo  of  com 
To  an  hepene  man  Lucie  was:  iwedded  in  junghede 
Ac  napeles  clene  maide  he  wa:  wipoute  ech  foldede 
Hire  moder  heo  nom  stilleliche:  &  mid  opere  forp  wende 
To  pe  tumbe  of  seint  Agace:  hire  moder  lyf  to  amende 
25  po  hi  were  pider  icome:  hi  leuede  a  stounde  pere 
And  hurde  pe  masse  per  adai:  wip  opere  pat  per  were 
So  pat  pe  godspel:  was  adai  as  Lucie  vnderstod 
Of  a  womman  pat  while  hadde:  pe  meneisoun  of  blod 
And  come  &  tuochede  pe  lappe:  of  oure  louerdes  clop  ene 
30  As  he  wende  in  grete  presse:  and  was  hoi  anon  and  clene 
IF  Leoue  moder,  quap  Lucie:  if  pu  leouest  in  holi  churche 
And  pe  wordes  of  pe  godspel :  &  wold  perafter  wurche 
purf  tuochinge  of  seint  Agace  Tumbe :  pu  worst  hoi  anon 
As  pe  womman  was  purf  oure  louerd:  pat  after  him  gan  gon 
35  po  pat  folc  was  al  iwend:  seinte  Lucie  com 

To  seinte  Agace  holie  Tumbe:  &  hire  moder  wip  hire  nom 
per  hi  leye  in  hire  bedes:  hi  nolde  panne  gon 
So  pat  Lucie  pis  maide:  werp  aslepe  anon 
pat  holi  maide  seint  Agace:  fram  heuene  to  hire  alijte 
40  Wip  gret  cumpaignie  of  angles :  hire  croune  schynde  brijte 
Lucie  heo  seide  leoue  soster:  whi  trauaillestou  so 
Whi  biddestou  me  so  jurne  ping:  pat  pu  pe  silue  mijt  do 
pi  bileue  pat  is  so  god:  helpep  pi  moder  iwis 
Anon  purf  pe  and  pi  godnisse :  pi  moder  iheled  is 
45   And  also  as  pis  Cite:  is  moche  ihered  purf  me 

Also  schal  pi  contrai :  beo  ihered  purf  pe 
IF   po  seinte  Lucie  awok:  heo  gan  to  quake  sore 

Moder  heo  seide  pu  ert  hoi:  pe  neper  drede  namore 
For  pe  loue  of  pe  holi  maide :  pat  pe  hap  to  hele  ibrojt 
50  Ne  fonde  pu  neuere  to  bringe  me:  of  mie  clene  pojt 
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Ne  let  neuere  mie  spouse  in  folie:  mie  maidenhod  aspille 
Ne  let  me  nojt  leose  pe  longe  lyf:  for  a  lute  fol  wille 
Ac  al  pat  pu  igranted  hast:  to  mie  spouse  jyue  mid  im- 
54   Let  me  hit  jyue  pore  men:  moder  ic  bidde  pe 
IF  pe  moder  po  heo  hoi  was:  god  womman  heo  bicom 
And  pe  doujter  purf  pe  moder  wille:  al  hire  god  nom 
And  delde  among  pore  men:  while  hit  ilaste  ojt 
To  him  pat  hire  spouse  was:  pe  tepinge  was  ibrojt 
IF   To  seinte  Lucie  norice  he  wende:  and  eschte  hire  faste 
60  What  Lucie  were  so  onbicome:  hire  god  awei  to  caste 

And  whi  heo  dude  hit  so  awei :  and  whoder  heo  dude  hit  berc 
pe  norice  quenteliche:  jaf  perof  answere 
And  seide  to  sulle  heo  hap  ifounde:  dureworpe  ping  iwis 
pat  is  such  a  pousend  worp:  as  al  hire  ping  is 
65   pe  beste  cheffare  hit  is  iboujt:  pat  euere  man  to  drouj 
Woldestou  enter  perinne  in  per:  pu  were  riche  ynouj 
pe  cheffare  was  heueneriche:  pat  pis  maide  hadde  iboujt 
poper  wondrede  of  panswere:  and  stod  in  gret  pojt 
So  pat  poper  vnderjat:  pat  heo  cristine  was 
70   In  grete  wrappe  he  tolde  fore:  pe  lustise  pat  het  pascas 
IF   Lucie  was  wel  sone  ifet:  and  tofore  pe  iustise  ibrojt 
Maide  seide  pc  iustise:  what  hastou  ipojt 
Bilef  he  seide  pi  folie:  ic  rede  in  alle  wise 
And  to  oure  godes  as  rijt  is:  pu  do  sacrefise 
IF   Ich  haue,  quap  pis  holi  maide:  al  pis  preo  jer  ido 
76   Mi  sacrefise  to  ihesu  crist:  and  jut  ic  wole  also 

Al  pat  ic  hadde  ic  haue  isold:  and  itake  am  to  his  Ion- 
Andnou  ic  wole  mie  bodiperto  take:  whan  per  nisbileuednomore 
Ich  julde  him  vp  al  mie  bodi:  sire  lustise  atfore  pe 
80  To  spene  ech  lyme  in  his  seruise:  do  what  pu  wolt  bi  me 
IF  Nou  ic  wot,  quap  pe  iustise:  wharto  pu  tournest  pi  mod 
For  in  hordom  and  in  lechours:  pu  hast  ispend  pi  god 
And  whan  pu  nast  nomore  to  spene:  pu  saist  in  pi  speche 
peron  pu  wolt  spene  al  pi  bodi:  and  perof  pu  dost  Jnvelu' 
85   For  pu  spext  as  an  hore  strong:  whan  pu  wold  foi>;tki 
pi  louerde  to  wham  pu  ert  iwedded:  &  to  lechours  take 
IF  Iwedded  ic  was  to  ihesu  crist:  pis  holi  maide  tolde 
po  ic  ifulled  was:  pulke  weddin  ic  wolde  holde 
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Ac  to  hordom  pu  woldest  me  bringe:  whan  puwoldest  me  make 
00   Mi  swete  spouse  ihesu  crist:  for  enie  oper  forsake 

IF  pu  him  schalt  forsake,  quap  pe  iustise:  haddestou  hit  isworc 
Oper  to  comun  bordel:  beo  ilad  oper  ibore 
And  per  schal  menie  a  moder  child:  go  to  licame 
And  ligge  bi  pe  ech  pat  wole:  in  hordom  &  in  schame 

If   Ne  mai  no  womman,  quap  pis  maide:  of  hire  maidenhodbeoido 

96   For  no  dede  pat  me  do  pat  bodi:  bote  hire  hurte  beo  perto 
For  pe  more  a^e  mie  wille:  mie  bodi  defouled  is 
pe  clennere  is  mie  maidenhod:  &  pe  more  mie  mede  iwis 

IF  pe  Iustise  let  aboute  wide:  into  al  pe  contrai  crie 
100  pat  alle  pat  wolde  bi  such  a  fair  womman:  do  erne  folie 

IF   To  hire  come  alle  pat  wolde:  for  alle  heo  scholde  take 
For  in  bordel  heo  scholde  beo  ido :  &  non  of  hem  forsake 
He  het  his  men  hire  nyme  faste:  &  to  bordel  hire  lede  anon 
Alle  pat  mijte  nej  hire  come:  hi  droje  faste  echon 

105  Hi  schoue  &  droje  al  pat  hi  mijte :  hi  nemijte  hire  a  fot  awinne 
Ne  make  hire  icche  anne  fot:  of  pe  stede  pat  heo  was  inne 

IF  po  nome  hi  ropes  stronge  ynou:  &  to  fet  &  honden  tyde 
And  alle  pat  mi^te  per  nej  come:  faste  hi  drowe  &  breide 
A  pousend  men  mid  al  here  mayn:  hire  one  gonne  drawe 
110  And  euere  heo  lai  stille  as  ston:  hi  nemijte  hire  enes  wawe 
IF  What,  hou  gop  pis,  quap  pis  Iustise:  what  reisoun  mai  pis  beo 
pat  a  pousend  men  nemowe  hire  enes:  of  pe  stede  teo 
Sire  Iustise,  quap  pis  maide:  pu  huntest  aboute  nojt 
IF   For  pej  pu  haddest  jut  to  hem:  ten  pousend  ibrojt 
115  jut  ic  wolde  beo  for  |ou  alle:  ic  fele  bi  me  her 
pe  holi  vers  pat  seint  Dauid:  saip  in  pe  sauter 
pat  a  pousend  men  scholde  in  mie  side  falle:  &  to  grounde  beo 

ibrojt 

And  ten  pousend  in  mie  ri$t  half:  and  me  aprochi  no^t 
perfore  hit  is  al  for  nojt:  pat  pu  huntest  aboute 
120   God  is  strengere  pan  pu  beo:  perfore  nabbi  no  doute 
IF   pu  ert  wicche,  quap  pe  Iustise:  perof  me  mot  pe  bringe 
Mi  clerkes  &  myne  enchantours :  bynyme  schulle  pi  wicchinge 
His  clerkes  he  let  bringe  forp:  and  his  enchantours  echone 
And  hi  dude  here  enchantementz :  aboute  hire  alone 
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H   po  hi  hadde  ido  pat  hi  coupe:  pat  folc  gan  eft  draw 
12(i   And  euere  heolai  stille  as  anlml:  hi  nemijtehirenojt  enes  \va\v« 
po  lustise  po  he  isej  pis:  for  wrappe  was  \vd  m>j  wod 
Certes,  he  seide,  hire  wicchinge:  ne  schal  do  hire  no  god 
11   Stronge  temes  he  let  fecche:  of  Oxen  menie  on 
130   And  bringe  per  pat  maide  was:  and  teye  to  hire  echon 

He  let  hem  prikie  and  harli  faste:  hi  gonne  to  drawe  &tuicdi« 
And  euere  lai  pis  maide  stiller  hi  nemijte  hire  enes  icche 
Wei  ic  wene  wher  me  rnijte:  purf  enie  lasse  drawinge 
Enie  womman  an  vrpe  nou:  to  suche  folie  bringe 
135   Ac  for  alle  men  nabbep  nojt:  of  oxen  so  god  won 

Summe  pej  hit  fewe  beo:  mid  lasse  drawinge  wollep  gon 
H   Certes,  quap  pe  iustise:  oper  what  we  mote  do 

Wip  oper  ping  we  schulle  hire  welde:  whan  we  ne  mowenojtso 
Makiep  vpe  pe  hore  as  heo  lyp :  whan  we  ne  mowe  iwynne  hire 

henne 

140   As  strong  fur  as  je  mowe  make:  pat  heo  al  forbrenne 
H   po  pis  fur  was  strong  ymaked:  he  sat  amidde  wel  stille 
Ne  mijte  pat  fur  hire  enes  brenne:  ne  harmie  worp  a  fille 
po  nomen  hi  &  walde  pich:  and  brinston  wel  faste 
And  vpe  hire  tendre  bodi  naked:  al  seopinge  gonne  hit  cast* 
145   And  euere  sat  pis  maide  stille:  hit  ne  greuede  hire  noping 
Ac  prechede  euere  wip  glade  hurte:  of  ihesu  heuene  king 
If   po  nuste  pe  lipere  lustise:  what  he  mijte  do  more 
Whan  he  nemijte  pis  clene  ping:  ouercome  mid  his  lore 
A  scherp  swerd  he  let  &  kene:  purf-out  hire  prote  do 
150  To  bynyme  hire  speche:  and  hire  holi  lyf  also 

po  heo  was  purfout  pe  prote  ismyte:  pe  bet  heo  spac  ynouj 
And  prechede  jurne  of  ihesu  crist :  &  wel  smere  louj 
IT   je,  heo  seide,  pat  cristene  beop:  glade  &  blipe  je  beo 
Nou  ne  beo  je  adrad  of  noping:  for  gret  ioye  ic  iseo 
155   A  ioyful  tepinge  ic  jou  telle:  pat  sop  is  and  les  nojt 
pat  rijt  nou  is  holi  churche:  in  god  pees  ibrojt 
For  oure  tuei  wipcn-wyncp:  pat  haMu-p  ilu-o  so  jarc 
Deop  rijt  nou  to  nojt  ibrojt:  je  nc  port-  of  lu-ni  n<>;,t  care 
For  pe  lipere  Dioclk-ian:  pat  so  iiioclu1  harm  hap  ido 
160   Ipult  is  out  of  his  kynedom:  he  ne  conu-p  noiu-re  moro  pcrto 
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And  also  Maximian:  pat  so  liper  hap  ibeo 
Rijt  nou  deide  in  lipere  depe :  je  ne  scholle  hem  nomore  iseo 
pis  glade  tepinge  ic  jou  bringe:  pej  hi  fur  hunne  beo 
Ihered  beo  god  pat  ic  moste  pis  dai  alyue  iseo 

165  Ich  wole  jou  non  bitake  ihesu  crist:  for  ic  wole  fram  jou  wende 
Bringep  me  oure  louerdes  flesch :  for  pat  schal  beo  myn  ende 
Preostes  wende  forp  anon:  and  pat  folc  pat  per  stod 
And  fette  to  pis  holi  maide:  godes  flesch  and  his  blod 
po  heo  hit  hadde  vnderfonge:  and  hire  rijtes  also 

170  And  pe  oreisouns  were  alle  iseid :  pat  bifulle  perto 
Wip  pe  laste  word  heo  jaf  pe  gost:  as  hi  amen  sede 
Angles  al  jare  were:  hire  soule  to  heuene  lede 
per  heo  is  wip  ihesu  crist:  in  ioye  wipouten  ende 
Nou  god  for  pe  loue  of  hire :  ous  lete  pider  wende :  Amen. 

[Seint  Thomas  follows;  then  Seinte  Anastace,  Seint  Stephene, 
Lucian,  and  Seint  lohan  p'ewangelist  and  his  Miracles.] 
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Seint  Edward  pat  was  nou  late:  in  Engelond  oure  kyng 
Seint  lohan  p'ewangelist:  louede  purf  alle  ping 
Me  ne  scholde  him  noping  bidde:  for  loue  of  seint  lohan 
pat  he  mijte  do  wipoute  blame:  pat  he  ne  grantede  anon 
5   A  dai  per  com  a  pore  man:  wip  wel  dreorie  mod 

And  bad  him  for  seint  lohnes  loue :  pat  he  him  jeue  som  god 
Seint  Edward  bipojte  him  po:  he  nadd  nej  him  noping 
For  to  jyue  pis  pore  man:  wip  a  goldene  ring 
pis  ring  he  louede  wel  ynouj :  and  for  pe  loue  of  seint  lohan 

10  He  jaf  him  jut  pe  pore  man :  &  he  jeode  forp  anon 

11  per  after  ward  sippe  seint  lohan :  com  to  a  knijt  of  Engelond 
As  he  was  bijunde  see:  auentoures  to  afonde 

Wend,  he  seide,  whan  pu  horn  comest:  to  Edward  joure  kyng 
And  sai  him  pat  he  for  was  1  loue:  he  jaf  pisne  ring      [l whose 
15  Him  sende  here  his  ring  ajen:  and  ponkede  him  also 
IF  po  pis  knijt  com  to  Engelonde:  his  erande  he  gan  do 
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Seint  Edward  ikneu  pane  ring:  and  vnderstod  anon 
pat  pe  pouere  man  pat  lie  him  jaf :  was  pe  louerd  seint  lohn 
pulke  ring  is  jut  at  Westmynstre:  for  relik  ido 
-20   As  me  schewep  pelegrims:  per  ofte  comep  perto 
Nou  seint  lohn  p'ewangelist:  if  pi  wille  is 
Bidde  for  ous  pat  we  mote:  come  to  heuene  blis. 

[Gilbert's  and  Beket's  lives  (Percy  Society,)  follow.] 


XXIII.    JUDAS  ISCARIOT. 
(Harl.  MS.  2277.) 


Incipit  vita  lude  cariote: 

hulas  was  a  liper  brid:  pat  ihesu  solde  to  Rode 
2   Sum- what  me  maie  of  him  telle :  ac  lute  of  enie  gode 

For  me  ne  schal  no  whar:  of  him  wite  bote  ho  so  wole  lie 
4  Ruben  was  his  fader  icliped:  his  moder  Thiborie 

pis  ruben  in  ierusalem:  wonede  mid  his  wyue 
6   pej  here  sone  a  schrewe  were:  hi  were  of  gode  lyue 

As  pis  Ruben  bi  his  wyf:  anijt  ileye  hadde 
8  Harde  metinge  his  wyf  mette :  whar  of  he  sore  adradde 

Hire  pojte  heo  hadde  ibore  a  child:  pat  al  pe  wordle  was  lop 
10  And  al  pe  wordle  him  a-cursede:  and  was  wip  him  wrop 

And  pat  acursed  he  schulde  euere  beo :  while  pe  wordle  stodc 
12   And  al  his  cun  me  cursie  wolde:  for  such  a  liper  vode 

pis  wyf  was  wel  sore  adrad :  to  hire  louerd  heo  tolde  anon 
14  je,  he  seide,  hit  is  pe  mase:  and  also  hit  wole  gon 

Wel  ic  wot,  quap  pis  gode  wyf:  if  ic  am  mid  childe 
16   pat  hit  is  tokning  of  a  bern:  liper  and  vnmylde 

pis  wyf  rekenede  pe  tyme :  and  swipe  heo  gan  iwite 
18   And  yfele  pat  he  was  mid  childe:  and  pulke  tyme  bijiu1 

Sorie  heo  was  and  sore  of  drad:  hire  freondes  heo  tolde  ton 
20  Hi  nuste  what  hem  was  to  done:  po  pat  child  was  ibore 

Lop  hem  was  to  murprie:  here  flesch  and  here  blod 
Vnd  lop  a  bern  to  norischie:  so  liper  and  vngod 
IF   So  pat  he  seje:  a  barayl  atte  laste 
24  per  iune  hi  dude  pis  liper  child:  and  amidde  pe  see  hit  caste 
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pe  see  him  hurlede  vp  and  doun:  as  a  liper  clot 
26   Sippe  bit  caste  him  alond:  vpe  pe  yle  of  Cariot 

perfore  ludas  cariot:  euere  icleped  he  was 
28   For  in  pe  yle  of  Cariot:  ifonde  he  was  bi  cas 

pe  king  and  pe  quene  of  pe  lond:  togadere  were  longe 
30  Ac  hi  no  child  for  no  ping:  bituene  hem  nemijte  afonge 

So  pat  pe  quene  jeode  adai:  and  pleide  bi  pe  stronde 
32   In  pe  yle  of  Cariot:  pe  lipere  bern  heo  fonde 

po  heo  sej  hit  was  a  child:  manlich  and  fair 
34   Glad  heo  was  and  hopede :  of  him  to  habbe  an  heire 

Heo  let  hit  witie  in  preuite:  mid  childe  heo  hire  makede 
36   pe  king  and  al  pe  lond  also:  perof  were  wel  glade 

Sone  pe  tyme  heo  nom  forp :  pat  pe  child  scholde  beon  ibore 
38   Me  schowede  forp  pe  lipere  bern:  glad  was  pe  king  perfore 
II  po  he  sej  hit  fair  and  hende:  he  let  hit  nemne  ludas 
40  Hit  nis  no^t  al  god  pat  is  fair:  isene  per  hit  was 

pat  child  was  ido  in  gode  warde:  as  kinges  sone  scholde 
42    Sone  hit  ful  perafterward:  as  oure  louerd  hit  wolde 

pat  pe  quene  mid  childe  was :  of  hir  louerd  bijite 
44  Glad  were  bope  king  and  quene:  po  hi  hit  mijte  wite 

So  pat  heo  hadde  a  knaue  child:  pat  fair  and  gentyl  was 
46   pe  quene  vpe  him  hire  hurte  dude:  and  pe  lasse  vpe  ludas 
IF  pe  children  waxe  swipe  wel:  ludas  bigan  sone 
48   To  do  lipere  and  qued  ouer  al:  as  him  was  to  done 

Children  pat  he  com  to:  he  wolde  smyte  and  bete 
50   And  breke  here  armes  and  here  heued:  and  pat  god  lete 

To  pe  kinges  sone  he  hadde  enuie:  for  he  was  iloued  more 
52   Of  pe  quene  pan  he  were:  hit  of  pojte  him  sore 

perfore  he  alto-beot  pat  child:  whan  he  mijte  hit  one  wite 
54  Ac  pe  quene  him  beot  sore  ajen :  whan  heo  hit  mijte  vnderjite 

Ac  perfore  nolde  he  neuere  bileue :  for  neuere  ichasted  he  nas 
56   So  pat  pe  quene  vpbreid  adai:  pat  he  fyndling  was 

After  pulke  tyme  pis  lipere  ping:  pat  child  hatede  ynouj 
58  He  awaitede  his  tyme  wel:  and  priueliche  hit  slouj 
II  po  ne  perste  he  no  leng  abide:  leste  he  hadde  his  dom 
60   Stilleliche  he  wende  to  ierusalem :  me  nuste  whar  he  bicom 

per  was  pilatus:  of  pe  lond  lustise 
62   pis  ludas  anon  vnder  him:  leuede  in  seruise 
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So  wel  he  louede  him  anon:  pat  styward  In-  him  made 
(54   Of  al  his  ping,  and  het  his  men:  do  ]>ut  In-  hade 

pat  o  schrewe  wip  pat  oper:  maister  was  as  rijt  is 
(U;    For  ech  ping  louep  his  iliche:  so  saip  pe  boc  iwvs 

For  pej  in  al  a  contray:  bote  tueie  schrewes  nere 
(>S    jut  lii  wolde  felawes  beo:  if  he  to-gadere  were 
II    So  pat  pis  tuei  schrewen:  pe  louerd  and  pe  stiward 
70   Adai  jeode  alone  pleye:  vnder  an  orchard 

Swipe  faiiv  aples:  pilatus  isej  perinne 
72   Clembe  ouer  he  bad  ludas:  and  some  perof  iwinne 

ludas  brae  pe  jard  anon:  and  sone  was  in  ibrojt 

74  His  owe  fader  orchard  hit  was:  ac  napeles  he  nuste  hit  nojt 
Com  pegode  man  pat  was  his  fader:  and  eschte  him  what  he  were 

7G    And  bi  was  leue  he  brae  his  jard :  and  what  he  dude  per 
ludas  seide  ic  wole  her  beo:  maugre  pi  tep  bifore 

75  And  of  pis  applen  habbe  and  bere:  pej  pu  hit  haddest  is  won 
^1    pis  gode  man  was  anuyed:  of  pis  liper  answer*.  • 

80    pe  Bchrewe  he  misdude  ajen:  he  nemijte  noleng  forbere 

So  pat  lii  lu-me  aiper  oper bipe top:  and  makede  stronge  wound.- 
82   pe  schrewe  was  strengere  pan  his  fader:  and  brojte  him  sone  to 

g[r]unde 

So  pat  he  smot  him  wip  a  ston:  bihynde  in  pe  pate 
84   pat  al  pe  sculle  to-daschte:  pe  brayn  ful  out  penile 

So  pat  he  slouj  his  owe   fader:  and   [)o  me  mijte  wite 
86   pat  his  moder  mette  of  him  sop:  po  he  was  bijito 

jut  were  his  fader  betere:  habbe  ibrojt  him  of  dawe 
iss   As  sone  as  he  was  ibore:  pan  lie  hadde  him  asla\\< 

Of  p'aplen  pat  pe  schrewe  whan:  and  of  pe  peren  al>o 
90   And  bar  pilatus  and  tolde  him:  hou  he  hadde  ido 
H  Pilatus  wende  anoper  daie:  to  pe  gode  manes  house 

\nd  jaf  ludas  al  his  god:  and  makede  liim  wedden  his  spouse 
For  he  was  maister  &  lustise:  he  mijte  do  vnriu  ynouj 
94   po  weddede  pe  schrewe  his  owe  moder:  and  his  fader  aslou; 
IF    As  pis  gode  wyf  lai  anijt  :  hi  hire  selirewe  louerd  pere 
'.)('>    Ileo  gan  to  sike  swipe  sore:  he  eschte   whi  hit   \\  • 
IT    Certes,  sire,  (piap  pis  wyf:  wel  anhte  ic  sike  - 
ljs    \Vo  anil  sorewe  me  coinep  to:  none  wommaii  more 
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Glad  ne  blipe  ne  worpe  ic  neuer:  whan  ic  me  bipenche 
100  For  ic  nadde  neuere  sone  bote  on:  and  him  ic  let  adrenche 

Sippe  ic  fond  mie  louerd  aslawe:  y  not  in  whiche  wise 
102   And  myn  vnponkes  ic  am  iwedded:  wip  strengpe  of  pe  iustise 

po  ludas  ihurde  pis :  sorie  he  was  ynouj 
104   Certes,  he  seide,  ic  am  pi  sone:  and  mi  fader  ic  aslouj 

po  was  pis  gode  wyf  soriere:  pan  heo  euere  were 
10G   Sone,  heo  seide,  what  mowe  we  do:  pat  we  ischryue  nere 

IF  ludas  ihurde  of  oure  louerd  telle :  pat  he  an  vrpe  jeode 
108   pat  he  halp  menie  man:  in  siknesse  and  in  neode 

purf  his  moder  red  to  schrifte:  to  oure  louerd  he  wende 
110  Repentant  he  was  and  wilnede:  his  lyf  to  amende 

So  pat  he  suede  oure  louerd  longe :  to  wite  of  his  manere 
112   Oure  louerd  him  makede  his  disciple:  to  beo  apostles  ifere 

Sippe  oure  louerd  him  makede  apostle:  to  fondi  his  mod 
114   And  sippe  pursberer  of  his  pans:  to  spene  al  his  god 

For  meni  men  jyue  oure  louerd  god:  pat  were  of  gode  pojt 
116   To  susteynie  his  apostles:  oper  nadde  he  nojt 

Ac  po  ludas  wipinne  was:  and  his  mijte  founde 
118   Of  oure  louerdes  god  pat  he  wiste:  he  stal  al  to  grounde 

Whan  he  mijte  of  eche  ping:  pe  teoping  he  wolde  stele 
120  A  schrewe  he  was  al  his  lyf:  y  ne  maie  no  leng  hele 

Wei  wiste  oure  louerd  pas:  and  al  his  liper  dede 
122   Ac  napeles  he  moste  fulfille:  pat  pe  prophetes  sede 

IF   Seinte  Marie  Magdaleyne:  to  oure  louerd  com 
124   To-fore  his  swete  passioun :  and  moche  oignement  wip  hire  nom 

His  fet  heo  wosch  wip  hire  teres:  and  wipede  wip  hire  her 
126  Wip  pis  swete  oignement:  heo  smired  oure  louerd  per 

ludas  of  pojte  pis  ille :  for  hit  moche  worp  was  « 

128   And  seide  pat  hit  was  vuele  ido:  pat  hit  isold  nas 

preo  hondred  pans  hit  was  worp:  and  permide  me  mijte  fille 
130  Menie  pore  man  afingred:  ho  so  hit  moste  sille 

pat  he  seide  for  he  wolde:  if  pe  boxes  hadde  ibeon  isolde 
132   Habbe  ispend  and  to  him:  pe  teoping  iholde 

pe  teoping  perof  was  prettie  pans:  sore  him  of-pojte  perfore 
134   pat  so  menie  pans  of  his  peofpe:  scholde  fram  him  beo  ilore 

perfore  oure  louerd  for  prettie  pans:  he  solde  mid  vnrijte 
136   pat  lie  pe  teoping  of  pulke  boxes :  to  him  keouerie  mijte 
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Him  suede  eche  liperi  pewe:  for  he  louede  barct  and  stryf 
138   He  was  strong  peof  and  man  quellere:  and  also  he  endedehislyfe 

And  suche  men  schulde  anhongebco:  andpo  nonianhit  noldrdo 
140  Him  silf  he  heng  vp  a  treo:  for  such  dep  he  scholde  to 

His  wombe  to-berste  amidde  atuo:  po  he  schulde  deye 
142   His  gvttes  fulle  to  grounde:  menie  men  hit  iseye 

per  wende  out  a  liper  gost:  atte  moup  hit  nemijte 
144   For  he  custe  er  oure  louerd:  perwip  mid  vnrijte 

Nou  swete  louerd  pat  purf  ludas:  isold  wer  to  pe  treo 
14G   Schuld  ousframpelipere  stede:  perweweneppathebeo:  Amen. 


XXIV.    PILATE. 
(Harl.MS.2277.) 

Pilatus  was  a  liper  man:  and  com  of  liper  more 
Bituene  a  king  and  a  fol  womman:  in  spousbreche  ibore 
pe  king  Tims  was  an  hej  man:  and  of  grete  fame 
Bi  a  melewardes  doujter  he  lai:  Pila  was  hire  name 

5   And  bijat  on  hire  vnder  pe  querne:  pe  lipere  bern  bi  cas 
pe  meleward  pat  hire  fader  was:  atus  ihote  was 
For  pe  doujter  pat  het  Pile:  and  pe  fader  Atus 
Of  here  beire  name  me  makede  anne:  and  clipede  him  pilatu> 
pe  child  wax  and  wel  ipej:  and  po  hit  was  of  preo  jeiv 

10  pe  moder  hit  sende  to  his  fader:  for  he  was  of  gret  pon 
pe  king  hit  louede  swipe  wel:  and  let  hit  wel  lere 
Bi  pe  quene  he  hadde  anoper  child:  bope  in  one  jere 
pat  child  pat  was  rijt  bijute:  and  pilatus  also 
To  norisschi  and  to  lere  wel:  to-gadere  were  ido 

15  As  hi  wexe  hi  toppede  ofte:  per  nas  bituene  hem  no  lone 
Ac  pat  child  rijt  bijute:  euer  was  aboue 

f   Pilatus  awaitede  his  poynt:  and  pojte  to  julde  his  while 
He  stal  adai  stilleliche:  and  slouj  pat  child  wip  gyle 

U   po  pe  king  pis  ihurde:  he  was  sorie  ynouj 

"20    lie  nuste  what  do  wip  po  schn-w*-:  pat  hia  rijt  sonc  so  sl«»u? 
He  pojte  if  lie  hit  slow*-:  pat  hit  were  doblr  wo 
And  pat  lie  iinnufe  Mipc  lu-o:    whan    he  him  is«-;,«-  o\Nhar  gt> 
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IT   p'emperour  to  him  sende:  after  truage  of  his  londe 

pe  king  him  bipojte  hou  he  mijte  best:  paye  him  of  his  sonde 

25   Pilatus  he  sende  pider:  as  hit  were  in  ostage 

For  p'emperour  him  scholde  sle:  whan  him  faillede  of  his  truage 
He  sende  him  word  pat  he  nadde:  children  bote  him  on 
And  for  al  pe  god  alyue :  he  nolde  his  lyf  forgon 
And  bote  he  at  his  daye:  sende  his  truage 

30  Hi  his  sone  do  what  he  wolde:  as  rijt  is  bi  ostage 

H   pemperour  him  louede  moche :  ac  of  his  schreuhede  nuste  he  nojt 
pe  kinges  sone  of  france  ek:  was  in  hostage  pider  ibrojt 
He  was  bet  biloued  pan  pilatus:  pej  hi  felawes  were 
And  for  pat  on  was  god  and  pat  oper  schrewe :  gode  felawes 

neuere  hi  nere 

35  pe  schrewe  awaitede  wel  his  tyme:  for  he  was  fel  ynouj 
Bituene  hem  silue  stilleliche:  his  felawe  he  slouj 
pemperour  him  nom  anon:  he  nuste  what  wip  him  do 
He  wolde  him  sle,  ac  his  consail :  ne  jaf  him  nojt  perto 
And  seide  he  was  toward:  swipe  hardie  man  mid  alle 

40   Of  a  such  man  mijte  moche  god:  in  to  al  pe  contray  bifalle 

1   Schulle  we  lete  quap  p'emperour:  a  manquellere  alyue  go 
Sire  sire  quap  pis  oper:  pu  hast  menie  a  fo 
And  such  man  if  he  bileuep  forp:  gret  god  maie  pe  do 
And  if  lawe  of  londe  nele :  pat  pu  him  lete  so  go 

45  Wel  pu  wost  pat  in  pe  yle  of  Ponce :  schrewen  per  beop  ynowe 
per  com  neuere  lustise:  pat  hi  sone  ne  slowe 
perfore  pu  mijt  him  sende  pider:  to  beo  lustise  of  pulke  yle 
And  bote  he  beo  queyntere  pan  enie  oper:  he  ne  scapep  nojt  a 

gyle 

And  if  he  pat  loud  chastep  wel :  and  bringep  vnder  fote 
50  He  worp  man  wipoute  peer :  if  he  duri  mote 
IF  po  pilatus  was  pider  isend:  he  wiste  wel  pe  gyle 

And  pe  maner  enquerede  of  pe  lond:  po  he  cam  in  to  pe  yle 
He  spac  faire  and  mylde:  and  was  euere  stille 
Wip  fair  speche  and  quentise:  he  hadde  of  hem  his  wille 
55   Hi  dude  al  after  his  wille:  and  hulde  him  euere  lustise 

per  nemijte  so  neuere  non:  beo  in  none  wise 
t   po  p'emperour  ihurde  pat  he  mijte:  pat  lipere  folc  so  pewe 
He  ne  huld  non  so  queynte  man:  as  he  huld  pe  schrewe 
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Of  his  queyntise  me  spac  wide :  bi  daye  and  bi  nyjte 

60  Hou  he  amaistrede  pe  yle  of  ponce:  as  neuere  no  man  ne  mijtc 

GO*  For  he  amaistrede  and  ascapede :  pe  yle  of  ponce  so  wel 
Ponce  pilatus  me  him  clipep:  in  crede  and  godspt-l 

II   pe  king  herodes  pat  was :  po  king  bi  kynde 

Of  pe  lond  of  ierusalem :  and  of  Galilee  and  ynde 

Of  pilatus  he  hurde  ynouj:  of  his  wit  and  his  queyntise 

G5   Glad  and  blipe  he  wolde  beo:  to  habbe  such  a  lustise 
Noble  jiftes  he  him  jaf:  and  fondede  in  alle  wise 
If  he  wolde  out  of  pat  lond:  and  leue  in  his  seruise 
So  pat  pilatus  com  to  him:  and  such  consail  hi  toke 
pat  more  pan  half  his  kynedom:  he  tok  him  to  loke 

70   To  beo  maister  of  ierusalem :  and  also  of  ynde 
In  his  owe  lond  he  athuld :  Galilee  of  his  kynde 
po  pilatus  hadde  per  longe:  pe  maistrie  fur  and  nher 
He  gan  to  cupe  what  he  was:  po  he  sej  his  poer 
For  ech  schrewe  wole  abide  his  tyme:  to  cupe  his  felonit- 

75   He  gaderede  tresour  and  oper  god:  ynouj  in  his  baillir 

And  wende  to  Cezar  pemperour:  pat  was  maister  ouer  pe  kinge 
Of  tresour  and  oper  god  ynouj:  largeliche  he  gan  him  bringe 
And  jaf  him  wip  pat  he  moste:  pe  baillie  holde  pere 
Of  him  as  he  dude  of  herodes:  his  kynedom  pej  hit  were 

If   pemperour  pat  was  pe  kinges  louerd:  sone  him  bipojte 

81   And  gladliche  nom  pe  tresour:  pat  pilatus  him  brojte 
And  grantede  pilatus  al  pat  lond:  to  holde  bi  maistrie 
pat  he  huld  er  of  herodes :  per  was  gret  trecherie 
He  wende  aje  to  ierusalem:  and  to  ynde  also 

85   As  louerd  he  dude  alle  his  hestes:  po  he  cam  perto 
Herodes  sende  after  him:  to  accountie  after  will*- 
Pilatus  spac  purf  pemperour:  and  ne  jaf  nojt  worp  aiillc 
po  herodes  isej  pe  trecherie :  and  pe  lipere  falshede 
He  huld  him  bitrayd  purf  felonie:  he  nuste  what  to  ivdr 

90   po  he  sej  pat  he  ne  mijte:  vndo  pemperoures  dede 
Pilatus  he  acursede  ilome:  for  his  lipere  falslu-dc 
And  po  lie  ne  mijte  him  oper  do:  botc  wrapp«-  him  bar  mid  ri;,l<- 
So  givt  wrappo  hem  was  bittu-iu1:  pat  no  totiii'i-  liit  t«-lh-  in-  i 
pe  wrappe  ilaste  forte  ouiv  loiu-rd:  to  d»-pf  scliold««  go 

95    Ac  for  aipor  to  opt-r  s«Mid»-:  aeorded  hi  \v«-n-  po 

h 
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IF  pe  while  pilatus  in  his  lond:  louerd  and  sire  was 
ludas  pat  oure  louerd  solde:  to  him  com  bi  cas 
His  steward  he  him  makede  anon:  gode  freond  hi  were 
For  tuei  schrewen  wollep  freond  beo :  pej  no  mo  men  nere 

100  ludas  was  per  his  steward:  forte  he  his  fader  aslouj 

And  forte  he  wedde  his  owe  moder :  wip  grete  stren^pe  and  wouj 
IF   Suppe  god  was  ynome:  and  sjchulde  beo  to  depe  ido 
Pilatus  purf  pe  gy wene  wille :  him  demde  perto 
For  pe  gywes  in  ierusalem:  in  here  poer  him  nomc 

105   perfore  hi  ne  mijte  him  quelle  no^t:  bote  purf  his  dome 
Longe  after  pat  he  was  ded:  he  repentede  him  ilome 
He  ne  perste  nojt  for  pemperour:  perfore  come  at  Rome 
Ac  euere  him  huld  at  Jerusalem:  among  pe  gywes  faste 
Ac  sore  he  dradde  pemperour:  pat  he  him  slowe  atte  laste 

110  Longe  hit  ful  perafterward :  pat  pemperour  was  sek 
In  strong  vuele  and  wel  long:  pat  he  nas  noman  ilek 
Leches  he  let  fecche  wide :  ac  him  ne  mijte  hele  non 
So  pat  his  o  messager:  to  ierusalem  com  gon 
Longe  and  wide  he  eschte  per:  after  sum  god  leche 

115  To  a  womman  he  com  pat  het  veronike:  pat  heo  scholde  him  to 

sum  on  teche 

Alias,  quap  pe  womman:  if  pu  haddest  hider  igon 
pe  while  pe  prophete  her  was:  pi  wille  hadde  beo  idon 
IF    A  whar,  quap  pe  messager  po:  pe  prophete  beo  bicome 
Certes,  quap  veronike:  pe  gywes  him  habbep  ynome 

120   To  depe  him  hi  brou^te  on  pe  rode:  purf  pilatus  dome 
perfore  he  ne  perste  neuer  eft:  bifore  jou  come  at  Rome 
pe  while  pe  prophete  her  was :  gret  ioye  ic  hadde  midde  alle 
Him  to  nej  beo :  if  hit  mijte  so  bifalle 
And  po  y  ne  mijte  nej  him  beo:  ic  him  bad  a  bone 

125  pat  ich  mijte  ofte  his  forme  iseo:  he  me  grantede  sone 
IF  Mi  keuerchief  ic  him  bitok :  and  he  wond  hit  aboute  his  face 
pat  ech  man  mijte  wel  iseo:  his  mijte  and  his  grace 
For  per  he  leuede  his  owe  forme:  pat  in  his  face  was 
In  ech  poynt  po  he  hit  me  tok:  pat  no  defaute  per  nas 

130  pulke  forme  is  me  bileued:  pat  ich  mijte  igladed  beo 

purf  pe  sijt  pat  is  him  so  iliche:  whan  y  ne  mai  him  silue  iseo 
Hadde  pi  louerd  pemperour:  pe  forme  iseje  ene 
Ich  wot  he  were  hoi  anon:  and  of  his  vuel  clene 
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Dame,  mercie,  quap  pe  messager:  maie  pulke  ymage  ojt 

i;;.~>   For  enie  gold  oper  siluer1:  to  pemperour  beo  ibrojt 
pat  nis  nojt,  quap  pis  wyf:  for  al  his  gold  iwis 
Bugge  ne  mijte  pe  leste  hurne:  pat  peron  is 
Ac  ic  wole,  quap  pe  wyfe:  wip  pe  to  him  wende 
If  oure  louerd  him  wole  bote:  purf  his  forme  him  sende 
If   Heo  wende  forp  wip  pis  messager:  and  po  heo  com  to  Koine 

141   pemperour  hi  tolde  al  pis:  po  hi  to  him  come 
H   Anon  po  he  pe  ymage  isej:  he  was  ol  anon 

He  honourede  w.el  veronike:  heo  ne  moste  fram  him  gon 
pe  ymage  he  athuld  pat  hit  ne  com:  neuereft  out  of  Rome 

145   In  seint  peteres  churche  hit  is:  as  men  iseop  ilome 
If   po  eschte  he  whar  oure  louerd  were:  and  whar  he  sippe  bicome 
Veronike  him  seide  hou  pe  gywes:  to  stronge  depe  him  nome 
And  hou  pilatus  his  lustise :  pe  dom  jaf  perto 
If   Ou  lipere  man,  quap  pemperour:  hap  he  itake  on  so 

150   Assentede  he  to  pe  gywes:  and  nas  nojt  of  here  lawe 

Ich  wole  if  ic  maie  to  him  come:  anhonge  him  oper  todrawe 
Alias  pulke  holi  man:  pat  he  let  bringe  of  daw 
Ich  wot  pe  gywes  beop  wel  liper:  hi  wolde  beo  perof  fawe 
In  faire  manere  he  let  sende:  after  pilatus  sone 

155   pat  he  come  to  him  as  to  his  louerd:  as  rijt  was  to  dmir 
Ac  pilatus  sende  ane  lettre:  to  his  louerd  er 
pat  he  forjeue  him  his  wrappe:  pat  he  to  him  ber 
And  pat  he  was  gulteles  of  pe  dep :  pat  me  vpe  him  sede 
And  pat  pe  gywes  him  slowe:  al  wipoute  his  rede 

160   Ac  a  strong  tempest  in  pe  see:  his  messager  gan  dryue 
In-to  pe  lond  of  galilee:  and  per  he  gan  ariue 
Ac  vaspasian  pat  was  per  maister:  pe  messager.  fasti'  iiom 
So  pat  nej  pemperour:  pe  messager  neuere  ne  com 
If   po  pemperoures  messager:  to  pilatus  was  iconic 
Vnd  pilatus  hadde  of  him:  his  erande  ynome 
He  wende  pat  his  owe  messager:  to  pemperour  hadde  nveiul 
And  pat  he  hadde  forjeue  him  his  wrapp*-:  and  ath-r  him  iscnd 
Ouiv   lonerdi-s  r.urtol   he  diule  on:   pat   lie   \viste  eiier  \\el 
pat    vusued   was  ofpivd:  as  hit   saip  in  pe 
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170  Wip  wel  glade  chere:  he  wende  to  pemperour 

And  grette  him  po  he  com  him  to :  wip  wel  gret  honoure 
IT   So  wrop  wip  noman  vnder  sonne:  pemperour  nas  bifore 
As  he  wip  pilatus  was:  for  his  dep  he  hadde  iswore 
And  for  he  hadde  oure  lordes  curtel:  on  whan  he  bifore  him  com 

175  His  hurte  was  al  swaged:  wip  grete  ioie  he  him  nom 

He  makede  mid  him  al  pe  ioye:  pat  man  mijte  mid  oper  do 

For  virtu  of  pe  holi  curtel:  and  his  men  also 

Anon  so  he  was  out  of  his  sijt:  his  op  he  swor  anon 

pat  to  stronge  depe  he  wolde  him  bringe:  if  he  mijte  him  ofgon 

180   Ac  gret  ioye  he  makede  mid  alle:  whan  he  to  him  com 

And  euere  whan  he  fram  him  was :  he  iuggede  him  stronge  dom 
pis  maner  ileste  longe:  pat  alle  pat  ihurde  pis  cas 
Wondrede  moche  of  pemperour:  pat  he  vnstable  was 
So  atte  laste  pis  pilatus:  as  oure  louerde  hit  wolde 

185   His  curtel  he  stripte  of  bi  cas :  as  he  neuere  ne  scholde 
And  com  so  bifore  pemperour:  and  he  anon  him  nom 
He  swor  his  more  op  anon:  pat  he  to  wropere  hele  per  com 
Sai,  he  seide,  pu  wrecche  man:  sai  what  hastou  ido 
Slowe  pu  pe  holi  prophete:  to  wropere  hele  dudestou  so 
If   Certes  sire,  quap  pilatus:  y  ne  dude  him  nojt  to  depe 

191    Beo  iknowe,  quap  pemperour:  for  pu  mijt  as  epe 

Bote  pe  lipere  gywes,  quap  pilatus:  to  pe  depe  him  brojte 
Wipoute  pe,  quap  pemperour:  neuere  such  ping  hi  ne  wrojte 

I  Certes  sire,  quap  pilatus:  y  ne  maie  nojt  ofsake  pis 
195  pat  y  ne  demde  him  to  depe:  ac  ic  moste  nede  iwis 

For  penqueste  vpe  him  seide:  pat  he  destruyde  oure  lawe 
And  lawe  jifp  pat  alle  suche:  me  scholde  bringe  of  dawe 
And  ic  J>er  pat  pi  iustise  was:  purf  pin  heste  and  pi  rede 
Moste  nede  jyue  pe  dom:  whan  penqueste  sede 

II  Whan  pu  vnderjete,  quap  pemperour:  pe  gywene  falshede 
201   Whi  naddestou  ispeke  per  aje:   and  desturbed  pe  lipere  dede 

God  hit  wot,  quap  pilatus:  and  ierusalem  also 
pat  ic  was  per  ajen  bi  mie  mijte:  pat  he  nere  to  depe  ido 
Ac  hi  were  vpe  him  alle  so  faste :  pat  me  ne  mijt  mid  no  lawe 
205  Whan  penqueste  passede:  bote  he  were  ibrojt  of  dawe 
H   If  pu  ne  mijtest  mid  rijte  him  sauue:  pemperour  po  sede 
Hou  perstestou  wipoute  mie  red:  do  such  a  lipere  dede 
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Certes  sire,  quap  pilatus:  y  ne  male  wipsigge  nojt 
pat  ic  perof  IK-  misdude:  in  gulte  ic  am  ibrojt 

:'1<)   And  me  schal  bi  pe,  quap  pemperour:  as  bi  a  guide  man  do 
pu  schalt  passi  bi  iugement:  for  pu  toke  on  so 
In  strong  prisoun  and  swipe  durk:  sone  he  let  him  (•;• 
pat  he  ne  sej  fot  ne  honde:  he  let  him  bynde  faste 
So  longe  he  laie  in  prisoun:  in  hunger  and  in  pyne 

'215   pat  his  lyrnes  clonge  awei:  his  bodie  gan  al  fordwyne 

He  haddr  leouere  his  depperan:  his  lymes  soforclonge  to  nojte 
So  hi  dude  alle  tofore  here  dep :  pat  oure  louerde  to  depe  brojte 
H   A  dai  as  pe  gailer:  into  prisoun  com 

Pilatus  cride  so  dulfulliche :  pat  gret  deol  to  him  he  norn 

•220   "Haue  reupe  of  me,  sire,  he  seide:  for  pin  owe  gentrice 
Wei  pu  wost  knyjt  ic  am:  and  while  was  hej  Justice 
And  nou  ic  her  clynge  awei:  and  no  sijt  iseo  wip  eye 
Let  me  enes  per  charite:  iseo  sijt  er  ic  deye" 
pe  gayler  hadde  reupe  of  him :  such  man  he  hadde  ibeo 

•J2.">   And  of  prisoun  ladde  him  out:  pe  wordle  forto  seo 
1F  po  pilatus  com  to  lijte:  as  pe  hoc  hap  itold 

And  isej  his  bodie  alforswarted :  his  hurte  ful  ful  cold 
"Alias  he  seide  pis  dai  abide:  pat  ich  euere  com  in  lijt 
Sire  Renald  for  pi  curteisie:  grante  me  ane  bone 

230   jif  me  an  appel  to  etc:  for  ic  hit  mate  do  sone" 
pc  gayler  him  tok  an  appel:  he  seide  hit  was  vnrijt 
Vnpared  an  appel  take:  an  hej  man  oper  a  knijt 
Such  wrecche  as  ic  nou  am:  ic  was  while  hej  lustise 
Len  me  a  knyf  pis  appel  to  parie :  for  pin  owe  gentrise 
po  pe  gayler  him  tok  a  knyfe:  him  silue  he  slou|  anon 
And  smot  him  deope  in  pe  bodte:  and  lai  ded  as  a  ston 
po  pe  tepinge  com  to  pemperour:  pat  bodie  he  let  take 
And  caste  hit  wipoute  pe  toun:  among  olde  walles  forsake 
per  ne  wende  noman  perforp:  aboute  in  none  side 

240  pat  he  nas  lame  oper  wod:  oper  sum  aiirntnmv  him  gan  hitido 
per  was  pundre  and  lijtninge:  and  gret  tempest  per  about. » 
pat  hi  were  with'S  and  adrad:  pat  hi  ne  perste  no  \vhar  at-n>ui«- 
So  pat  pemperour  let  take:  pi-  \yivolu-  licanu-  attc  laste 
And  here  hit  to  pe  watero  of  tybro:  and  perinne  hit  < 
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245   po  com  per  a  gret  tempest:  pat  per  aboute  wel  wide 

pat  schipes  adreynte  pere  menie  on:  per  aboute  in  eche  side 
11   Al  pe  contray  per  aboute  hem  dradde :  and  nom  hem  to  rede 
And  in-to  a  watere  fur  fram  men:  pis  licame  gonne  lede 
Bituene  hulles  and  wyldernisse:  and  perinne  hi  him  caste 

250  pe  pundre  smot  per  anon:  and  pe  lijtinge  wel  faste 
pat  bodie  flet  vp  and  doun:  icast  her  and  pere 
Mid  weder  and  tempest  of  water:  pat  ech  man  hadde  fere 
Amidde  pe  water  per  stod  a  roche:  po  pe  licame  was  per  nej 
pe  roche  clef  amidde  atuo :  as  al  pat  folc  isej 

255  And  as  an  arewe  schet  of  a  bwe:  pat  bodie  schet  perinne 
pe  roche  schet  to-gadere  anon:  po  pat  bodie  was  wip-inne 
And  pe  wrecche  bodie  per  lyp:  ^ut  to  pis  day 
Moche  wo  jut  per  is  per  aboute:  as  me  iseo  maie 
pus  pilatus  endede  his  lyf:  as  he  wel  wel  worpe  was 

260  God  schulde  ech  cristenene  man:  fram  so  dulful  cas.  Amen. 

hie  fmiuntur  gesta.  Maledictorum .  lude  et  Pilati. 


[End  of  the  MS.  Harl.  2277.] 


XXV.    A  SONG  OF  MERCI. 

(Duplicate  of  theVernonMS.,  Brit.Mus.  Additional  MS.  22,283,  fol.128,  back, 

col.  2.) 

Bi  west,  vnder  a  wilde*  wode  syde. 
2   In  a  launde .  per  i .  was  lent . 

Wlanke  deor.  on  grounde  gan  glide. 
4   And  lyouns  raunpyng.  vppon  bente. 

Beores.  woluus.  with  moupes  wide. 
6  pe  smale  bestes1.  pei  al  to-rent. 

per  haukes  vnto  pare2  pray  pei  hyde. 
8   Of  whuche  .to  on .  i .  toke  goode 3  tent . 

*  The  Bodleian  copy  generally  has  y  where  the  Brit.  Mus.  one  has  i, 
—  as  in  wylde  and  glyde,  line  3,-— and  i>t  for  the  Br.  Mus.  fit-,  also  a 
final  e  after  the  t  of  rent,  tent,  hent,  ment,  1.  6,  7,  9,  11.  It  has  also  more 
capitals  for  the  nouns ;  and  more  metrical  points,  which  are  printed  here. 

1  Beestes.      2  heore.      3  tok  god. 
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A  merlyon.  a  brid  hedde  '  bent. 
10   And  in  hir2  foot,  heo  gan  hit  briii^r. 

Ilil  coupe  not  speke.  but  pus  bit  inciii . 
12   How  merci  passep  alle  pinge. 

Merci  was  in  pat.  bryddes3  Muvnde. 
14   But  perof  kneuj.  pe  liauk  non. 

For  in  hire  foot.  hea  gan  hit  bynde. 
16   And  heolde  hit  stiile.  as  eni  stem. 

Heo  dud  after,  pe  cours  of  kymK-. 
18   And  fleij  in-to  a  treo  anon. 

porw  kynde.  pe  brid  gan  Merci  fynde. 
20  For  on  pe  morwe .  heo  let*  hit  gon . 

Ful  stiile  .i.  stod.  my  self  al  on. 
22   To  herken.  how  pat  bryd  gan  synge 

A-wey  wol  wende.  bope  murthe  and  mooii. 
24  And  Merci  passep .  strengpe  and  riht . 

Mony  a  wyse.  seo  we  may. 
26   God  ordeynet4  Merci.  most  of  miht. 

To  beo  a-boue.  his  werkes  ay. 
28  Whou  deore  Ihesu.  schal  beo5  diht. 

To  demen  vs.  at  domes  day. 
30   Vr  sunne  wol  beo.  so  muche  in  siht . 

We  schul  not  wite.  what  we  schul  say. 
.;_'   Ful  fresliche6.  riht  wol  vs  affray. 

And  blame  vs  for .  vr  mislyuyng . 
34   pen  dar  non  persone 7 .  for  vs  to  pray . 

But  Merci.  passep  alle  pinge8. 
1   Riht  wolde  sle  vs.  for  vr  sunne9. 

Miht  wol  don.  execucion. 
38   And  rihtwis  god .  penne  10  wol  bigyinie . 

Forto11  reherse  vs.  pis  resoun. 
40  I  made  pe  Mon .  jif  pat  pou  mynne . 

Of  feture .  liche .  myn  owne  fasoun . 
42   And  after  crepte.  in-to  pi  kymu-. 

And  for  pe  suffred  passioun . 

1  had.      -  hire.     3  Briddes.     »  heo.     4  ordeyncd.      3  he.     6  fersliche. 
7  p'se.      8  ping.       9  synne.       10  Rihtwyse  god .  pen.      l '  Forte. 
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44   Of  pornes  kene.  pen  was  pe  croun. 

Ful  scharpe.  vppon.  myn  bed  standyng. 
46   Myn  herte  12  blood,  ran  from  me  doun. 

And  i .  forjaf  pe .  alle  pinge  * . 
48   Myn  herte12  blood,  for  pe  gan  blede. 

To  buye  pe.  from  pe  fendes  blake2. 
50  And  i .  forjaf  pe .  pi  mysdede . 

What  hast  pou  suffred.  for  my  sake. 
52   Me  hungred.  pou  woldest  not  me  fede. 

Ne  neuer  my  furst .  ne  woldestou  slake . 
54  Whon  .i.  of  herborwe.  hedde  gret  nede. 

pou  woldest  not.  to  pin  hous  me  take. 
56   pou  seje  me  .a.  monge  todes  blake. 

Ful  longe.  in  harde  prisoun  lyng. 
58  Let  seo  what  vnswere.  constou  make. 

Where  were3  pou  kynde.  in  eny  ping. 
60   And  hou  .i.  whenched4.  al  pi  care. 

Lyft  vp  pin  eje5.  and  pou  maijt  se. 
62   My  woundes  wete .  blodi  al  bare . 

As  i .  was  rauht 6 .  on  roode  tre . 
64  pou  seje  me.  for  defaute  forfare. 

In  sekenes.  and  in  pouerte. 
66   jrt7  of  pi  good,  woldestou  not  spare. 

Ne  ones  come,  to  visite  me. 
68   Al  eorply  pinge1.  i.  jaf  to  pe. 

Bope  beest  and  fysche8.  and  foul  fleoyng 
70  And  tolde  pe.  hou  pat  charite. 

And  Merci.  passep  alleging. 
II  Hou  myhtou.  eny  Merci  haue. 

pat  neuer  desiredest .  non  to  do . 
74  pou  seje  me  naked,  and  elopes  craue.* 

Barehed.  and  Barefot.  gan  I.  go. 
76   On  me  pou  vochedest  no  ping  saue. 


13  B.M.hert.    i  ping.    2  B.  M.  feondes  bolde.    3Wherweore.    4 quenched. 
5  eije.      6  rau$t.      7  }it.      8  fisch. 

*  The  next  four  lines  are  from  the  Bodleian  copy,  and  are  not  in  the 
Brit.  Mus.  one. 
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But  beede  me  wende.  pi  wones  fro- 
78   pou  seje  me  ded.  aboue  to  graue. 
IT   On  bere.  seuen  dayes  and  mo. 
80   For  luytel  dette .  i .  oujte  pe  po . 

pou  forbed .  my  buryinge  l . 

pi  Pater  noster.  seide  not  so. 

For  Merci  passep .  alle  pinge . 
1T  peose  are  pe  werkes  of  Merci .  seuene . 

Of  whuche .  crist  wol  vs  areyne . 
86  pat  alle  schul  stoney.  wip  pat  steuene. 

pat  euer  tresoun.  mihte  ateyne. 
88   For  here2  but  yf3  we  make  vs  euene. 

per  may  no  miht.  ne  jiftes  jeyne. 
00  pen 4  to  pe  kyng  of  heuene . 

pe  bok  seip.  pat  we  schul  seyne. 
92   Wher  hastou  lord .  in  prisoun  leyne . 

Whon  were5  pou.  in  eorpe  dwellyng. 
94  Whon  seje  we  pe.  in  suche  peyne. 

Whon  askedst  pou .  vs  eny  ping . 
U   Whon  je  seje.  oper6.  blynd.  or  lame. 

pat  for  my  loue.  asked  jou  oujt. 
98   Al  pat  je  duden.  in  my7  name. 

Hit  was  to  me .  bope  dede 8  &  pouht . 
100  But  je  pat  hated,  cristendame. 

And  of  my  wrappe.  neuer  ne  rouht9. 
102   jour  seruise  schal .  be 10  endeles  schame . 

Helle  fuyr.  pat  slakes  nouht9. 
104   And  je.  pat  with  my  blood  .i.  bouht9. 

pat  loued  me.  in  joure  lyuynge. 
106   je  schul  haue.  pat  je  haue  souht9. 

Merci  pat  passep  alle  pinge. 
H  pis  tyme  schal  tyde .  hit  is  no  nay . 

And  wel  is  hym.  pat  hap  pat  grace. 
110   For  to  plese.  his  god  to  pay. 

And  Merci  sechep11.  while  he  hap  space. 


1  burning.      3  heer.      3  $if.      4  penne.      5  Whonno  weore.     6  ouper. 
7  myn.      8  deede.      9  tf  for  ht.      10  ben.      n  seche. 
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112   For  beo  vr  moupe.  crommed*  with1  clay. 

Wormes  blake.  wol  vs  enbrace. 
114   penne  is  too  late.  Mon.  in  goode  fay. 

To  seche  to  amende .  of  pi  trespace . 
116  With1  mekenes  pou  may.  heuene  purchase 

Oper  meede .  par  pe  non  bryng . 
118  But  knowe  pi  god.  in  vche  a  case. 

And  loue  hym  best .  of  eny  ping . 
IF   To  god  a2  mon.  were  holden  meste. 

To  loue.  and  his  wrappe  eschuwe. 
122   Now  is  non.  so  vnkuynde  a  beeste. 

pat  lasse  dop.  pat  weore  hym  duwe. 
124  For  beestes  and  foules.  more  and  leeste. 

pe  cours  of  kuynde3.  alle  pel  suwe. 
126   And  whon4  we  breken.  godes  heste. 

Ajeynes  kuynde.  we  ben  vn-trewe. 
128   For  kuynde  wolde .  pat  we  hym  knewe . 

And  dradde  hym  mosteb.  in  vre  doinge5. 
130  Hit  is  no  riht.  pat  he  vs  rewe. 

But  Merci  passep .  alle  pinge . 
f  Now  harlotrie6.  for  murpe  is  holde. 

And  vertues  turnen7.  in-to  vice. 
134  And  symonye .  hap  chirches  solde . 

And  lawe  is  waxen .  couetise . 
136   Vr  feip  is  frele.  to  flecche  and  folde. 

For  treupe  is  put.  to  luytel  prise. 
138   Vr 8  god .  is  glotonye .  and  golde . 

Dronkenes.  lecherie6  and  dyse. 
140  Lo  here9  vr  lust,  and  vr8  likyng. 

jet  jif  we  wole .  repent 10  and  rise . 
142   Merci  passep.  alle  pinge. 
IT   Vnlustily .  vr  lyf  we  lede . 
144  Monhod  and  we.  twynne  in  two. 

To  heuene  ne  helle.  take  we  non  hede. 
146  But  on  day  come,  a  noper  go. 


a  ?  quomined.        *  \yt.        2  and.        3  kynde.        4  whonne.      b  most. 
5  doing.      6  y  for  ie.      7  tornen.      8  Vre.      9  heer.      10  repente. 
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Who  is  a  Maistcr.  now  but  meede. 
148   And  pruude.  pat  wakened  al  vr  wo. 

We  stunt  noper ' .  for  schame  ne  drede . 
150  To  teren  vr  god.  from  top  to  to. 

For-swere  his  soule.  his  hert  al-so2. 
152   And  alle  pe  Membres3.  pat  we  con4  rnynge. 

Ful  harde  vengeaunce.  wol  falle  o5  po. 
154  But  Merci  passep  alle  ping6. 

U   And  corteis  kriihthod.  and  clergye. 
156   pat  wont  were  vices .  to  forsake . 

Are  now  so  roted7.  in  rybaudye. 
158  pat  oper  murthes.  lust  hem  not  make. 

A  wey  is  gentel.  curtesye8. 
160  And  lustines.  his  leue  hap  take. 

We  loue  so  sloupe.  and  harlotrie. 
162  We  slepe.  a9  swolle  swyn  in  lake. 

per  wol  no  worschupe .  with  vs  wake . 
164  Til  pat  charyte .  be  made10  a  kyng. 

And  penne  schal.  alle  vre  synnes  ll  slake. 
166   And  Merci  passep  alle  ping. 

IF  I.  Munge  no  more,  of  pis  to  jou. 
168  Al  pauj  .i.  koupe.  yf 12  pat  .i.  wolde. 

For  je  han  herde13.  whi  and  hou. 
170  Bigon  pis  tale,  pat  .i.  haue  tolde. 

And  pis  men  knowen.  wel  i.-nouh. 
172   For  Merlions.  feet  ben  colde. 

Hit  is  heore  H  kuynde.  on  bank  and  bouh. 
174  A.  quik  brid.  to  haue  15  and  holde. 

From  foot  to  foot,  to  flytte16  and  folde. 
176   To  kepe  hire,  from  clomesynji. 

As  i.  an  hauporn.  gan  bi  holde. 
178   I.  sauj  my  self,  pe  same  ping. 

Whon  heo  hedde  holden .  so  al  niht . 
180  On  morwe  heo  let  hit  gon  a  way. 


1  stunte  neiper.  3  herte  also.  3  menbres.  4  cun.  5  on.  6  |>inge. 
7  Rooted.  8  gentyl  cortesye.  9  as.  10  beo  mad.  "  f)eu  schal.  al 
vr  synne.  13  $if.  13  herd  wel.  u  heor.  15  haucn.  16  ilutte. 
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Wheper  genteri l  taujt  hire .  so  or  nouht 
182   I.  con  not  telle  jou.  in  goode2  fay. 

But  god.  as  pu  art  ful  of  myjt. 
184  pouj  we  plese  pe.  not  to  pay. 

Graunt  vs  repentaunce.  and  respijt. 
186   And  schrift  and  hosel.  or  we  day. 

As  pou  art  god .  and  Mon  verray . 
188   pou  beo  vr  help,  at  vr3  endyng. 

Byfore4  pi  face,  pat  we  may4  say4. 
190  Now  Merci  passep  alle  ping5. 

Explicit  a  songe  of  Merci. 


XXVI.    A  SONGE  OF  DEO  GRACIAS.* 
(Duplicate  of  Vernon  MS.,  Brit.  Mus.,  fol.  129,  col.  1.) 

In  a  chirche .  pere  i .  con  knel . 
2   pis  ender  day.  in  on  Morwenynge. 

Me  liked  pe  seruise.  wondur  wel. 
4  For-pi  pe  lengore.  con  .i.  lynge. 

I  seij  a  clerk  a  boke  forthe  brynge. 
6  pat  prikked  was .  in  Mony  a  plas . 

Fast  he  souht  what  be  schulde  synge. 
8  And  al  was.  Deo  gracias. 

Alle  pe  queristres  in  pat  qwer. 
10   On  pat  word,  fast  gon  pei  cri: 

pe  noyse  was  goode.  and  .i.  drouj  neer. 
12   And  calde  a  prest  ful  priuely. 

And  seide  syre .  for  pr  curtesy . 
14   Telle  me  jif  je  haue  spas . 

What  hit  menep.  and  for  whi. 
16   je  singe.  Deo  gracias. 
IF  In  silke  pat  comely  clerk,  was  clad. 
18   And  ouer  a  lettorne .  leoned  he. 

1  gentrie.      2  good.      3  vre.      4  t  for  y.      5  pinge.        *  This  and  the 
following  Songs,  I  had  not  time  to  compare  with  the  Bodleian  copy. 
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And  with  his  word .  he  made  me  glad . 
20  And  seide  sone.  i.  sclial  tell.-  {><-. 

Fadur  and  sone.  in  Trinite. 
22   pe  holygost  ground  of  vr  graas . 

Also  ofte  sipe.  ponke  we. 
24   As  we  sei .  Deo  gracias . 
If   To  ponke  and  blesse  hyin  we  be  bounde. 
26   With  alle  pe  murpes  pat  inon  may  my  tine. 

For  al  pe  world  in  wo  was  wounde. 
28   Til  pat  he  crepte.  in-to  vr  kynne. 

A  louesum  buirde.  he  lihle  with-Inne. 
30  pe  worpiest  pat  euer  was. 

And  schedde  hys  blood  for  vr  synne. 
.'52    And  perfore.  Deo  gracias. 
If   pen  seide  pe  prest.  sone  bi  pi  leue. 
34   I.  most  seye  forp  my  seruise. 

I.  prey  pe  take  hit.  nouht  in  greue. 
36   For  pou  hast  herd  al  my  deuyse. 

Bi  cause  whi.  hit  is  clerkes  wise. 
38   And  holichirchc .  Muynde  of  hit  maas . 

Vn-to  pe  prince  so  muche  of  pride . 
40   Forto  synge.  Deo  gracias. 
If   Out  of  pat  chirche.  i.  went  my  way. 
42   And  on  pat  word,  was  al  my  poulit. 

And  twenti  tymes.  i.  con  say. 

44  God  graunt  pat  i.  forjete  hit  nouht. 
pouj  .i.  were  out  of  bonechef  brouht. 

46   What  help  weore  to  me .  to  say  alias . 
In  pe  nome  of  god.  what  run-  be  wmuht. 

45  I.  schal  seie.  Deo  gracias. 

If  In  myschef  and  in  bonchef  bope . 
50   pat  word  is  goode  to  say  and 

And  not  to  wayle  and  to  be 
52   pauj  al  be  nouht  at  vr  likyngc. 

For  langour  schal  not  euer  lyn.nv. 
54    And  sunityiiie  plesaunee.  wol  oun 

But  ay  in  hope  of  aiiu-iul\  uuv . 
50    1 .  sclial  >a\     Deo 
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A-Mende  pat  pu  hast  done  amis. 
58   And  do  wel  penne  and  haue  no  drede. 

Wheper  so  pou  beo.  in  bale  or  blis. 
60  pi  goode  suffraunce.  schal  gete  pe  mede. 

jif  pou  pi  lyf  in  likyng  lede . 
62   Loke  pou  be  kinde  in  vche  a  caas . 

ponke  pi  god  jif  pou  wel  spede . 
64  With  pis  word.  Deo  gracias. 
IF  jif  god  hap  jiue  pe  vertues  mo . 
66   pen  he  hap  oper  two  or  pre. 

penne  i.  rede  pou  rule  pe  so. 
68  pat  Men  may  speke  worschupe  bi  pe. 

Be  ferd  of  pruyde  arid  bost  pou  fle . 
70  pi  vertues  let  no  fulpe  defaas. 

But  kepe  pe  clene  corteis  and  fre. 
72   And  penk  on.  Deo  gracias. 
IF   jif  pou  be  made  an  officer . 
74   And  art  a  Mon  of  Muche  mint. 

What  cause  pou  demest.  loke  hit  be  cler, 
76   And  reue  no  Mon  from  hym  his  riht. 

}if  pou  be  strong  and  fers  to  fiht 
78   For  envye  neuer  mon  pou  chas 

But  drede  pi  god.  bope  day  and  niht. 
80  And  penke  on .  Deo  gracias . 
IF  }if  we  pis  word  in  herte  wol  haue. 
82   And  ay  in  loue  and  leute  leende. 

Of  crist  bi  couenaunt .  we  mowe  craue . 
84  pat  ioye  pat  schal  neuer  haue  ende. 

Out  of  pis  world .  when  we  schul  wende , 
86   In-to  his  paleys  forto  paas. 

And  sitte  A-Monge  his  seyntes  hende. 
88  And  pere  synge.  Deo  gracias. 

Explicit  a  songe  of  Deo  gracias. 


[A  songe  of  *•!•  take  my  lene'  follows] 


A  SONG  OF  DEUS  CAKITAS.  1-J7 


XXVII.    DEUS  CARITAS. 
(Duplicate  of  Vernon  MS.,  Brit.  MILS  ,  fol.  129,  col.  1.) 

Deus  caritas  est. 
2   A  deore  god  omnipotent: 

Lord  pou  madest.  hope  foul  and  best 
4   On  eorpe  to  Mon.  pou  here  hit  sent. 

I.  warne  jow  alle  bope  more  and  leste. 
C   Charite  .i.  rede  pat  je  hent. 

For  hit  is  cristes  heste. 
8   pat  schal  come  to  pe  iugement 
IF  For  whon  he  comep.  at  domes  day 
10  pat  al  pis  world,  hit  schal  wel  se. 

pe  wikked  he  biddep  to  gon  heore  way. 
12   In  bittre  penaunce  for  euere  to  be. 

And  to  pe  goode  wol  pat  lord  say 

14  je  schul  alle  wende  wip  me. 
In-to  pe  blysse  for  euer  and  ay. 

16   Et  qui  nianet  in  caritate. 

IF   God  pat  made  bope  heuene  and  helle 

15  Vr  swete  lord  of  Nazareth 
Adam  pat  was.  so  fair  of  felle. 

20   For  his  folyes.  he  suffrcd  deth. 

In  god  for  sope.  he  schal  dwelle. 
22   In  charite  ho  so  geth. 

Hit  is  sop.  pat  .i.  ou  telle. 
24   Bi-holde  and  seo.  In  deo  manet . 
1F   Crist  was  toren  vche  a  lym . 
26   And  on  pe  Roode.  he  was  .i.-do. 

pe  fende  pat  was.  so  derke  and  dym . 
28   To  pe  crois  he  com  po . 

Crist,  al  Charite  is  in  hyin. 
30   pere  he  ouercome  vr  to. 

Charite  i.  rede  pat  pou  niyn. 
32   And  penne.Deus  <  st  in 
IF   Let  Charite.  nou  a-wake. 
34    And  do  hit.  per  nemle  is. 
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Heuene  forsope.  penne  maijt  pou  take. 
36   And  come  to  pat  riche  blis. 

Nou  crist  for  his  Modur  sake. 
38   Let  vs  neuer  pis  place  mys. 

And  schilde  vs  from .  pe  feondes  blake . 
40  And  sit  deus  in  nobis. 
IF   And  charite  .i.  rede  pat  we  bygynne . 
42   As  bifore  alle  oper  games. 

And  schruyue  vs  clene  of  vr  synne . 
44   For  so  dud  petur  Ion  and  lames. 

And  perfore  god.  hem  dwelled  withinne. 
46   For  pei  weore  alle.  withouten  oper  blames 

Crist  let  vs  heuene  wynne. 
48   Et  nos  in  ipso  maneamus . 
II  God  pat  dwellep  in  gret  solas. 
50  In  heuene  pat  riche  regnyng. 

And  for  vs  poled  gret  trespas. 
52   Wondur  muche  at  vre  muntyng. 

On  pe  Roode  don  he  was. 
54   In  gret  dispit  icleped  a  kyng. 

penkep  noupe.  on  deus  caritas. 
56   And  brynge  vs  alle  to  goode  endyng. 

Explicit  Deus  caritas. 


XXVIII.    ANOTHER  SONGE  OF  DEO  GRACIAS. 
(Duplicate  of  Vernon  MS.  Brit.  Mus.  fol.  129,  col.  1.) 

Mi .  word  is  Deo  gracias . 
2  In  world  wheper  me  be  wel  or  wo . 

Hou  schold.  i.  laujwe  or  sigge  alias. 
4   For  leeue  me  wel.  hit  lastep  o. 

And  pouj  hit  greue.  hit  wol  ouer  go. 
G   As  pouht  chaungep .  for  suche  is  gras . 

perfore  wheper  me  be  wel  or  wo. 
8   I.  sei  not  but  Deo  gratias. 
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IF   pouj  .i.  be  riche  of  gold  so  red. 
10   And  liht  to  renne  as  is  a  ro. 

A  nopur  is  boun  to  begge  his  bred. 
12   With  brestes  blak  and  bleynes  bio. 

Whon  .i.  seo  goode  depart  so . 
14   To  sum  Mon  god  sent  gret  solas. 

And  sum  Mon  ay  to  lyue  in  wo. 
16   pen  sei  .i.  deo  gracias. 
IF  pou  he  be  pore,  and  lyue  in  peyn. 
18   A  nopur  Mon  proudep.  as  dop  a  poo. 

Whon  murthe  is  his  and  mournyng  myn . 
20  As  may  bifalle.  to  me  and  mo. 

jif  fortune  wolde .  be  so  my  fo . 
22   From  me  to  turne .  hire  freoly  faas . 

Sippe  god  may  sende.  bope  weole  and  wo. 
24   I.  sei  not.  but  deo  gracias. 
IF   A  lord  of  worschupe  jif  .i.  ware . 
26   And  were  falle  doun.  in  a  wro. 

Sekenesse  sittep  me.  so  sare . 
28   And  serwe  wol  neij.  myn  hert  slo. 

pus  am  .i.  bounden.  from  top  to  to. 
30   And  i .  turment  so .  for  my  trespaas . 

jit  god  may  loose  me .  of  pat  wo . 
32   And  penne  .i.  say.  Deo  gracias. 
IF   Whon  .i.  hedde  spendyng.  here  bifore. 
34  per  wolde  no  felauschupe .  founde  me  fro . 

But  herken  and  hije.  to  myn  home. 
36   For  in  myn  hond  per  stod  non  ho. 

Nou  appeerep.  non  of  po. 
38   So  pouert  apayred  hap  my  plas. 

Ho  may  haue  wele  withoute  wo. 
40  perfore  .i.  sey.  Deo  gracias. 
IF  Almyhti  corteis  crouned  kyng. 
42   God  graunt  vs  grace  to  rule  vs  so. 

pat  we  may  come  to  pi  wonyng. 
44   pere  is  weole .  withouten  wo . 

Milde  maide  prey  pi  sone  al  so. 
46   pat  he  forjiue  vs.  vr  trc- 
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And  aftur  ward .  in-to  heuene  go . 
48   pere  to  synge.  Deo  gracias. 

Explicit.  A  noper  songe  of  Deo  gracias. 


XXIX.    A  SONG-KNOWE  pi  SELF. 
(Additional  MS.  22,283;  Brit.  Mus.  fol.  129,  back,  col.  1.) 

In  a  Pistel  pat  Poul  wrouht. 
2   I .  founde  hit  writen .  and  seide  riht  pis . 

Vche  cristcn  creature  knowen  hym  self  ouht . 
4   His  oune  vessel,  and  sope  hit  is. 

Nere  help  of  hym.  pat  vs  deore  bouht. 
6   We  were  boren  to  luytel  blis. 

Whon  alle  pi  goode  dedus .  beop  porw  sou^t . 
8   Seche  and  pou  scbalt.  fynden  a-mys. 

Eueri  mon  schuld .  knowen  his . 
10   And  pat  is  luytel .  as  .i.  trowe . 

To  teche  vr  self,  crist  vs  wis. 
12   For  vche  mon  oujt  hym  self  to  knowe . 
IF   Knowe  pi  self,  what  pou  ware . 
14  Whon  pou  were,  of  pi  Moder  born." 

Ho  was  pi  moder.  pat  pe  bare. 
16   And  ho  was  pi  fader,  per  biforn. 

Knowe  hou  pei  beop.  forpe  i-fare. 
18   So  schaltou.  pei}  pou  hedde  sworn. 

Knowe  pou  come  hider .  wip  care . 
20  pou  nost  neuer.  }if  pou  bide  til  morn. 

Hou  lihtly.  pou  maijt  be  forlorn. 
22   But  pou  pi  synne  schryue  and  schowe. 

For  lond  or  kip .  catel  or  corn . 
24   Vche  Mori  oujt  hym  self  to  knowe. 
If   Knowe  pi  lyf .  hit  may  not  last . 
26   But  as  a  blast .  blouh  out  pi  breth . 

Tote  and  by  a  nopur  mon  tast. 
28   Riht  as  a  gleirtand  glem.  hit  geth. 
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What  is  al.  pat  forp  is  past. 
30  Hit  farep  as  fuir  of  heth . 

pis  worldes  goode..a  way  wol  hast. 
32   For  synnes  seekenes.  pi  soule  slep. 

And  pat  is .  a  ful  deolful  dep . 
34   Go,  saue  pi  soule  and  pou  be  slowe. 

With  pi  Maistrie.  medel  pi  mep. 
36   For  vche  mon  oujt.  hym  self  to  knowe. 
IF   jif  pou  pi  self,  knowe  con. 
38   Sitte  doun.  and  take  countures  rounde. 

Sippe  furst.  pou  monnes  wit  bigon. 
40  Hou  ofte  synne.  pe  hap  ibounde. 

And  for  vche  a  synne.  lay  pou  doun  on. 
42   Til  pou  pi  synnes.  haue  soujt  vp.  and  fouiult*. 

Counte.  pi  goode  dedes  eurichon. 
44   A-bide  pere  a  while,  and  stunt  a  stounde. 

And  jif  pou  fele  pe  syker  and  sounde. 
46   penke  on  pi  god.  as  pe  wel  owe. 

And  jif  pou  art .  in  synne  ibounde . 
48   Amende  pe .  and  pi  self  knowe . 

Knowe  what  god.  hap  for  pe  do. 
50  Made  pe  aftur.  his  oune  liknes. 

Seipe  he  come .  from  heuene  also . 
52   And  dijed  for  pe.  in  gret  distres. 

For  pe  he  suffred.  bope  pyne  and  wo. 
54   Knowe  pou  hym .  and  alle  his . 

Whoso  greuep  hym.  is  worpi  to  go. 
56   To  helle  fuyr .  but  he  hit  redres . 

And  he  beo  demed.  be  rihtwisnes. 
58  But  his  grace  is.  so  wide  isowe. 

From  his  wrape  .i.  rede  vs  bles. 
60   For  vche  mon  oujt.  hym  self  to  kno\\ 
II   Knowe  pi  self,  pat  pou  schalt  dye. 
62   But  what  tyme  pou  nost  neurr  no  \vhenne. 

With  an  twynklyng  of  an  « 
64   Eueriday  pou  hijest  pe  heimc . 

pi  flesche  foode.  pe  wormes  wol  t\ 
66   Vche  cristen  mon.  oujt  pis  to  kennr. 

ii 
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Loke  aboute.  and  wel  aspye. 
68   pis  world  dop  but  bitraye  menne. 

And  be  war  of  pe  fuir .  pat  euer  schal  brenne . 
70   And  penk  pou  regnest  here .  but  a  prowe . 

Heuene  blisse.  pou  schat  haue  penne. 
72   For  vche  mon  oujt.  hym  self  to  knowe. 
IF  Knowe  pi  flesche.  pat  wol  rote. 
74   For  certes  pou  maijt  not  longe  endure. 

And  nedes  die.  hennes  pou  mote. 
76   pauj  pou  haue  kyngdam  and  empyre. 

And  sone  pou  schalt.  be  forgote. 
78   So  schal  souereyn,  so  schal  syre. 

Hoso  leeuep  not  pis  .i.  trowe  he  dote . 
80  For  eueri  mok .  most  in-to  myre . 

Preye  we  to  god.  vr  soules  enspire. 
82   Or  we  bene  logged,  in  eorpe  lowe. 

Heuene  to  haue .  to  vr  huire . 
84   For  vche  mon  oujt  him  self  to  knowe . 
H   Knowe  pi  kuynde  Creatoure. 
86   Knowe  what  he.  for  pe  dide. 

Knowe  pis  worldly,  honoure. 
88  Hou  sone  pat  hit  is  forp  islyde. 

Ende  of  ioye.  is  her  doloure. 
90   Strengpe  stont  vs  in  no  stide. 

But  longyng.  and  beoing  in  laboure. 
92   Vr  bost  vr  brag .  is  sone  ouerbide . 

Arthur,  and  Ector.  pat  we  dredde. 
94  Dethe*  hap  leide  hem.  wonderly  lowe.  [*  MS.  Aethe] 

Amende  pe  mon.  euene  forp  mydde. 
96   For  vchemon  oujte .  hym  self  to  knowe . 
II  pi  Concience  schal  pe  saue  and  deme. 
98   Wheper  pat  pou.  be  ille  or  good. 

Grope  aboute  and  take  good  jeme. 
100  per  maijt  pou  wite.  but  pou  be  wood. 

per  schalt  pou  pe  same  seone. 
102   Aske  Merci.  wip  mylde  mood. 

Amende  pe.  pou  wot  what  .i.  mene. 
104   Vche  creature  pat  berep .  bon  and  blood . 
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Prey  we  to  god  pat  died  on  Roode. 
106  Ar  vr  brethe  beo.  out  i.  blowe. 

pat  cristes  face,  may  bene  vr  foode. 
108  For  vcbe  mon  oujt .  hym  self  to  knowe . 

Explicit.  A  song  knowe  pi  self. 


XXX.    A  SONG  OF  YESTERDAY. 
(Additional  MS.  22,283;  Brit.  Mus.  fol.  129,  back,  col.  3.) 

Whon  men  beop  muriest.  at  heor  mele. 
'2   With  mete  and  drink,  to  maken  hem  glade. 

With  worschipe.  and  with  worldliche  wele. 
4  pei  bene  so  sette.  pei  conne  not  sade. 

pei  haue  no  deynte  forto  dele. 
6   With  pinges  pat  bene  deuotly  made. 

pei  wene  heore  honoure  and  heore  hele. 
8   Schal  euer  last  and  neuer  diffade. 

But  in  heore  hertes.  i.  wolde  pei  hade. 

10  Whon  pei  gon  ricchest  men  aray. 
Hou  sone  pat  god  hem  may  degrade. 

12   And  sum  tyme  penke  on  justurday. 

11  pis  day  as  leef.  we  may  be  liht. 

14   With  alle  pe  murpes  pat  men  may  vise. 

To  Reuele  with  pise  buyrdes  briht. 
16   Vche  mon  gayest  on  his  gise. 

At  pe  last .  hit  drawep  to  niht . 
18   pat  slepe  most  make .  his  maistrise . 

Whon  pat  he  hap  kud  his  miht. 
20   pe  morwe  he  buskep  vp  to  rise. 

penne  alle  drawep  hem  to  fantasie . 
22   Wher  he  is  bicomen  con  no  mon  say. 

And  jif  heo  wuste .  pei  were  ful  wise . 
•J4    For  al  is  turned  to  justerday. 
IF  Whoso  wolde  penke.  vppon  pis. 
26   Miht  fynde  a  goode  enchesun  whi. 
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To  preue  pis  world,  al  wey  i-wis. 
28   Hit  nis  but  fantum .  and  feiri . 

pis  eorpeli  ioie  pis  worldly  blis. 
30  Is  but  a  fykel  fantasy. 

For  nou  hit  is.  and  nou  hit  nis. 
32   per  may  no  mon  perinne  affy. 

Hit  schaungep  so  oft  and  so  sodeynly. 
34   To  day  is  here,  to  morwe  a  way. 

A  syker  ground  who  wol  him  gy. 
36   I.  rede  he  penke  on  ^usterday. 
IF   For  per  nis  non.  so  strong  in  stour. 
38   Fro  tyme  pat  he .  ful  waxen  be . 

From  pat  day  forp.  eueriche  an  hour. 
40   Of  his  strengpe  he  leost  a  quantite . 

Ne  no  buyrde  so  briht  in  boure. 
42   Of  pritti  wyntur .  i .  enseure  pe . 

pat  heo  ne  schal  fade  as  a  flour. 
44  Luyte.  and  luyte.  leosen  hir  beute. 

pe  sope  je  may  .  jor  self  ise . 
46  Beo  jor  eldres.  in  goode  fay. 

Whon  je  bene  grettest  in  jour  degre. 
48  I.  rede  je  penke  on  justurday. 
IF  Nis  non  so  fresch.  on  fote  to  fare. 
50  Ne  non  so  feir.  on  folde  to  fynde. 

pat  pei  ne  schal  on  bere .  be  broujt  ful  bare 
52   pis  wrecched  world  nis  but  a  wynde. 

Ne  non  so  styf.  to  stunt  ne  stare. 
54  Ne  non  so  bold.  Beores  to  bynde. 

pat  he  nap  warnynges  to  be  ware. 
56   For  god  is  so  corteis  and  so  kynde. 

Biholde  pe  lame,  pe  bedrede.  pe  blynde. 
58  pat  bit  jou  be  war.  whil  pat  je  may. 

pei  make  a  Mirour.  to  jor  mynde. 
60   To  seo  pe  schap .  of  justerday . 
IF  pe  lyf  pat  eny  mon  schal  lede . 
62   Bep  certeyn  dayes  atte  last. 

pen  most  vr  terme.  schort  nede. 
64  Be  o  day  comen.  a  nopur  is  past. 
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Here-of  and  we  wolde .  take  good  hede . 
66   And  in  vr  hertes  acountes  cast. 

Day  bi  day.  without*-:  drede. 
68   To-ward  vr  emle.  we  dnnve  ful  fast. 

penne  schal  vr  bodies  in  eorpe  be  prast. 
70  Vr  Careyns  chaunged.  vndur  clay. 

Here  of  we  ou^te  be  sore  agast. 
72   And  we  wolde  penke  on  justerday. 
IF   Salomon  seide  in  his  poysi. 
74  He  holdep  wel  bettre .  with  an  hounde . 

pat  is  likyng.  and  loly. 
76   And  of  sekenesse.  hoi  and  sounde. 

pen  be  a  leon.  pouj  he  ly. 
78    Cold,  and  ded.  vppon  pe  grounde. 

Wher  of  seruep .  his  victori . 
80  pat  was  so  styf.  in  vche  a  stounde. 

pe  most  fool .  i .  herde  respounde . 
82   Is  wysore.  whil  he  lyue  may. 

pen  he  pat  hedde.  a  pousond  pounde. 
84   And  was  buried,  justerday. 
IF   Socrates  seip.  a  word  ful  wys. 
86   Hit  were  wel  bettre  forto  se. 

A  inon  pat  nou  partep.  and  dis. 
88   pen  a  fest.  of  Rialte. 

pe  fest  wol  make,  his  tiesche  to  ris. 
90  And  drawe  his  herte.  to  vanite. 

pe  body  pat  on  pe  bere  lis. 
1)2   Schewep  pe  same  pat  we  schal  be. 

pat  ferful  fit.  may  no  inon  fle. 
94   Ne  with  no  whiles,  wynne  hit  a  way. 

perfore  among  al  lolyh-. 
96   Sumtyme  penke  on  ^usterday. 
IF   But  jit  me  meruayles.  oner  al. 
98   pat  god  let  monymon  croke  and  eldr  . 

Whon  miht  and  stn'iisrpr  is  from  In-ni  fal. 
100    pat  pel   may   not.  hem  srll'  aNvrlde. 

And  now  pise  beggers  most  principal . 
102   pat  good  ne  profit,  may  nun  ji-UU-. 
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To  pi  purpos  vnswere.  i.  schal. 
104  Whi  god  sent  suche  men .  boote  and  belde 

Crist  pat  made  bope  flour  and  felde. 
106   Let  suche  men  lyue.  forsope  to  say. 

Whon  a  jonge  mon.  on  hem  bihelde. 
108   Scholde  seo  pe  schap .  of  justerday . 

IT  A  nopur  skil.  per  is  for  whi. 
110  pat  god  let  suche  men  lyue  so  longe. 

For  pei  beop  triacle.  and  remedi. 
112   For  synful  men.  pat  han  don  wronge. 

In  hem.  pe  seuen  dedes  of  Merci. 
114   A  Mon  may.  fulfille  amonge. 

And  also  pis  proude  men  may  perbi . 
116   A  feir  Mirour  vndurfonge. 

For  per  nis  non.  so  stif  ne  stronge. 
118  Ne  no  lady,  stout  ne  gay. 

Biholde  what  ouer  hor  hed  con  honge. 
120  And  sumtyme  penke  on  justerday. 

IF  I.  haue  wust.  sin.  i.  coupe  meen. 
122   pat  children  hap.  bi  candel  liht. 

Heore  schadewe  on  pe  walle  isen. 
124   And  ronne  per  aftur.  al  pe  niht. 

Bisi  aboute .  pei  han  ben . 
126   To  cacchen  hit  with  al  heore  miht. 

And  whon  pei  cacchen  hit.  best  wold  wen 
128   Sannest  hit  schet  out .  of  heore  siht . 

pe  schadewe  cacchen.  pei  ne  myht. 
130  For  no  lynes.  pat  pei  coupe  lay. 

pis  schadewe.  i.  may  likne  a  riht. 
132   To  pis  world,  and  justerday. 

1  In-to  pis  world,  whon  we  bep  broujt. 
134  We  schul  be  tempted,  to  couetyse. 

And  al  pi  wit.  schal  be  porw  soujt. 
136    To  more  good,  pen  pou  may  suffise. 

Whon  pou  penkest  best,  in  pi  pouht. 
138    On  richesse.  forte  regne  and  rise. 

Al  pi  trauayle .  turnep  to  noujt . 
140  For  sodeynly  on  dep  pou  dyese. 
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pi  lyf  pou  hast  ilad  with  h 
142    So  pis  world,  gon  pe  bitray. 

perfore .  i .  rede  pou  pis  dispise . 
144   And  sumtyme  penke  on  justerday. 

If   Mon ,  jif  pi  neijebor  pe  manas . 
146   Opur  to  culle.  opur  to  bete. 

I.  knowe  me  syker  in  pe  cas. 
148   pat  pou  wold  drede.  pi  neijebores  prete. 

And  neuer  a  day  pi  dore  to  pas. 
150  Withoute  syker.  defense  and  grete. 

And  ben  purueyed .  in  vche  a  plas . 
152   Of  sykernes .  and  helpe  to  gete . 

pin  enemy  woltou.  not  forjete. 
154  But  ay  be  aferd .  of  his  affray . 

Ensaumple  here  of.  i.  wol  jou  trete. 
156   To  make  jou  penke.  on  justerday. 

IF  Wei  pou  wost.  withouten  fayle. 
158  pat  dep  hap  manast  pe  to  die. 

But  whon  pat  he  wol  pe  assayle. 
160  pat  wost  pou  not.  ne  neuer  may  spye. 

jif  pou  wost  don  bi  my  counsayle . 
162   Wip  syker  defence,  be  ay  redie. 

For  siker  defence,  in  pis  batayle. 
164   Is  clene  lyf  parfit  and  trye . 

Put  pi  trust .  in  godus  Mercie . 
166   Hit  is  pe  best,  at  al  assay. 

And  euer  among,  pou  pe  ennuye.       [?  enmiye] 
168  In-to  pis  world,  and  justerday. 
H   Sum  men  seip  pat  dep  is  a  pef. 
170   And  al  vnwarned.  wol  on  hyin  stele. 

And.  i.  say  nay.  and  make  a  pref. 
172   pat  dep  is  studefast  trewe  and  lele. 

And  warnep  vche  mon .  of  his  gref . 
174   pat  he  wol  o  day.  with  hym  dele. 

pe  lyf  pat  is.  to  jou  so  leof. 
176   He  wol  jou  reue.  and  eke  jor  hole. 

pis  poyntes.  may  no  mon  hym  ivpele. 
178  He  comep  so  baldely.  to  pike  his  pray. 
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Whon  men  beop  murgest.  at  heor  mele 
180  I.  rede  je  penke  on  ^usterday. 

Explicit .  A  song,  of  $usterclay. 
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(Bibl.  Cotton,  Vesp.  D.IX,  fol.  179.) 

And  whan  they  had  resceyvede  her  charge. 
2   They  spared  nether  mud  ne  myer, 

But  roden  over  Inglonde  brode  and  large, 
4   To  seke  owte  nunryes  in  euery  schyre: 

Her  hertys  were  alwey  on  her  hyre, 
6   And  that  scheude  they  wel  in  her  workyng, 

For  they  were  as  ferfent  as  ony  fyre 
8   To  excecute  her  lordys  byddyng. 

And  schortly  to  sey,  no  man  abode 
10  That  on  thys  erand  schulde  be  sent. 

In-to  dyuers  schyres  dyuers  men  rode, 
12   And  one  of  hem  be-gan  in  kent. 

They  token  her  leue  and  forthe  they  went; 
14   And  to  eche  of  hem  was  ^even  grete  hyre, 

And  there  fore  they  were  so  feruent 
16   To  seke  owte  nunryes  in  euery  schyre. 

But  the  townes  names  I  ouyr  pas, 
18   For  and  I  schulde  telle  alle  in  fere, 

Hyt  were  a  long  tale  for  to  here. 
20  But  on  a  boke  I  dare  well  swere, 

In  gode  feythe  and  on  womanhode, 
22   None  was  forjete,  fer  ne  nere, 

Thorowj  ynglond  long  and  brode. 
24  [B]ut  when  they  were  com  home  ajene 

That  roden  owte  message  to  bere. 
26   Than  my  fader  was  fulle  fayne 

And  callede  hem  to  hym  alle  in  fere 
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28   And  seyde,  "how  sped  je  there  je  were. 

How  faren  the  nunnes  that  ^e  cam  tylle?" 
30   "Welle,  syr,"  quod  they,  -and  made  vs  gode  chere. 

And  yowre  desyre  they  wolle  fulfylle." 
32    "I  thanke  hem  seres  Iwys,"  quod  he, 

•'Now  am  I  glade,  so  god  me  sped*-:" 
.'U    And  than  my  fader  loked  on  me, 

"Dameselle,"  quod  he,  "'now  take  gode  hede, 
3G   For  yowre  entent  god  do  vow  mede. 

je  seyde  je  wolde  be  a  mine 
38   But  je  may  not  fulfylle  in  dede 

The  purpose  that  je  haue  be-gun." 
40   "Fader,  quod  I,  and  sore  I  wept, 

Wolle  je  me  here  wythe  wordys  few; 
42   I  trow  my  wylle  schalle  be  accept 

Before  owre  souereyne  lorde  ihesu, 
44   And  to  him  I  am,  and  wolle  be,  trew 

Wythe  alle  my  wylle  and  obcervaunce, 
46   And  I  wolle  not  chonge  hym  for  no  new, 

For  I  lone  hym  wythe  owten  variaunce; 
48   And  trewly  me  repenteth  fulle  sore 

That  my  wylle  my  not  be  had." 
50   Than  my  fader  lowj  and  seyde  no  moiv. 

But  went  his  way  and  was  fulle  glade; 
52   But  than  morned  I,  and  was  ryjt  sad. 

And  in  my  hert  I  was  fulle  wo: 
54   'Alas',  I  thowjt,  'my  chawnce  ys  bad. 

I  trow  that  fortune  be  my  fo.' 
56   Than  hyt  befell  in  a  mornyng  of  may, 

In  the  same  jere  as  I  seyde  be-foiv. 
58   My  pencyfnes  wolde  not  a-way 

But  euer  waxed  more  and  moiv. 
60  I  walked  a-lone  and  wepte  sore 

Wythe  syhyngys  and  mornynj;  clu-r*1. 
62   I  seyde  but  lytvlle  and  thow?t  tlu-  more. 

For  what  I   thowjt  no  man  nivu  IKTI-. 
64   And  in  a  gardyne  I  sportyil  nu- 

Euery  day  at  dyuers 
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66   To  beholde  and  for  to  see 

The  swete  effecte  of  aprelle  flowres. 
68   The  fayre  herbys  and  gentyl  flowrys 

And  birde  syngyng  on  euery  spray, 
70   But  my  longyng  and  my  dolowrys 

For  a\le  thys  sport  wolde  not  away. 
72   The  byrdys  sate  on  the  bowes  grene 

And  syngyng  fulle  meryly  &  made  gode  chere 
74  Her  federys  were  fulle  fayre  and  schene 

And  alle  they  maden  mery  in  her  manere. 
76   Than  went  I  in-to  a  fayre  herbere, 

And  set  me  on  my  kneys  allone, 
78   To  god  I  made  my  prayowre, 

And  on  thys  wyse  I  made  my  mone — 
80   "Lorde  god  that  alle  vertu  hast 

And  haddyst  wythe-owten  begynnyng, 
82   Kepe  me  that  I  may  lyue  chaste 

For  the  corupcion  of  synnyng; 
84  For  thowj  my  fadyr  and  alle  my  kyn 

For-sake  me  thus  in  necessite, 
86   jyt  I  hope  suche  grace  to  wyn 

That  owre  lord  ihesu  wolle  resceyue  me. 
88   Souereyne  lord  omnipotent, 

Now  be  my  comfort,  swete  Ihesu. 
90  Before  the  alle  thyng  ys  present, 

Alle  that  evyr  was,  and  alle  pat  ys, 
92   Alle  that  schalle  be  aftyr  thys , 

Thow  knowest  alle  thyng  bothe  most  and  lest. 
94  Now  ihesu  kyng  of  hevyn  blys^ 

Wysse  me  thy  seruant  what  ys  best, 
96   For  now  I  am  alle  desolate, 

And  of  gode  cownesayle  destitute. 
98   Lord  to  my  mornyng  be  mediate, 

For  thow  are  oonly  my  refute, 
100   To  the  for  comfort  I  make  my  sute 

To  haue  that  ioy  that  lastythe  ay, 
102   For  her  loue  that  bare  that  frute, 

Swete  ihesu,  miserere  mei! 
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104   I  can  no  more,  but  trust  in  the 

In  whom  ys  alle  wysdom  an  wyt; 
106   And  thow  wost  what  ys  best  for  me, 

For  alltf  thyng  in  thy  syjt  ys  pyi. 
108   Loo  here  I  thyne  hand-mayde  syt 

Dyspysede  and  in  poynte  to  spylle; 
110   My  cawse  to  the,  lorde.  I  commytte ; 

Now  do  to  me  aftyr  thy  wylle." 
112   And  at  that  worde  for-feynte  I  fylle 

Among  the  herbes  fresche  and  fyne; 
114   Vn-to  a  benche  of  camomylle 

My  wofulle  hede  I  dyd  inclyne, 
11G   And  so  I  lay  in  fulle  grete  pyne, 

And  cowde  not  cese  but  alwey  wepe, 
118   And  sore  I  syjhed  many  a  tyme 

And  prayed  my  lorde  he  wolde  me  kepe. 
120  And  at  the  last  a  sclepe  was  Ibrowjt 

And  alle  a-lone  in  this  gardyne. 
122   And  than  com  a  fayre  lady,  as  me  thowjt, 

And  called  me  by  name  'kateryne', 
124   And  seyde  "a- wake,  dowjtyr  myne, 

And  to  my  talkyng  take  entent; 
126   To  bryng  thyne  hert  owte  of  pyne, 

And  to  comfort  the.  now  haue  I  ment. 
128   Kateryne",  sche  sayde,  "loke  vp  and  haue" 

And  than  I  behelde  welle  her  fygin 
130  I  pray  to  god  in  hevyn  her  saue, — 

For  hyt  was  the  most  godely  creature 
132   That  euer  I  saw,  I  yow  ensuer, 

As  I  wolle  telle  yow  or  I  go, 
134   For  I  behelde  wclle  her  feture, 

Her  bewte,  and  her  clothyng  also. 
136   And  me  thowjt  I  was  as  wakyng  tho  : 

And  I  behelde  that  lady  so 
138   That  I  forgate  alle  my  morn 

For  hyt  was  to  me  a  wondyr  i 
140   That  lady  to  beholden  and  see, 
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Sche  was  so  fayre  wythe-owten  lesyng 
142   Bothe  of  clothyng  and  of  bewte, 

Thys  that  was  so  godely  arrayed. 
144   Sche  comfortythe  me  in  dyuers  wyse, 

And  spake  to  me  in  dyuers  wyse, 
146   And  bad  me  anone  I  schulde  aryse. 

And  me  thowjt  I  rose  and  knelyd  thryes, 
148   And  seyde  to  her  wythe  grete  reuerence, 

"What  ys  yowr  name,  dame  empryse?" 
150   Sche  seyde  "my  name  ys  experience; 

And,  dowser,  my  techyng  may  not  fayle; 
152   For  what  so  I  teche,  hyt  ys  fulle  trew, 

And  now  at  thys  tyme  for  thyne  avayle 
154   I  am  com  hedyr  on  the  to  rew; 

And  wythe  the  help  of  cryste  ihesu 
156   I  hope  hyt  schalle  be  for  the  best, 

For  suche  thynges  as  I  schalle  the  sche, 
158   I  tro  hyt  schalle  set  thyne  hert  in  rest." 

"Thanke  yow,  lady,"  quod  I  than, 
160  "And  there-of  hertely  I  yow  pray; 

And  I,  as  lowly  as  I  can, 
162   Wolle  do  yow  servyse  nyjt  and  day; 

And  what  ^e  byd  me  do  or  say 
164   To  yow  I  promyt  obedyence, 

And  bryng  me  owte  of  thys  carefully  way, 
166   My  gode  dere  lady  experience." 

Than  me  thowjt  sche  toke  me  by  the  honde 
168  As  I  knelyd  vp-on  my  kne 

And  vp  a-none  sche  bad  me  ryse, 
170  And  on  thys  wyse  seyde  to  me, 

"Kateryne,  thys  day  schalt  thow  see 
172   And  howse  of  wommen  reguler, 

And  diligent  loke  that  thow  be, 
174  And  note  ryjt  welle  what  pow  seest  there." 

Than  me  thoujt  sche  led  me  forthe  a  pace 
176   Thorow^  a  medow  fayre  and  grene, 

And  sone  sche  browjt  me  to  a  place, 
178  In  erthe  ys  none  so  fayre  I  wene, 
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Of  ryalle  byldyng  so  I  mene , 
180   Hyt  schyned  wythe-owte  so  fayre  and  clere. 

But  syn  had  made  hyt  fulle  vnclene 
182   Wythe-in,  as  je  schalle  aftyr  here. 

"What  place  ys  thys  pat  stondythe  hyre". 
184    Quod  I  to  hyre  pat  dyd  me  lyde. 

"Kateryne,  sche  sayd,  we  wyl  go  nere, 
186   And  what  you  seyst,  take  good  hede." 

Than  at  the  jates  in  we  jede, 
188   Boldly  as  thowj  we  had  be  at  home, 

And  I  thow^t,  'now  cryst  vs  spede". 
190   Than  to  the  cloyster  sone  we  com, 

For  hyt  was  a  howse  of  nunes  in  trewthe, 
192   Of  dyuers  orderys  bothe  old  and  yong, 

But  not  welle  gouernede,  and  pat  was  rowthe, 
194   Aftyr  the  rewle  of  sad  levyng. 

For  where  that  selfe-wylle  ys  reygnyng, 
196   The  whyche  causethe  dyscord  and  debate. 

And  resun  hathe  none  enteryng, 
198   That  howse  may  not  be  fortunate. 

For  arystotelle,  who  so  redythe 
200   In  the  fyrst  boke  of  hys  moralite , 

Playnely  sayethe  that  euery  man  nedethe 
202   To  be  ware  of  the  vnresonabylite 

That  comethe  of  the  sensualite , 
204   And  not  hys  bestely  condiciones  sewe, 

But  let  resun  haue  the  soueraynte, 
•jor>   And  so  he  schalle  purches  vertu." 

But  what  in  that  place  I  saw 
•Jos   That  to  religion  schulde  not  long, 

Peraventure  je  wolde  desyu>  to  know. 
210   And  who  was  dwcllyng  liem  a-mong. 

Sum  what  schalk  I  telh'  vow  wyth  to; 
212    And  sum  what  cuwnsryh'  k«-|n-  1 

And  so  I  was  tawjt  whan   I   was 
•_M1    To  hero,  and  se,  and  M-V  not  allc. 

But  there  was  a  lady,  that  liy,  ilanu- 
•JIG    In  gretc  ivputacion  they  lier  tt)ke 
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And  pore  dame  mekenes  sate  be  syde, 
218   To  her  vnnethys  ony  wolde  loke, 

But  alle  as  who  seythe  I  her  forsoke, 
220  And  set  not  by  her  nether  most  ne  lest; 

Dame  ypocryte  loke  vp-on  a  boke 
222    And  bete  her  selfe  vp  on  the  brest. 

On  euery  syde  than  lokede  vp  I, 
224   And  fast  I  cast  myne  ye  a-bowte; 

Yf  I  cowde  se  be-holde  or  a-spy, 
226   I  wold<?  haue  sene  dame  devowte. 

And  sche  was  but  wythe  few  of  that  rowjt; 
228   For  dame  sclowthe  and  dame  veyne  glory 

By  vyolens  had  put  her  owte; 
230  And  than  in  my  hert  I  was  fulle  sory. 

But  dame  envy  was  there  dwellyng 
232   The  whyche  can  sethe  stryfe  in  euery  state. 

And  a  nother  lady  was  there  wonnyng 
234   That  hyjt  dame  loue  vn-ordynate, 

In  that  place  bothe  erly  and  late 
236   Dame  lust,  dame  wantowne,  and  dame  nyce, 

They  ware  so  there  enhabyted,  I  wate, 
238   That  few  token  hede  to  goddys  servyse. 

Dame  chastyte,  I  dare  welle  say, 
240  In  that  couent  had  lytylle  chere, 

But  oft  in  poynte  to  go  her  way, 
242   Sche  was  so  lytelle  beloved  there; 

But  sum  her  loved  in  hert  fulle  dere, 
244   And  there  weren  that  dyd  not  so, 

And  sum  set  no  thyng  by  her, 
246   But  ^afe  her  gode  leue  for  to  go. 

And  at  that  place  I  saw  muche  more, 
248  But  alle  I  thenk  not  to  dyscrye, 

But  I  wolle  sey  as  I  seyde  be-fore. 
250  And  yt  ys  a  poynte  of  curtesy; 

For  whoso  chateryt  lyke  a  py 
252   And  tellethe  alle  that  he  herethe  and  seethe, 

He  schalle  be  put  owte  of  company, 
254  And  scho  the  gose,  thus  wysdum  vs  lerethe. 
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And  in  that  place  fulle  besyly 
256   I  walked  whyle  I  myjt  enduer, 

And  saw  how  dame  enevy 
258   In  euery  corner  had  grete  cure; 

Sche  bare  the  keyes  of  many  a  dore. 
260   And  than  experience  to  me  came, 

And  seyde,  kateryne,  I  the  ensuer, 
262   Thys  lady  ys  but  seldom  fro  home. 

Than  dame  pacience  and  dame  charyte 
264   In  that  nunry  fulle  sore  I  sowjt; 

I  wolde  fayne  haue  wyst  where  they  had  be, 
266   For  in  that  couent  were  they  nowjt; 

But  an  owte  chamber  for  hem  was  wrowjt, 
268   And  there  they  dweldyn  wyth-owtyn  stryfe, 

And  many  gode  women  to  them  sowjt 
270   And  were  Mle  wyfulle  of  her  lyfe, 

Also  a-nother  lady  there  was 
272   That  hyjt  dame  dysobedyent 

And  sche  set  nowjt  by  her  priores. 
274   And  than  me  thowjt  alle  was  schent, 

For  sugettys  schulde  evyr  be  dylygent 
276   Bothe  in  worde,  in  wylle,  and  dede, 

To  plese  her  souereynes  wyth  gode  entent, 
278  And  hem  obey,  ellys  god  forbede. 

And  of  alle  the  defawtes  that  I  cowde  se 
280  Thorowj  schewyng  of  experience, 

Hyt  was  one  of  the  most  that  grevyd  me, 
282   The  wantyng  of  obedyence. 

For  hyt  schulde  be  chese  in  consciens, 
284   Alle  relygius  rule  wytnesseth  the  same, 

And  when  I  saw  her  in  no  reverence, 
286   I  myjt  no  lenger  abyde  for  schame, 

For  they  setten  not  by  obedyence. 
288   And  than  for  wo  myne  hert  gan 

Ne  they  hadden  IHT  in  no 
•2iK)   But  few  or  none  to  her  tokr  li«-d«-. 

And  than  I  sped  me  thens  a  grete 
That  couent  was  so  fulle  of  syn; 
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And  than  experience  dyd  me  lede 
294   Owte  at  the  jates  there  we  com  In. 

And  when  we  were  both  wyth-owte, 
296   Vp  on  the  gras  we  setten  vs  downe, 

And  then  we  he-helde  the  place  abowte, 
298   And  there  we  talkeden  as  vs  lest. 

And  than  I  prayed  experience  for  to  haue  wyst 
300  Why  sche  schewed  me  thys  nunery, 

Sche  seyde  "now  we  bene  here  in  rest, 
302   I  thenk  for  to  tellen  the  why. 

Thy  fyrst  desyre  and  thyne  entent 
304  Was  to  bene  a  mine  professede, 

And  for  thy  fader  wolde  not  consent, 
306   Thyne  hert  wyth  mornyng  was  sore  oppressed*?, 

And  thow  wyst  not  what  to  do  was  best; 
308   And  I  seyde,  I  wolde  cese  thy  grevawnce, 

And  now  for  the  most  part  in  euery  cost 
310   I  haue  schewed  the  nunnes  gouernawnce. 

For  as  thow  seest  wyth-in  yonder  walle 
312   Suche  bene  the  nunnes  in  euery  warde, 

As  for  the  most  part,  I  say  not  alle, 
314   God  forbede,  for  than  hyt  were  harde, 

For  sum  bene  devowte,  holy,  and  towards, 
31G   And  holden  the  ryjt  way  to  blysse; 

And  sum  bene  feble,  lewde,  and  frowarde, 
318   Now  god  amend  that  ys  amys! 

And  now  kateryne,  I  haue  alle  do 
320  For  thy  comfort  that  longeth  to  me, 

And  now  let  vs  aryse  and  go 
322   Vn-to  the  herber  there  I  com  to  the." 

Than  in  thys  herber  sche  let  be  me. 
324  I  thanked  her  wyth  grete  reuerence, 

I  pray  to  god  I-blessyd  be  sche, 
326   Thys  fayre  lady  experience. 

And  whan  sche  was  gone,  I  wakede  anone. 
328   And  I  thowj  how  I  may  gouerned  be, 

For  nun  wold  I  neuere  be  none, 
330   For  suche  defawtes  that  I  haue  see. 
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But  jyf  they  myjt  amendyd  be, 
332   And  forsake  her  syn  both  day  and  ny,i . 

God  jyf  me  grace  that  day  to  se, 
334  And  ellys  hyt  wolle  not  be  a  ryjt. 

But  here  perauenture  sum  man  wolde  say, 
336   And  to  hys  conceyte  so  hyt  schulde  sem<-. 

That  I  forsoke  sone  a  perfyte  way 
338   For  a  fantesy  or  for  a  dreme. 

For  dreme  was  hyt  none,  ne  fantasye, 
340  Hyt  was  vn-to  me  a  gratius  mene, 

[A  piece  of  the  MS.  containing  the  whole  of  the  first  4  lines,  and  part 
of  the  next  four,  is  torn  off  here.] 

That 

342   Holy  wryt  w 

Pleynely  go  rede  hyt  wh  .  .  . 
344   And  hyt  ys  wretyn  in  Genesye, 

In  the  fowre  and  thyrty  Chapytylle, 
.;!<'•   How  dyna,  for  sche  bode  not  stylle 

But  went  owte  to  see  thynges  in  vryiir. 
348   Sche  was  defowled  a-jenst  her  wylle, 

And  there-fore  thowsandys  of  peple  were  sclayn. 
350   Yowre  barbe,  your  wymppylle  and  your  vayle, 

Yowre  mantelle  and  yowre  devowte  clothyng, 
352   Maketh  men  wyth-owten  fayle 
To  wene  je  be  holy  in  levyng. 
354   And  so  hyt  ys  an  holy  thyng 

To  bene  in  habyte  reguler; 
356   Than,  as  by  owtewarde  aray  in  semyng, 

Beth  so  wyth-in  my  ladyes  dere. 
358   A  fayre  garlond  of  yve  grene 

Whyche  hangeth  at  a  taverne  dore, 
360  Hyt  ys  a  false  token  as  I  wene, 

But  yf  there  be  wyne  gode  and  sewer ; 
362   Ryjt  so  but  je  your  vyces  for-bnv. 

And  let  alle  lewde  custom  be  broken. 
.;>'>!    So  god  me  spede,  I  y<>\\   t -n-cwer 
Ellys  yowre  habyte  ys  no  tivw  token 
hyng 
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yng    .  .  .  nde  gode  levyng, 

370  .  .  yf  they  be  wyth-in  the  contrary, 

In  holy  schrypture  wyth-owte  lesyng 
372   They  bene  called  the  chyldryn  of  false  ypocrasy. 

Now,  ladyes,  taketh  gode  hede  to  thys  exhortacion 
374   That  I  haue  tawjt  yow  in  thys  lore, 

And  beholde  the  gode  conuersacion 
376   Of  gode  women  here  be-fore, 

Fulle  holy  vyrgynes  many  a  store, 
378   The  whyche  levedyn  here  relygyiusly, 

And  now  in  ioy  and  blysse  therefore 
380   They  haue  possession  enlesly, — 

Seynte  clare  and  seynte  edyth  also, 
382   Seynte  scolastica  and  seynte  Brigytte, 

Seynte  Radegunde.  and  many  mo 
384   That  weren  *  professed  in  nunnes  habyte. 

They  fulle  besy  were  wyth  alle  her  wytte 
386   To  be  ware  of  syn ,  and  fle  there  froo , 

And  now  for  evyr  they  bene  qwyte 
388   From  alle  maner  sorow  and  woo, — 

Seynte  audre,  seynte  freswyth,  &  seynte  Emerlde  (?) 
390   Seynte  wythbuge  &  seynte  Myldrede, 

Seynte  sexburge  &  seynte  Ermenylde, — 
392   Of  alle  these  holy  women  we  rede. 
[?  Incomplete.] 


XXXII.    OLD  AGE. 
(Harl.  913,  p.  54  back;  printed  Rel.  Ant.  II.,  p.  210.) 

1.   Elde  makip  me  geld,  an2  growen  al  grai. 
when  eld  me  wol  feld .  nykkest 3  per  no  nai . 
eld  nul  meld .  no  murpes  of  mai 
when  eld  me  wold  aweld.  mi  wele  is  a  wai 

1  MS.  wereren.        2  The  ands  are  written  a'.        3  MS.  blotched. 
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eld  wold  keld.  an  cling  so  the  clai. 

wip  eld  I  mot  held,  an  hien  to  mi  dai. 

When  eld  blowid  he  is  blode.  his  ble  is  sone  abatid. 

al  we  wilnip  to  ben  old.  wy  is  eld  ihatid. 

moch  me  anuep.  pat  mi  dribil  druip.  and  mi  wrot  wet. 

eld  me  awarpep .  pat  mi  schuldern  scharpip  .  andjoupe  me  hap  l<-t. 

3.   Ihc  ne  mai  no  more  , 

poj  mi  wil  wold  jete: 


an  sunne  me  hap  bi-set. 
non  murpis  wip  mupe: 


grope  vnder  gore 
y-joket  ic  am  of  jore 
wip  last  an  luper  lore 

4.  iset  ic  am  wip  sunne 
pat  i  ne  mai  nojt  munne 

eld  me  hap  amarrid          ) 

,  [  pat  trustep  to  jupe 
ic  wene  he  he  bi-charred  \ 

5.  Al  pus  eld  me  for-dede 
pus  he  toggip  vte  mi  ded 

Y  ne  mai  more  of  loue  done 
mi  pilkoc  pissep  on  mi  schone 

6.  Mine  hed  is  hore  &  al  for-fare 
i-hewid  as  a  grei  mare 

when  i  bi-hold  on  mi  schennen 
m'in  dimmip  al  for-dwynnen 

7.  Now  i  pirtle  i  pofte.  i  poute. 

i  snurpe  i  snobbe  i  sneipe  on  snovte 
i  lench  i  len  on  lyme  i  lasse 
i  poke  i  pomple  i  palle  i  passe 

8.  i  riuele  i  roxle  i  rake  i  rouwe 

i  clyng  i  cluche  i  croke  i  couwe 
i  grunt  i  grone  i  grenne  i  gruch< 
i  nese  i  nappe  i  nifle  i  nuche 

9.  i  stunt  i  stomere  i  stomble  as  sledde . 
i  blind  i  bleri  i  bert  in  bedde. 

i  spitte  i  spatle  in  speche  i  sporne 
i  werne  i  lutle  perfor  i  murne 
10.   i  spend  an  marrit  is  mi  main 
an  wold  wil  jupe  a-jayn 


an  drawip  ham  on  rewe. 

vch  schenlon1  me  bischrew. 
Mi  bodi  wexit  lewe3 
Mi  frendis  waxip  fewe. 
proj  kund  i  comble  an  kelde 
as  gallip  gome  i-geld. 
pus  he  wol  me  a-weld: 
an  ul  pis  wilnep  eld. 

Such  sond  is  me  sent: 
pus  is  mi  wi-1  iwent . 


puer. 


debile. 
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i  was  heordmon  nov  am  holle 
al  folk  of  me  bep  wel  folle 
11.   eld  me  hap  so  hard  ihent 

seo  wouw  spakliy l  he  me  spent 

vch  top  fram  oper  is  trent. 

pe  tunge  wlasep  wend  perwip 

lostles  lowtep  in  uch  a  lip         V  he  fint  me  vnder  fote.  Ameri. 

i  mot  be  pat  eld  bep 


such  willing  is  after  elde. 


arerid  ig  of  rote: 


XXXIII.    EARTH. 
(Harl.  913,  p.  62;  Rel.  Ant.  II,  p.  216.) 

1.   Whan  erp  hap  erp  iwonne  wip  wow 
pan  erp  mai  of  erp  nim  hir  inow 
erp  vp  erp  fallip  fol  frow 2 
erp  toward  erp  delful  him  drow . 
Of  erp  pou  were  makid.  and  mon  pou  art  ilich: 
in  on  erp  awaked  pe  pore  and  pe  riche 


2.   Terram  per  inuri 


am 


am 


cum  terra  lucr 
terra  sorci        J 

subito  frustr 

atur 
terraque  tnst 

(simile  virr 


iatur 


es    <       _.  >om 

jac  dites  sunt  prl 


tune  de  terra  copi 
terra  super  are 
se  traxit  ad  arid' 
De  terra  plasmaris 
vna  terra  pauper 

3.   Erp  gep  on  erp.  wrikkend  in  weden. 
erp  toward  erp.  wormes  to  feden 
erp  berip  to  erp .  al  is  lif  deden 
when  erp  is  in  erpe .  heo  muntid 3  pi  meden . 
When  erp  is  in  erpe.  pe  rof  is  on  pe  chynne. 
pan  schullen  an  hundred  wormes.  wroten  on  pe  skin. 


4.   Vesta  pergit  uesti 
artatur  et  uermi 


bus 


super  vestem  v' 
vesta  pastum  d 


are 


1  The  Rel.  Ant.  reads  'spakky',  but  the  true  word  is  evidently  'spakly' 
—  quickly  or  certainly.    H.  C. 


2  Glossed 
fur.    Bond. 


;festine'.        3  metitur.         4  vare,  to  deck  it  out  with 
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ac  cum  gestis  ornni 


\ad  uestam  migr  ) 
bus    J 

(quis  vnlt  snspir^ 

(doma  tangit  m 


are 


entmn 


cum  uesta  sit  scrobi 

Cum  sit  uesta  ponit) 

tune  in  cute  candid  j       jverrunt1  uermes  c 

Erp  askip  erp.  and  erp  hir  answerid 

whi  erp  hatid  erp .  and  erp  erp  verrid 

erp  hap  erp .  and  erp  erp  terip 

erp  geep  on  erp .  and  erp  erp  berrip . 

Of  erp  pow  were  bi-gun .  on  erp  pou  schalt  end 

al  pat  pou  in  erp  wonne.  to  erp  schal  hit  wend 


et  responsum  d) 

et  humo  fru 

Vat 
sic  et  oper 

humo  que  port] 
ac  humo  me 


n  r 


abis 


id  mijte:    ] 
idijte . 


6.  Humus  humum  repet 
humum  quare  neglig 
humus  humum  porrig 
super  humum  perag 
humo  sic  incip      ) 

quod  humo  quesij  humo  totum  d 

7.  Erp  get  hit  on  erp  .  maistrie  and 
al  we  bep  erp.  to  erp  we  bep 

erp  askep  carayne .  of  king  and  of  knijt .  ( 
whan  erp  is  in  erp.  so  low}  he  be  lijt.      J 
Whan  pi  rijt  and  pi  wowj.  wendip  pe  bi-for: 
be  pou  pre  ni}t  in  a  prouj .  pi  frendschip  is  ilor. 

8.  Terra  vincit  braui  ]          [terra  collucr 
totus  cetus  homin 

ops  cadauer  inilit 
cum  detur  in  tumul 
Cum  ius  et  iustici) 
pauci  per  trinocti 

9.  Erp  is  a  palfrei.  to  king  and  to  quene 
erp  is  ar  lang  wei .  pouw  we  lutil  wene 

pat  werip  grouer  and  groy.  and  schrud  so  schrno 
whan  erp  makip  is  liuerei.  he  granip  vs  in  grene 
Whan  erp  hap  erp  wip  streinp  pus  geten. 
a  last  he  hap  is  leinp.  miseislich  i-meten. 

10.   Die  uestam2  dextrar)  Uvgique  regi       ) 

hum    \  ? 

iter  longum  mar         ^  (quod  est  sine  n} 


>vm 


atur. 


)vm 


de  terra  portr 
que  regis  scrut 
mox  teiTa  vor 

coram  te  migr )  , 

[abunt. 
mortem  deplor\ 


1  Glossed  'trahunt',        2  est  tarn. 
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indumentum  uar).         (dans  cedit  scuti) 

.hum.  <  me 

dat  corrod  (nos  tradit  rui    ^ 

(tenet  hanc  lucra) 


omne 


nem 


[tarn 


Cum  per  fortitudi) 

capit  longitudi       j  (misere  meta 

11.  Erp  gette  on  erp.  gersom  and  gold 
erp  is  pi  moder.  in  erp  is  pi  mold 
erp  uppon  erp .  be  pi  soule  hold 

er  erpe  go  to  erpe.  bild  pi  long  bold 
Erp  bild  castles .  and  erpe  bilt  toures . 
whan  erp  is  on  erpe .  blak  bep  pe  boures . 

12.  Humus  querit  plurim)       (super  humum  bo 
humus  est  mater  tu    I      Jin  quam  sumas  dor 
anime  sis  famul  (      [super  humum  pro 
domum  dei  perpetr     I       jmundo  cum  coro 
Ops  turres  edific) 


at 


(ac  castra  de  pe 


tra. 


V 

quin*  fatum  capi(       (penora  sunt  te 

13.  penk  man  in  lond.  on  pi  last  ende 
whar-of  pou  com.  and  whoder  schaltou  wend, 
make  pe  wel  at  on .  wip  him  pat  is  so  hend . 
and  dred  pe  of  pe  dome,  lest  sin  pe  schend. 
For  he  is  king  of  blis .  and  mon  of  moche  mede 
pat  delip  pe  dai  fram  ni^t .  and  leuip  lif  and  dede . 

14.  De  fine  nouissim      1       (mauors  medite    \ 
hue  quo  veneris  uicl       (die  quo  gradie     I  . 


or  quando. 


miti  prudentissim 
hesites  iudic 
Quia  rex  est  glori   ) 
mutat  noctem  de  dit 


ris 


Iconcordare  de  | 
me  noxa  dampnej 
(dans  mensura  rest 
jvitam  mortem  prest 


at.    Amen. 


XXXIV.    "OF  MEN  LIF  pAT  WONIp  IN  LOND'. 
A  Satire  on  the  Monks  and  People  of  Kildare. 

(Hail.  MS.  913,  p.  7.)1 

1.   Hail  seint  michel  wip  pe  lange  sper 
fair  bep  pi  winges  vp  pi  scholder 

1  Printed  Rel.  Ant.  II,  p.  174.     Mr.  Wright  says,  'see  an  account  of 
the  MS.  in  Mr.  Crofton  Croker's  Popular  Songs  of  Ireland,  pp.  282-7.' 
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pou  hast  a  rede  kirtil  a-non  to  pi  fote 
pou  ert  best  angle  pat  euer  god  makid 
pis  uers  is  ful  wel  iwrojt 
hit  is  of  wel  furre  y-brojt 

2.  Hail  seint  cristofre  wip  pi  lang  stake 

pou  her  ur  louerd  ihesu  crist  ouer  pe  brod  lake 
mani  grete  kunger  swimmep  abute  pi  fete 
hou  mani  hering  to  peni  at  west  chep  in  London 
pis  uers  is  of  holi  writte 
hit  com  of  noble  witte 

3.  Seint  mari  bastard  pe  maudlein-is  sone 
to  be  wel  iclopid  wel  was  pi  wone 

pou  berist  a  box  on  pi  hond  ipeintid  al  of  gold 
woned  pou  wer  to  be  hend .  jiue  us  sum  of  pi  spicis 
pis  uers  is  imakid  wel 
of  consonans  and  wowel 

4.  Hail  seint  dominik  with  pi  lang  staflV 
hit  is  at  pe  ouir  end  crokid  as  a  gaffe 

pou  berist  a  bok  on  pi  bak.  ic  wen  hit  is  a  bible 
poj  pou  be  a  gode  clerk,  be  pou  nojt  to  heij. 
Trie  rime  la  god  hit  wote 
soch  an  opir  an  erpe  i  note 

5.  Hail  seint  franceis  wip  pi  mani  foulis 
kites  and  crowis .  reuenes  and  owles 
fure  and  .xx.u  wild  ges  and  a  poucok 
mani  bold  begger  siwip  pi  route 

pis  uers  is  ful  wel  isette 
swipe  furre  hit  was  i-vette 

6.  Hail  be  je  freris  wip  pe  white  copis 

je  habbip  a  hus  at  drochda1  war  men  makip  ropis 
euir  je  bep  roilend  pe  londis  al  a-boute 
of  pe  watir  daissers  je  robbip  pe  churchi> 
maister  he  was  swipe  gode 
pat  pis  sentence  vnderstode 

7.  Hail  be  je  gilmins  wip  jur  l>lak«-  £u: 

je  leuith  je  wildirnis  and  fillip  pi1  tiun> 

Drogheda. 
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Menur  wip-oute.  and  prechur  wip-inne 
jur  abite  is  of  gadering  pat  is  moehil  schame 
sleilich  is  pis  uers  iseid 
hit  wer  harme  adun  ileiid 

8.  Hail  je  holi  monkes  wip  jur  corrin 
late  and  rape  ifillid  of  ale  and  wine 
depe  cun  je  bouse  pat  is  al  jure  care 

wip  seint  benet-is  scurge  lome  je  disciplinep 

takep  bed  al  to  me 

pat  pis  is  slecbe  je  mow  wel  se 

9.  Hail  be  je  nonnes  of  seint  mari  bouse 
goddes  bourmaidnes  and  his  owen  spouse 

ofte  mistredip  je  jur  schone.  jur  fete  bep  ful  tendre 
dapeit  pe  sotter  pat  tawip  jure  lepir 
swipe  wel  je  vnder-stode 
pat  makid  pis  ditee  so  gode 

10.  Hail  be  je  prestis  wip  jur  brode  bokes 

poj  jur  crune  be  ischaue.  fair  bep  jur  crokes 
jow  and  oper  lewidmen  delep  bot  a  houue 
whan  je  delip  holibrede.  jiue  me  botte  a  litil 
Sikirlich  he  was  a  clerk 
pat  wrochete  pis  craftilich  werke 

11.  Hail  be  je  marchans  wip  jur  gret  packes 

of  draperie  auoir-depeise  and  jur  wol  sackes 
gold  siluer  stones  riche  markes  and  ek  pundes 
litil  jiue  je  per-of  to  pe  wrech  pouer 
sleij  he  was  and  ful  of  witte 
pat  pis  lore  put  in  writte 

12.  Hail  be  je  tailurs  wip  jure  scharpe  sheres 
to  mak  wronge  hodes  je  kittip  lome  gores 
a-jens  midwinter  hote  bep  jur  neldes 

poj  jur  semes  semip  fair,  hi  lestip  litil  while 
pe  clerk  pat  pis  baston  wrowjte 
wel  he  woke  and  slepe  rijte  nowjte 

13.  Hail  be  je  sutlers  wip  jour  mani  lestes 
wip  jour  blote '  hides  of  selcup  bestis 

1  May  be  r,  blotched. 
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and  trebles  and  treisuses  bochevanpe  and  alles 
!>lak  and  loplich  bep  jur  top  hori  was  pal   ruutt 
nis  pis  bastun  wel  ipijte 
each  word  him  sitte  arijte 

14.  Hail  be  je  skinners  wip  jure  drenche  kiu<- 
who  so  smillip  per-to.  wo  is  him  aline 
whan  pat  hit  ponnerip.  je  mote  per-in  schite 
dapeit  jur  curteisie.  je  stinkep  al  pe  strete 
worp  hit  wer  pat  he  wer  king 

pat  ditid  pis  trie  ping 

15.  Hail  be  je  potters  wip  jur  bole  ax 

fair  bep  jur  barmhatres,  jolow  bep  jur  fax 
je  stondip  at  pe  schamil.  brod  ferlich  bernes 
fleiis  jow  folowipe,  je  swolowipe  y-now 
pe  best  dark  of  al  pis  tun 
craftfullich  makid  pis  bastun 

16.  Hail  be  je  bakers  wip  jur  louis  smale 

of  white  bred  and  of  blake.  ful  mani  and  fair 
je  pinchep  on  pe  rijt  white  ajen  goddes  law 
to  pe  fair  pillori  ich  rede  je  tak  hede 
pis  uers  is  i-wrowjte  so  welle 
pat  no  tung  i-wis  mai  telle 

17.  Hail  be  je  brewesters  wip  jur  galuns 
potels  and  quarters  ouer  al  pe  tonnes 

jur  thowrnes  berip  moch  awai.  schame  hab  pe  gyle 
bep  i-war  of  pe  coking-stole,  pe  lak  is  dep  and  hori 
sikerlich  he  was  a  clerk 
pat  so  sleilich  wrojte  pis  work 

18.  Hail  be  je  hokesters  dun  bi  pe  lak< 

wip  candles  and  golokes  and  pe  pott*-*  blak 
tripis  and  kine  fete,  and  schepen  heuedes 
wip  pe  hori  tromcheri  hori  is  jure  inne 
he  is  sori  of  his  lif 
pat  is  fast  to  such  a  wit 
1!).   Fi  a  debles  kaites  pat  kemip  po  wollc 

al  pe  schindes  of  pe  tronn  a//  hri?  opon  ;,ur  scullc 
je  makid  me  sech  a  goshorne  om-r  al  pe  wowes 
per-for  ich  makid  on  of  jou  sit  open  a  hechil 
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he  was  noble  clerk  and  gode 
pat  pis  dep  lore  vnderstode 
20.  Makip  glad  mi  frendis  je  sittip  to  long  stille 
spekip  now  and  gladiep  and  drinkep  al  jur  fille 
je  habbep  ihird  of  men  lif  pat  wonip  in  lond 
drinkip  dep  and  makip  glade,  ne  hab  je  non  oper  nede 
pis  song  is  y-seid  of  me 
euer  i-blessid  mote  je  be.  Explicit. 


XXXV.    THE  LAND  OF  COKAYGNE. 

(Harl.  MS.  913,  fol.  3.) 

(Printed  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus  part  1,  p.  231;  and  (modernised)  in  Ellis's 

Specimens,  vol.  1.     In  the  MS.,  only  the  first  lines  of  the  divisions  ^| 

of  the  poem  begin  with  capital  letters,  and  there  are  no  commas.) 

1    Fur  in  see  bi  west  spayngne. 

Is  a  lond  ihote  cokaygne. 

per  nis  lond  under  heuen-riche. 
4   Of  wel  of  godnis  hit  iliche . 

poj  paradis  be  miri  and  brijt. 

Cokaygn  is  of  fairir  sijt. 

What  is  per  in  paradis. 
8  Bot  grasse  and  flure  and  grene-ris. 

poj  per  be  ioi  and  grete  dute. 

per  nis  mete  bote  frute. 

per  n'is  halle,  bure,  no  benche. 
12   Bot  watir,  man-is  pursto  quenche. 

Bep  per  no  man  but  two. 

Hely  and  enok  also. 

Clinglich  may  hi  go. 
16  Whar  per  wonip  men  no  mo. 
IF        In  cokaygne  is  met  and  drink. 

Wip  vte  care,  how  and  swink. 

pe  met  is  trie,  pe  drink  is  clere. 
20  To  none,  russin,  and  sopper. 
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I  sigge  for  sop,  boute  were. 

per  n'is  lond  on  erthe  is  pere. 

Vnder  heuen  n'is  lond  iwisse. 
24   Of  so  mochil  ioi  and  blisse . 
per  is  mani  swete  sijte. 

Al  is  dai,  n'is  per  no  nijlc. 

per  n'is  baret  noper  stril'. 
28   N'is  per  no  dep,  ac  euer  lit. 

per  n'is  lac  of  met  no  clop . 

per  n'is  man  no  womman  wrop. 

per  n'is  serpent,  wolf  no  fox. 
32   Hors ,  no  capil ,  kowe .no  ox . 

per  n'is  schepe.  no  swine  no  gote. 

No  non  horwj-la,  god  it  wot. 

Nother  harate,  nother  stode. 
36   pe  lond  is  ful  of  oper  gode . 

N'is  per  flei.  fle,  no  lowse. 

In  clop,  in  toime.  bed,  no  house. 

per  n'is  dunnir,  slete,  no  hawle. 
40  No  non  vile  worme  no  snawile. 

No  non  storme ,  rein ,  no  winde . 

per  n'is  man  no  womman  blindo. 

Ok  al  is  game,  Ioi,  and  gle. 
44   Wei  is  him  pat  per  mai  be. 

per  bep  riuers  gret  and  fine. 

Of  oile,  melk,  honi  and  wine. 

Watir  seruip  per  to  no  ping. 
48   Bot  to  sijt  and  to  waiissing. 

per  is  maner  frute . 

Al  is  solas  and  dedute. 

per  is  a  wel  fair  abbei. 
52   Of  white  monkes  and  of  grei . 

per  bep  bowris  and  halles. 

Al  of  pasteiis  bep  pe  walles . 

Of  fleis,  of  fisse,  and  rich  nu-i  . 
5G   pe  likfullist  pat  man  mai  rt . 

Fluren  cakes  bep  pe  scingU's  alK>. 

Of  cherche.  cloister,  boure.  and  lialU- 
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pe  pirmes  bef>  fat  podinges. 
60  Rich  met  to  princej  and  kinges . 
Man  mai  per-of  et  inoj. 
Al  wip  rijt,  and  nojt  wip  woj. 
Al  is  commune  to  jung  and  old. 
64   To  stoute  and  sterne,  mek  and  bold 
H         per  is  a  cloister  fair  and  lijt. 
Brod  and  lang,  of  sembli  sijt. 
pe  pilers  of  pat  cloistre  alle 
68   Bep  i-turned  of  cristale . 
Wip  har-las  and  capitale . 
Of  grene  Jaspe  and  rede  corale. 
In  pe  praer  is  a  tre. 
72   Swipe  likful  for  to  se. 

pe  rote  is  gingeuir  and  galingale . 
pe  siouns  bep  al  sedwale. 
Trie  maces  bep  pe  flure. 
76   pe  rind,  canel  of  swet  odur. 
pe  frute  gilofre  of  gode  smakke . 
Of  cucubes  per  n'is  no  lakke . 
per  bep  rosis  of  rede  ble . 
80   And  lilie  likful  for  to  se. 

pai  falowep  neuer  day  no  nijt. 
pis  ajt  be  a  swetfe]  sijt. 
f   per  bep  .iiij.  willis  in  pe  abbei . 
84   Of  triacle  and  halwei . 
Of  baum  and  ek  piement. 
Euer  ernend  to  rijt  rent. 
Of  pai  stremis  al  pe  molde. 
88   Stonis  preciuse  and  golde. 
per  is  saphir  and  vniune. 
Carbuncle  and  astiune. 
Smaragde .  lugre .  and  prassiune . 
92  Beril.  onix.  topasiune. 
Ametist  and  crisolite. 
Calcedun  and  epetite. 

per  bep  briddes  mani  and  fale . 
%   prostil,  pruisse,  and  nijtingale. 
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Chalandre  and  wodwalr. 

And  oper  briddes  wipout  talr. 

pat  stintep  neuer  by  har  mijt. 
100  Miri  to  sing  dai  and  nijt. 

[Here  a  few  lines  seein  to  be  lost.] 
If   jite  I  do  jow  1110  to  \vittc. 

pe  Gees  irostid  on  pe  spittc. 

Flee}  to  pat  abbai,  god  hit  wot. 
104   And  gredip  'gees  al  hote,  al  hot." 

Hi  bringep  garlek  gret  pleute. 

pe  best  idijt  pat  man  inai 

pe  leuerokes  pat  bep  cup. 
108   Lijtip  aduu  to  man-is  mup. 

Idijt  in  stu  ful  swipe  wel  . 

Pudrid  wip  gilofre  and  canel . 

N'is  no  spech  of  no  drink . 
112   Ak  take  inoj  wip-vte  swink. 
IT   Whan  pe  monkes  geep  to  masse. 

All  pe  feuestres  pat  bep  of  glasse . 

Turnep  in  to  cristal  brijt . 
11G   To  jiue  monkes  more  lijt. 

When  pe  masses  bep  iseiid. 

And  pe  bokes  up  ileiid. 

pe  cristal  turnip  in  to  glasse. 
120   In  state  pat  hit  raper  wasse. 
IF        pe  jung  monkes  euch  dai. 

Aftir  met  gop  to  plai. 

N'is  per  hauk  no  fule  so  swit'tr. 
124   Bettir  fleing  bi  pe  lifte. 

pan  pe  monkes  heij  of  modi1 . 

Wip  har  sleuis  and  har  hode. 
IF  Whan  pe  abbot  seep  ham  ll 
128   pat  he  holt  for  moch  glee. 

Ak  napeles  al  par  amang. 

He  biddip  ham  lijt  to  c-iu--sanii. 

pe  monkes  lijtip  n«>}t  adun. 
132    Ac  furre  fleep  in  <>  ramlun. 
IF   Whan  pe  abbot  him  iseep. 

pat  is  nionkis  Irani  him  fleep . 
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He  takep  maidin  of  pe  route . 
136   And  turnip  vp  her  white  toute . 

And  betip  pe  taburs  wip  is  hond. 

To  make  is  monkes  lijt  to  lond. 
f  Whan  is  monkes  pat  iseep. 
140   To  pe  maid  dun  hi  fleep. 

And  gep  pe  wench  al  abute. 

And  pakkep  al  hir  white  toute. 

And  sip  aftir  her  swinke. 
144  Wendith  meklich  horn  to  drinke. 

And  geth  to  har  collacione. 

A  wel  fair  processione. 
1F        Anoper  abbei  is  perbi. 
148   For  soth  a  gret  fair  nunnerie. 

Up  a  riuer  of  swet  milke . 

Whar  is  plente  grete  of  silk  . 

Whan  pe  somer-is  dai  is  hote. 
152  pe  }ung  nunnes  takith  a  bote . 

And  doth  ham  forth  in  that  riuer. 

Bothe  with  oris  and  with  stere. 

When  hi  beth  fur  from  the  abbei. 
156   Hi  makith  ham  nakid  for  to  plei. 

And  lepith  dune  in-to  the  brimme. 

And  doth  ham  sleilich  for  to  swimme 

pe  jung  monkes  l  pat  hi  seeth . 
160  Hi  doth  ham  up,  and  forp  hi  fleep. 

And  commip  to  pe  nunnes  anon. 

And  euch  monke  him  taketh  on. 

And  snellich  berith  forth  har  prei. 
164   To  the  mochil  grei  abbei. 

And  techith  the  nunnes  an  oreisun. 

With  iambleue  vp  and  dun.    . 
1  pe  monke  pat  wol  be  stalun  gode. 
168  And  kan  set  a-rijt  is  hode. 

He  schal  hab  wipute  danger. 

.xii.  wiues  euche  jere. 

1  MS.  monkep. 
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Al  proj  rijt  and  nojt  proj  grace 
172    For  to  do  him  silt'  solace  . 

And  pilk  monk  pat  clepip  best  . 

And  dop  his  likam  al  to  rot. 

Of  him  is  hoppe,  god  hit  wote. 
17*')    To  hi'  sone  nadir  abbot. 

Whose  wl  com  pat  lond  (o. 

Ful  grete  penance  he  mot  do. 

Seue  jere  in  swine-is  dritte. 
ISO    lie  mot  wade,  wol  je  i-witte. 

Al  anon  up  to  pe  chynne. 

So  he  sc-hal  pe  londfe]  winne. 

Lordinges  gode  and  lu-rnl. 
184    Mot  je  neuer  of  world  wend. 

For  je  stond  to  jure  cheance  . 

And  fulfille  that  penance. 

pat  je  mote  pat  lond  ise. 
188    And  neuer  more  tunic  a-je  . 

I'rry  we  god  so  mote  hit  be. 

Amen,  per  seinte  charitf. 


XXXVI.    FIVE  EVIL  THIN'.s. 

Bissop  lories. 
Kyng  redeles. 
jung  man  rechles . 

Old  man  with-s  . 
\\'oininan  ssamles. 
I  swer  bi  heuen  kyng. 
pos  bep  fiue  liper  ping. 
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NOTE  to  Poem  II,  p.  7,   XV  Signa  Ante  Indicium. 

The  Rev.  J.  Small  of  the  University  Library,  Edinburgh,  has  kindly 
furnished  me  (through  our  member,  Mr.  Muir)  with  another  English,  and 
a  Latin,  version  of  these  Signs  before  the  Judgment.  They  form  pages 
25-28  of  a  small  volume  that  Mr.  Small  has  now  in  the  press,  English 
Metrical  Homilies,  from  MSS.  of  the  Fourteenth  Century. 


And  bides  us  lok  til  grouand  tres; 
For  quen  men  leues  on  thaim  sees, 
Men  wat  that  ful  ner  es  somer  comand, 
And  riht  sua  mai  we  understand 
Quen  we  se  thir  takenis  cume, 
That  nerhand  es  the  dai  of  dom. 

Bot  for  Crist  spekes  of  takeninge 
That  tithand  of  this  dom  sal  bringe, 
Forth!  es  god  that  I  you  telle 
Sum  thing  of  thir  takeninges  snelle: 
Sain  Jerom  telles  that  fiften 
Ferli  takeninges  sal  be  sen 
Bifor  the  day  of  dom,  and  sal 
llkan  of  thaim  on  ser  1  dai  fal. 

(1)  The  first  dai  sal  al  the  se 
Boln  and  ris  and  heyer  be 
Than  ani  fel  of  al  the  land , 
And  als  a  felle  up  sal  it  stand, 
The  heyt  thar-of  sal  passe  the  felles 
Bi  sexti  fot,  als  Jerom  telles, 

(2)  And  als  mikel  the  tother  day 
Sal  it  sattel  and  wit  away, 
And  be  lauer  than  it  nou  esse, 
For  water  sal  it  haf  wel  lesse. 

(3)  The  thride  dai,  mersuine  and  qualle 
And  other  gret  fises  alle 

Sal  yel,  and  mak  sa  reuful  ber 
That  soru  sal  it  be  to  her. 

seir,  several. 
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(4)  The  fertile  day  ire  is  water  and  se 
Sal  bren  als  fir  and  glouand  be. 

(5)  The  fit't  day  sal  proses  and  hvs 
Suet  blodi  den  that  grisli  lu-s. 

(('»)     The  sexte  day  sal  doun  falle 

Werdes  \verks  bathe  tours  and  halle. 
(7)     The  seuend  day  sal  stanes  gret 

Togider  smit  and  bremly  bete. 
(S)     And  al  the  erthe  the  achtande  day 

Sal  stir  and  quac  and  al  folc  slay. 
(9)    The  neynd  day  the  Ms  alle 

Be  mad  al  euin  wit  erthe  salle. 
(10)     The  tend  day  sal  folc  up  crep, 

Als  wod  men  of  pities  dep. 
(U)    The  elleft  day  sal  banes  rise 

And  stand  on  graues  thar  men  nou  lies. 

(12)  The  tuelft  day  sal  sternes  falle. 

(13)  The  thretend  day  sal  (pick  men  dey  alle. 
Wit  other  ded  men  to  rise, 

And  com  wit  thaim  to  gret  asise. 

(14)  The  faurtend  day  at  a  schift 

Sal  bathe  briu  bathe  erthe  and  lift. 

(15)  The  fifetende  day  thai  bathe 

Sal  be  mad  newe  and  fair  ful  rathe. 

And  al  ded  men  sal  rise, 

And  cum  bifor  Crist  our  iustise. 


Unde  Versus  de  ejusdem 

Signis  ter  quinis  se  prodet  ad  ultima  finis 
Mundani  motus  Domino  soli  modo  not  us. 

(1)    In  signo  primo  surget  mare  stans  quasi  minus 
Erigat,  in  proprios  post  pauca  sinus  ivditunis, 
Atque  quater  denis  eubitis  transoMidere  in* 
Cernetur,  jiaucitpie  fluent  in  ilumina  f.  • 

("2}    Oculet  in  signo  sic  se  maris  unda  secundo. 
Ut  vix  aspectum  capiat.    Diuersa  profundo 

12 
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(3)  Monstra  super  fluctus  post  hec  ubi  nata  patebunt, 
Rugitusque  sui  celos  horrore  mouebunt. 

(4)  Quarto  cum  fluuiis  ardebunt  equoris  unde, 
Fontibus  ut1  latices  effundant  non  erit  unde. 

(5)  Rorem  sanguineum  quinto  deducet  ab  [herbis] 
Horror  et  arboribus  lacrimis  perfusus  acerbis. 

(6)  Hinc  turres  et  tecta  cadent,  que2  diruet  edes 
Sexta  dies,  omnis  que  solo  ruet  ardua  sedes; 

(7)  Augebit  lapidum  conflictus  in  orbe  timorem , 
Terribilemque  dabit  collisio  seua  fragorem. 

(8)  Concuciet  terram  post  hec  motus  generalis, 
Omnia  conturbans ,  horrendus,  et  exitialis. 

(9)  Omnibus  equatis  in  piano  terra  jacebit, 
Strata  superficies  nichil  asperitatis  habebit. 

(10)  Hinc  velud  amentes  exibunt  ante  latentes 
In  latebris  homines  et  fari  nulla  valentes. 

(11)  Sicca  super  tumbis  post  hec  surgencia  stabunt. 

(12)  Casus  stellarum  signans  discrimine  finem 
Nesciet  ulterius  clarum  deducere  finem. 

(13)  Corpore  uiuentes  simul  absque  mora  morientur, 
Ut  pariter  clangente  tuba  cuncti  repetentur. 

(14)  Optirnus  inde  status  celum  terramque  nouabit, 
Luce  sub  eterna,  quern  nulla  dies  uariabit; 

(15)  Conuocet  ut  cunctos  cum  buccina  protinus  urgens 
ludicis  ante  pedes  ueniet  plebs  tota  resurgens. 


NOTE  to  Poem  VII,  p.  21-2,  and  to  Dr.  Guest's  Letter  in  the  Preface,  p.  v. 

The  following  is   the  passage   from    the   History  of  English  Rhythms 
(vol.  1,  pp.  136-7)  referred  to  by  its  author. 

"INVERSE  RHIME 

is  that  which  exists  between  the  last  accented  syllable  of  the  first  section, 
and  the  first  accented  syllable  of  the  second.  It  appears  to  have  flourished 
most  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  I  do  not  remember  any 
instance  of  it  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  but  it  is  probably  of  native  growth. 

1  et.  2  quia. 
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A  kindred  dialect,   the  Icelandic,  had,   at  an  early  period,   a  species  of 
rhime  closely  resembling  the  present — the  second  verse  always  beginning 
with  the  last  accented  syllable  of  the  first.    It  is  singular  that  the  French 
had,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  a  rhime  like  the  Icelandic,  called  by  them 
la  rime  cnlrelasse'e.     The   present    rhime   differed    from    both,   as   it  was 
contained  in  one  verse  ...    We  will  begin  with  the  verse  of  four  accents. 
These  steps  |  both  reach  \  :  and  leach  \  thee  shall  | 
To  come  |  by  thrift  \  :  to  shift  \  withal  |  .     Tuner. 
The  pi  |  per  loud  \  \  and  loud  \  er  blew  |  , 
The  dan  |  cers  quick  \  :  and  quick  |  er  flew  |  .     Burns." 

M.  Eugene  Oswald  has  kindly  supplied  me  with  the  following  specimen 
of  the  French  rhyme  similar  to  that  of  the  text,  though  about  '250  years 
later. 

"Clement  Marot.     1542. 

Chanson  III. 

Dieu  gard  ma  Maistresse,  et  Regenlc, 
Genie1  de  corps,  et  de  facon, 
Son  cueur  tien  3  le  mien  en  sa  lente 
Tant  et  plus  d'ung  ardant3  frisson. 
S'on  m'oyt4  poulser  sur  ma  chanson 
Son  de  uoix5,  an  Harpes  doulce/fc.v, 
Cent  Espoir,  qui  sans  marrisson 
•Songer  me  faict  en  ainoure//es. 

1  gentille.  2  tient.  3  ardent. 

4  Old  Pres.  of  ouir,   whence  oyer  and  oyez.     Old  Infinitive  oyr: — "le 
Roy  envoia  guerre  celi  cordelier  pour  le  oyr  parler."     Jointillc. 

5  Of  course,  voix. —  Varianle,  of  later  edition,  son  de  Lvcz  —  luth. 
The  second  and  third  stanzas  do  not  keep  up  this  law  of  rhyme,  but 

have  other  curious  artifices  of  form. — I  do  not  think  the  form  a  common 
one.— E.  0." 
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Abingdon,  Edmund  the  Confessor 
born  at,  p.  71,  1.  3;  p.  74. 

Adam  and  men  made  to  supply 
the  place  of  Lucifer  and  his  fol- 
lowers, p.  13,  1.  17-18. 

Adelberd,  king  (Egberd's  grandson), 
p.  45,  1.  72. 

Affrican  the  wicked  prince,  p.  68, 
1.  101. 

St.  Agace,  p.  101,  1.  9. 

St.  Aldelm,  Archbp.  of  Canterbury, 
p.  35,  1.  32. 

Alice,  St.  Edmund's  sister,  p.  71, 
1  20. 

St.  Amand,  abbey  of,  p.  37,  1.  103. 

St.  Andrew,  the  life  of,  p.  98-101. 

Aquiline,  the  fair,  tempts  Christo- 
pher, p.  64,  1.  173. 

Archdeacons  oppress  poor  parsons 
and  priests,  p  79,  1.  328. 

Aristotle's  warning  against  sen- 
suality, p.  143,  1.  199. 

arsmelrike  defined,  p.  77,  1.  224. 

Arthur  even  laid  low  by  Death, 
p.  132,  1.  93. 

Askebert,  the  guardian  of  St. Kenelm, 
p.  50,  1.  106;  p.  51-2. 

Athelstan,  king,  p.  35,  1.  22,  36,  44. 

Athelwold,  St.,  p.  36,  1.55;  Bp. 
of  Rochester,  p.  38,  1.  142. 

Athelwold,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  the 
10th  after  St.  S  within,  is  told 
of  St.  S.'s  appearance  in  a  vision, 
p.  46,  and  has  his  corpse  dug 


up    and    buried    in    St.    Peter's 

Church,  p.  47. 

Athens,  city  of,  p  101,  1.  11. 
Athulf,  king  Egberd's  son,  taught 

by  St.  S within,   p.  44,  1.  23;   is 

made  king,  1.  28. 
Atus,  father  of  Pila,  Pilate's  mother, 

p.  Ill,  1.  6. 

Austin,  St.,  converts  king  Athel- 
wold, p.  43,  1.  7,  8. 

— ,  Christianity  brought  to 

England  by,  p.  35,  1.  50;   p.  43, 

1.7. 
Avon  stream,  p.  30,  st.  126. 

bakers,  cheating,  denounced,  p.  155, 
st.  16. 

Barabbas,  referred  to,  p.  15,  1.  88. 

Basilie,  the  Cite  of,  p.  68,  1.  82. 

baslon;  the  Satirical  Poem,  p.  152-6, 
probably  an  example  of  this  metre, 
p.  154,  st.  12;  p.  155,  st.  13,  15. 

Beelzebub,  p.  31,  st.  143. 

beggars;  why  allowed  by  God, 
p.  135-6,  1.  101  <fec. 

Bernard,  St.,  referred  to,  p.  1,  st.  3. 

Beryn,  St.;  converts  king  Kene- 
wold,  p.  43,  1.  5,  10. 

bishoprics  of  England,  contents  of, 
p.  48-9. 

brewsters  to  be  ware  of  the  cucking- 
stool,  p.  155,  st.  17. 

the  broad  street  to  Heaven,  p.  32, 
st.  172. 
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Canterbury,  St.  Edmund  elected 
Archbp.  of,  p.  81,  1.404;  other 
Archbishops  of, — Aldoliu,  p.  35, 
1  32;  Ode,  p. 37,  1.121;  Dunstan, 
p.  38,  1.  135;  Wolfred,  p.  55, 
1.  279;  Edmund,  p.  81,  1.  403. 

Cariot,  the  isle  of,  p.  108. 

Catesby,  convent  at,  p.  71,  1.  20. 

Cato  quoted,  against  self-praise, 
p.  91,  1  44. 

Cezar  th'emperour,  p.  113,  I.  76. 

Chastity,  Dame,  turned  out  of 
Nunneries,  p.  144,  1.  239. 

chatterers,  how  to  be  treated,  p.  144, 
1.  251-4. 

children  chasing  their  shadows  on 
the  wall:  this  world  likened  to, 
p.  13'.,  1.  121-32. 

— ,  their  ingratitude  to  their 
parents,  p.  16,  1.  31-2. 

Christ  on  the  Cross,  p.  20-1. 

Christopher,  St.,  Life  of,  p.  59-65 ; 
p.  153,  st.  2. 

C'iriac,  the  Pope,  from  Britain,  p.  68, 
1.  85-6. 

Clement,  Bp.,  p  69,  1.  117. 

Clent,  the  wood  of,  in  Worcester- 
shire, p.  51,  1.  152;  p.  52,  1.173; 
p.  55,  1.  287. 

Cokaygne,  the  Land  of,  p.  156  161. 

Cologne,  the  City  of,  p.  68,  1.  76. 

Commandments,  the  Ten,  p.  15-16. 

consecration  of  new  Churches ;  ring- 
ing and  pomps  at,  condemned, 
p.  44,  1.  45  (fee. 

Cost,  king;  St  Katherine's  father, 
p.  90,  1.  3. 

Cdiibache,  the  valley  of,  p.  54, 
1.  244. 

— ,    the    miraculously -fed 
cow  of,  p.  53-4. 

counters,  sins  to  be  reckoned  by, 
p.  131,  1.38. 

Covetousness  denounced,  p.  3; 
P.  19. 


Cross,  the  devil's  fear  of  the,  p.  61, 

1.  48-52. 
Crusades,  the  preaching  for,  p.  79, 

1.  316  &c. 

Death  is  no  thief,  but  warns  men 
well  that  he  is  coming,  p.  137, 
1.  169. 

Deo  Gratias,  a  Song  of,  p.  124-126. 
— ,  another  Song  of,  p.  128 
to  130. 

Deus  Caritas,  a  Song,  p.  127-8. 

devil,  the,  is  covetous  men's  exe- 
cutor, p.  19,  1.  43. 

has  his  nose  pinched 

and  burnt  by  St.  Dunstan,  p.36-7, 
1.  80-9. 

Devout,  Dame;  turned  out  of  Nun- 
neries, p.  144,  1.  226. 

Dinah,  her  rape  for  going  out  to 
see  things  in  vain  (Gen.  xxxiv), 
p.  147,  1.  346. 

Diocletian,  the  wicked,  p.  105, 1. 159. 

Disobedient,  Dame,  in  Nunneries, 
p  145,  1.  272. 

Dominic,  St.,  p.  153,  st.  4. 

Drogheda,  the  friars'  ropery  at, 
p.  153,  st.  6. 

Dunstan,  St.;  the  Life  of,  p.  34-40. 

Earth,  a  Poem,  p.  150-2. 
Eastland  (of  England),  the  king  of, 

p.  49,  1.  63. 

Eboir,  the  Vale  of,  p.  13,  1.  37. 
Edgar,  king  (the  ninth  after  Adel- 

bert),   has  Swithin's  body  taken 

lip,  p.  45,  1.  87;   p.  46,47. 
Edmund,    St.,    king    of   Eastland, 

p.  49,  1.  67. 
,  king  of  England,  p.  35, 

37. 
Edmund    the    Confessor,    Life    of, 

p.  71-87. 

Edmund  the  King,  Life  of,  p.  > 
St.  Edmundsbury,  p.  89,  1.  89. 
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Edward,  St.,  son  of  king  Edgar, 
p.  45,  1.  88. 

— ,  p.  106-7. 

Edwin,  king  of  England,  p.  37, 
1.  96-105. 

Egberd,  King,  p.  43,  1  3,  and  Saint, 
1  11. 

Egeas,  the  Justice  ofPatras,  p.  98, 
1.  14  &c. 

eggs ,  a  bagful  of  smashed  ones 
made  whole  and  sound  by  St. 
Swithin,  p.  45,  1.  66. 

Eglesdon,  town  of,  p.  88,  1.  29; 
wood  of,  p.  68,  1.  61. 

Elmeston,  Bp.  of  Winchester,  p.  43, 
1.  15  (St.  Swithin);  is  succeeded 
by  St.  Swithin,  p.  44,  1.  33-5. 

England,  its  size,  rivers,  5  king- 
doms, and  bishoprics,  described, 
p.  48-9. 

Entice  (orEutice),  St.  Lucy's  mother, 
p.  101,  1.  3. 

envy  denounced,  p.  20. 

Envy,  Dame,  in  Nunneries,  p.  144, 
1.  231;  p.  145,  1.  259. 

Eve's  temptation,  p.  13,  1.  26. 

Everwyk,  or  York,  the  Archbishop- 
ric of,  p.  49,  1.  71. 

'5  evil  things',  p.  161. 

Experience,  discloses  herself  to 
Katherine,  and  takes  her  to  see 
the  real  state  of  English  nun- 
neries, p.  146,  1.  322;  p.  152, 
1.  150. 

the  Fall  (of  man)  and  Passion  (of 

Christ),  p.  12-15. 
Florentine,    the    sister    of  Ourse's 

betrothed,  p.  69,  1.  121,  142. 
France,   the   son   of  the  King  of, 

in    hostage    with    the    Emperor, 

p.  112,  1.32. 

Francis,  St.,  p.  153,  st.  5. 
friars  satirized,  p.  153,  st  6,  7. 


Galicia,  St.  James's  shrine  in,  p.  59, 

1  71. 
garland  of  Ivy  green,  the  sign  at 

a  tavern-door,  p.  147,  1.  358-9. 
gilmins  (?  hermits)  quizzed,  p.  153, 

st.  7. 
Glastonbury,  p  35,  1.  26,  40,  45; 

p.  36,  1.  56. 

hair  clothing  for  penance,   p.  71, 

1.  27;  p.  75,  1.  154-181. 
Heaven,  the  joys  of,  p.  6,  st  47-58; 

p.  33. 
Hector   even    laid    low    by  Death, 

p.  132,  1.  93. 
Hell,  the  pains  of,  p.  29-31,  st.  115 

to  151. 
Henry  III,  King  John's  son,  p.  84, 

1.  490. 
heriot,  —  the  custom  of  giving  the 

tenant's  best  property  on  death 

to  his  chief  lord,  p.  83,  1.  464, 

472;  is  the  devil's  law,  and  not 

God's,  1.  478. 
Herod,  king  of  Jerusalem,  Galilee. 

and  India,  p.  113,  1.  62-3,  &c. 
Hubba    and    Hyngar,    p.  87,   1.9; 

p.  88,  1.  33,  55. 

hucksters  quizzed,  p.  155,  st.  18. 
Hypocrite,    Dame,    in    Nunneries, 

p.  144,  1.  221. 

inquest  or  jury  on  Christ,  p.  116, 

1.  197,  199. 
Iscariot,  Judas ;  so  called  from  the 

isle  of  Cariot,  p.  108,  1.  27. 
ivy  green,  a  garland  of,  a  tavern 

sign,  p.  147,  1.  358. 

James,  St. ;  a  Miracle  of  his,  p  57-9. 

Jews;  Poem  of  their  nailing  the 
image  of  Christ  to  a  Cross  in 
Toledo,  and  being  found  out  by 
the  Virgin  speaking  of  it  from 
heaven,  p.  42-3. 
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John,  St. ;  a  Miracle  of  his,  p.  106-7. 
Joseph  of  Arimathea,  p.  14,  1.  71. 
Judas  Iscariot,  the  Life  of,  p.  107 

to  111  ;  referred  to,  p.  14,  1.  57. 
Judgment,  the  Day  of;  the  Signs 

before,    p.  7-12,    p.  162-4;    the 

Wonders  at,  p.  4;  the  Doings  at, 

p  27-29. 

kaites  —  wool  -combers  —  quizzed, 

p.  155,  st.  19. 

Katherine,  St.,  the  Life  of,  p.  90-8. 
,  the  girl  wishing  to  turn 

men,  p.  141,  1.  128. 
Kenelm,  St.,  king  of  the  March  of 

Wales,  the  Life  of,  p.  47-57. 
Kenulf,  king,  builds  Winchconibe 

Abbey,  p.  48. 
Kildare;    a  Satire    on  the  Monks 

and  People  of,  p.  152-6. 
kirtle,    our    Lord's    unsewed    one, 

p.  115,  1.  168;  saves  Pilate's  life 

for  a  time,  p.  116. 
"Know  thyself,  a  Song  of,  p.  130-3. 

Langton,  Archbp.  Stephen  of,  p  85, 

1  537. 
Lnxington,  Abbot  Stephen  of,  p.  81, 

1.  339. 
Lenkenore,  near  Abingdon,  p  76, 

1.  183. 
lewdness,  a  girl's,   St.  Edmund's 

cure  of,  p.  73-4,  1  98-121. 
Love,  the  evil  results  of,  (a  Rhyme- 
beginning  Fragment),  p.  21-2. 
Love    Unordinate,    in    Nunneries, 

p.  144,  1.  234. 
Lucifer's  fall  from  Heaven,   p.  13, 

1.  9-16;  p.  18,  §  I,  1.3. 
St.  Lucy,  the  life  of,  p.  101-7. 
Lust,  Dame,  in  Nunneries,  p.  144, 

1.  236. 
Lyons,  the  City  of,  p.  57,  1.  1. 

Mabille   the   rich,    mother  of  St. 


Edmund    the    Confessor,    p   71, 

1.  5;  p.  74,  1.  122. 
Malmesbury,    Quondride's    Psalter 

now  there,  p.  57,  1.  359. 
the  March   of  \Vales,  contents  of, 

p.  48. 
dame  Margerie,St.  Edmund's  sister, 

p.  71,  1.  20. 

St   Mary,  p.  153,  st.  3. 
Maur,    a  king   in  Britain,    p.  66, 

1.3. 

Maxentius,  the  Emperor,  p.  90  &c. 
Maximille,  wife  of  Egeas,  the  Jus- 
tice of  Patras,  p.  101,  1.  100. 
Maximin,  the  wicked  prince,  p.  68, 

1.  101;  p.  106,  1.  161. 
mede,  the  Master  now,  p.  123. 
Mercy,  a  Song  of,  p.  118-124. 
—  ,  the  Seven  Deeds  of,  p.  136, 

1.  113. 
merlyon,  the  hawk;  how  it  warms 

its  cold  feet   at  night,    p.  119; 

p.  123,  1.  172-182. 
St.  Michael,  p.  152,  st.  1. 
the  mirror  for  men  to  see  Yester- 
day  in,    p.  134,    1.  59;    p.  lo<>, 

1.  116. 
monks    and    nuns    satirized— see 

Cokaygne,  p.  1,V.)-61,  and  p.  150 

tte.;  p.  154,  st.  8,  9. 
a  Moral  Ode,  p.  22-34. 

the  narrow  way  to  Heaven,  p.  32, 
st.  171. 

St.  Nicholas's  Church  at  Abingdon, 
p.  74,  1.  135. 

Nite,  the  fair  temptress  of  Christo- 
pher, p.  64,  1.  173. 

Northumberland,  the  extent  of, 
p.4!>,  l.C 

Nun;— "Why  I  can't  1  o  a  Nun", 
a  poem  on  the  evils  in  Nun- 
neries, p  138- 

Old  Age,  a  Poem,  p.  148-150. 
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St.  Osewald,  king  of  Northumber- 
land, p.  49,  1.  72. 

St.  Osewold,  Bp.  of  Worcester, 
p.  38,  1.  141. 

Ourse,  the  head  of  the  11,000  Vir- 
gins, p.  66,  1.  4 ;  p.  68,  1.  77. 

Oxford  Student,  tale  of  an,— a 
Miracle  of  Our  Lady's-,  p.  40-2. 
— ,  school  at,  p.  73,  1.  80; 
course  of  studies  at,  p.  77. 

Paris,  English  boys  sent  to  school 

at,  p.  71,  1.  30;  p.  73,  1.  80. 
Pascas,   the  Justice  who  tortures 

St.  Lucy,  p.  103,  1.  70. 
Patras,  the  land  of,  p.  98,  1.  11. 
Pentarchy  of  England,  p.  49,  1.43-6, 

&c. 
Perschore,    the    water    of,    p.  56, 

1.  309  (the  village  of  P.  is  8  or 

9  miles  from  Worcester). 
St.  Peter's  Church  at  Winchester, 

St.  Swithin's  body  deposited  in, 

p.  47,  1.  154. 

-  altar  at  Rome,    p.  54, 
1.  252. 

-  church    at   Rome;   the 
Veronica   placed  there,   p.  115, 
1.  145. 

Pilate,  the  Life  of,  p.  111-118;  re- 
ferred to,  p.  14,  1.  63,  75,  87; 
p.  108,  1.  61;  p  109. 

Pilatus,  derivation  of  the  name, 
p.  Ill,  1.  7-8. 

Plato's  prophecy  that  God  would 
be  scourged  and  torn,  p.  93, 
1.  117-18. 

Ponce,  the  isle  of,  p.  112. 

Ponteney  in  France ;  English  exiled 
priests  at,  p.  71,  1.  1;  p.  85, 
1.  535-8  &c. 

Pontins  (Pilate),  origin  of  the  name, 
p.  113,  1.  60-1. 

poor  men,  oppression  of  by  high 
men,  p.  83,  1.  462. 


poor  men  may  buy  Heaven  with 
their  pennies,  p.  24,  st.  34. 

Porphyry,  St.,  p.  94,  1.  179;  p.  95, 
1.  188  &c. 

potters  quizzed,  p.  155,  st.  15. 

pride  denounced,  p.  1-2;  p.  18-19. 

Pride,  Dame;  in  great  reputation 
in  Nunneries,  p.  143,  1.216. 

priests  quizzed,  p.  154,  st.  10. 

Quendride,  king  Kenulf  s  daughter, 
plots  against  her  brother,  king 
Kenelm,  and  brings  about  his 
death,  p.  50-57. 

Reuben,  Judas's  father,  p.  107,  1.4; 

is    killed    by    his    son,    p.  109, 

1.  82-4. 
Robert,    Edmund   the    Confessor's 

brother,  p.  71,  1.  18. 
Sir  Ronald,  Pilate's  jailer,  p.  117, 

1.  229. 

Salisbury,  St.  Edmund  made  Canon 

Secular  of,  p.  81,  1.  381. 
Satan,  p.  31,  st.  143. 
Sermon  against  Pride  <£c.,  and  on 

the   Grave,    Hell,    and  Heaven, 

p.  1-7. 
shrews,  two,  sure  to  get  together, 

p.  109,  1.  65-8;  p.  114,  1.  99. 
Sicily;  St.  Lucy  born  th-re,  p.  101, 

1.  1. 
Sins,    the    Seven;    fragment    on, 

p.  17-20. 
— ,  the  prevalent  ones  now, 

p.  122,  1.  132  &c. 
skinners  quizzed,  p.  155,  st.  14. 
Socrates  says  it  is  better  to  look 

on    a    death-bed    than    a   feast, 

p.  135,  1.  85. 
Solomon's  'poysi'  orProverbs  quoted, 

p.  135,  1.  73-7. 
Soycie  ,  the  town  of    in  France, 

p.  85,  1.  556. 
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Spain,  West;  Coknygne  near  there, 
p.  156,  1.  2. 

Stafgreen,  near  Abingdon,  p.  70, 
1.  195. 

Stanleghe,  abbey  of,  p.  81,  1.  387. 

Stephen  Langton,  at  Ponteney, 
p.  85,  1.  537. 

stick,  St.  Kenel m's,  miracle  of  its 
bearing  leaves,  and  becoming  an 
ash,  p.  52,  1.  170;  St.  Christo- 
pher's the  same,  p.  G2,  1.  109-112. 

a  storm  miraculously  removed  for 
St.  Edmund,  p.  80-1. 

Stour,  the  river,  p.  30,  st.  126. 

Sunday-trading  denounced,  p.  16, 
1.27. 

sutlers  quizzed,  p.  154,  st.  13. 

swearing  denounced,  p.  15-16, 
1.  3-15. 

Swithin,  St.;  Life  of,  p.  43-7. 

tailors  quizzed,  p.  154,  st.  12. 
Thiborie ,   Judas's  mother,   p.  107, 

1.4;  is  married  to  her  son,  p.  109, 

1.  92-4. 
thirty,  the  age  when  girls'  beauty 

begins  to  fade,  p.  134,  1.  42. 
St.  Thomas  (a  Beket),  p.  84,  1.  492, 

498,  519;  p.  85. 
Tirus,   king,   the  father   of  Pilate, 

p.  Ill,  1.  3. 
Toledo,  the  Archbishop  of,  p.  42, 

1.4. 

Vaspasian,  lord  of  Galilee,  p   115, 

1.  161. 
St.  Veronica,  p.  114,  1.  115;  p.  115. 


Virgin  Mary;  her  sorrow,  p.  15, 
1.83;  two  Miracles  of  hers,  p. 40-3; 
her  judgment  on  the  devil  and 
the  self-mutilated  man,  p.  59, 
1.  57-61. 

Virgins,  The  Eleven  Thousand,  of 
Cologne,  p.  66-70. 

Wales,   the  March  of,  p.  47,  1.2; 

its  extent,  p.  48,  1.  2M-39. 
Wanton,  Dame,  in  Nunneries,  p.  144, 

1.  236. 
Wenylde,  St.  Kenelm's  sister,  p. 49, 

1.78;  p.  50. 

Wessex,  its  extent,  p.  49,  1.47-58. 
Westminster,  relics  at,  p.  107,  1.  li>. 
Winchcombe,  Abbey  of,  built  by 

King  Kenulf,  p.  48,  1.  3. 

— ,  the  great  City  of,  p.  48, 

1.7. 
Winchester,  Bishops  of;  Elmeston, 

p.  43,    XII.  1.  15;    St.    Swithin, 

p.  44,   1.  35;    Athelwold,   p.  45, 

1.  94  sq. 
,  the  bridge  of,  built  by 

St.  Swithin,  p.  44,  1.53. 
Wolfred,    Archbp.    of  Canterbury, 

p.  55,  1.279. 
Wolwenne,    St.    Kenelm's    nurse, 

p.  51,  1.137. 
women,   holy,    names   of,    p.  148, 

1.381-91. 
worldly  bliss,   p.  19,  1   47;  p.  134, 

1.  29-34. 

Yesterday,  a  Song  of,  p.  133-8. 
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LIST  OF  WORDS  &c. 

not  in  Coleridge's  Clossarial  Index,  1250-1300,  A. D. 


a,  prep.,  in,  a  two,  p.  14,  st.  77. 
a,  prep.,  at  or  with,  p.  145,  1.291. 
a,  inlerj.,  ah,  p.  1,  st.  2b. 
afonge,  v.  a.,  take,  p.  41. 
ajt,  fl.n.,  ought,  p.  8,  st.  5. 
alive,  a#.,  p.  63,  1. 142. 
all,  prow.,  p  146,  1.  319. 
alone,  adv.,  only,  p.  3,  st.  17. 
although,  conj.,  p.  123,  1.  168. 
amove,  v.n.,  p.  11,  1. 148. 
anap,t5.n.,  take  with  sleep,  bedrowse, 

p.  78,  1.278. 
anoveward,    prep.,    upon,    p.  56, 

1.  341. 
aoure,  v. a.,  honour,  worship,   Fr. 

aourer,  L.  adorare,  p.  90,  1.  32. 
apan,  prep.,  upon,  p.  5,  st.  36. 
arraign,  v.a.,  p.  121,  1.  85. 
array,  v.n.,  p.  133,  1.  10. 
arsmetrike,  sb.,  geometry  &c.,  p.  77, 

1.  222. 

art,  sb.,  the  liberal  Arts,  p.  77, 1. 220. 
as,  conj.  or  rel.pron.,  that,  which, 

p.  77,  1.  223;   in   which,   p.  57, 

1.  362. 

ash,  sb.,  ash-tree,  p.  52,  1. 171. 
aslay,    v.a.,    pret.   aslouj,    p.  53, 

1.  193;  p.  58,  1.26. 
atom,  adv.,  at  home,  p.  62,  1.  89. 
attain,  v.a.,  p.  121,  1.  87. 
avail,   .?6.j  help,  comfort,   p,  142, 

1.153. 
await,  v.a.}  watch,  p.  53,  1.238, 


awield,  v.a.,  rule,  manage,  p.  149, 

st.  8;  p.  135,  1.100. 
awinne,  v.  a  ,  win,  get,  p.  73,  1. 107. 
awolde,  v  a.,  move,  wield,  p.  80, 

1.  336. 

barb,    sb.,    a    nun's    face- veil    or 

muffler,  p.  147,  1.  350. 
barehead,  adj.,  p.  120,  1.  75. 
beastly,  adj.,  p.  143,  1.  204. 
because,  p.  125,  1.  37. 
become  (to),  v.a.,  turn  (into),  p.  51, 

1.  129. 

become,  r.n.,  go  to,  p.  53,  1.  238. 
bedrid,  sb.,  the  bedridden,  p.  134, 

1.57. 
begin  (of),  v.n.,  spring  (from),  p.  151, 

st.  5. 

beguile,  v.n.,  p.  59,  1.  39. 
behold  after,  v.n.,  look  after,  p.  52, 

1.  160. 

bench,  sb.,  bank?  p.  141,  1.  114. 
bent,  sb.,  a  grassy  plain,  p.  1 1 8,  1.  4. 
bert,  v.  n.,  break  wind,  p.  145,  st.  9. 
bespeak,t?. a,  plan, plot,  p. 51,1. 144. 
bespit,  v.  n.,  spit  on,  p.  20. 
best,  for  the,  p.  142,  1.  156. 
bet,  adv.,  cp.,  better,  p.  50,  1.107. 
betake,  v.a.,  p.  71,  1.  31. 
bethink,  v.a.,  think  of,    purpose, 

plot,  p.  50,  1.  110. 
betide,  v.a.,  p.  51,  1.  142. 
betray,  v.n.,  p.  59,  1.  39, 
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bid  (beden),  t.a.,  pray  (prayers), 

p.  Gl,  1.  71. 

bigete,  sb.,  gain,  p.  57,  1.  358. 
bimean,  r.n.,  regret,  p  82,  1.347. 
bipeach,  v.a.,  deceive,  p.  18,  st.  10. 
biset  in,  r. a,    place,  bestow  on, 

p.  38,  1.  148. 

bitter,  adj.,  severe,  harsh,  p  4,  st  33. 
bitter,  adr.,  bitterly,  p.  5,  st.  37. 
blain,  sb.,  A.S.  bl<eyen,  a  pustule, 

p.  129,  1.  12. 

bleed,  r.n.,  p.  10,  st.  101. 
blind,  v.tt.,  make  blind,  p.  3. 
blossom,  sb.,  p  51,  1.  120. 
bob,  c.  a.,  beat,  p.  14,  1.59. 
body,  sb.,  corpse,  p.  14,  1.  74. 
boldlier,  adv.,  cp  ,  p.  45,  1.  69. 
bonce hef,   sb.,   prosperity,   p.  125, 

1.4!),  (mischief,  sb.,  adversity,  i/;.). 
book,  sb.,  Bible,  p.  138,  1.  20. 
boten,  r.«.,  become  cured,   p.  47, 

1.151.     A.S.  Iclan. 
both,  cow/.,  p.  4,  st.  31. 
bouten,  prep.,  without,  p.  39,  1.  184. 
brag,  sb.,  A.S.  brcpyan,  to  spread, 

pretend,  p.  132,  1.  92. 
bring  forth,  r.a.,  bring  up  (a  child), 

p.  51,  1.  135. 

building,  sb..  p.  143,  1.  1. 
bur,  sb.,  lady,  maiden,  girl,  p.  50, 

1.85. 

busk,  r.n.,  make  ready,  p.  133, 1.20. 
but  (bote),  con;.,  except,  p.  5,  st.37; 

p.  60,  1.24. 

buttock,  sb.,  p.  75,  1.  163. 
buxom,    r.n.,    bow,    obey,    p.  82, 

1.  367. 

by,  prep  ,  through,  p.  159,  1.  124. 
bye,  v. a  ,  pret.  byele,   bow,  p.  75, 

1.  167. 
bymene,  t». «.?  p.  61  ,  1.  51;  p.  57, 

L  357. 

calewe,  sb.,  bald-pate,  p.  37,  1.  89, 
A.S.  cfl/o,  bald. 


camomile,  sb.,  p.  141,  1.  114. 

can  or  cunne  thonk,   give  thanks, 

p.  21. 

cast,  r.fl.?  add  up,  p.  77,  1.  223. 
castle,  sb.,  p.  152,  st.  11. 
catel,  sb.,  riches,  goods,  p.  0,  st.  45. 
cease,  v.a. ,   cause  to  cease,   stop, 

p.  14G,  1.  308 
chapitle,  sb .,  chnpter  (of  Genesis), 

p.  147,  1.344. 
chaser,  sb.,  hunter,  a  horse,  p.  10, 

st.  109,  O.Fr.  chassercs. 
chaste,  adj  ,  pure  (generally),  p.  140, 

1.  82. 

chatter,  r.n.,  p.  144,  1.  251. 
cherubin,  sb.pl.,  p  11,  ?\.  14'. ». 
chief,  sb  ,  metropolis,  p.  49,  1.50. 
chorister — queristere— ,  sb.,  p.  124, 

1.9. 
chough,   sb.,    the   bird,    A.S.  ceo, 

p.  76,  1.  185. 
circle,  sb.,  p.  77,  1.232. 
cleanly,    adr.,    right   out,    p.  61, 

1.  65. 

clemde,  prcl.  of  climb,  p.  51,  1.  123. 
clive,  sb.,  acclivity,  p.  33,  1.  175. 
clomesyng,   part.,   stiffening  from 

cold,  A.S.  cloni,  band,  cla>p. 
clothing,  sb.,  p.  142,  1.  14i>. 
couible,  r.n.?  p.  14'.»,  st.  7. 
come  within,  t>.  a.,  overcome,  p.  58, 

1.  42. 
conceit,  sb.,  conception,  fancy,  p.  147, 

1.  336. 

conde,  ab.?  slit,  wound,  p.  20. 
condition,  sb.,  p.  143,  1.  204. 
continually,  adt.,  p.  77,  1.  2'20. 
conversation,  sb  ,  life,  p.  148,  1.375. 
core,  r.a.?  p.  14,  I.  45. 
cost,  sb.,  side,  part,  p.  146,  1.  309. 
counsel,  sb  ,  keep  counsel,  p.  143, 

1.  212. 
counter,    sb.,    thing    for    counting 

with,  p.  131,  1.  38. 
country,  adj.  (c.  man),  p.  55,  1.  291. 
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course,  sb.,  succession,  p.  77, 1.222; 

p.  122,  1.  125. 
crop,  v.a.,   breed,  produce,   p.  2, 

st.  10. 
crop,  sb.,  top  (of  a  tree),  p.  10, 

st.  97. 
cure,  sb.,  charge,  p.  145,  1.  258. 

dasher,  sb.,  p.  153,  st.  6. 
deadly  (sin),  adj  ,  p.  59,  1.  54. 
deal,  v.a.,  separate,  p.  152,  st.  13. 
death,  adj.  (death  throes),   p.  64, 

1.191. 

debate,  sb.,  p.  143,  1.  196. 
deep,  sb.,  deep  water,  p.  62,  1.84. 
deface,  v.a.,  p.  126,  1.  70. 
defence,  si.,  forbiddance,  prohibition, 

p.  16,  1.15. 

deil  or  del,  sb.,  sorrow,  p.  15,  1.83. 
delivre,   adj.,  free,  p.  78,  1.  290; 

O.Fr.    delivre,    libre,    affranchi, 

Roq. 

desire,  sb.,  p.  146,  1.  303. 
destitute,  adj.,  p.  140,  1.  97. 
deverse  or  diverse,  v.n.,  p.  11,  st.  129. 
devoutly,  adv.,  p.  133,  1.  6. 
diffade,  v.n.,  fade  away,  p.  133,  1.  8. 
diligent,  adj.,  p.  145,  1.  275. 
discipline,  sb.  (of  flogging),  p.  74, 

1.  114. 

disobedient,  adj.  as  sb.,  p.  145, 1. 272. 
dispute  (in  divinity),  v.n.,  p.  77, 

1.  255. 
disturb  of  for  in  or  from ,  p.  82, 

1.  338. 

diverse,  adj.,  different,  p.  54, 1.261. 
divinity,  sb.,   the  study  divinity, 

p.  77,  1.  238. 
do,  v.a.,  put,  row,  p.  160,  1.  152; 

get  (up),  rise,  p.  160,  1.  159. 
do,  phr.,  have  done!   p.  97,  1.279. 
doat,  v.n.,  p.  132,  1.  79. 
doing,  sb.,  p.  122,  1.  129. 
dolour,  sb.,  p.  132,  1.  89. 
(lotus,  adj.,  fearful,  O.Fr.  dolus. 


draw,  v.  a.,  pull  (one's  hair),  p.  97, 

1.  266. 
draw,  v.a.,  play  (a  lay  on  a  harp), 

p.  39,  1.  170. 
dread,  r.a.,  p.  8,  st.  13. 
drunkenness,  sb.,  p   122,  1.  139. 
due,  adj.,  p.  122,  1.  123. 
dunnir,  sb.,  thunder,  p.  157,  1.39. 
durne,  adj.,  dark,  p.  52,  1.  157. 
durneliche,   adv.,    secretly,    p.  55, 

1.283,  A.S.  dyrnan,  to  hide, 
clute,  sb.,  treasure,  prize,  p.  13, 1.24. 

each,  adj.,  every,  p.  50,  1.  86. 

east,  adj.,  p.  48,  1.  18. 

Eastland,  sb.,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Ely, 

and  Cambridge,  p.  49,  1.  63. 
effect,  sb.,  p.  140,  1.  67. 
eie,  sb.,  awe,  p.  22,  st.  10. 
eirmonger,  sb.,  egg-inonger,  p.  45, 

1.  69. 

either,  adj.,  both,  p.  57,  1.  355. 
election,  sb.,  p.  81,  1.  326. 
embrace,  v.a.,  p.  122,  1.  113. 
empire,  sb.,  p.  132,  1.  76. 
endlessly,  adv.,  p.  148,  1.  380. 
endure,  v.n.,  p.  145,  1.256. 
english,  sb.,  p.  54,  1.  260. 
enhabit,  v.  n.,  p.  144,  1.  237. 
ensure,  v.a.,  assure,  p.  145,  1.261; 

p.  147. 

epistle— pistel— ,  sb.,  p.  130,  1.  1. 
er,  adv.,  before,  formerly,  p.  50, 

1.  90. 

erne,  v.n.,  run,  p.  9,  st.  49. 
erore,  adj.,  cp.,  former,  p.  55, 1. 290. 
eschew,  v.a.,  p.  122,  1.  121. 
even,  adv.,  as  far  as,  p.  52,  1.190. 
execution,  sb.,  beheading,  p.  119, 

1.37. 

exhortation,  sb.,  p.  148,  1.  373. 
experience,  sb.,  p.  142,  1.  150. 

falc,  sb.,  a  plant,  p.  149,  st.  10. 
fantasy,  sb.,  p.  134,  1.  30. 
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fashion,  fasoun,  sb.,  making,  shape, 

p.  119,  1.  41. 

fast  to  for  on,  p.  71,  1.  24. 
fawc,  adv.,  p.  63,  1.  154. 
fearful,  adj.,  p.  135,  1.  93. 
fervent,  adj.,  eager,  p.  138,  J.  7. 
fese,  v.n.,  drive,  A. 8.  fenlan,  drive 

away,  p.  12,  st.  169. 
fiercely— fresliche— ,    adr.,   p.  119, 

J.  32. 
figure,  sb.,   geometrical   f.,   p.  77, 

1.  '223. 
file,  adj.,  foul  (base  of  filth),  p.  1, 

st.  3. 

fill,  sb.  (eat  one's  fill),  p.  81,  1.  391. 
fiz,  sb  ,  son,  p.  1-2,  st.  179. 
flecche,  r.n.,  bend,  give  way,  p.  62, 

1.  116. 
fleme,   ?  sb.,   outlaw,    A.S.  flyma, 

one  who  flees,  a  runaway,  p.  37, 

1.  101. 
flit,    r.a.,    change,    shift,    p.  123, 

1.  175. 

fold,  sb.,  time,  p.  24,  st.  27. 
folly,  sb.,  a  sinful  act,  p.  57,  1.3. 
forbear,  r.«.,  refrain  from,  p.  147, 

1.  362. 
forcroked,    adj.,    bent    up,    p.  80, 

1.  341. 

foreign  -  -  furrene— ,  adj.  ?  p.  90, 1. 20. 
form,   sb.,   treaty  (by  deed  or  ar- 
ticles), p.  56,  1.311,314. 
forolthed,    pp.,    befouled,     p.  75, 

I.  175. 
for-roti,  r.n.,  rot  completely  away, 

p.  17. 

forte,  conj.,  until,  p,  52,  1.  168. 
forth,  prep.,  up,  p.  51,  1.  135. 
forth-iiiydde,  adv.,  forthwith,  p.  132, 

1.95. 
fortrauailled.  pp.,  thoroughly  tired 

with  travel,  p.  56,  1.  31:5. 
frail,  adj.,  p.  122,  1.  136. 
fresh—  uerisse  — ,    adj.   (of  water), 

p.  11,  st.  125. 


frow,  adv.,  glossed  fesline,  p.  lf>0. 
fro  ward,  adj.,  p.  146,  1.317. 
furst,  sb.,  thirst,  p.  120,  1.  53. 
fye,  v.a.,  ?  eat,  p.  131,  1.  65. 

garden,  sb.,  p.  141,  I.  121. 

gentise,  sb.,  birth,  bearing,  p.  69, 
1.  136. 

ghastly,  adj.,  p.  63,  1.  147. 

giddyhood,  **.,  folly,  A.S.  gydiff, 
giddy,  p.  90,  1.  1:5. 

Jime,  v.n.,  keep,  hoard,  A.S. ginian, 
take  care  of,  p.  3,  st.  18. 

glad  tfith,  pleased  with,  p.  09, 
1.  121. 

gleirtand,  adj.,  glittering,  p.  130, 
1.  28. 

glisminge,  adv.,  gleamingly,  p.  21. 

glory,  vain,  sb.,  p.  144,  1.228. 

go,  p.p.  igo,  p.  99,  1.23. 

go  to,  v.n.,  go  at  them,  fall  on, 
begin,  p.  4,  st.  31. 

God  forbid!  p.  146,  1.314. 

goose,  prov.  "shoe  the  goose",  p.  144, 
1.  254.  Rabelais1  ferroyl  les  ci- 
yallcs  (Garg.  liv.  1,  chap,  xi)  is 
translated  'he  shoed  the  geese' 
in  'Sir  T.  I'njuavt  and  Mr.  Mot- 
teux's  translation'  (1818.  Reprint 
of  Ozell's  edition  of  1737,  ml.  1, 
p.  167).  Cot  grave  has  Ferrer  ley 
cigal'  i-t.Mid  the  time  in 

trifling,  to  undertake  a  fodish 
businesse;  to  lose  time  alto- 
gether... /•'«•/•;•</•  les  oye* .  as, 
Ferrer  les  clgale*.'  op.  'It  i>  as 
much  pity  to  sec  a  woman  weepe, 
as  it  is  to  see  a  goose  goe  bare- 
footed.' Withal's  Diet.  ed.  1634, 
p.  579,  in  Na: 

grace,  sb.,  spirit,  power,  p.  1,  st.  1. 

grave,    r. 
1.  91. 

gridiron,  sb..  p. 
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harbour,  sb.  (in  a  garden),  p.  140, 

1.76. 

harlotry,  sb.,  p.  122,  1.  132. 
harm,  sb.,  evil,  p.  13,  st.  19. 
harp,  v.a.,  play  on  the  harp,  p.  39, 

1.  179. 
hawthorn,  adj.,  p.  52,  1.187;   sb., 

p.  123,  1.  177. 
heath,  sb.,  p.  131,  1.  30. 
heavy,  v.n.,  grow  heavy,  p.  62, 1.96. 
herdman,  sb.,  p.  150. 
hereforth,  adv.,  p.  62,  1.  94. 
hexist,  adj  ,  sp.,  highest,  p.  60, 1.  8, 

10. 

highly,  adv.,  p.  55,  1.  276. 
hive,  sb.,  p.  16,  1.31. 
hold,  v.a.,   consider,   p.  2,  st.  13; 

give  or  have  (feasts),  p.  3,  st.  23. 
hore,  sb.,  ?  sin  or  filth,  p.  71,  1.8; 

sin,  p.  13,  st.  17. 
horrid,  adj.,  p.  18,  st.  10. 
horsehair,  sb.,  p.  75,  1. 158. 
hostess  -osteste— ,  sb  ,  p.  73. 
hypocrisy,  p.  148,  1.  372. 

icche,  v.n.,  budge,  stir,  p.  104, 1. 106. 
idojt,  pp.  ofdow,  to  prosper,  p.  64. 

1.  182. 

ifere,  adv.,  together,  p.  11,  st.  117. 
illespyl,  sb.,  hedgehog,  A.S.  il,  igil, 

a  hedgehog,  pylce,  a  garment  of 

skin  with  the  hair, 
in,  prep.,  on,  p.  99,  1.  42. 
inspire,  v.  a.,  p.  132,  1.  81. 
iredi,  adj.,  ready,  p.  58,  1.  27. 
is,  adj.,  his,  p.  2,  st.  12. 
is,  adj.,  his,  for  its,  p.  9,  st.  61. 
-is,  gen.  term.,  p.  2,  st.  13;    p.  8, 

st.  5,  &c. 

isee,  v.  a.,  see,  p.  2,  st.  14. 
ivy,  sb  ,  A.S.  ifig,  p.  147,  1.  358. 
ipej,  ?  pp.  of  pe,  do,  p.  35,  1.  28. 

keld,  v.n.,  make  cold,  p.  149,  1.  1; 
become  cold,  p.  149,  st.  7. 


kene,  v.n.,  p.  65,  1.  212. 

kill,  v.a.,  p.  62,  1.  102. 

kind,  adj.,  merciful,  p.  132,  1.  85. 

kingdom,  sb.,  reign,  p.  50,  1.  79. 

kinriche,  sb.,  holder  of  a  kingdom 

or  domain,  A.  S.  cynrice,  kingdom, 
kith,  sb.,  p.  130,  1.  23. 
kithe,   v.n.,   make  known,    show, 

p.  15,  1. 100. 

langour,  sb.,  mourning,O.Fr.  laigner, 

se  plaindre,   murmurer,    p.  125, 

1.53. 

lap,  v.a.,  wrap,  p.  5,  st.  39. 
larder,  sb.,  p.  54,  1.  236. 
lasse,  v.n.  ?  p.  149,  st.  8. 
latin,  sb.,  p.  1,  st.  2  a. 
leave,  v.n.,  p.  15,  st.  5. 
lectern,  sb.,  p.  124,  1.  18. 
leman,  sb.  (of  Christ),  p.  21,  st.  15. 
lest,  v.imp.,  it  pleased,  p.  146, 1. 298. 
lewe,  adj.,  glossed  debile,   p.  149, 

st.  6. 

lifeday,  sb.,  life,  p.  50,  1.  93. 
like,   Proverb,  <ech  ping  louep  his 

iliche1,  p.  109,  1.  66. 
liking,  adj.,  pleasant;    but  ?  read 

livyng,  p.  135,  1.  75. 
line,  sb.  (a  red  line),  p.  89,  1.  98. 
lisnisse,    sb.,    loosing,    remission, 

p.  61,  1.  75. 
liperhede,   sb.,   wickedness,  p.  50, 

1.  88. 

little,  adv.,  p.  144,  1.  132. 
lolich,  adv.,  loathsomely,  p.  2,  st.  7. 
long,    phr.,    ever    the    longer   the 

more,  p.  35,  1.  33. 
long,  v.n.,  belong,  p.  143,  1.  208. 
losed,  ?  pp.,  praised,  p.  77,  1.  245. 
lostles,  adj.,  ?  listless,  p.  150,  st.  11 . 
loud— lude— ,  adv.,  p.  4,  st.  31. 
lowly,  adv.,  p.  142,  1.  161. 
lustiness,  sb.,  valour,  p.  123,  1. 160. 
lusting,  sb.,  (good)  desire,  p.  18, 

st.  8. 
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lute,  sb.,  (base  of  little),  p. 5(5,  1..TJ7. 
lutlcs,  gen.  of  Intel,    little,    p.  81, 

1.  six;. 

lyne,  r.»>.,  lie  (down),  p.  41. 

main,  sb.,  chance,  p.  149,  st.  10. 
maner,   sb. ,   ?  manor,   or  memoir, 

mansion,    manor-    or  dwelling- 
house,  p.  53,  1.  200. 
manslaft,  sb.,  murderer,  p.  10,  1.35. 
match  — found    his    match,    p.  59, 

1.48. 

mean,  sb.,  p.  148,  1.  340. 
meatless,  adj.,  without  food,  p.  53, 

1.  240. 

medel,  r.r/.,  mix,  p.  131,  1.  35. 
mediate,  adj.,    propitious,   p.  140, 

1.  98. 
members,  ftb.pl.,    genital    organs, 

p.  58,  1.  25. 
merlyon,    sb.,  a  kind  of  hawk,   a 

merlin,  p.  119,  1.  9,  &c. 
merry,  adv.,  p.  159,  1.  100. 
mete,  adj.,  bad,  p.  29,  st.  116.  ?  A.  S. 

mcste,    moderate,    little.      Piers 

Plowman's  Crede,  1.85:  'tweye 

myteynes   as   meter',   worn  out, 

worthless. 

mighty  of  for  oter,  p.  99,  1.  47. 
mischief,  sb.,  adversity,  p.  125, 1.49. 
mislere,  v. a.,  misinform,  deceive, 

p.  57,  1.  6. 

misliving,  sb  ,  p.  119,  1.  33. 
niok,  sb.?,  p.  132,  1.  80. 
mono,  sb.,  complaint,  p.  58,  1.  11. 
mont,  sh.,  mountain,  p.  10,  st.  85. 
morality,  sb.,  p.  143,  1.  200. 
mould,   sb.,  furm,   shape,   p.  152, 

st.  11. 

mow  (corn),  v.a.,  p.  23,  st.  11. 
much,  adj.,  big  (man),  p. 63,  1.147. 
munge,  v.a.,  mention,  p.  123,  1.167. 
munne,  t.a.,  mind,  care  for,  p.  M'J, 

st.  4. 
inuntyng,  sb.,  p.  128,  1.  52. 


must,  pret.,  could,  p.  54,  \.'24\). 

near—  nore  -,  m/r.,  rj>..  p.  M:;.  I 

necessity,  .v/,.,  time  of  need,  p.  Mo, 
1.  85. 

needs,  adr.,  of  necessity,  p.  13, 
Bt  39. 

nigh,  prep.,  p.  58,  1.  21. 

nime,  r. /«.,  take  by  a  vision,  en- 
trance, p.  3!),  1.  174. 

no,  con/.,  nor,  p.  2,  st.  11. 

north,  adj.,  p.  48,  1.  17. 

nourish,  v.n.,  be  brought  up,  p.  35, 
I.  •-">. 

nurse  —  norice— ,  sl>.,  p.  51,  1.  135. 

observance,  sb.,  p.  139,  1.  r>. 
odour,  sb.,  p.  158. 
officer,  sb.,  p.  126,   1.  73. 
ofgast,   adj.,   afraid,  agast,   p.  53, 

1.212. 

ofsake,  c.a.,  deny,  p.  61,  1.  60. 
omnipotent,  adj.,  p.  HO,  I.  88. 
onde,  sb.,  envy,  p.  20,  1.  52. 
one,  phr. ,   make  at   one,   p.  102, 

st.  13. 

out,  adj.,  outside,  p.  145,  1.  267. 
outrage,  sb.,  evil  deed,  p.  50,  1 
outward,  adj.,  p.  147,  1.  356. 
overbid,  v.a.,  p.  132,  1.  92. 
overtrow,r.rt.,knowwell,p.55, 1. 

palm  (of  the   hand),    sb.,    p.  77, 

1.  232. 
puuieri,  56.,   palm  branch  or  ll 

p.  76,  1.  208,  209. 
patience,  sb.,  p.  14.">,  1.  J 
pensiveness,  sb.,  p.  l 
perohe,  s/>.,  stall',  rod.   p.  i'>l,  1.80. 
phantasy,  *//.,  j». 

l>ike,  sb.,  prickle,  spine,  p. 88,  1.47. 
piltf,  r.».,  ?  polt,  p.  IK  1.  l-'. 

,  put,  crucify,  p.  14.  1.  5t-;  put, 

.    p.  13,    I. 
pistol,  sb.,  epUtJe,  p.  loO,  1.  1. 
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plainly,  adv.,  p.  143,  1.  201. 
play,  r.a.,  amuse,  p  51,  1.  150. 
plays,  sb.pl.,  games,  p.  67,  1.68. 
plesaunce,  sb.,  mirth,  p.  125,  1.54. 
poesy,  sb.,  p.  135,  1.  73. 
pofte,  v.  /i  ,  puff,  p.  149,  st.  7. 
pose,  sb.,   ?  cold,  running  at  the 

nose,  p.  37,  1.  92. 
poverty,  sb.,  p.  5,  st.  41. 
powder,  sb.,  ?  chalk  powder,  p.  77, 

1.  223. 
preach,  v.a.,  preach  to,  teach,  p.G8, 

1.90. 

present,  adj.,  p.  140,  1.  90. 
prioress,  sb.,  p.  75,  1.  150. 
procuracy,  sb.,  p.  79,  1.  320. 
professed,  p  p.,  vowed,  p.  146, 1. 304 ; 

p.  148,  1.  383. 
profound,  adj  ,  wise,  learned,  p.  77, 

1.  221. 

promit,  r.a.,  promise,  p.  142,  1.164. 
proud,  v. n.,   become  proud,   show 

off,  p.  129,  1.  18. 

psalter,  sb.  (sautere),  p.  57,  1.  356. 
pudri,  v.a.,  stuff,  fill,    p.  2,   st.  7; 

p.  159,  1.  110. 

quantity,  sb.,  p.  134,  1.  40. 
quench,  r.a.,  p.  74,  1.  111. 
quittor,  sb.,  p.  75. 

rather,  adr.,  formerly,  earlier,  p.  159, 

1.  120. 

redress,  v.a.,  p.  131,  1.  56. 
regular,  adj.,  under  religious  rule, 

p.  142,  1.  172. 

reigning,  ?sb.,  kingdom,  p.  128, 1.50. 
religiously,  adv.,  p.  148,  1.  378. 
remedy,  sb.,  p.  136,  1.  111. 
reputation,    sb. ,    repute,     p.  143, 

1.  216. 

respond,  v.n.,  p.  135,  1.  81. 
revel,  r.n.,  p.  133,  1.  15. 
rifedly  —  riuedlich  — ,   adv. ,  p.  1 5, 

1,  103, 


roveisoun,  sb.,  p.  80, 1.348,  Fr.  Rou- 
vmsons ,  rotaisons:  Rogations, 
temps  do  prieres;  do  rogare. 
Roquefort. 

royalty— rialte— ,  p.  135,  1.  88. 

rudcle ,  v.  a. ,  redden  with  blood, 
p.  75,  1.  172. 

rue,  r.  a.,  repent,  p.  5,  st.  37. 

run  of,  for  run  Cor  stream)  with, 
p.  4,  st.  29. 

sad,  adj.,  serious,  religious,  p.  143, 

1.  194. 

sautere,  sb.,  psalter,  p.  57,  1.  356. 
say,  phr.,  say  at  one  mouth,  p.  15, 

1.  85. 

seed,  sb.,  shed?,  p.  33,  st.  183. 
sceft,  sb.,  creature,  p.  24,  st.  42. 
schindful,  adj.,  disgraceful,  p.  57, 

1.  366. 
schindisse,   sb.,   disgrace,   infamy, 

p.  57,  1.  365,  A.S.  scendnys. 
scholar,  sb.,  p.  77,  1.  256. 
sed,  sb.,  satiety,   A.S.  seed,  satis- 
fled,  sated, 
seeming,  sb.,  appearance,  p.  147, 

1.  356. 

self,  adj.,  himself,  p.  97,  1.  290. 
selfwill,  sb.,  p.  143,  1.  195. 
sembli,  adj.,  semely,  p.  158,  1.65. 
sensuality,  sb.,  p.  143,  1.  203. 
seraphin,  sb.pl.,  p.  11,  st.  149. 
serve  to,  v.n.,  be  of  use  for,  p.  157, 1.47. 
set,  v.n.,  fight,  p.  56,  1.310. 
set  by,  v.a.,  value,  care  for,  p.  144, 

1.  220;  p.  145,  1.  287. 
sharp,  v.n.,  become  sharp,  p.  149, 

st.  2. 
shingle— scingle— ,  sb.,  tile,  p.  157, 

1.57. 
shire,  sb.,  men  of  a  shire,  p.  56, 

1.  309. 

showing,  sb.,  p.  145,  1.  280. 
sign,  v.a.,  make  a  sign  (of  the  cross) 

on,  p.  72,  1.  66, 
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simony,  sb.,  p.  75,  1.  145;  p.  122, 

1.  134. 

sit  down  at,  for  /«,  p  .'50,  1.  172. 
smite,  r.rt.,  cut,  p.  51,  1.  127. 
soler,   sb.,   upper  chamber,   p.  56, 

1.  340. 

some,  for  'some  part',  p.  48,  1.31. 
sooth,  sb.,  truth,  true  thing,  p.  99, 

1.39. 
sore,  adv.,  sorely,  p.  5,  st.  37;  p.  4, 

st.  28. 

sovereign,  adj.,  p.  140,  1.  88. 
spene,  r.rt,  (base  of)  spend,  p.  6, 

st.  47. 
spill,  r.rt.,  lose,  waste  (time),  p.  52, 

1.  163. 

stead,  sb.,  help,  p.  132,  1.  90. 
stepmother,  sb.,  p.  45,  1.  88. 
stinie,  r.«.,  ?  look  at,  p.  20,  st.  5. 
stoney,  r.n.,  be  astonished,  p.  121, 

1.86. 

stour,  sb.,  p.  134,  1.37. 
string,  sb.t  p.  75,  1.  156. 
subject  (of  a  superior),  sb.,  p.  145, 

1.  275. 
sueven,  so.,  dream,  p.  51,  1.  147; 

p.  52,  1.  192. 

summer,  adj.,  p.  54,  1.  236. 
sure,  adj.,  safe,  sound  (wine),  p.  147, 

1.361. 
suuel,  sb.,  (soul,)  seasoning,  p.  23, 

st.  23. 

sweetheart,  sb.,  p.  51,  1.  142. 
swell,  r.n.,  p.  part,  swolle,  p.  123, 

1.  162. 
swevening,  sb.,  dream,  vi.-ion,  p.  50, 

1.  116. 

swilc, con/., such  as, like,  p.24,st.40. 
swondrie,  r. »».,  doze,  p.  77,  1.  257. 

talking,  sb.,  p.  141,  1.  125. 
targe,  r.a.,  tarry,  p.  52,  1.  179. 
tent,  sb.,  attention,  heed,  p.  118, 

1.8. 
that  there,  prow.,  that,  p. 89,  1.82. 


the?  r.rt.,  />/>.,  i|>cj,  do,  p.  35,  1.28. 
there,   comp.pron.,   where,   in  the 

places  where,  p.  130,  1.28;  p  M»'.. 

1.  294. 

theredown,  adr.,  p.  53,  1.  206. 
thick,  adr,  p.  51,  1.  121. 
thorn,  sb.,  thorn-tree,  p.  54,  1.  267. 
threatening,  sb  ,  p.  54,  1.  248. 
throuj,  sb.,  coffin,  A.S.  pr«/»,  p.  70, 

1.  168. 
tit,  tyt,  happens  to,  p.  65,  1.219; 

p.  44,  1.  58. 
to-geanes,    prep.,    against,    p.  33, 

1.  175. 

torment,  r.  a.,  p.  75,  1.  170. 
toward  (and  froward),  adj.,  good, 

p.  146,  1.315. 

travail,  r.n.,  work,  p.  52,  1.163. 
tray,  r.rt.,  betray,  p.  13,  st.  41. 
tree,  sb,  wood,  p  63,  1.122. 
tresche,  sb.  (l)anse,  bal,  asscmbfec; 

jeux  dc  baladin*),  p.  67,  1.  67. 
trespass,  sb.,  outrage,  p.  128,  1.  51. 
trust — triste — ,  #//.,  p.  17,  st.  5. 
tug  out,  r.a.,  p.  149,  st.  5. 

ulthe,    sb. ,    age,    A.S.  ytdo,  age, 

p.  90,  1.  6. 
underget,   r.rt.,   undertake,   p 

1.  291 ;  get  at,  find  out,  \ 
undergo,    r.rt.,    undertake,    p.  55, 

1.  280. 

university,  sb.,  p.  78. 
unlike,  adr.,  unequally,  p.  20,  1.55. 
nnlustily,  adr.,  in  an  unmanly  way. 

p.  122,  1.  L48, 
unordinate,  adj.,  p.  144,  1 
unroasonal.ility,  *•/»..  p.  143,  1 
unwinne,  sb.,  distress,  A.S.  tnjn, 

joy,  p.  21. 
unypyned,  adj.,  unpunu-l. 

1.  173. 

vanity,  sb.,  empty  show,  \ 
veil,  sb.,  p.  147. 
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vessel,  sb.,  p.  130,  1.  4. 

victory,  sb.,  p.  135,  1.  79. 

virst,   sb.,  ?  drink,   satisfaction  of 

thirst,  p.  7,  st.  57. 
virtue,  sb.,  miracle,  p.  G3,  1. 127. 
vise,  r.a.,  devise,  p.  133,  1.  14. 

wanting,  sb.,  p.  1-15,  1.  282. 

ward,  v.  a.,  ward,  take  care  of,  p  51, 

1.  151. 

ward,  si).,  place,  p.  146,  1.  312. 
warning,  sb.,  p.  134,  1.  55. 
weave,  r.«.,  pp.  iweue,  p.  75,  1. 106. 
wencle,  sb.,  girl,  A.  S.  tcencle,  maid, 

p  48. 

were,  sl>.,  care,  p.  7,  st.  59. 
west,  adj.,  p.  49,  1.  62. 
what,  comp.pron.,  that  which,  p  141, 

1.  106. 
whatlokest,  adv.,  cp.,  soonest,  p. 56, 

J.315. 

while,  con;.,  p.  2,  st.  15. 
while,  adv ,  formerly,  p.  49,  1.73. 


why,  sb.,  the  reason  why,  p.  146, 

1.  302. 

winter,  sb.,  year,  p.  14,  st.  53. 
wiste,  pret.,  iwist,  pp. ,  watched, 

p.  41,  1.38,40. 
within,  prep.,  p.  128,  1.45. 
witness,  v.a.,  p.  145,  1.284. 
witty,  adj.,  possessing  wits,  having 

a  mind,  p.  53,  1.  219. 
wlank,    adj.,    A.  S.    wlanc,    lofty, 

proud,  p.  118. 
word,   phr.,    the   last  word   binds 

the  tale,  p.  6,  st.  52. 
worthi,  v.a,  honour,  p.  16,  1.  18. 
wraxli,  t.n.,  wrestle,   p.  45,  1.  70 

(in  Coleridge's  Gloss,  as  icrayli). 
wrekke  of,  t.a.,  revenge  on,  p.  4, 

st.  30. 
wunienge,  sb.,  dwelling,  p.33, 1.179. 

yet,  cow;.,  p.  122,  1.  141. 

yield,  v  a.,  pay  back,  p.  58,  1.44. 
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RULES 

FOR  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF 

THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

(AT  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY'S  RnnMS.  Sn.M! 
HOUSE,  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C.) 


I.  OBJECT. 

1  HE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY  is  formed  for  the  investigation  of  the 
Structure,  the  Affinities  and  the  History  of  Languages;  and  the 
Philological  Illustration  of  the  Classical  Writers  of  Greece  and  Koine. 

II.  CONSTITUTION. 

The  Society  shall  consist  of  a  President,  five  Vice-Pre>ident>. 
ordinary  Members,  and  also  of  certain  Honorary  Members,  not 
exceeding  five  -and  -twenty  in  number,  which  Honorary  Members 
shall  be  Foreign  Scholars,  or  British  Scholars  not  resident  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

III.  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  of  the  Society  shall  be  vested  in  the  Council; 
and  the  Council,  elected  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  *hall  coot 
the  President,  the  Vice-Presidents,  a  Treasurer.    1    or  '2  llonoran 
Secretaries,  and  twenty  ordinary  Member-. 

The   Council   shall    have   the   power    of  appointing   additional 
Secretaries   for  special  duties;   and  may  also,  for  specific  objects 
connected   with  Philology,  request   the  assistance   of   \  <• 
Members  of  the  Society. 


IV.  ELECTION  or  THE 

The    President,    Vice-Presidents,    Treasurer  ;.ry.    and 

ordinary  Members   of  the  Council,   shall   be    elected    by  ballot  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting. 

Four   of  the   ordinary  Members   of  the    Council    shall    n..- 
reeligible    in    the    same    capacity    for   the    ensuing   year,    and    the 
Council   shall    determine   which*  of  their   Member-    >hall    lie    thus 
incapacitated,    regard  being   had   to  the   number  of  •  bave 

attended  the   meeting  of  the   Council. 

If  in  the  interval  between  two  Annual   M« 
in  the  Council   shall   occur,    the  Council    shall    bave    tb- 
appointing  some   Member   of  tin-   Society    to   till   such    \. 

V.      lu.Kl  TloN,     Al'MI-SloN.    AM.     K\  I'l    l.M.  >N 

Every  person,  desirous  of  admission  into  the  Society  a-  • 


II 

must  be  proposed  and  recommended,  agreeably  to  the  form  No.  1. 
in  the  Appendix,  which  Form  must  be  subscribed  by  at  least  three 
Members,  one  of  whom  must  certify  his  personal  knowledge  of  such 
Candidate. 

Every  recommendation  of  a  proposed  Member  must  be  delivered 
to  the  Secretary,  and  read  at  one  of  the  ordinary  Meetings  of  the 
Society;  after  which  it  shall  be  placed  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  room  in  which  the  Society  meets,  and  shall  there  remain 
till  the  Candidate  is  balloted  for. 

The  ballot  shall  take  place  at  the  first  ordinary  Meeting  after 
that  on  which  the  Candidate  is  proposed. 

Every  person  so  elected  having  subscribed  the  Form  No.  2.  in 
the  Appendix,  obtained  the  Treasurer's  certificate  that  the  payments 
hereinafter  mentioned  have  been  made  shall  there  upon  become 
a  Member  of  the  Society. 

Should  there  appear  cause,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Council,  for 
the  expulsion  from  the  Society  of  any  Member,  a  Special  General 
Meeting  shall  be  called  by  the  Council  for  that  purpose,  and  if 
three-fourths  of  those  voting  agree  by  ballot  (not  less  than  twenty- 
four  Members  being  then  present)  that  such  Member  be  expelled, 
the  President  or  other  Member  in  the  Chair  shall  declare  the  same 
accordingly.  Whereupon  his  name  shall  be  erased  from  the  List 
of  Members. 

VI.    OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  HONORARY  MEMBERS. 

Every  person,  proposed  for  admission  as  an  Honorary  Member, 
must  be  recommended  to  the  Council  by  three  or  more  Members  of 
the  Society,  when  his  claims  shall  be  referred  to  a  Committee  to 
report  thereupon.  On  the  receipt  of  such  report,  the  Council  may, 
if  they  see  fit,  recommend  him  to  the  Society  as  a  proper  person 
to  be  so  admitted,  and  in  such  case  he  shall  be  proposed  and 
balloted  for,  in  the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  Member,  save  that 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  for  any  one  to  certify  his  personal 
knowledge  of  such  party. 

Honorary  Members  shall  not  have  the  right  of  holding  any 
office  in  the  Society. 

If  any  Honorary  Member,  being  a  British  subject,  become  resi- 
dent in  the  United  Kingdom,  he  shall  cease  to  be  an  Honorary 
Member,  but  shall  have  the  option  of  becoming  an  Ordinary 
Member  without  ballot. 

VII.    CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  MEMBERS. 

Each  Member  shall  pay  Two  Guineas  on  his  election.  One  Guinea 
as  en  trance -fee,  and  One  Guinea  for  his  first  year's  contribution. 

The  Annual  Subscription  shall  become  due  on  the  1st  day  of 
January  in  each  year. 

Any  Member  may,  on  his  admission,  compound  for  his  con- 
tributions by  the  payment  of  Ten  Guineas,  exclusive  of  his  entrance- 
fee,  or  he  may  at  any  time  afterwards  (all  sums  then  due  being 
first  paid)  compound  for  his  subsequent  annual  contributions  by 
the  like  payment  of  Ten  Guineas. 


Ill 

Kverv  Member,  desirou-  of  resigning,  shall  be  liable  to  the 
payment  of  liis  annual  contribution,  until  In-  .shall  have  H^nilird 
such  desire  in  writing  to  the.  Secretary  of  the  SorjYty,  and  shall  have 
discharged  his  arrears. 

Wheaever  a  Member  shall  be  one  year  in  arrears  in  the  pay- 
ment of  his  annual  contributions,  the  Treasurer  shall  foryvard  to 
such  Member  a  letter  of  the  Form  No.  ."»,  or  of  the  Form  No.  I. 
in  the  Appendix,  according  as  the  Member  resides  in  London  or 
in  the  Country. 

If  the  arrears  be  not  paid  \vithin  three  months  after  the  forward- 
ing of  such  letter,  the  Treasurer  shall  report  such  default  to  the 
Council,  and  the  Council  shall  place  the  name  of  the  Member  so 
in  arrears  in  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  Room  in  which  the 
Society  meets,  with  the  amount  of  the  contributions  due  from 
him;  and  such  Member  shall  not  be  allowed  to  attend  the 
ings  of  the  Society,  nor  to  enjoy  any  of  its  privileges  and  ad- 
vantages, until  his  arrears  be  paid. 

VIII.     Mr.KTIN(,S    OF    THE    CofNCIL. 

The  Council  shall  meet  at  the  house  or  apartments  of  the  Society 
once  at  least  in  every  fortnight  during  the  Session,  but  the  President 
or  any  other  Member  of  the  Council  may  by  letter  to  the  Secretary 
require  an  extra  Meeting  to  be  called,  and,  in  default  of  such 
Meeting  being  convened,  any  one  of  such  Members  may  call  it. 

Due  notice  of  each  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall  be  sent  by 
the  Secretary  to  every  Member  thereof  whose  residence  is  known. 

Three  Members  shall  constitute  a  Council. 

All  questions  shall  be  decided  in  the  Council  by  vote,  unless 
a  ballot  be  demanded. 

The  determination  of  the  Council  whether  by  vote  or  ballot 
shall,  at  the  desire  of  any  two  Members  present,  be  deferred  to 
the  succeeding  Meeting. 

Minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Council  shall  be  taken  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  be  afterwards  fairly  entered  into  the  Minute 
Hook,  and  having  been  read  over  at  the  next  Meeting  of  the  Council. 
shall  be  signed  by  the  President  or  other  Member  then  in  the  Chair. 

IX.    ORDINARY  MF.FTIN<-S  OF  TIIF  S<n  IKTY. 

The  Ordinary  Meetings  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the  second 
and  the  fourth  Thursday  in  every  month  (except  during  tin1  Christmas 
and  Easter  holydays)  from  November  to  .June,  both  iiu'lusiv.-. 

Business  shall  commence  at  right  o'clock  in  the  (-veiling  prer:- 
when  the  Minutes  of  the  preceding  Ordinary  Meeting  <hall   l» 

The  business  of  the  Ordinary  Meetings  shall  be  to  read  the 
Minutes  of  the  preceding  Meeting,  to  announce  any  donation*  that 
may  have  been  made  to  th-  ,  to  propose  and  ball* 

Members,    and  to  read  and   discuss    such    communications    relating 
to   Philology,  as   have   been  approved    by   the  Council. 

Every  Member   shall   have  the   privilege  of  introducing  a  V 
at  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the  Sociei;  -ent  of  the  Meeting 

having  been  obtained  for  that  purpose. 
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At  an  Ordinary  Meeting,  no  question  relating  to  the  Rules  or 
Management  of  the  Society  shall  be  introduced. 

X.   ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

A  General  Meeting  shall  be  held  annually  on  the  fourth  Thurs- 
day in  May,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  to  discuss  and  de- 
termine such  questions  as  may  be  proposed,  relative  to  the  affairs 
of  the  Society;  and  to  elect  the  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

XI.    SPECIAL  GENERAL  MEETINGS. 

The  Council  shall  call  a  Special  General  Meeting  of  the  Society 
when  it  seems  to  them  necessary,  or  when  required  by  any  five 
Members  so  to  do. 

Every  such  requisition  shall  be  signed  by  five  or  more  Members, 
and  shall  specify,  in  the  form  of  a  resolution,  the  object  intended 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Meeting. 

The  requisition,  the  motion,  and  the  Notice  of  the  Special 
Meeting  shall  be  suspended  in  the  Meeting  Room  one  month,  and 
sent  to  all  Members  one  fortnight,  previous  to  such  Meeting,  and 
at  the  Meeting  the  discussion  shall  be  confined  to  the  object  spe- 
cified in  the  motion. 

XII.  PRESIDENT, 

The  President  shall  take  the  Chair  at  every  Meeting  of  the 
Society  or  of  the  Council  at  which  he  may  be  present;  he  shall 
keep  order  in  all  proceedings,  submit  questions  to  the  Meeting, 
and  perform  the  other  customary  duties  of  a  Chairman. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President,  one  of  the  Vice -Presidents, 
or,  in  their  absence,  one  of  the  Members  of  the  Council,  shall 
take  the  Chair,  and  in  case  of  the  absence  of  all  of  these  Officers, 
the  Meeting  may  elect  any  Member  of  the  Society  as  Chairman. 

The  President  or  other  Member  in  the  Chair  thall  give  a  second 
or  casting  vote,  in  case  the  votes  on  any  question  be  equally  divided. 

XIII.  TREASURER. 

The  Treasurer  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  sums  paid  or  owing 
to  the  Society;  and  shall  from  time  to  time  transfer  to  the  Banker 
employed  by  the  Society  the  sums  he  may  have  received. 

He  shall  give  to  every  person  who  may  have  paid  his  admission- 
fee  and  first  year's  contribution,  besides  a  receipt,  a  certificate  of 
payment,  to  be  produced  at  his  admission. 

No  sum  of  money  payable  on  account  of  the  Society,  amounting 
to  five  pounds  or  upwards,  shall  be  paid  except  by  order  of  the 
Council,  signed  by  the  President,  or  other  member  in  the  Chair, 
and  registered  by  the  Secretary. 

The  account  of  the  Treasurer  shall  be  audited  annually  by  two  or 
more  Auditors,  chosen  by  the  Society  at  one  of  the  three  Ordinary 
Meetings  immediately  preceding  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and 
the  Auditors  shall  report  to  such  Annual  General  Meeting  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  past  year,  the  balance 
in  hand,  and  the  general  state  of  the  funds  and  property  of  the 


Society,  and  shall  also  lay  on  the  table  a  list  of  the  names  of 
those  Members  who  may  be  in  arrears  for  sums  due  at  the  last 
Annual  General  Meeting,  together  with  the  amount  of  such  arrears. 
The  Treasurer  may,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Council,  ap- 
point a  proper  person  to  collect  the  annual  contributions  of  the 
Members,  such  Collector  (if  required  by  the  Council)  giving  satis- 
factory security  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty. 

XIV.  SECRETARIES. 

One  of  the  Secretaries  shall  attend  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  ami 
of  the  Council ;  take  minutes  of  all  their  proceedings,  and  cause  them 
to  be  entered  as  early  as  possible  in  a  book  provided  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  Ordinary  Meetings,  he  shall  read  the  minutes  of  the 
Society  since  the  last  Meeting,  give  notice  of  any  candidate  pro- 
posed for  admission ,  or  to  be  balloted  for,  and  read  the  letters 
and  papers  presented  to  the  Society;  but  should  any  one  be  de- 
sirous of  reading  his  own  paper,  such  person  shall  be  at  liberty 
to  do  so,  with  permission  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretaries  shall  have  the  superintendence  of  all  the  per- 
sons employed  by  the  Society  (except  the  Collector),  and  shall 
conduct  the  general  correspondence  of  the  Society,  subject  however 
to  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Council. 

The  Secretaries  shall  have  charge  (under  the  direction  of  the 
Council)  of  printing  and  publishing  the  Transactions,  and  other 
papers  of  the  Society. 

XV.    Or  ALTERING  THE  RTI.ES. 

Whenever  the  Council  may  think  it  advisable  to  propose  the 
enactment  of  any  new  Rule,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any 
existing  Rule,  they  shall  recommend  the  same  to  the  Society,  at 
the  Annual  General  Meeting  next  ensuing,  or  at  a  Special  General 
Meeting  convened  for  that  purpose. 

Any  five  Members  of  the  Society  may  recommend  any  new 
Rule,  or  the  alteration  or  repeal  of  any  existing  Rule  to  the 
Council,  by  a  letter  directed  to  the  Secretary,  and  the  Council 
shall  take  such  recommendation  into  consideration  at  their  next 
Meeting,  and  if  their  decision  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  Members 
proposing  the  alteration,  the  Council,  if  required  by  them .  shall 
bring  forward  the  same  for  the  opinion  of  the  Society  at  large, 
at  a  Meeting  specially  convened  for  that  purpose. 

XVI.  OF  THE  PROPERTY  <>r   mr.  SOCIETY. 

The  Council  shall  appoint  three  Members  of  the  Society  fa 
as  Trustees  of  the  property  of  the  Society,  and  may  appoint  others 
in  their  place,  on  any  vacancy   occurring  by   reM^nation  or  other- 
wise.   The   Council  shall,  from  time  to  time,  decide  on   the  mode 
of  investing   the   property    of  the  Society,  which  i:.  -hall 

be  made  in  the  names  of  the  Trustees  for  the  time  bein<j. 

No  dividend,  gift,  division,  or  bonus  in  money,  shall  be  made 
by  the  Society  unto,  or  between  any  of  the  Members. 
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A.PPENDIX. 

FORM  No.  1. 

A.  B.  [Here  state  the  Christian  Name,  Surname,  Rank,  Profession, 
and  usual  place  of  Residence  of  the  Candidate  ]  being  desirous  of  ad- 
mission into  the  Philological  Society,  we,  the  undersigned,  propose  and 
recommend  him  as  a  proper  person  to  become  a  Member  thereof. 

Witness  our  hands  this  day  of  18 


(from  personal  knowledge.) 


FORM  No.  2. 

I,  the  undersigned,  being  elected  a  Member  of  the  Philological  Society, 
do  hereby  promise  that  I  will  be  governed  by  the  Rules  of  the  said  Society 
as  they  are  now  formed,  or  as  they  may  be  hereafter  altered  or  amended ; 
provided,  however,  that  whenever  I  shall  signify  in  writing  to  the  Society 
that  I  am  desirous  of  withdrawing  my  name  therefrom,  I  shall  (after  the 
payment  of  any  annual  contributions  which  may  be  due  by  me  at  that 
period,  and  after  giving  up  any  Books,  Papers,  or  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  Society,  in  my  possession  or  entrusted  to  me)  be  free  from 
this  obligation. 

Witness  my  hand  this 
day   of  18 

FORM  No.  3. 
SIR, 

I   am  directed  by  the  Council  of  the  Philological  Society  to 

inform  you,  that  according  to  their  Books  the  sum  of- 

was  due  on  account  of  your  Annual  Contribution 

on  the  First  day   of  January  last,  the  payment   of  which,   as   early   as 
possible,  is  hereby  requested. 

I  have  also  to  inform  you,  that  A.  B.  has  been  appointed  Collector  to  the 
Society;  and  that  in  order  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  sending  your  Contri- 
bution, he  has  been  directed  by  the  Council  to  wait  upon  you  for  the  same. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


Treasurer. 

FORM  No.  4. 
SIR, 

I  am   directed   by   the   Council   of  the  Philological  Society  to 

inform  you,  that  according  to  their  Books  the  sum  of . 

was  due  on  account  of  your  Annual  Contribution 

on  the  First  day   of  January  last,   the  payment  of  which,   as    early   as 
possible,  is  hereby  requested. 

I  have  also  to  suggest,  that  the  amount  of  your  Contribution  can  be 
conveniently  remitted  by  a  Post  Office  Order,  made  payable  at  the  Strand 
Post  Office,  London,  to  my  order. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 


Treasurer. 
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Editor  of  "Anecdota  Groeca" ,  &c. 
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Professor  Franz  BOPP.     University,  Berlin. 
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Wilhelm  GRIMM.     Berlin. 

Author  of  the  " Deutsche  Runen" ,  &c. 

Montanus  de  Haan  HETTEMA.     Leeuwarden,  Friesland. 
Editor  of  "7)e   Vrije  Fries",  &c. 

Professor  Christian  LASSEN.     University,  Bonn. 
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1856.     W.  J.  BRODRIRB,  Esq.     7.  Bloomsbury  Squan-.   \V.C. 

1856.  Lotlmir  Birm-i;,    Ksq.      ID.   Chalcot  Terrace,  Primrose 
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1854.     Edward  BULLER,  Esq.  Dilhorn  Hall,  Cheadle,  Staffordshire. 
1842.    E.  H.  BUNBURY,  Esq.    Jermyn  Street. 
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Witham,  Essex. 

ls4:>.  P.  S.  CAREY,  Esq.     Condie  House,  Guernsey. 

1842.  The  Rev.  AY.  CARTER.     Eton  College^  Eton.' 

1851.  W.  H.  CASE,  Esq.     University  College,  London. 

1842.  Philip  J.  CIIAROT,  Esq.  41,  Claremont  Square,  N«-\vI{... 

1846.  Captain  CHAPMAN.     Athenaeum  Club.  S.  \V. 

1858.  The  Rev.  A.  CHURCH.     9,  Bedford  Jfo\\  .  W.C. 

1851.  W.  G.  CLARK,  Esq.     Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

1851.  Campbell  CLARKE,  Esq.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1858.  The  Rev.  H.  J.  CLARKE,  British  Museum,  W.C. 

1858.  The  Rev.  S.  CLARKE.     Training  School,  Battereea,  ! 

184.'!.  The  Rev.  T.  Oswald  COCKAYNE.     King's  College,  Lon- 

don, W.C. 

1844.  Sir  Edward  COLEBROOKE,  Bart.    Park  Lane. 

1857.  Herbert  COLERIDGE,  Esq.      10,  Chester  Place,  Regent's 

Park,  N.W. 

1858.  The  Rev.  Derwent  COLERIDGE.    St.  Mark's,  Chelsea. 
1858.     The  Rev.  F.  CRAWFORD.     Portadown,  Ireland. 

1858.     The  Rev.  Albert  CREAK.     118,  Lansdown  Place,  Brighton. 

1855.    The  Rev.  C.  U.  DASENT.     37,  Guildford  Street,  Russell 

Square,  W.C. 

J  sf>2.     The  Rev.  John  DAVIES.  Walsoken  Rectory,  near  Wisbeach. 
1854.     The  Rev.  J.  Llewelyn  DAVIES.     100,  Milton  Street,  Dor- 

set Square,  N.W. 
1858.     The  Rev.  Benj.  DAVIS.     Regent's  Park,  College,  N.W. 

Sir  John  F.  DAVIS,  Bart.     Athenicum. 
1858.     The  Rev.  W.  DENTON.     Finsbury  Square. 
ISM.     F.  H.  DICKENSON,  Esq.     Upper  Harley  Street.   \V. 
1*42.     The  Rev.  J.  W.  DONALI-S.>\,  D.D.     St.  Peter's  Tti 
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*1842.     W.  F.  DONKIN,  Esq.     University  College,  Oxford. 
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1842.    Dr.  R.  Gordon  LATHAM.     Greenford,  Middx.  W. 

1842.     Dr.  LEE.     Doctors'  Commons. 

1842.  The  Right  Hon.  Sir  G.  Cornewall  LEWIS.  Kent  House, 
Knightsbridge. 

1842.  The  Rev.  W.  LINWOOD.  Birchfield,  Handsworth,  Bir- 
mingham. 

1858.     The  Rev.  R.  F.  LITTLEDALE.  10,  Crown  Street,  Soho,W.C. 

1856.  The  Rev.  A.  LOWY,  Ph.D.  3,  Southampton  Street,  Fitzroy 
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*1842.     Professor  LUSIIINGTON.     The  College,  Glasgow. 
•1843.     The  Right  Hon.  Lord  LYTTELTON.    Hagley  Park,  Wor- 
cestershire. 

1842.  The  Right  lion.  Lord  MACAULAY.  Holly  Lodge,  Kensington. 

1842.  Professor  MALDEN.     University  College,  London. 

1842.  Mr.  Serjeant  MANNING.     Serjeants'  Inn. 

1842.  C.  P.  MASON,  Esq.     Denmark  Hill  Grammar  School. 

1855.  Professor  Cotton  MATHER.     Addiscombe  Coll. 

The  Rev.  F.  D.  MAURICE.    5,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

1856.  G.  W.  METIVIER,  Esq.    Guernsey. 

1857.  J.  W.  M'EWEN,  Esq.    Fort  Street,  Alloa,  N.B. 

1842.     The  Very   Rev.    H.  H.  MILMAN,    Dean    of  St.   Paul's. 

Deanery,  St.  Paul's. 
*1854.     Lord  Robert  MONTAGU.  Cromore,  Port  Stewart,  Coleraine. 

1858.  J.  M.  NORMAN,  Esq.     Duncombe,  Crawley,  Sussex. 

1842.     The  Right  Rev.  Alfred  OLLIVANT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  Llandaff  Court. 

1859.  The  Ven.  Archdeacon  OTTER.     Cowfold,  Sussex. 

1856.  John  OXENFORD,  Esq.     16,  John  Street,  Bedford  Square. 

1858.  Cornelius  PAINE,  Esq.     Surbiton  Hill,  Surrey. 

1854.  The  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE.     King's  College,  Strand. 
1842.    J.  G.  PHILLIMORE,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.     Old  Square,  Lin- 
coln's Inn. 

1855.  I.  L.  PHILLIPS,  Esq.     British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

Earl  Street,  E.C. 

1859.  The  Rev.  W.  C.  PLENDERLEATH.    Vicarage,  Preston  Brook, 

Frodsham,  Cheshire. 
1859.     J.  T.  PRICE,  Esq.     Shaftesbury. 
1859.     Newton  PRICE,  Esq.     Grammar  School,  Dundack. 
1858.     F.  PULSZKY,  Esq.  13,  St.  Albans Villas,  HighgateRise,N.W. 

1855.  Henry  RAIKES,  Esq.     Chester. 

*1842.  W.  RAMSAY,  Esq.     The  College,  Glasgow. 

1857.  James  RENSIIAW,  Esq.     High  Broughton,  Manchester. 

1858.  Christ.  ROBERTS,  Esq.     Norwood,  Surrey. 

1842.     John  ROBSON,  Esq.     Clifton  Road,  St.  John's  Wood. 
1842.    'I he  Rev.  Joseph  ROMILLY.     Trinity  College,  Cambridge 

1858.  Ch.  SAUNDERS,  Esq.   Plymouth  and  3,  Hare  Court  Temple. 
M842.     The  Rev.  Robert  SCOTT,  D.D.,  Master  of  Balliol  College, 

Oxford. 
l*f>4.     The  Rev.  J.  E.  SELWYN.     Grammar  School.  Hlackheath. 

1859.  The  Rev.  George  SMAI.I  .     76,  Lamb's  Conduit  Street. 
1859.     Bassett  SMITH,  Esq.     :U,  E--  >V.C. 

1842.     The  Rev.  Philip  SMITH.     Grammar  School,  Hendon. 
1848.    Ph.  Anstie  SMITH,  Esq.  Richmond  House,  Redland,  Bristol. 
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1843.     The  Rev.  Arthur  Penrhyn  STANLEY.     Oxford. 

1842.     Sir  George  STAUNTON,  Bart.     Devonshire  Street,  W. 

1858.  Whitley  STOKES,  Esq.    2,  New  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C. 

1857.  The  Right  Rev.  A.  C.  TAIT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. St.  James's  Square,  S.W. 

1842.    H.  Fox  TALBOT,  Esq.     Laycock  Abbey,  Wilts. 
1842.     The  Rev.  J.  J.  TAYLOR.     Woburn  Square,  W.C. 

1847.  Tom  TAYLOR,  Esq.     Board  of  Health,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
*1842.     The  Right  Rev.  Connop  TIIIRLWALL,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop 

of  St.  David's.     Abergwili  Palace,  Carmarthen. 
*1842.     TheRev.  Professor  W.H.THOMSON.  Trin.  Coll.,  Cambridge. 
*1842.     The  Venerable  Archdeacon  THORP.  Kinnerton,  Tewkesbury. 
1857.     The  Very  Rev.  R.   C.   TRENCH,    Dean    of  Westminster. 

Deanery  Westminster,  S.W. 

1859.  Nicholas  TRUBNER,  Esq.     Paternoster  Row. 
1842.    The  Hon.  E.  TWISLETON. 

1848.  A.  A.  VANSITTART,  Esq.    New  Cavendish  Street,  Port- 

land Place,  W. 

1842.    The  Rev.  C.  W.  WALL,  D.D.     Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

1845.  H.  WARBHRTON,  Esq.     Cadogan  Place. 

1856.     The  Rev.  J.  D.  WATHERSTON,  Grammar  School,  Morimouth. 

1847.     Thomas  WATTS,  Esq.     British  Museum,  W.C. 

1842.  Hensleigh  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.  Cumberland  Terrace,  Re- 
gent's Park,  N.W. 

1851.     R.  F.  WEYMOUTH,  Esq.     Portland  Villas,  Plymouth. 

1842.  The  Rev.  W.  WHEWELL,  D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

1842.     The  Rev.  R.  WHISTON.     Grammar  School,  Rochester. 

1859.     Prof.  WIIITTARD,  Victoria  College,  Jersey. 

1846.  J.W.WILLCOCK,  Esq.  Stone  Buildings,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.  C. 
1842.     The  Rev.  R.  WILLIAMS,  D.D.    New  College,  Oxford. 
1842.     The  Rev.  R.  WILLIAMS,   Vice -Principal   of  St.   David's 

College,  Lampeter. 

1842.  Professor  H.  H.  WILSON.  Oxford;  Upper  Wimpole  Street, 
London,  W. 

1842.  Cardinal  WISEMAN.     8,  York  Place,  Marylebone,  N. 
1858.     H.D.  WOODFALL,  Esq.    14,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster, S.W. 
1858.    B.  B.  WOODWARD,   Esq.      20,  Elm  Villas,  Haverstock 

Hill,  N.W. 

1843.  James  YATES,  Esq.     Lauderdale  House,  Highgate. 


[APPENDIX  II.  to  the  Philological  Society's  Transactions, 

1860-61.] 

LIST  OF  BOOKS 

ALREADY  READ,  OR  NOW  (July  12,  1861)  BEING  HEAD, 

FOR  THE 

PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY'S 

NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY. 


The  Extracts  from  all  the  Books  not  starred  (*)  have  been  sent  in  to 

the  Editor. 

The  Words  from  most  of  the  Books  starred  (*),  in  the  First  Period, 
have  been  sent  in,  but  the  Extracts  have  still  to  be  copied. 


FIRST  PERIOD— A.D.  1250  to   1526,  (First  Printed  English  New 
Testament.)    143  Works  and  Authors. 

SECOND  PERIOD— A.D.   1526  to  1674,  (year  of  Milton's  death.) 
486  Works  and  Authois. 

THIRD  PERIOD— A.D.  1674,  to  Tie  present  day. 
81  Works  and  Authors. 


LONDON: 

TRUBNER    &    CO.,    CO,    PATERNOSTER     l: 

1861. 


M'CORQCODALK  AND  co.,  PRINTERS,  LONDON, 

'.UMJES,  NEWTON. 


LIST  OF  BOOKS.  ,tc. 


In  consequence  of  the  death  of  the  late  Editor,  Herbert 
Coleridge,  Esq.,  all  Papers  and  Letters  relating  to  the  Diction- 
ary should  be  sent  to  the  present  Editor,  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 
3  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  London,  (W.C.) 

FIBST  PERIOD. 

A.D.  1250  to  1526,  (First  Printed  English  New  Testament.) 
143  Works  and  Authors. 


*  Still  in  the  Reader's  twin./*. 


*The  Agenbite  of  Inwyt.     1340.     Roxburghe  Club  (Kentish).    By 

Mr.  Furnivall 
The  Alliterative  Poems  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Pt 

sect.  10.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
*Kyng  Alysaunder.     (?b.  1300.)     In  Weber 's  Metrical  B 

vol.  i.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Furnivall 
Sir  Arnadas.     Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley 
Ancient  Songs.     (Ed.  Bell,  1857.)     .Mr.  IMmondson 

* (Ed.  Ritsou,  chap  1.)      Mr.  Huni-m 

* I 

Popular  Poetry.   (Bitson.)  }  * 
*The  Anturs  of  Arthur  at   Tame  AVathrlan 

and  in  Sir  F.  Madden's  Sir  (Ja\\ 

the  Revs.  W.  L.  Blackley  ami  .1.  Ka-i  \vood 
Arnolde's  Chronicle.      l.*>n±      M  r.  Marshall 
The  Morte  Artlmrc.      (Kd.  llalliwtll.)      l!y  Mr.  H.  (', Bridge 
Morte  d'Arthure.     (Roxburghe  OluK)      Mi.  \\.\mouth 
The  Avowyng  of  Arthur.     (In  Rokson's  'I'luco  Romances;  Ca. 

Society.)     By  the  !{«>v.  \V.  L.  Blad 

The  Morte  d' Arthur.      Kd.  S,uith«-y     (Mr.  Norton,  U.S.) 
Life  of  St.  Margaret,  and  Creed  < 

part  i.  pp.  224,  L':1)-!     By  INIr.  Furnivall.     b.  1 
Audelay,  John.     Poems  (Percy  Society).     Rev.  J.  Eastwood 


A.D.,  1250  to  1526.     (* Stitt  in  Readers  hcmds.) 


Barnes,  Juliana,     Heraldry  (Dallaway's    Hen.    1793.)     Rev.   J. 

Eastwood 

Fishing.     (Pickering's  reprint) 

Hawking  and  Hunting.     (G.  R.  White,  U.S.) 

Barbour's,  Bruce.     Mr.  Donaldson 

*Barclay's Oy tizen  and  Uplondyshman.    5th  Eclogue  (Percy  Society.) 

Mr.  Sprange 

Berners,  Lord.     Translation  of  Froissart.     Mr.  Bowles 
Brampton's  Paraphrase  of  the  7  Penitential  Psalms,  1414.     (Percy 

Society.)     Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
'Legend  of  St.  Brandan       j  ^ably  by  .Robert   of  Gloucester, 

•Life  of  Beket  1      £«"*  S,°Ciety'1)o^y  the  ReV'  J' 

(     Eastwood,     c.  1300 

Bradshaw.     Life  of  St.  Werburgh.     1521.     Mr.  Marshall. 
Robert  of  Brunne's  Hand lyng  Synne.     1303.     Mr.  Coleridge  and 

Mr.  Furriivall 
Chronicle.    1338.  «  Ed.  Hearne.    Mr.  Gee 


Capgrave's  Chronicle.     Rev.  S.  Cheetham 

Caxton's   Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  printed  from  the  MS.   by  the 

Roxburghe  Club.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 
Caxton,  Translations  printed  by,  of  Cicero's  Treatises  on  Old  Age 

and  Friendship;   and  the  Chronicle  of  Englande.     Mr.   H. 

Coleridge 

*Chaucer.     By  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

Chylde,  the  Wyse.     (W.  de  Worcle.)     Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Chevalere  Assigne  or  Knight  of  the  Swan.    (Roxburghe  Club.)   By 

Mr.  M'Ewan 

The  Game  of  The  Chesse.     (Reprint,  1860.)     Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Cock  Lorell's  Bote.     Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
Cortasye,  Boke  of.     Rev.  J.  Davies 

Knight  of.     1500-25.     (Ritson's  A.R.)     Mr.  Gee. 

*  Coventry  Mysteries.    )     (Shakspere   Society.)      By  the   Rev.   J. 

*Chester  Plays.  j         Eastwood 

Robert  of  Cysille.     (Halli well's  Nugse  Poeticee.)     By.  Mr.  E.  S. 

Jackson 
*Chronioon  Vilodunense.     1420.    (Ed.  Black.)    Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

D 

Syr  Degarre.     Mr.  M'Ewan.     (Abbotsford  Club) 

Devylles,  Parlyament  of.    1509.     (W.  de  Worde.)     Mr.  Furnivall 


A.D.,  1250  to  152G.     (*  Stitt  in  Ilead&r's  hands.) 

*The  Doctrynall  of  Good  St-rvauntea.  j   (V  '/onle  and 

*Th«  New  Not-browne  May. I.  1       !VK  If  r.  E, 

*The  Boke  of  Maid  Emlyn.  (      S.  Jack.sou 

Douglas,  Gawin.     ^Eneid.     Rev.  G.  Munford 
*Dunbar's  Poems  1470.     Mr.  Donaldson 

E 

Early  English   Miscellanies,  (Porkington  MS.)     Dr.  Blaairw 
Poems  and  Saints'   Lives.     (Ed.   Furnivall.)     Mr. 

Coleridge  and  Mr.  Furnivall 

Psalter.     ^Surtees  Society.)     Mr.  Colerid^«> 

Prose  Romances.    1500-25.   (Ed.  Thorn.)    Mr.  Price 

* Songs,  &c.,  in  Mackay's  Songs  and  Ballads  of  London 

Prentices.     (Ed.  Mackay.)     Mr.  Sprange 
English  Chronicle,  temp.  Edward  IV.,  1465.     (Camden  Society.) 

By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Elegy  on  Death  of  Edward  I.,  1307,  given  in  Warton's   History  of 

English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  92,  ed.  1840.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
Historic  of  the  Arrival  of  Edward  IV.,  1471.     (Caiudeu  Society.) 

By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

F 

Fabyan's  Chronicle,  1494.     Mr.  Gee 

Fenn's  Pastoii  Letters.     By  Mr.  Humphreys 

Fish,  S.     Supplicacyon  for  Beggers,  1524.     By  Mr.  II.  H.  <; 

Fitzherbert's  Justyce  of  Pees,  1514,  (ed.  1 538).    By  Mr.  C.  Pai nc 

Florice  and  Blanchflour.     (Abbotsford  Club.)     Mr.  Gee 

Freemasonry,  Poem  on.     (Ed.  Halliwell.)     Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 

G 

Galaimt,  Treatise  of  a.     (W.  d«>  Worde.)     Mr.  !!.  !!.  <:ibbs 
Gesta   Romanorum.      Old  English   version.      (Uo  <  lub.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 
*Robert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  12!)7-l:XK).  )    By 

Mr.  H.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Gee 
Gower.     Mr.  C.  Paine 
The  English  version  of  Grosthead 

By  ]\lr.  "\\Yymouth.  (Also  jn-intcd  ; 
Sir  Gowther,  in  Uttenon'fl  l-'arly  I'opul;;-.- 
Guylforde,  Sii-  R.,  Pylgrymage.  "  1500.  3!r.  11.'  Ji 

H 

Harrowing  of  Hell.     Edited   by  Collier  and  by   .1  By 

Mr.  Jackson 


A.D.,  1250  to  1526.     (*  Still  in  Reader's  hands.) 

*Havelok  the   Dane,  b.   1300.     (Roxburghe  Club.)     By  Mr.  H. 

Coleridge  and  Mr.  Furnivall 
*Proverbs  of  Hendyng  in  the  Reliquiae  Antique.     By  Mr.  H. 

Coleridge  and  Mr.  C.  Paine 

Sir  Beves  of  Hamtoun.      (Maitland  Club.)     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 
Herman's  Yulgaria.     1519.     Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Geste  of  Kyng  Home,  b.  1300.     (Bannatyne  Club  and  Ritson's 

Rom.)     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Furnivall 
Hampole's   Devout   Meditacyon.       ("Wynkyn    de   Worde,    1507.) 
Hampole.     Extracts  from  his  Pricke  of  Conscience  in  the  Archse- 

ologia,  vol.  xix.     Rev.  G.  Munford 
*Harding's  Chronicle,  1470.     Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles 
*Howard,    Household   Books,    1481—1490.     (Roxburghe    Club.) 

Mr.  J.  M.  Cow  per 
Robert   Henryson.     Moral  Fables   of  .^Esop  the  Phrygian,   and 

other  Poems.     (Maitland  Club.)     By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 
The  King's  Quair.    By  James  Y.,  King  of  Scots.    (Ed.  E.  Thomson, 

Ayr,  1324.)     Rev.  E.  M.  Barry 


Lollards,  Apology  for  the.     (Camdeii  Society.)     Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 

*Lonelich,  H.,  San  Graal,  c.  1440.  (Roxburghe  Club.)  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge and  Mr.  Furnivall  g 

Poems  of  Dan  John  Lydgate.  (Percy  Society.)  By  the  Rev.  J. 
R.  Major 

Lydgate,  Trqy  Book,  1430.     By  Mr.  Knight 

Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry,  temp.  Edward  I.  (Percy  Society.) 
By  Mr.  M'Ewan 

*Lyndesay,  Sir  David,  Poems,  15 — .     Mr.  Humphreys 

M 

'Manners,  and  Household  Expenses  of  England,  13th — 15th  cent. 
(Roxburghe  Club.)  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper. 

Mapes's  Potms,  Pieces  in  the  Appendix  to  (Camden  Society.) 
Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

Maundevile's  Voiage  and  Travaile,  1366.  (Ed.  Halliwell.)  By 
Mr.  Sprange 

Medical  MS.  in  Archseol.  vol.  30.  c.  1350.     Rev.  G.  Munford 

Minot's  Poems,  temp.  Edward  III.  (Ed.  Ritson.)  By  the  Rev.  J. 
Davies 

Moral  Ode;  and  Land  of  Cokaygne,  b.  1300,  in  Hickes's  The- 
saurus, part  i.  pp.  222,  231.  By  Mr.  Furnivall 

N 
*Nugse  Poetica?,  Pieces  in.     Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 


A.D.,  1250  to  1526.     (*  Still  in  Reader's 


O 

Occleve,   de   Regimine    Principum,    1412.       (Roxburghe    Club.) 

Mr.  Furnivall 

Occleve,  1420.     Mr.  Knight 
*Romance  of  Octovian.      (Percy   Society.)     By  the   Rev.  J.   R. 

Major 

Sir  Otuel.     (Abbotsford  Club.)     Mr.  M'Ewan 
Owl  and  Nightingale,  b.  1300.     (Percy   Society  and   Roxburghe 

Club.)     By  Mr.  Furnivall  and  Mr.  H.  Coleri 


Bishop  Pecock's  Represser.     Mr.  Norman 

Various  Pieces  in  the  Percy  Reliques.     By  Mr.  High  ton 

Piers  Plouhman.     (Ed.  Wright.)     By  the  Rev.  L.  \V.  . 

Plumpton  Correspondence.     (Camden  Society.)     Rev.  I), 

Poem  of  Times  of  Edward  II.     (Percy  Society.)     By  the  R 
H.  Campbell 

Political  Songs,  temp.  Henry  III.  and  Edward  I.     (Caraden  So- 
ciety.)    By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Herford 

*Political  Poems  and  Songs.    Edward  III.  to  Richard  III.    V 
edit.  1859.     Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 

Political  Songs,  temp.  Edward   II.      (Camden   Society.)      I : 
Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

Torrent  of  Portugal.     (Ed.  Halliwell.)     By  Mr. 

Political  Ballads  in  Archseologia,  vols.  21  HI  id  29, 
Munford 

*Prymer  in  English,  c.   1400.     (Printed    in  vol.   _  Cell's 

Monumenta  Ritualia  Eccl.  Angl.)     Mr.  H.  H.  Gi 

R 

Religious  Poems,  c.  Henry  V.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  ,v 
The  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.     (Percy 

J.  R.  Major 
Alliterative  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Richard  J I 

ciety.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
*Ripley.      Compound  of  Alchenii.-.  1  17  1.      Hy  Mr.  ri^bot 

Ritson's  Son  ITS.  )  -o        r>    T?   i    ., 

T»  i  •    TT    j      /T>-L       \      f  Kev.  it.  b.  I. 
Robin  Hood.     (Ritson.)      j 

Robert  the  Devyll.     (T.  Herbert,  1798.)     By  Mr.  C 
Roland  and  Yernaga     (Abbotsford  Club.)     By  Mr.  M-l 
The  Romances  in  Ritson's  Metrical    Rom 

and  1.3 th  <  Vnturirs 
The  Romances  in  \\\-l-iir's  .Mnrii-al  Komances. 

aunder.     BytheR.-\.  II.   1-'.  Littlcdalc.      14th  Cffl 
Rouen,  Siege  of  (Archaeologia,  vuls.  I'l.  22.)     By  Rev.  G.  Mu 


A.D.,  1250  to  1526.     (*  Stitt in  Readers  hands.) 

S 

*Metrical  Lives  of  Saints.     1443.     (Roxburgh©  Club.)    By  Mr.  C. 

Paine 
*  Fragment  on  Popular  Science,  in  'Popular  Treatises  on  Science/ 

c.  1300.  (Ed.  Wright.)  By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  and  Mr.  Fumivall 
The  Scottish  Field.    1515.    (Chetham  Miscellany,  vol.  2.)    By  Mr. 

Marshall 

*The  Sevyn  Sages.     By  Rev.  T.  R.  Major 
"William  de  Shoreham,  temp.  Edward  II.     By  Rev.  J.  Eastwood. 

(Kentish) 

Skelton's  Works.     By  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith 
Songs  and  Carols  from  a  15th  Century  MS.     Percy  Society  (part), 

and  Warton  Club  (part.)     By  Dr.  Blaauw 

T 

The  Thornton  Romances.     (Camden   Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J. 

Eastwood 

Towneley  Mysteries.     By  Mr.  C.  Paine 
*Trevisa's  Translation  of  Hygden's  Polycronicon,  1387.     (Caxton, 

1482;  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1485.)     Mr.  Groome,  some  extracts 

from  P.  Treveris's  edition,  3527 
*Trevisa's  Translation  of  Bartholomseus  de  Glanvilla  de  Proprieta- 

tibus  Rerum.      1398.      (Wynkyn  de  Worde.)      Rev.  J.  L. 

Gibbs 

Sir  Tristrem.     (Ed.  Scott.)     By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blakeley 
Syr  Tryainoure.     Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
Tundale's  Visions  and  other  pieces.  (Ed.Turnbull.)  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 

W 

Warkworth's  Chronicle.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 

Guy  of  Warwick.     (Abbotsford  Club.)     By  Mr.  M'Ewan 

Whitford,   R.,   "Werke  for  Householders.     (Wynkyn  de  Worde,) 

(Ed.  1533.)     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
*William  and  the  Werwolf,  1350.     (Roxburghe  Club.)     By  Rev. 

E.  H.  Knowles 
The  Wycliffite  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.    (Ed.  Madden  &  ForsLall) 

Old  Test.     Vols.  1  and  2.     By  Mr  H.  Coleridge. 

* Vol.  3.     By  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

*New  Test.     (Vol.  4.)     By  Mr.  Gee 
Wyclif  s  Wicket.     By  Mr.'  Jackson 

Three  Tracts.     (Ed.  Todd.)     By  Mr.  Jackson 

Last  Age  of  the  Church.     By  Mr.  Jackson 

Wyntown's  Chronicle,  1420-4.     Vol.  1.     By  Rev.  L.  W.  JefFray 


SECOND  PERIOD. 

A.D.  1526  to  1674,  (year  of  Milton's  death.) 
486  Works  and  Authors. 


*  Still  in  the  Reader's  hands. 

A. 

Acosta's  Naturall  and  Morall  Historie.    Translated  by  E.  G. :  Lond, 

1604.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Adams,  T.,  Works,  1629,  and  other  Works.      By  Mr.  C.  Crawley 
Adlington's  Apuleius.     By  Mr.  Sprange 
Allen's  (Cardinal)  Admonition.     By  Mr.  Furnivall 
Allestree,  Funeral  Handkerchief.     By  Mr.  C.  Crawley 
*Andrewes's  Works.     By  Mr.  Hales 
Anglesea,  Account  of  the  People  of,  1613.     Repr.  Halliwell.       Bv 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Ascham's  Works.     By  Mr.  A.  Valentine 

*  Austin's  Meditations.     By  the  B-ev.  T.  R.  O'Flaherty 

B 

Babington,  Gr.,  on  the  Commandments.     1583.     By  the  Rev.  Dr 

Stocker 

*Bacon.     Adv.  of  Learning.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tuck  well 
*Bacon's  Essays.     By  Mr.  Gillespie 

New  Atlantis..     By  the  Rev.  T.  Price 

Bacon's  Ten  Centuries  of  Natural  History,     (ed.  177S.)     p\ 

Norman 

.Bale's  Apology.     By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gibbs 
Bale's  Select  Works.     (Parker  Society.)    |  By  the  Rev.  C.  ( 
Kyng  Johan.     (Camden  Society.)     /  lu-ll 

Acts  of  English  Votaries.     By  "Mr.  II.  If.  ( 

Barclay's  Argeriis,  by  Le  Grys  and  May.      I5v  Mr.  ,1.  Knight 
*Barclay's  Jugurth,  and  Ship  of  Fooles".     Mr.  H.  H 
Barnes,  Barnabe,  Spiritual  Sonnets,  1595.     P.y  Mr.  J.  M.  No: 
Barris's  Relation  of  Cochin  China  :   translated  by  R.  Ashley. 

the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
Barrow's  Sermons.     By  Mr.  J.  Ltibb 
Bauld win's  Morall  Philosophic.      1.V17.      l\v  the  II.--. 
^Baxter's  Autobiography.     By  tin;  II^v.  K.  \ 
*Baxter's  Reformed  Pastor.    "l'> 
Baxter's  Saints'  Rest.     By  the  1  Winter 

Infant  Baptism.      l\\    '  !«-H 

Baxter,  (N.)  Translation  of  Culvin  on   Jonah.      I>y   tlio   Kov.   I)r. 

Smith 
*Bayly's  Herba  Parictis,  or  Wall-flower,  16:.".      j;v  Dr. 


A.D.,  1526  to  1674.     (*  Still  in  Reader's  Jiands.) 

Bayne,  P.  on  Eph.  I.,  1618.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 

Becon's  Works.     By  Mr.  J.  Furnivall 

*Bentley.    Monument  of  Matrones,  Vol.  I.,  1582.    By  Mrs.  A.  Gibbs 

*Bernard's  Isle  of  Man,  1627.     By  Mr.  B.  H.  Cowper 

Bernard's  Terence,  1598.     By  Mr.  Edmondson 

Berners'   Golden  Boke  of  M.   Aurelius.       By  the  Rev.  W.   C. 

Bromehead 
*Best's  Farming  Book,  1641.     (Surtees  Society.)     By  Mr.  H.  H. 

Gibbs 

*Beveridge's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables. 
Bland's  Soldier's  March  to  Salvation.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
The   Bloudy  Boke ;  or,  the  Death  of  Sir  John  Fites  or  Fitz,  c. 

1605,  with  other  Murder  Narratives.     (Repr.  Halliwell.)     By 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

*Bolton's  Floras,  1636.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
*Bond,  Cimelgus,  Scutum  Regale.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Bossewell,  Workes  of  Armorie.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  1572 
Boyle,  R.,  Seraphic  Love.     By  Mrs.  A.  Gibbs 
*Boys's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  O'Flaherty 
Bradford's  Works.     By  Mr.  Hart 
*Bramhall's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables 
Brende's  Quintus  Curtius.     By  Mr.  Luff. 
Brerewood,  on  Diversity  of  Languages  and  Religions.    1612.    Rev. 

Dr.  Stocker 

Breton,  Nicholas,  Works.     By  Mr.  Norman 
*  Browne's  Pastorals.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Starkey 
*Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Works.     By  Mr.  Roberts 
Buck,  Sir  G,  Life  of  Richard  III,  1646.     By 
Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  XIII.     (Camden  Society.)      By  the  Rev. 

J.  Eastwood 
Bullenger's  Fifty  Sermons.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 

. Works.     By  Miss  Gordon 

*Burnet's  Reformation.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith 
Burney,  Ksediffrov  dugov.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Bur ton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 
Butler's  Hudibras.     By  Miss  Courtenay 

C 

Carew's  Cornwall.     1602.     By  Mr.  Butter 
Carew,  T.,  Poetical  Works.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
*Castilio's  Courtier.     By  Mr.  Groome 

Catsius  Emblems  :  translated  by  Fairlie.     By  Miss  Egerton  Hub- 
bard 

Chalkhill's  Thealma  and  Clearchus.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Chapman's  Odyssey.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
Chapman's  Hesiod.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 


A.D.,  1526  to  1674.     (*  Still  in  Reader's  hands.) 

Chapman's  Iliads  of  Homer.     By  Mr.  Bowman 

Hymns  of  Homer.     By  Mr.  Liglitfoot 

Halliwell's  Character  Books  : — 

1609.— The  Man  in  the  Moon  } 

1615. — J.  Stephens.     Essays  and  Characters      |  -p    ,,     -rr  TT 
1626.— N.  Breton.     Fantastics 
1632.— D.  Lnpton.     London  and  the  Country   | 
1649.— The  Wandering  Jew  J 

p,     i      -r  j  Eikon  Basilike,  and  other  Works.     \  By 

U  \  Declaration.     Tumults  in  Scotland.  / 

*Sir  John  Cheke's  Translation  of  St.  Matthew.     By  Mr.  G.  Bell 
Chronicle  of  Rebellion  in  Lincolnshire.     (Camden  Society.)     By 

the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

Churchyard,  T.,  Fimerall  of  Sir  F.  Knowles.  By  Mr.  J.M.  Norman 
Clarendon's  Rebellion.     By  Miss  Phillipps 
Cogan's  Translation  of  F.  M.  Pinto's  Travels,  1683.     By  Mr.  H. 

H.  Gibbs 
Coghan's  Haven  of  Health,  (Fourth  Edition,  1636,  4 to.)     By  Mr. 

Fitz-Hali 
Cokaine,  (Sir  Aston),  Translation  of  Loredano's  Dianea.     London, 

1654.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Cokaine,  (Sir  Aston),  Poems.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Conceits,  Clinches,  &e.,  1639.  (Repr.  Halliwell.)     By  Mr.  H.  H. 

Gibbs 
Confused  Characters  of  Conceited  Coxcombs,  1661.     By  K.  W. 

(Repr.  Halliwell.)     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Constable's  Poems,  1592.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
Corbet's  Bp.  Works.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
Coryat's  Crudities.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Valentine 
*Cosen's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables 
Costume,  Satirical  Poems  on.     (Percy  Society,  ed.  Fairholt).     By 

Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper. 

Cotton's  Montaigne's  Essays.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Davies 
*Courtenay's  Paleario.     By  Mr.  Norm  an 
Coverdale's  Works.     By  Dr.  W.  W.  Webb 

* New  Testament.     By  Mr.  Abbott 

Cowley's  Works.     By  Mr.  Gee 
Cranmer's  Works,     By  Mr.  Hart 

Catechism.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Crashaw's  Poems.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jacl, 

Croke's  13  Psalms,  &c.     (Percy  Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches.      Bv  Mr.  Hills 

*Cudworth  Intell.  System.     By  the  Rev.  S.  J.  Bowles 

D 

Danyel's  Poems.     By  Mr.  W.  M. 

Samuel  Danyel's  Histories.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Herfonl 
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Darell  v.  Harsnet.     By  Mr.  Norman. 

Darius,  King,  Worthy  Interlude  of.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Davenant's  Poems.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti. 

Day,  Humour  out  of  Breath,  1608.    (Repr.  Halliwell.)    By  Mr.  H. 

H.  Gibbs 

Dee,  Diary.     (Cam  den  Society.)     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Dee's  Preface  to  Euclid.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Edwardes 

Relation  about  Spirits.    By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs.    (1577 — 1627) 

Dekker's  Belman  of  London.     By  Mr.  White 

Dekker's  Patient  Grissil.     (Shakspere  Society).     By  the  Rev.  J. 

Eastwood 
Dekker's  Whore  of  Babylon  and  Raven's  Almanack.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  Eastwood 

Dream.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Gull's  Horn  Book.     By  Mr.  C.  Paine 

Deloney's  Jacke  of  Newbury.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Dent's  Plain  Man's  Pathway,  1601 

Devine  Lover;   or,  Saintly  Ideot's  Devotions,  1687.     By  Mr.  II. 

H.  Gibbs 
Devise    to    Entertain    Her    Majesty    at    Harfield.       (Shakspere 

Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

Dice  Play,  Use  of,  1532.     (Percy  Society.)     By  Mr.  Sprange 
^Directions  for  the  Health  of  Magistrates,   1574.     By  Dr.  W. 

Woodham  Webb 

Dodoens'  History  of  Plants  by  Lyte.  (1578.)  By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 
*Dodsley's  Old  Plays.     By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major 
Donne's  Works.     By  Mr.  Norman. 
*Drant's  Horace.     By  Mr.  Ingleby 

* Wailings  of  Jeremiah,  1566.     By  Mr.  Ingleby 

* Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

*Drayton's  Polyolbion.     By  the  Rev.  H.  G.  Robinson 

* Poems.     By  Mr.  White 

Drummond's  Poems.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor 

*Durham,  Collection  of  Wills  and  Inventories  at.     By  Mr.  H.  H. 

Gibbs 

E 

Eachard's  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,  1670.     By  Dr.  Stocker 
Earle's  Microcosmographia.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
Eedes's  Christ's  Exaltation,  1  659.     By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Kuowles 
Edward  VI.,  Injunctions  of,  1547.     By  Mr.  VV.  C.  Hazlitt 
Edward  VI.,   Literary   Remains   of,   1545 — 53.      (Roxb.   Club). 

Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 

England's  Helicon,  1600.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
Elizabeth's  (Queen)  Progresses.     By  the  Rev.  Gr.  Munford 
*Sir  T.  Elyot's  Boke  of  the  Governor.     By  Mr.  Harrison 
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*Elyot  (Sir  T.,)  Image  of  Governance.     By  Mr.  Ingleby 

Castle  of  Helth.     By  Mr.  C.  Paine 

Erasmus  on  ye  Comune  Crede.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood.    Queen 

Katherine  Parr's  Translation 
*Evelyn's  Diary.     By  Mr.  J.  Lubbock 
Evelyn's  Sylva  et  Terra  (4 to.  eel.,  1778.)     By  Mr.  Norman 


Fairfax's  Tasso.     By  Mr.  Gee 

*Farindon's  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Prince 

Featley,  D.     Strictures  in  Lyndomastigem.     By  Mr.  Knowles 

Fenton's  Historic  of  Guicciardine.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 

*Fisher.     Sermon  on  Death  of  Countess  of  Derby.     By  Mr.  Good- 
rick,  U.S. 

Fleming's  Bucol.  and  Georg,  of  Virgil.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Fletcher,  G.     Poems,     By  Mrs.  Townsend 

, Ph.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 

Florio's  Montaigne.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Herford 

Felthani's  Resolves.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell 

Ford's  Honor  Triumphant  and  Linea  Vitse   (Shakspere  Society). 
By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

Ford's  Plays.     By  Mr.  Ford. 

Forman's  Diary.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

*Fox's  Martyrs,  vol.  i.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Kennedy 

vol.  ii.     By  Mr.  Ford 

vol.  iii.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor 

—  pp.  728—867,  ed.  1563.     By  Dr.  Maitland 

*Fraunce's  Lawyer's  Logic.     By  Mr.  Ingleby 

French  Academic,  1594.     By  Dr,  Stocker 

*Frost   of  1683-4,  Ballads   Illustrating   it    (Percy  Society).     By 
Mr.  Sprange 

Fuller's  Holy  and  Profane  State.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

* Holy  War.     By  Mr.  Crawley 

Pisgah  Sight.     By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne 

* Worthies.     By  Mr.  Gee 

*Fulke's  Defence  of  English  Translations  of  the  Bible.     By  Mr. 
R.  B.  Peacock 

G 

*Gabelhover's  Book  of  Physic,  by  A.  M.  (Dort,   1599.)     By  Mr. 

H.  H.  Gibbs 

*Gallants,  Meeting  of,  at  an  Ordinarie,  1 604.     By  Mr.  Sprange 
Gauden.     Hieraspistes.     By  Mr.  Knowles 
Gascoigne's  Devyll's  Will.     By  Mr.  Knight 

* Poems.     By  Mr.  Bowman 

Gataker.     Discussion  on  Transubstantiation.     By  the  Rav.  W.  R. 

Bailey 
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*Gataker.     Treatise  on  Lots,  1627.     By  Mr.  Morgan 

Gaule.     Magastromancer,  1652,  a  few  Extracts  from 

Gayton's  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote.     By  Mrs.  Toogood 

*Geneva  Bible,  1578  (Extracts).     By  Mr.  W.  Sargeaut 

Gentleman's  Calling.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs. 

Gerarde's  Herbal.     By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Bromehead 

Gest's  (Bishop)  Treatise  against  the  Privy  Masse.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  T.  Toye 

Gest's  Hoole  Pardon  of  Rome,  <fec.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Toye 
*Gill.  Logonomia  Anglica,  1621.  By  G.  P.  Marsh,  U.  S. 
Giraffi,  Al°.  Late  Revolution  in  Naples,  translated  by  J(as.) 

H(owel,)  1650.     By  Miss  E.  Hubbard 
Glanvil's  Evidence  concerning  Witches.     By  Mrs.  Toogood 
Golding's  Moriiay  on  the  Truth  of  Christian  Religion.     By  the 

Rev.  R.  W.  Whitford 
Golding's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Knowles 

Calvin  on  Deuteronomy.     By  Mr.  Gregg 

* ——Caesar.     By  Mr.  C.  Paine 

*Gosson's  Ephemerides  of  Phialo.     By  Mr.  R.  G.  White 

School  of  Abuse.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 

Greene,  (Robt.)     Defence  of  Coneycatching        )    -R    ivr     TT  IT 
.     Discovery  of  Coneycatcher's     \  **?  <?!*• 

Cozenage  J 

Greene's  Tracts  and  Dramatic  Works.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
Grimald's  Cicero  de  Officiis.     By  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
*Guazzo's  Civil  Conversation.     By  Mr.  R.  G.  White 
Gueuara's  Epistles  :  translated  by  Hellowes.     By  Mr.  Hills 
Gurnall's  Christian  Armour  (1655).     By  the  Rev.  T,  Sheppard 
Guzman   d'   Alfarache.     Vida  y  Hechos :    Translation.     London, 

1630,  fol.     By  Mr.  Norman 

H 

Habington's  Castara,  1634.     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell 
Racket's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Davies 

. Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  L.  P.  Mercier 

*Hackluyt's  Voyages.     By  Mr.  Yaux 
*Hake well's  Apologie,  1630.     By  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Yonge 
•Hakewell's  Apology,  1627.     By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 
Sir  M.  Hale's  Contemplations.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Munford 
*Hales's,  John,  Golden  Remains.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell 
Hall  (Bishop)  Works,  vol.  viii.,  Talboy's  ed.     Rev.  J.  T.  Toye 
Hall  (Bishop)  Meditations  and  Yows.  ^      -p    ,.-     ,Tr  ,r 

1-  Epistles  and  Sermons.  I    **  ^  W'  M- 

—  Honour  of  Married  Clergy.     )   1 

. Contemplations.     By  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Dean 

On  Hard  Texts.     By  Mr.  C,  Crawley 

Hall's  Satires.     By  Mr.  Napier 
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Hall's  Chronicle.     By  Mr.  Norman 

*Halle,   John,   chyrurgien.     An  Historiall  Expostulation,    1565. 

By  Mr.  Sprange 

Harrington.     Nugse  Antiquse.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor 
Harrington's  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Metamorphosis  of  Ajax.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 

Harrison's  Description  of  Britain.     By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Church 
S.  Harsnet — against  Darell.  "j 

Sermon  on  Ezekiel,  1583.  >  Mr.  J.  M.  Norman 

Detection  of  Popish  Impostures.          ) 

A.  Harsnet's  God's  Summons.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Norman 

*Harvey's  Anatomical  Exercises,  1653.  By  Dr.  W.WoodhamWebb 

Harvey's  (Gabriel)  Works.     By  Mr.  Sprange 

N.  Hawarde's  Eutropius,  1564.     By  Mr.  C.  Paine 

Hayward's,  Sir  John,  Works 

Viz : — 1.  First   Part   of  the  Life   and   Reign    of 


Henry  IV. 

2.  Lives  of  the  Three  Normans,   Kings   of 
England. 


Mr.W. 

Sargeant, 
U.S. 


3.  Supremacy  in  Affairs  of  Religion. 

4.  Life  and  Reign  of  Edward  VI. 

*Healey.    Epictetus,  his  Manual!;  Cebes,  his  Table;  Theophrastus, 

his  Morall  Characters.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
Heliconia,  (1815)  2  vols.  4to.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Norman 
Henshaw's  Horse  Succisivse.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Herbert's  (G.)  Works.     By  Mr.  Fitch 
^Herbert's  (Lord)  Life  of  Himself.     By  Mr.  D.  Stewart 

—  History  of  Henry  VIII.     By  Mr.  D.  Stewart 
Herri  ck's  Poems.    By  Mrs.  Townsend 
Heylin— Life  of  Laud.     By  Mrs.  A.  Gibbs 
Heylyn.     History  of  the  Sabbath.     By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 

.     Reformation  of  Church  Justified 

"*Heylyn's  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Tracts.     By  Mr.  Wilks 
Heywood,  T.     Account  of  Great  Ship.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Edwardes 
Heywood,  Thos.     Great  Britaine's  Troy,  fol.  1609.  )  By  Mr.  J.  M. 

.     Hierarchic  of  the  B.  Angels,  1635.  ]     Norman 

John.     Dialogue  of  Wit  and  Folly. 

Heywood's,  (Thomas),  Plays.       By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 

Hilles  (R.)  Proverbs  from  Common-place  Book,  c.  1530.     By  Mr. 

W.  H.  Ricketts 

Holinshed.     Vols.  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  4to  ed.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Sheppard 
*Holme's  (Randle)  Academy  of  Arms.     By  Mr.  Bidlake 
Holyday's  Juvenal  and  Persius,  1618.     By  Dr.  Stocker 
*Holland's  Amniianus  Marcelliiius.     By  Mr.  R.  B.  Peacock 

* Livy.     By  Mr.  R.  B.  Peacock 

* Plutarch.     By  Mr.  J.  Clark 

Pliny.     By  Mr.  Sheppard 
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Holland's  Suetonius.     By  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Groome 

Camden.     By  Mr.  Woodward 

*  Homilies.     By  Mr.  Morgan 

Hooker's  Carew.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Chetham 

*Hooker's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables 

Hooper's  (Bishop)  Works.     By  Dr.  W.  W.  Webb 

Hornby.     Scourge  of  Drunkenness,  (repr.  Halliwell.)    By  Mr.  H. 

H.  Gibbs 

Howel,  James,  1650.     See  Giraffi. 
Ho  well's  Letters.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 

I 

Ingelend.     Disobedient  Child,  1560.     Mr.  Sprange. 


Jackson's  Works,  vols.  7  and  8.     (12  vols,  Oxford,  1844.)     By  the 

Rev.  T.  Price.     Last  and  first  3  read 
Janua  Linguarum  Quadrilinguis,  1617.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker. 

- T- Price-  (Parker  Society) 

*Jewel  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians.     By  the   Rey.  T. 

Price 

Ben  Jonson's  Works.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper. 
*John  a   Kent    and   John  a  Camber.       (Shakspere  Society)    By 

Mr.  Eastwood 

*John,  (King  of  E.)    Troublesome  Reign  of.     By  Mr.  G.  H.  White 
Joye,  Exposition  of  Daniel.     By  Miss  Latham 

K 

Kemp's  Nine  Daies  Wonder.     (Camden  Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J. 

Eastwood 
*King  Charles  I.'s  Declaration  against  the  Tumults  in  Scotland. 

By  Mr.  Roberts 

*King  Charles  I.'s  other  Works.     By  Mr.  Fitch 
*King,  Adam,  Peter  Canisius's  Catecbisme,  1588.     By  the  Rev.  J. 

L.  Gibbs 
Knox.     Faythful  Admonition,  1554.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 


Ladies  Calling,  (1673.)     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 
*Lambard's  Eirenarcha.     By  Mr.  Jaffray 

* Perambulation  of  Kent.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Gillett 

Langley's  Polidore  Vergil.     By  Mr.  Gregg 
Latimer's  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Starkey 
*Laud's  Works.     By  Rev.  E.  Venables 
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Lawrence.     (H.)     Communion  and  War  with  Angels.    1646.  By 

Mr.  F.  Hall 

Leighton  on  St.  Peter.     By  Mr.  W.  T.  Wilks 
Leland's  Itinerary.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Lestrange's  Fables.     By  Miss  Courtenay.     1696.  ? 
Letters  of  Eminent  Men.     (Camden  Society.)     Ey  the  Rev.  J. 

Eastwood 

*Lilly,  W.     Monarchy  or  no  Monarchy.  1 
Liturgies  temp.  Edward  VI.  and  Eliz.     (Parker  Society.)     By  Rev. 

W.  0.  Plenderleath 

*Lloyd's  Pilgrimage  of  Princes,  1607.     By  Mr.  C.  Paine 
*Lockyer,  N.     England  vvatclit  with  in  her  wounds. :  A  summary 

of  Sermons  on   Col.  i.  Rothwell  and  Allen.      1646.     By  the 

Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps 
Lodge's  Defence  of  Stage  Plays  :   Alarum  against  Usurers,  and  For- 

boiiius  and  Prisceria  (Shakspere  Society.)      By  the  Rev.  J. 

Eastwood 
Lodge's  Margarite  of  America,  1596.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Rosalynd,  or  Euphues  Golden  Legacy.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

*Lorrain's  Muret's  Rites  of  Funeral.     By  the  Rev.  E.  II.  Knowles 

Lovelace's  Poems.     By  Mr.  Hicks 

*Lowe's  Chirurgerie,  1634:     By  Dr.  W.  Woodham  Webb 

Lyly's  Works.     By  Mr.  C.  Paine 

Lynde,  Sir  Humph  :  Via  Tuta.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Lyte.     See  Dodoens 

M 

*Macallo.     Ninety-nine   Canons  of  Physick,  1659.     By  Dr.  "W. 

Webb 

Machyn's  Diary.     (Camden  Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
Mainwaring,  G.  M.,  Essays  and  Characters  of  a  Prison  and  Prisoners, 

By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 
Man's  Translation  of  Musculus'  Loci  Communes,  1563.     By  Rev. 

R.  H.  Groome 

Markham,  F.,  Bookes  of  Honour  and  Warre.    By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Markham's,  G.  Prevention  of  Hunger,  1 655. 1 

* Way  to  get  Wealth,  1676.     |-By  Mr.  E.  Peacock 

* Master  Piece  ) 

Marlowe's  Plays.     By  Mr.  T.  Key 

* Ovid.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Valentine 

*Maroccus  Extaticus,  1595.     Mr.  Sprange 

Marston's  Satires.     By  Mr.  G.  H.  White 

Marston's  Dramatic  Works.     By  Mr.  E.  Peacock 

Martin  Marprelate  Tracts.     By  a  Lady 

Massinger's  Plays.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 

Increase  Mather's  Remarkable  Providences.     By  Mr.  E.  Peacock 

*Mayne's  Lucian.     By  Mr.  Garnett 
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*Mede's  Works.     By  Mr.  R.  B.  Peacock 

Middleton's  Plays.     By  Mr.  Duyckinck 

Milton's  Prose  Works.     By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Plenderleath 

*Milton's  Poems.     By  Mr.  Knight 

Mirror  of  Policy,  1597.     By  Mr.  S.  Wilkins 

*Mirror  for  Magistrates.     By  Mr.  Medlicot 

More,  Sir.  T.  Dialogue  on  Heresies 


BttdSS  >  By  M,  E.  Peacock 

--  Debellication  of  Salem,  &c.  ) 
More,    Sir.  T.,  Anon.  Life  of,  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Bio- 

graphy.    By  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 

-  Utopia.     Translation,  1684.     By  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 
*Henry  More's  Mystery  of  Iniquity.       By  the   Dean  of  West- 

minster 

--  Antidote  against  Atheism.     By  Mr.  Reilly 
More's,  H.,  Poems.     By  the  Rev.  S.  Cheetham 


Morison,  Fynes.     Itinerary.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Mornay.     See  under  Golding 

Mors,  (Roderick,)  Complaynt,  1540.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Mountague  Bishop,  Diatribe  on  Tithes,  1621.  ) 

- Gagg  for  the  New  Gospel,  1624.  j 

Acts  and  Monuments.     By  Rev.  T.  M.  Whittard 

Munday,   (A.)      Works.      (Shakspere  Society.)     By  the  Rev.   J. 

Eastwood 
*Mulcaster  Rt. ;    Sir  Jn.  Fortescue  de  Laudibus  Leg.  Angl.,  1567. 

(Ed.  1572.)     By  Mr.  Furnivall 


N 

Nashe's  Pierce  Penniless.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
*Necessary  Doctrine.     (Henry  VIII.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  Gibbs 
Nicholl's  History  of  XII.  Spies.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 
*N icholl's  Churchwarden's  Accounts.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Norden's,  John, (Surveyor,)  Speculum  Britannise,  1593.  )  ^     ,.-     ^ 

(Middlesex  and  Herts)  I  B?  ^r' .H' 

Essex,  1594  )    H'  Glbbs 

North's  Examen.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Murray 

North's  Lives.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell 

*North's  Plutarch.     By  Mr.  F.  R,  Clarke 

Norton's  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex.     (Shakspere  Society.) 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
Nurwyry's  Translation  of  Ben  Goria's  History  of  the  Jews.     By 

the  Earl  of  Ellesmere 
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Ogilby's  Roads.     By  Lord  Lyttelton 

Optic  Glass  of  Humours,  1607.     By  Mr.  C.  M.  Ingleby 

Overbury's  Works.     By  Dr.  W.W.  Webb 


Painter's  Palace  of  Pleasure,  (half  vol.  i.)    By  Mr.  J.  Knight,  juiir. 
Parker,  Archbishop,  Life  of.     Translated  by  a  Puritan,  1574.    By 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Parsons,  R.,  (Jesuit's)  Conference  about  the  Succession,  1594.     By 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Pavnell's  Translation  of  Durantinus'  Catiline,  1541.     By  Mr.  H. 

H.  Gibbs 
Peacham's  Gent's  Exercise. 

Complete  Gentleman. 

Peele's  Works.     By  Mr.  C.' Paine 

Pepys's  Diary.     By  Mr.  E.  A.  Warren.     Only  to  June  30,  1663 

*Phayer's  Regiment  of  Life,  1546.     By  Dr.  W.  Woodham  Webb 

-•The  Phoenix  Nest,  1595.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Norman 

Pierce,  Thos.,  Divine  Philanthropic  defended,  1657.     Rev.  E.  H. 

Knowles 

Pilkington's  Works.     By  Mr.  M'Ewan  and  Miss  Gordon 
*Plain  Man's  Pathway.     (Dent.  160.)     Mr.  B.  H.  Cowper 
Polydore  Yergil.     (Camden  Society's  Translation.)     By  the  Rev. 

J.  Eastwood 

Porter's  Two  Angry  Women  of  Abingdon.     By  Mr.  Preston 
Power,  Dr.     Experimental  Philosophy.     By  Mr.  Crawley 
Prayer  Books.     The  five  editions  reprinted  by  Pickering.     By  the 

Rev.  T.  Sheppard 
Primer  of  Henry  VIII.,  Lat.  and  Eng.,  1536 


I"  1  By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 


Primer,  Eng.  and  Lat.,  of  King  Henry  VIII.,  1546 
Eng.  Primer  of  our  Lady,  1613  and  1631 
Collection  of  Privat  Devotions,  1627 

Howers  of  our  Lady,  Eng.  and  Lat.          )    .  ,         ~ 
-FT...         _i?j.i--  T)   ntr-  .     -c^   „.      ~j  T  „*.      >  je\.ct  us.  oarum. 


By 

the 
Rev. 

Howers  of  the  B.  Yirg.,  Eng.  and  Lat.    /  ^  uo'  0ttlul11-      Stocl 
Sacred  Poems.  By  J.  Lewger  and  A.  Huish.   1 628—1638. 

'x'Primer  Sarum,  4to,  1557.          )  ^    ,,      -p        T  T    p 

^  TT          -VTTTT     AJ.      ^  ~  A  r    f  -t>Y  the  liev.  J.  L.  Gibbs 

* Henry  VIII.,  4to,  Io45.  J     J 

*Proctor,  T.,   The  Gorgious  Gallery   of  Gallant  Inventions,   ed. 

1578.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Norman 
*Prynne's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  T.  M.  Whittard 
Psalter,  Archbishop  Parker's,  1561  ?     By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Gibbs 
Purchas's  Pilgrimage,  second  ed.,  1614.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Purchas's  Pilgrimes.     Vol.  II.     By  Miss  Alldred 

Q 

Quarles's  Emblems.     By  a  Lady 
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*Quarles's  Enchiridion.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 

* Feast  for  Worms.  "j 

* Sioii's  Sonnets  'and  Elegies.  | 

* Job  Militant.  }-By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith 

* Samson. 

* Hadassa.  j 

Shepheards  Oracles,  1646.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 

Judgment  and  Mercy.     By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Barry.     Ed. 

R.  Wolfe,  London,  1807" 
Quersitanus's  Practice  of  Physic  by  Timme,1605.  Mr.W.  M.Rossetti 

R 

Ralegh's  History  of  the  World,     By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables 

* Discovery  of  Guiana.     By  Mr,  Lushington 

*Bp.  Randolph's  Works.     By  Mr.  W.  C.  Hazlitt 

Reliquiae  Wottoniause.     By  Mrs.  TWnseud 

A  Remedy  for  Sedition,  1536.     By 

Request   and   Suit   of  a   True-hearted  Englishman.     (Shakspere 

Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
Reynolds,  P.  on  the  Passions.     By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Toye 
Reeve  T.,  God's  plea  for  Nineveh,  1657.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 
Ridley's  Works.     By  Mr.  M'Ewan 

*Richmondshire  Wills.     (Surtees  Society.)     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Bobinson,    01.,  Handfull   of  Pleasant   Delites,  1584.      By  Mr, 

Norman 

*Rogers,  on  the  39  Articles.     (Parker  Society.)     By  Miss  Gordon 
*Rogers's  Naaman  the  Syrian.     By  the  Dean  of  Westminster 
Rowlands,  Samuel.     Greene's  Ghost  haunting  Coney-catchers.     By 

Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

"""Rowlands  Samuel.  Four  Knaves,  1600-12.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 
Rowbotham.    Gate  of  Languages  unlocked.    By  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 
*  Roy's  Satire  against  Wolsey,  1528.     By  Mr.  J.  M.  Cowper 
Ryves's  Poor  Vicar's  Plea  for  Tithes.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood 
ISackville's  Poems.     By  Mr.  Bowman 
Sanderson's  Sermons.     By  Mr.  Norman 
Sandys'  Relation  of  a  Journey  begun  A.  D.  1610.     3rd    edition, 

about  1632.     By  Mr.  Ford 

Segar,  Sir  W.     Honor,  Military  and  Civil.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Seneca's  Ten  Tragedies,  1581.     By  Mr.  R.  G.  White,  U.S. 
The  Serpent  of  Devision,  1590.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge 
Shelton's  Don  Quixote.     By  Mr.  Harvey 
Shirley,  (Sir  Antony)  Relation  of  Travels  into  Persia.     By  Mr.  H. 

H.  Gibbs.     London,  1613.     (and  Poems) 
Shirley's  Plays.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 
Sidney's  Arcadia.     By  a  Friend 

Smith's  (Captain  J.)  History  of  Virginia.     By  Mr.  R.  Ellis 
*Smith,  John,  (the  Cambridge  Platonist)  Works  of.      By  the  Rev. 

S.  Cheethara. 
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*Henry  Smith's  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Smith 

Bishop  Miles  Smyth's  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 

Solomon's  Portraiture  of  Old  Age 

*Sougs  and  Ballads,  1400 — 1700,  of  the  London  Prentices.     (Ed. 

Mackay.)     By  Mr.  Sprange 
*South's  Sermons.     3  vols.     By  Mr.  Hanson 
Southwell's   Marie   Magdalene's   Funerall   Teares.     By  the  Rev. 

E.  M.  Barry.     (Reprint,  C.  Baldwyn,  London,  1823) 
S.parstow,  W.,  Spiritual  Ohymist,  1638.  By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Knowles 
Speed's  Historic.     By  Mr.  Gee 
Speed's  Theatre  of  Great  Britain.     By  Mr.  Blaauw 
Spenser's  Prose  Works.     By  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith 
*Spenser's  Faery  Queen.     By  Mr.  Hart 

Other  Poems.     By  Mr.  Langley 

Sprigg's  Anglia  Rediviva,  extracts  from,  1647 
Stafford's  Heavenly  Dogge,  1615.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland.     By  the  Rev.  T,  Slieppard 
*Stanihurst's  ^Eneid.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Stapylton's  Juvenal,  1647.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 
State  Papers.     Henry  YIII.     By  the  Rev.  T.  Sheppard 
"^Statutes  temp.  Philip  and  Mary.     By  Mr.  E.  Peacock 
^Statutes  of  the  Realm  temp.  Henry  VII,  VIII.     By  the  Rev. 

W.  Denton 

*Sternhold's  Psalms.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland 
*Storer,  T.,  Life  and  Death  of  Wolsey,  1599.    By  Mr.  J.  M.  Norman 
Stowe's  Summarie  of  English  Chronicles.    By  the  Rev,  J.  Eastwood 
Strype's  Memorials.     By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Toye 
*Strype's  Life  of  Parker.     By  the  Rev.  E.  N.  Dean 
Stubbes's  Anatomie  of  Abuses.     By  Mr.  Cayley 
Suckling's  Poems.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Taylor 
Surrey's  Poems.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Survey  of  Napthali.     By  the  Rev.E.  H.  Knowles 
*S\van,  J.,  Speculum  Mundi,  1670.     Mr.  J.  Butler 
*Sydenham,  H.,  Sermons  upon  Solemne  Occasions,  1622.     By  the 

Rev.  C.  Campbell 

Sylvester's  Dubartas.     By  Mr.  Coleridge 
Symond's  Diary.     (Camdeii  Society.)     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs. 

T 

Tarleton's  Jests.  )  (Shakspere  Society.      By  the 

News  out  of  Purgatorie.  J       Rev.  J.  Eastwood 

*Taylor's  Sermons.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Barrett 

Liberty  of  Prophesying.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Barrett 

.  Ductor  Dubitantium.     By  the  Rev.  A.  Taylor 
Holy  Living  and  Dying.     By  Mrs.  A.  Gibbs 

Great  Exemplar.     By  the  Rev.  T.  K  Abbott 

Remaining  Works.     By  the  Rev.  C.  P.  Eden 

Taylor  (John)  the  Water-Poet.    Works,  1630.   By  Mi-.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
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Taylor,  Journey  through  Wales,  1652.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

'''Testament,  New,  in  B.'s  Hexapla.     By  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Knowles 

Testament  of  the  xii.  Patriarchs,  1604,"    By  the  Eev.  Dr.  Stocker 

Thomas's  Aspect  of  Italic.     By  the  Rev.  E.  Owen 

Tillotson's  Works.     By  Mr.  Hart 

Tim  me,  see  Quersitanus 

Tinker  of  Turvey,  or  Canterbury  Tales.     (Eepr.  London,  185y.) 

By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Turberville's  Poems.     By  Miss  Latham 
*Tusser's  Poems.     By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood 
Tyndall's  New  Testament.     By  the  Eev.  T.  K.  Abbott 
Tyndall's  Works.     By  Dr.  W.  W.  Webb 
*York  Wills.     (Surtees  Society.)     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

U 

Udal's  Eoister  Doister.    (Shakspere  Society.)    By  Eev.  J.  Eastwood 
Translation  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament. 

By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood 
Unton,  Sir  Hy.,  Correspondence,   1591-2.     (Eoxb.  Club.)     Eev. 

E.  11.  Knowles 

V 

Vaughan's  Poems.     By  Mr.  Mayor 
"Vere's,  Sir  F.,  Commentaries.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Verstegaii,   Eestitution   of  Decayed   Intelligence.     By  the   Eev. 

E.  H.  Knowles 
View  of  Sundry  Exx.  (Shakspere  Society)  By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood 

*  Vigon's  Chirurgerie.    (Whitchurch,  1543.)     By  Dr.  W.  W.  Webb 

W 

Walton's  Lives  and  Angler.     By  Miss  Courtenay 

*  Walton's,  Bishop,  Considerator  Considered,  1659,  (in  Memoirs  of 

Walton,  by  Todd,  182],  vol.  ii.)     By  the  Eev.  E..M.  Barry 
Wall's  Character  of  the  Enemies  of  the  Church.  Lond.  1658  &  1659. 
By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

*  Warner's  Albion  England.     By  Mr.  White 
Watson's  Polybius.     By  Mr.  Coleridge 

Webbe,  Bishop,  Practice  of  Quietness.     By  Mr.  Crawley 
Webster's  Plays.     By  Mr.  Hazlitt 

*  Whetstone,  G.  Mirror  of  Trew  Honor,  1585.   By  Mr.  J.  M.  Norman 
White,  Bishop,  on  the  Sabbath,  1668.     By  the  Eev.  E.  H.  Knowles 
Whimsies,  Book  of  (?  by  N.  Braithwait.)     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Whitaker,  Answer  to  Bellarmine.  (Parker  Society.)  ByMiss  Gordon 
Whole  Duty  of  Man.     (?  1687.)     By  the  Eev.  E.  Fox 
Wilkin's,  Bishop,  Natural  Eeligion,  1672.     Eev.  Dr.  Stocter 
Wither's  Emblemes,  1634.     By  Mr.  Ford 

Wyat's  Poems.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Wycherley's  Plays.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Eossetti 
Wylson's  Demosthenes.     By  Mr.  Bagster 
Wyrlie,  Use  of  Armorie.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
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*Addison's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps 
*  Annual  Register,  1758-88.     By  Mr.  L.  Bucher 

1789-1800.     By  Mr.  G.  F.  Bacon,  U.S. 

*Anti-Jacobin.     By  Mr.  C.  W.  Franks 
Aubrey's  Miscellanies.     By  Mr.  H.  Gibbs 

B 

*Bates's  Works.     By  the  Bev.  J.  B.  Perry,  U.S. 
*Bentley.     Phalaris,  1699.     By  Professor  Hadley,  U.S. 
Bentley.     Boyle  Lectures,  1692.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 
Browne,  Sir  T.,  Christian  Morals,  1682.     By  the  liev.  Dr.  Stocker 
*Bro wning,  Mrs.  Barrett;,  Poems,  2  vols,  1844.     Mr.  S.  Wilkins 
Burke' s  Works.     By  Mr.  W.  Rossiter  and  Mr.  Lawrence 
*Burnet.     Own  Time,  1715.     By  Mr.  C.  Daubeny 
Eurnet,  T.,  Theory  of  the  Earth,  1684.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 
* .     Letters  on  Things  observed  in   Italy,   &c.     By  Pro- 
fessor Porter,  U.S. 

*Burton,   R.     English  Empire   in   America.     By  Mr.   W.    Sar- 
geant,  U.S. 

* .     The  Lake  District  of  Central  Africa.     By  Mr.  H. 

H.  Gibbs 

C 

*Calhoun's  Works.     By  Mr.  Johnson,  U.S. 
*Campbell's  Poems.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell 
*Carlyle.     Frederick  the  Great.     By  Miss  Eisdell 

French  Revolution.     By  Miss  Eidsell 

* Hero  Worship.     By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Barry     . 

* Sartor  Resartus.     By  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Barry 

*Carlyle,  A.     Autobiography,  1800.     By  the  liev.  Dr.  Stocker 
*Congreve's  Plays,  1693.     By  Mr.  J.  A.  Panton,  U.S. 
*Cowper's  Works,  (except  his  Homer.)     By  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell 

D 

Delaney,  Mrs.     Correspondence.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*De  Quincey.     Works,  vols.  1,  2,  6,  8,  9.     By  Miss  Eisdell 


*Farquhar's  Plays.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 

Froude.     History  of  England.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs  (part  done) 


A.D.,  1674  to  the  present  day.     (*  Still  in  Header's  hands.) 

G 

Garretson.     School  of  Manners,  1726.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 
"'•Gay's  Works.     By  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell 
^Gibbon's  Decline  and  Fall.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 
Gregory,  W.  H.     Egypt  in   1855-6,  and  Tunis  in   1857-8.     By 
Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

H 

*Hare.     Guesses  at  Truth.     By  Miss  Eisdell 

Hawkwood,  Sir  J.,  History  of.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

Hobbes.     Translation  of  Homer,  1675.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 

*Home.     Works,  (Ed.  Mackenzie,)  1822,  3  vols.     By  Mr.  W.  Sar- 

geant,  U.S. 

*Hood.  Hood's  Own.  By  Mr.  J.  T.  Edgcombe 
*Howe.  Works.  By  the  Rev.  J.  B.  Perry,  U.S. 
*Hurne.  History  of  England.  By  Mr.  J.  Danney 


*Irving,  Washington,  Works.     By  Mr.  W.  Sargeant,  U.S. 

J 
Johnson.     Lives  of  the  Poets,  and  Idler.     By  Miss  Courtenay, 

(part  done) 
*Junius,  Extracts  from.     By  E.  S.  Gould,  U.S. 


*Keble.     Christian  Year.     By  Mr.  Highton 
*Kiugsley.     Miscellanies.     By  Miss  Eisdell 
* .     Alexandria.     By  Miss  Eisdell 

L 

Lamb,  C.     Works.     By  Mr.  E.  Dowden,  (part  done) 

Lewin,  T.     Invasion  of  Britain  by  Csesar.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

'^Longfellow's  Golden  Legend.     By.  Mr.  J.  T.  Edgcombe 

M 

Macaulay,   Lord.      Essays   and   History.      By   Miss    Courtenay, 

(part  done) 

*Macaulay,  Lord.     Lays  of  Ancient  Rome.     By  Mr.  Highton 
*Martin,   R.  Montgomery.     First  British   Colonies.     By  Mr.  J. 

Danney 

Maskell  Mon.  Rit.  Eccl.  AngL     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs,  (part  done) 
*Muse  in  Miniature.     By  Mr.  W.  Sargeant,  U.S. 

N 
Nightingale,  Florence.     Notes  on  Nursing.     By  Miss  E,  Dalziel 
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P 

Palmer.     Moral  Essays  on  Proverbs,   1710.     By  the  Rev.   Dr. 

Stocker 

Peacock,  R.  B.     Gryll  Grange ;  a  Novel.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
Pope.     Homer's  Iliad  (part).     By  Mr.  P.  B.  Franklin,  U.S. 
Pordage.     Mystic  Divinity,  1683.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

R 

*Rolliad,  the.     By  Mr.  C.  W.  Franks 

Ruskin.     Modern  Painters.     By  Miss  Eisdell 

Ryland,  A.,  Assay  of  Gold  and  Silver  Wares.    By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 

S 

Salmagundi.     By  Huddesford,  1795.     By  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs 
*Scott.      Border  and  Provincial  Antiquities.     By  Mr.    W.    Sar- 
geant,  U.S. 
— .     Poetical  Works.     By  Mr.  P.  B.  Franklin,  U.S. 

* .     Fair  Maid  of  Perth,     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson 

*Siniles,  S.     Self-Help,  1859.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 

Southey.     Poems.     By  Mr.  E.  S.  Jackson,  (£  done) 

'""State  Trials,  vol.  i.,  ed.  1780.     By  Mr.  A.  Von  Linderen 

*Sterne.     Works.     Mr.  E.  S.  Gould,  U.S. 

*Stowe,  Mrs.  H.  B.     Pearl  of  Orr's  Island.     By  Mr.  Furnivall. 

.     Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.     By  Miss  E.  Dalziel 

*Swift's  Works,  half;  vol.  ii.,  ed.  1841.     By  Mr.  W.  A.  Dalziel 

T 

^Taylor,  T.     Translation  of  Apuleius.     Mr.  W.  Sargeant,  U.S. 
*Tennyson.     In  Memoriam.     Miss  E.  Dalziel 

* Idylls  of  the  King.     By  Mr.  Furnivall 

*Tooke,  Home  ;  Diversions  of  Purley.     By  Mr.  J.  Butler 
Traherne.     Christian  Ethics,  1675.    'By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 
*Tucker,  A. ;  Light  of  Nature,  1765.     By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stocker 

Y 

*Vanbrugh's  Plays.     By  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti 

W 

^Washington,  George.     Works.     By  Mr.  G.  Lawrance,  U.S. 
*Wilson,  Professor  John.     Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay.     By  Mr, 

W.  Sargeant,  U.S. 
*Wordsworth.     Poems.     By  Miss  Eisdell 

Z 

Zouch's  Dove,     By  the  Rev.  W.  Tuckwell,  (part  done) 


The  reading  of  any  Books  not  named  in  the  foregoing  List  will 
be  of  service  to  the  Dictionary.  A  List  of  those  specially  recom- 
mended to  the  notice  of  Contributors  is  in  preparation.  Meantime 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  hardly  any  of  Caxton's,  Wynkyn 
de  Worde's,  and  other  early  printers'  books  have  been  read  for  the 
First  Period;  that  in  the  Second,  the  names  of  Kyd,  Chettle, 
Davies,  Fanshawe,  R.  Tailor,  Tourneur,  Knolles,  Cartwright, 
Sir  E.  Coke,  Conway,  Cooke,  Crowley,  Denham,  Cleveland,  Curtis, 
Chillingworth,  Usher,  Harrington  (Oceana,  1 606),  Baker,  (Chronicle, 
1641),  May,  Waller,  Marvel,  Hobbes,  &c.,  &c.,  do  not  appear;  and 
that  in  the  Third  Period,  Nevile,  (Plato  Redivivus,  1681),  Bunyan, 
Blackstone,  R.  Browning,  Defoe,  Arnold,  Burns,  Byron,  Campbell, 
Cowper,  Crabbe,  Darwin,  Dryden,  Dickens,  Gaskell,  Grote,  Hallam, 
Hood,  E.  Irving,  Keble,  Keats,  Locke,  Lingard,  Macintosh,  Marti- 
neau,  Manning,  The  Mills,  Hugh  Miller,  Milman,  Paine,  Pope,  Rich- 
ardson, Robertson,  Scott  (Novels),  Shelley,  Adam  Smith,  Sidney 
Smith,  Steele,  Smollett,  Trench,  Whately,  &c.,  &c.,  are  still  unread. 
Extracts  from  any  books  or  papers  not  read  exhaustively  are  always 
of  use.  Readers  are  asked  to  note  their  Magazines,  &c.,  as  well  as 
their  regular  books. 


BOOKS  RELATING  TO  THE  SOCIETY'S  DICTIONARY. 

On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Dictionaries,  by  Richard 
Chenevix  Trench,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Westminster,  2nd  Edition,  revised 
and  enlarged.  To  which  is  added  a  Letter  to  the  Author  from 
Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.,  on  the  Progress  and  Prospects  of  the 
Society's  New  English  Dictionary.  J.  W.  Parker  &  Son,  1360.  3s. 

Proposal  for  the  Publication  of  a  New  English  Dictionary  by 
the  Philological  Society.  Triibner  &  Co.,  1859.  6d. 

A  Glossarial  Index  to  the  Printed  English  Literature  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century,  by  Herbert  Coleridge.  Triibner  &  Co.,  1859. 
5a.,  (being  the  Basis  of  Comparison  for  the  First  Period  1250 
—1526.) 

Basis  of  Comparison.     Third  Period.     Part  I.,  A  to  D. 
[The  next  Part  will  be  issued  in  the  Autumn.] 

Canones  Lexicographic! ;  or,  Rules  to  be  observed  in  editing  the 
New  English  Dictionary  of  the  Philological  Society. 


Now  ready,  Six  Volumes  Svo,  Cloth)  Lettered,  Price  £3. 

THE  PROCEEDINGS 

OF 

THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1842—1853. 

THE  circulation  ot  these  Volumes  has  until  recently  been 
limited  to  the  Members  of  the  Society:  the  Six  Volumes  were 
issued  during  the  years  1842  to  1853,  at  a  cost  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  TWELVE  GUINEAS.  The  Council  of  the  Society 
having  been  enabled  to  complete  a  limited  number  of  sets  by 
reprinting  a  portion,  have  now  issued  the  sets  at  the  reduced 
price  of  THREE  POUNDS. 


ALSO 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1854,  One  Guinea. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1855.  One  Guinea. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1856,  One  Guinea. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1857,  One  Guinea. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1859,  Ten  Shillings. 

In  course  of  Publication. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1858. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1860—1. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

BERLIN:  A,  ASHER  AND  CO. 
LONDON :  TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER 

ROW. 

BELL  AND  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 
CAMBRIDGE :  DEIGHTON,  BELL,  AND  CO. 


PHILOLOGICAL  'SOCIETY. 

(AT  THE  ROOMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY, 
SOMERSET  HOUSE,  LONDON,  W.C.) 


COUNCIL,    1861-2. 

President. 
THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S. 

Vice"  Presidents. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 
EDWIN  GUEST,  ESQ.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. 


ERNEST  ADAMS,  ESQ. 

JJERIAH  BOTFIELD,  ESQ.,  M.P. 

P.  J.  CHABOT,  ESQ. 

REV.  DERWENT  COLERIDGE. 

THE  REV.  DR.  B.  DAVIES. 

THE  REV.  JOHN  DAVIES. 

SIR  JOHN  F.  DAVIES,  BART.      „ 

H.  H.  GIBBS,  ESQ. 

THEODORE  GOLDSTUCKER,  ESQ. 

J.  POWER  HICKS,  ESQ. 


E.  R.  HORTON,  Esq. 

E.  S.  JACKSON,  ESQ. 

HENRY  MALDEN,  ESQ. 

J.  M.  NORMAN,  ESQ. 

WHITLEY  STOKES,  ESQ. 

TOM  TAYLOR,  ESQ. 

THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  TRENCH. 

THOMAS  WATTS,  ESQ. 

H.  D.  WOODFALL,  ESQ. 

B.  B.  WOODWARD,  ESQ. 


Treasurer.— HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  ESQ. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
T.  HEWITT  KEY,  ESQ.  |  FRED.  J.  FURNIVALL,  ESQ. 


Extracts  from  the  Philological  Society's  Rules. 

•'  The  Philological  Society  is  formed  for  the  investigation  of  the  Structure,  the 
Affinities,  and  the  History  of  Languages ;  and  the  Philological  Illustration  of  the 
Classical  Writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

"  Each  Member  shall  pay  two  guineas  on  his  election,  one  guinea  as  entrance-fee 
and  one  guinea  for  his  first  year's  contribution.  The  Annual  Subscription  shall 
become  due  on  the  1st  January  in  each  year.  Any  Member  may  compound  for 
his  contributions  by  the  payment  of  Ten  Guineas,  exclusive  of  his  entrance  fee." 


Members  are  entitled  to  a  copy  of  all  Papers  issued  by  the  Society,  and  to 
attend,  and  introduce  a  friend  to,  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  on  the  second  and 
fourth  Thursdays  in  every  month,  from  November  to  June.  Applications  for 
admission  should  be  made  to  either  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  (Professor  Key, 
48  Camden  street,  N.W.,  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  3  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.), 
or  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  John  Williams,  Esq.,  at  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society,  Somerset  House,  London.  Subscriptions  are  to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Williams, 
or  to  the  Society's  Bankers,  Messrs.  Ransom,  Bouverie  and  Co.,  1  Pall  Mall,  East. 
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